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TWO  IRISH  PLAYS  FROM  THE  GAELIC  ORIGINALS 

I  — RIDERS  TO  THE  SEA 

A  Tragic  Drama  in  One  Act 
By  J.  M.  Synge 


Maurya. 
Hartley,  Her  Son. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONii: 

Cathleen, 
Nora, 

Men  and  Women 


j-  Her  two  Daughters, 


5c£N£ :  Island  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  Cottage  kitchen,  with  nets, 
oH-skins,  spinning  wheel,  some  new  boards  standing  by  the  wall,  etc. 
Cathleen,  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  finishes  kneading  cake,  and  puts  it  down 
in  the  pot-oven  by  the  fire;  then  wipes  her  hands,  and  begins  to  spin  at  the 
wheel.     Nora,  a  young  girl,  puts  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

N^'ORA  [in  a  low  voice'].     Where  is  she? 
Cathleen.     She's  lying  down,  God  help  her,  and  maybe 
sleeping,  if  she's  able. 
[Nora  comes  in  softly,  and  takes  a  bundle  from  under 
her  shawl.] 

Cathleen  [spinning  the  wheel  rapidly].     What  is  it  you 
have? 
Nora.     The  young  priest  is  after  bringing  them.     It's  a  shirt  and  a 
plain  stocking  were  got  off  a  drowned  man  in  Donegal. 

[Cathleen  stops  her  wheel  with  a  sudden  movement,  and  letms  out 
to  listen.] 

(I) 
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Nora.  We're  to  find  out  if  it's  Michael's  they  are,  some  time  herself 
will  be  down  looking  by  the  sea. 

Cathleen.  How  would  they  be  Michael's,  Nora?  How  would  he  go 
the  length  of  that  way  to  the  far  north? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  says  he's  known  the  like  of  it.  —  *If  it's 
Michael's  they  are,'  says  he,  '  you  can  tell  herself  he's  got  a  clean  burial  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  if  they're  not  his  let  no  one  say  a  word  about  them, 
for  she'll  be  getting  her  death,'  says  he,  *with  crying  and  lamenting.' 
[  The  door  which  NoRA  half  closed  behind  her  is  blown  open  by  a  gust  of 
wind.^ 

Cathleen  [looking  out  anxiously^.  Did  you  ask  him  would  he  stop 
Hartley  going  this  day  to  Connemara  ? 

Nora.  '  I  won't  stop  him,'  says  he,  *  but  let  you  not  be  afraid.  Her- 
self does  be  saying  prayers  half  through  the  night,  and  the  Almighty  God 
won't  leave  her  destitute,'  says  he,  *with  no  son  living.' 

Cathleen.     Is  the  sea  bad  by  the  white  rocks,  Nora  ? 

Nora.  Middling  bad,  God  help  us.  There's  a  great  roaring  in  the 
west,  and  it's  worse  it'll  be  getting  when  the  tide's  turned  to  the  wind. 
[She  goes  over  to  the  table  with  the  bundle."]     Shall  I  open  it  now? 

Cathleen.  Maybe  she'd  wake  up  on  us,  and  come  in  before  we'd  done. 
[Coming  to  the  table]  —  It's  a  long  time  we'll  be,  and  the  two  of  us  crying. 

Nora  [goes  to  the  inner  door  and  listens].  She's  moving  about  on 
the  bed.     She'll  be  coming  in  a  minute. 

Cathleen.  Give  me  the  ladder,  and  I'll  put  them  up  in  the  turf-loft, 
the  way  she  won't  know  of  them  at  all,  and  maybe  when  the  tide  turns  she'll 
be  going  down  to  see  would  he  be  floating  from  the  east. 

[They  put  the  ladder  against  the  gable  of  the  chimney,  and  Cathleen 
goes  up  under  the  thatch  with  the  bundle  in  her  hand.  Maurya,  the  old 
woman,  comes  from  the  inner  room.] 

Maury  a  [looking  up  at  Cathleen  and  speaking  querulously].  Isn't 
it  turf  enough  you  have  for  this  day  and  evening? 

Cathleen.  There's  a  cake  baking  at  the  fire  for  a  short  space  [throw- 
ing down  turf]y  and  Hartley  will  want  it  when  the  tide  turns  if  he  goes  to 
Co"nemara. 

[Nora  picks  up  the  turf  and  puts  it  round  the  pot-oven.] 

Maury  a  [sitting  down  on  a  stool  at  the  fire] .     He  won't  go  this  day 
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with  the  wind  rising  from  the  south  and  west.  He  won't  go  this  day,  for 
the  young  priest  will  stop  him  surely. 

Nora.  He'll  not  stop  him,  mother,  and  I  heard  Eamon  Simon  and 
Stephen  Pheety  and  Colum  Shawn  saying  he  would  go. 

Maury  a.     Where  is  he  itself? 

Nora.  He  went  down  to  see  would  there  be  another  boat  sailing  in 
the  week,  and  I'm  thinking  it  won't  be  long  till  he's  here  now,  for  the  tide's 
turning  at  the  green  head,  and  the  hooker's  tacking  from  the  east. 

Cathleen.     I  hear  someone  passing  the  big  stones. 

Nora  [looking  ow/].     He's  coming  now,  and  he  is  in  a  hurry. 

Bartley  [comes  in  and  looks  around  the  room.  Speaking  sadly  and 
quietly^.  Where  is  the  bit  of  new  rope,  Cathleen,  was  bought  in  Conne- 
mara? 

Cathleen.  [coming  Jow«].  Give  it  to  him,  Nora;  it's  on  a  nail  by 
the  white  boards.  I  hung  it  up  this  morning,  for  the  pig  with  the  black 
feet  was  eating  it. 

Nora  [giving  him  a  rope^.     Is  that  it,  Bartley? 

Maurya.  You'ld  do  right  to  leave  that  rope,  Bartley,  hanging  by  the 
boards.  [Bartley  takes  the  rope'\  —  It  will  be  wanting  in  this  place,  I'm 
telling  you,  if  Michael  is  washed  up  tomorrow  morning,  or  the  next  morn- 
ing, or  any  morning  in  the  week,  for  it's  a  deep  grave  we'll  make  him  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

Bartley  [beginning  to  work  with  the  rope'].  I've  no  halter  the  way 
I  can  ride  down  on  the  marc,  and  I  must  go  now  quickly.  This  is  the  one 
boat  going  for  two  weeks  or  beyond  it,  and  the  fare  will  be  a  good  fare  I 
heard  them  saying  below. 

Maurya.  It's  a  hard  thing  they'll  be  saying  below  if  the  body  is 
washed  up  and  there's  no  man  in  it  to  make  the  coffin,  and  I  after  giving  a 
big  price  for  the  finest  white  boards  you'ld  find  in  Connemara. 

[She  looks  round  at  the  boards.] 

Bartley.  How  would  it  be  washed  up,  and  we  after  looking  each  day 
for  nine  days,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing  a  while  back  from  the  west  and 
south  ? 

Maurya.  If  it  isn't  found  itself,  that  wind  is  raising  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  star  up  against  the  moon,  and  it  rising  in  the  night.  If  it  was 
a  hundred  horses,  or  a  thousand  horses  you  had  itself,  what  is  the  price  of 
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a  thousand  horses  against  a  son  where  there  is  one  son  only  ? 

Bartley  [working  at  the  halter,  to  Cathleen].  Let  you  go  down 
each  day,  and  see  the  sheep  aren't  jumping  in  on  the  rye,  and  if  the  jobber 
comes  you  can  sell  the  pig  with  the  black  feet  if  there  is  a  good  price  going. 

Maury  a.     How  would  the  like  of  her  get  a  good  price  for  a  pig? 

Bartley  [to  Cathleen].  If  the  west  wind  holds  with  the  last  bit  of 
the  moon,  let  you  and  Nora  get  up  weed  enough  for  another  cock  for  the 
kelp  —  It's  hard  sot  we'll  be  from  this  day  with  no  one  in  it  but  one  man 
to  work. 

Maurya.  It's  hard  set  we'll  be  surely  the  day  you're  drown'd  with 
the  rest.  What  way  will  I  live  and  the  girls  with  me,  and  I  an  old  woman 
looking  for  the  grave  ? 

[Hartley  lays  down  the  halter;  takes  off  his  old  coat,  and  puts  on  a 
newer  one  of  the  same  flannel.^ 

Bartley  [to  Nora].     Is  she  coming  to  the  pier? 

Nora  [looking  o«/].  She's  passing  the  green  head  and  letting  fall 
her  sails. 

Bartley  [getting  his  purse  and  tobacco],  I'll  have  half  an  hour  to  go 
down,  and  you'll  see  me  coming  again  in  two  days,  or  in  three  days,  or 
maybe  in  four  days  if  the  wind  is  bad  — 

Maurya  [turning  round  to  the  fire  and  putting  her  shawl  over  her 
head].  Isn't  it  a  hard  and  cruel  man  won't  hear  a  word  from  an  old 
woman,  and  she  holding  him  from  the  sea  ? 

Cathleen.  It's  the  life  of  a  young  man  to  be  going  on  the  sea,  and 
who  would  listen  to  an  old  woman  with  one  thing  and  she  saying  it  over  ? 

Bartley  [taking  the  halter].  I  must  go  now  quickly.  I'll  ride  down 
on  the  red  mare,  and  the  gray  pony'll  run  behind  me.  .  .  .  The  blessing 
of  God  on  you.  .  .  .   [He  goes  out]. 

Maurya  [crying  out  as  he  is  in  the  door].  He's  gone  now,  God  spare 
us,  and  we'll  not  see  him  again.  He's  gone  now  and  when  the  black  night 
is  falling  I'll  have  no  son  left  me  in  the  world. 

Cathleen.  Why  wouldn't  you  give  him  your  blessing  and  he  looking 
round  in  the  door?  Isn't  sorrow  enough  is  on  everyone  in  this  house  with- 
out your  sending  him  out  with  an  unlucky  word  behind  him  and  a  hard  word 
in  his  ear? 

[Maurya  takes  up  the  tongs  and  begins  raking  the  fire  aimlessly 
without  looking  round.] 
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Nora  [turning  towards  her].  You're  taking  away  the  turf  from  the 
cake. 

Cathleen  \_crying  out^.  The  Son  of  God  forgive  us,  Nora,  we're  after 
forgetting  his  bit  of  bread.     [She  comes  over  to  the  fireJ] 

Nora.  And  it's  destroyed  he'll  be  going  till  dark  night,  and  he  after 
eating  nothing  since  the  sun  went  up. 

Cathleen  [turning  the  cake  out  of  the  oven'\.  It's  destroyed  he'll  be, 
surely  .  .  .  There's  no  sense  left  on  any  person  in  a  house  where  an  old 
woman  will  be  talking  forever. 

[Maurya  stvays  herself  on  her  5/00/.] 

Cathleen  [cuts  off  some  of  the  bread  and  rolls  it  in  a  cloth;  to 
Maurya].  Let  you  go  down  now  to  the  spring  well  and  give  him  this 
and  he  passing.  You'll  see  him  then  and  the  dark  word  will  be  broken  and 
you  can  say  ^  God  speed  you,'  the  way  he'll  be  easy  in  his  mind. 

Maurya  [taking  the  bread.  .  .  .  Will  I  be  in  it  as  soon  as  himself? 

Cathleen.  ...  If  you  go  now  quickly. 

Maurya  [standing  up  unsteadily'].  .  .  .  It's  hard  set  I  am  to  walk. 

Cathleen  [looking  at  her  anxiously].  .  .  .  Give  her  the  stick,  Nora, 
or  maybe  she'll  slip  on  the  big  stones. 

Nora.     What  stick  ? 

Cathleen.     The  stick  Michael  brought  from  Connemara. 

Maurya  [taking  a  stick  Nora  gives  her] ....  In  the  big  world  the 
old  people  do  be  leaving  things  after  them  for  their  sons  and  children,  but 
in  this  place  it  is  the  young  men  do  be  leaving  things  behind  for  them  that 
do  be  old.     [She  goes  out  slowly.] 

[Nora  goes  over  to  the  ladder.] 

Cathleen.  Wait,  Nora,  maybe  she'd  turn  back  quickly.  She's  that 
sorry,  God  help  her,  you  wouldn't  know  the  thing  she'd  do. 

Nora.     Is  she  gone  round  by  the  bush  ? 

Cathleen  [looking  out].  She's  gone  now.  Throw  it  down  quickly, 
for  the  Lord  knows  when  she'll  be  out  of  it  again. 

Nora  [getting  the  bundle  from  the  loft].  The  young  priest  said  he'd 
be  passing  tomorrow,  and  we  might  go  down  and  speak  to  him  below  if  it's 
Michael's  they  are  surely.  .  .  . 

Cathleen  [taking  the  bundle].  Did  he  say  what  way  they  were 
found? 
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Nora  {^coming  down].  *  There  were  two  men,'  says  he,  *and  they 
rowing  round  with  poteen  before  the  cocks  crowed,  and  the  oar  of  one  of 
them  caught  the  body  and  they  passing  the  black  cliSs  of  the  north.' 

Cathleen  [trying  to  open  the  bundle'].  Give  me  a  knife,  Nora,  the 
string's  perished  with  the  salt  water,  and  there's  a  black  knot  on  it  you 
wouldn't  loosen  in  a  week. 

Nora  [^giving  her  a  knife].  I've  heard  tell  it  was  a  long  way  to 
Donegal.  .  .  . 

Cathleen  [^cutting  the  string].  It  is  surely.  There  was  a  man  in 
here  a  while  ago  —  the  man  sold  us  that  knife  —  and  he  said  if  you  set  oflf 
walking  from  the  rocks  beyond,  it  would  be  in  seven  days  you'd  be  in 
Donegal. 

Nora.     And  what  time  would  a  man  take  and  he  floating? 

[Cathleen  opens  the  bundle  and  takes  out  a  bit  of  a  shirt  and  a 
stocking.     They  look  at  them  eagerly.] 

Cathleen  {in  a  low  voice].  The  Lord  spare  us,  Nora;  isn't  it  a  queer 
hard  thing  to  say  if  it's  his  they  are  surely? 

Nora.  I'll  get  his  shirt  off  the  hook  the  way  we  can  put  the  one 
flannel  on  the  other.  [She  looks  through  some  clothes  hanging  in  the 
corner] .     It's  not  with  them,  Cathleen,  and  where  will  it  be  ? 

Cathleen.  I'm  thinking  Bartley  put  it  on  him  in  the  morning,  for  his 
own  shirt  was  heavy  with  the  salt  in  it  [pointing  to  the  corner].  There's  a 
bit  of  a  sleeve  was  of  the  same  stuff.     Give  me  that  and  it  will  do. 

[Nora  brings  it  to  her  and  they  compare  the  flannel.] 

Cathleen.  .  .  .  It's  the  same  stuff ,  Nora ;  but  if  it  is  itself ,  aren't  there 
great  rolls  of  it  in  the  shops  of  Galway,  and  isn't  it  many  another  man  may 
have  a  shirt  of  it  as  well  as  Michael  himself? 

Nora  [who  has  taken  up  the  stocking  and  counted  the  stitches,  crying 
out].  It's  Michael's,  Cathleen,  it's  Michael's;  God  spare  his  soul,  and 
what  will  herself  say  when  she  hears  this  story  and  Bartley  on  the  sea  ? 

Cathleen  [taking  the  stocking].     It's  a  plain  stocking. 

Nora.  It's  the  second  one  of  the  third  pair  I  knitted,  and  I  put  up 
threescore  stitches,  and  I  dropped  four  of  them. 

Cathleen  [counts  the  stitches]  .  .  .  It's  that  number  is  in  it.  [Cry- 
fit;  out]  Ah,  Nora,  isn't  it  a  bitter  thing  to  think  of  him  floating  that  way 
to  the  far  north,  and  no  one  to  keen  him  but  the  black  hags  that  do  be  flying 
on  the  sea  ? 
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Nora  [swinging  herself  half  round,  and  throwing  out  her  arm  on  the 
clothes'\.  .  .  .  And  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing  when  there  is  nothing  left  of  a 
man  who  was  a  great  rower  and  fisher,  but  a  bit  of  an  old  shirt  and  a  plain 
stocking  ? 

Cathleen  [after  an  instantl.  .  .  .  Tell  me  is  herself  coming,  Nora? 
I  hear  a  little  sound  on  the  path. 

Nora  [looking  out"]  .  .  .  She  is,  Cathleen.  She's  coming  up  to  the 
door. 

Cathleen.  Put  these  things  away  before  she'll  come  in.  Maybe  it's 
easier  she'll  be  after  giving  her  blessing  to  Bartley,  and  we  won't  let  on 
we've  heard  anything  the  time  he's  on  the  sea. 

Nora  [helping  Cathleen  to  close  the  bundle"].  We'll  put  them  here 
in  the  comer.  [  They  put  them  into  a  hole  in  the  chimney  corner.  Cath- 
leen goes  back  to  the  spinning  wheel.] 

Nora.     Will  she  see  it  was  crying  I  was  ? 

Cathleen.  Keep  your  back  to  the  door  the  way  the  light'U  not  be 
on  you. 

[Nora  sits  down  at  the  chimney  corner,  with  her  back  to  the  door. 
Maurya  comes  in  very  slowly,  without  looking  at  the  girls,  and  goes  over 
to  her  stool  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  The  cloth  with  the  bread  is  still 
in  her  hand.  The  girls  look  at  each  other,  and  NoRA  points  to  the  bundle 
of  bread.] 

Cathleen  [after  spinning  for  a  moment]  .  .  .  You  didn't  give  him 
his  bit  of  bread? 

[Maurya  begins  to  keen  softly,  without  turning  round.] 

Cathleen.     Did  you  see  him  riding  down? 

[Maurya  goes  on  keening.] 

Cathleen  [a  little  impatiently].  God  forgive  you;  isn't  it  a  better 
thing  to  raise  your  voice  and  tell  what  you've  seen,  than  to  be  making 
lamentation  for  a  thing  that's  done?  Did  you  see  Bartley,  I'm  saying 
to  you  ? 

Maurya  [zvith  a  weak  voice] .     My  heart's  broken  from  this  day. 

Cathleen  [as  before].     Did  you  see  Bartley? 

Maurya.     I  seen  the  fearfulest  thing. 

Cathleen  [leaves  her  wheel,  and  looks  out].  God  forgive  you;  he's 
riding  the  mare  now  over  the  green  head,  and  the  gray  pony  behind  him. 
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Maurya  [starts^  so  that  her  shawl  falls  back  from  her  head  and  shows 
her  white  tossed  hair.  fVith  a  frightened  voice'] .  The  gray  pony  behind 
him  •  .  . 

Cathleen  [coming  to  the  fire].     What  is  it  ails  you,  at  all? 

Maurya  {^speaking  very  slowly]  .  .  .  I've  seen  the  fearfulest  thing 
any  person  has  seen,  since  the  day  Bride  Dara  saw  the  dead  man  with  the 
child  in  his  arms. 

Cathleen  and  Nora.     Uah ! 

[They  crouch  down  in  front  of  the  old  woman  at  the  fire.] 

Nora.     Tell  us  what  it  is  you  seen. 

Maurya.  ...  I  went  down  to  the  spring  well,  and  I  stood  there  saying 
a  prayer  to  myself.  Then  Hartley  came  along,  and  he  riding  on  the  red 
mare  with  the  gray  pony  behind  him  [she  puts  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide 
something  from  her  eyes] .     The  Son  of  God  spare  us,  Nora. 

Cathleen.     What  is  it  you  seen? 

Maurya.     I  seen  Michael  himself. 

Cathleen  [speaking  softly].  You  did  not,  mother;  it  wasn't  Michael 
you  seen,  for  his  body  is  after  being  found  in  the  far  north,  and  he's  got  a 
clean  burial  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya  [a  little  defiantly].  I'm  after  seeing  him  this  day,  and  he 
riding  and  galloping.  Bartley  came  first  on  the  red  mare:  and  I  tried  to 
say  *  God  speed  you,'  but  something  choked  the  words  in  my  throat.  He 
went  by  quickly ;  and  '  the  blessing  of  God  on  you,'  says  he,  and  I  could  say 
nothing.  I  looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at  the  gray  pony,  and  there  was 
Michael  upon  it  —  with  fine  clothes  on  him,  and  new  shoes  on  his  feet. 

Cathleen  [begins  to  keen].  It's  destroyed  we  are  from  this  day.  It's 
destroyed,  surely. 

Nora.  Didn't  the  young  priest  say  the  Almighty  God  won't  leave 
her  destitute  with  no  son  living? 

Maurya  [in  a  low  voice  but  clearly].  It's  little  the  like  of  him  knows 
of  the  sea.  —  Bartley  will  be  lost  now,  and  let  you  call  in  Eamon  and  make 
me  a  good  coffin  out  of  the  white  boards,  for  I  won't  live  after  them.  I've 
had  a  husband,  and  a  husband's  father,  and  six  sons  in  this  house  —  six  fine 
men,  though  it  was  a  hard  birth  I  had  with  everyone  of  them  and  they 
coming  to  the  world  —  and  there  were  some  of  them  were  found  and  some 
of  them  were  not  found,  but  they're  gone  now  the  lot  of  them.     There  was 
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Stephen  and  Shawn  were  lost  in  the  great  wind,  and  found  after  in  the  Bay 
of  Gregory  of  the  Golden  Mouth,  and  carried  up  the  two  of  them  on  one 
plank,  and  in  by  that  door. 

[She  pauses  for  a  moment,  the  girls  start  as  if  they  heard  something 
through  the  door  that  is  half  open  behind  them.'\ 

Nora  [in  a  whisper].  Did  you  hear  that,  Cathleen?  Did  you  hear 
a  noise  in  the  North-East  ? 

Cathleen  [in  a  whisper].  There's  some  one  after  crying  out  by  the 
seashore. 

Maury  a  [continues  without  hearing  anything].  There  was  Sheamus 
and  his  father,  and  his  own  father  again,  were  lost  in  a  dark  night,  and  not 
a  stick  or  sign  was  seen  of  them  when  the  sun  went  up  .  .  .  There  was 
Patch  after  was  drowned  out  of  a  curagh  that  turned  over.  I  was  sitting 
here  with  Hartley,  and  he  a  baby,  lying  on  my  two  knees  and  I  saw  two 
women,  and  three  women,  and  four  women  coming  in,  and  they  crossing 
themselves,  and  not  saying  a  word.  ...  I  looked  out  then,  and  there  were 
men  coming  after  them,  and  they  holding  a  thing  in  the  half  of  a  red  sail, 
and  water  dripping  out  of  it  —  it  was  a  dry  day,  Nora  —  and  leaving  a 
track  to  the  door.  [She  pauses  again  with  her  hand  stretched  out  towards 
the  door.  It  opens  softly  and  old  women  begin  to  come  in,  crossing  them- 
selves on  the  threshold,  and  kneeling  down  in  front  of  the  stage  with  their 
backs  to  the  people,  and  the  white  waist-bands  of  the  red  petticoats  they 
wear  over  their  heads  just  seen  from  behind.] 

Maurya  [half  in  a  dream,  to  Cathleen],  Is  it  Patch,  or  Michael,  or 
what  is  it  at  all  ? 

Cathleen,  Michael  is  after  being  found  in  the  far  north,  and  when 
he  is  found  there,  how  could  he  be  here  in  this  place  ? 

Maurya,  There  does  be  a  power  of  young  men  floating  round  in  the 
sea,  and  what  way  would  they  know  if  it  was  Michael  they  had,  or  another 
man  like  him,  for  when  a  man  is  nine  days  in  the  sea,  and  a  wind  blowing, 
it's  hard  set  his  own  mother  would  be  to  say  what  man  was  in  it. 

Cathleen.  It's  Michael,  God  spare  him,  for  they're  after  sending  us 
a  bit  of  his  clothes  from  the  far  north.  [She  reaches  out  and  hands 
Maurya  the  clothes  that  belonged  to  Michael.  Maurya  stands  up  slowly, 
and  takes  them  in  her  hands.  .  .  .  NoRA  looks  out.] 

Nora.  They're  carrying  a  thing  among  them  and  there's  water  drip- 
ping out  of  it  and  leaving  a  track  by  the  big  stones.  .  .  . 
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Cathleen  {in  a  whisper  to  the  women  who  have  come  m].  It  is  Bart- 
ley  it  is  ? 

One  of  the  women.  ...  It  is  surely,  God  rest  his  soul. 

[  The  two  younger  women  come  in  and  pull  out  the  table.  Then  men 
carry  in  the  body  of  Bartley,  laid  on  a  plank,  with  a  bit  of  sail  over  it,  and 
lay  it  on  the  table. 1 

Cathleen  [to  the  women,  as  they  are  doing  50].  What  way  was  he 
drowned  ? 

One  of  the  women.  The  gray  pony  knocked  him  over  into  the  sea, 
and  he  was  washed  out  where  there  is  a  great  surf  on  the  white  rocks. 

[Maurya  has  gone  over  and  knelt  down  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  women  are  keening  softly  and  swaying  themselves  with  a  slow  move- 
ment. Cathleen  and  Nora  kneel  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The 
men  kneel  near  the  door."] 

Maurya  [raising  her  head  and  speaking  as  if  she  did  not  see  the  people 
round  her'\.  They're  all  gone  now,  and  there  isn't  anything  more  the  sea 
can  do  to  me  .  .  .  I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be  up  crying  and  praying  when 
the  wind  breaks  from  the  south,  and  you  can  hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east, 
and  the  surf  is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with  the  two  noises,  and  they 
hitting  one  on  the  other.  I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be  going  down  and  get- 
ting Holy  Water  in  the  dark  nights  after  Shamhain,  and  I  won't  care  what 
way  the  sea  is  when  the  other  women  will  be  keening  .  .  [To  Nora.]  .  . 
Give  me  the  Holy  Water,  Nora,  there's  a  small  sup  still  on  the  dresser. 
[Nora  gives  it  to  her.'\ 

Maurya  drops  Michael's  clothes  across  Hartley's  feet  and 
sprinkles  the  Holy  Water  over  him"].  ...  It  isn't  that  I  haven't  said 
prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn't  know  what  I'ld  be  saying;  but  it's 
a  great  rest  I'll  have  now,  and  it's  time  surely.  It's  a  great  rest  I'll  have 
now,  and  great  sleeping  in  the  long  nights  after  Samhain,  if  it's  only  a  bit 
of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and  maybe  a  fish  that  would  be  stinking. 
[She  kneels  down  again,  crossing  herself,  and  saying  prayers  under  her 
breath.^ 

Cathleen  [to  one  of  the  men'].  Maybe  yourself  and  Eamon  would 
make  a  coffin  when  the  sun  rises.  We  have  fine  white  boards  herself 
bought,  God  help  her,  thinking  Michael  would  be  found,  and  I  have  a 
new  cake  you  can  eat  while  you'll  be  working. 

The  Man  [looking  at  the  boards].     Are  there  nails  with  them? 
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Cathleen.     There  are  not,  Colum ;  we  didn't  think  of  the  nails. 

Another  Man.  It's  a  great  wonder  she  wouldn't  think  of  the  nails, 
and  all  the  coffins  she's  seen  made  already. 

Cathleen.     It's  getting  old  she  is  and  broken. 

[Maurya  stands  up  again  very  slowly  and  spreads  out  the  pieces  of 
M'uhaeVs  clothes  beside  the  body,  sprinkling  them  with  the  last  of  the  Holy 
fVater.] 

Nora  [iw  a  whisper  to  Cathleen].  She's  quiet  now  and  easy;  but  the 
day  Michael  was  drowned  you  could  hear  her  crying  out  from  this  to  the 
spring  well.  It's  fonder  she  was  of  Michael,  and  would  anyone  have 
thought  that  ? 

Cathleen  [slowly  and  clearly].  An  old  woman  will  be  soon  tired  with 
anything  she  will  do,  and  isn't  it  nine  days  herself  is  after  crying,  and  keen- 
ing, and  making  great  sorrow  in  the  house  ? 

Maurya  [puts  the  empty  cup  mouth  downward  on  the  table,  and  lays 
her  hands  together  on  Hartley's  feet].  They're  all  together  this  time, 
and  the  end  is  come.  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  Hartley's  soul, 
and  on  Michael's  soul,  and  on  the  souls  of  Sheamus,  and  Patch,  and  Stephen, 
and  Shawn  [bending  her  head] ,  and  may  He  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora, 
and  on  the  soul  of  everyone  is  left  living  in  the  world.  [She  pauses,  and 
the  keen  rises  a  little  more  loudly  from  the  women,  then  sinks  away.] 

Maurya  [continuing].  Michael  has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north, 
by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God.  Hartley  will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of 
the  white  boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.  What  more  can  we  want  than 
that?  No  man  at  all  can  be  living  forever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied. 
[She  kneels  down  again,  and  the  curtain  falls  slowly.] 


II— THE  TWISTING  OF  THE   ROPE 

A  Comedy  in  One  Act 
By  Douglas  Hyde 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

Hanrahan,  a  wandering  poet.  Maurya,  the  woman  of  the  house. 

Sheamus  O'Heran,  engaged  to  Sheela,  a  neighbor. 

Oona.  Con  a,  Maurya's  daughter. 

Neighbors  and  a  piper  who  have  come  to  Maurya's  house  for  a  dance. 

Scene:  A  farmer^ s  house  in  Munster  a  hundred  years  ago.  Men 
and  women  moving  about  and  standing  round  the  walls  as  if  they  had  just 
finished  a  dance.     Hanrahan,  in  the  foreground,  talking  to  Oona. 

The  piper  is  beginning  a  preparatory  drone  for  another  dance,  but 
Shamus  brings  him  a  drink  and  he  stops.  A  man  has  come  and  holds  out 
his  hand  to  Oona,  as  if  to  lead  her  out,  but  she  pushes  him  away. 

OONA.     Don't  be  bothering  me  now ;  don't  you  see  Fm  listening 
to  what  he  is  saying?     [To  Hanrahan.]     Go  on  with 
what  you  were  saying  just  now. 
Hanrahan.     What  did  that  fellow  want  of  you  ? 
Oona.     He   wanted   the   next   dance   with  me,   but    I 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him. 
Hanrahan.     And  why  would  you  give  it  to  him?     Do  you  think  I'd 
let  you  dance  with  anyone  but  myself,  and  I  here?     I  had  no  comfort  or 
satisfaction  this  long  time  until  I  came  here  tonight,  and  till  I  saw  yourself. 
Oona.     What  comfort  am  I  to  you? 

Hanrahan.  When  a  stick  is  half  burned  in  the  fire,  does  it  not  get 
comfort  when  water  is  poured  on  it? 

Oona.     But,  sure,  you  are  not  half  burned. 

Hanrahan.  I  am;  and  three-quarters  of  my  heart  is  burned,  and 
scorched  and  consumed,  struggling  with  the  world,  and  the  world  struggling 
with  me. 

Oona.     You  don't  look  that  bad. 

Hanrahan.     O,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  you  have  not  knowledge  of  the  life 
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of  a  poor  bard,  without  house  or  home  or  havings,  but  he  going  and  ever 
going  a  drifting  through  the  wide  world,  without  a  person  with  him  but  him- 
self. There  is  not  a  morning  in  the  week  when  I  rise  up  that  I  do  not  say 
to  myself  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  the  grave  than  to  be  wandering. 
There  is  nothing  standing  to  me  but  the  gift  I  got  from  God,  my  share  of 
songs;  when  I  begin  upon  them,  my  grief  and  my  trouble  go  from  me;  I 
forget  my  persecution  and  my  ill  luck ;  and  now  since  I  saw  you,  Oona,  I  see 
there  is  something  that  is  better  even  than  the  songs. 

Oona.  Poetry  is  a  wonderful  gift  from  God;  and  as  long  as  you  have 
that,  you  are  richer  than  the  people  of  stock  and  store,  the  people  of  cows 
and  cattle. 

Hanrahan.  Ah,  Oona,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  is  a  great  curse  as 
well  for  a  man,  he  to  be  a  poet.  Look  at  me :  have  I  a  friend  in  this  world  ? 
Is  there  a  man  alive  that  has  a  wish  for  me?  is  there  the  love  of  anyone  at 
all  on  me  ?  I  am  going  like  a  poor  lonely  barnacle  goose  throughout  the 
world;  like  Oisin  after  the  Fenians;  every  person  hates  me:  you  do  not  hate 
me,  Oona? 

Oona.  Do  not  say  a  thing  like  that ;  it  is  impossible  that  anyone  would 
hate  you. 

Hanrahan.  Come  and  we  will  sit  in  the  comer  of  the  room  together; 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  little  song  I  made  for  you ;  it  is  for  you  I  made  it. 
[  They  go  to  a  comer  and  sit  down  together.     Sheela  comes  in  at  the  door.^ 

Sheela.     I  came  to  you  as  quick  as  I  could. 

Maurya.     And  a  hundred  welcomes  to  you. 

Sheela.     What  have  you  going  on  now  ? 

Maurya.  Beginning  we  are;  we  had  one  jig,  and  now  the  piper  is 
drinking  a  glass.  They'll  begin  dancing  again  in  a  minute  when  the  piper 
is  ready. 

Sheela.  There  are  a  good  many  people  gathering  in  to  you  tonight. 
We  will  have  a  fine  dance. 

Maurya.  Maybe  so,  Sheela ;  but  there's  a  man  of  them  there,  and  I'd 
sooner  him  out  than  in. 

Sheela.  It's  about  the  long  red  man  you  are  talking,  isn't  it  —  the 
man  that  is  in  close  talk  with  Oona  in  the  comer  ?  Where  is  he  from,  and 
who  is  he  himself? 

Maurya.     That's  the  greatest  vagabond  ever  came  into  Ireland;  Tu- 
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maus  Hanrahan  they  call  him ;  but  it's  Hanrahan  the  rogue  he  ought  to  have 
been  christened  by  right.  Aurah,  wasn't  there  the  misfortune  on  me,  him 
to  come  in  to  us  at  all  tonight  ? 

Sheela.  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he?  Isn't  he  a  man  that  makes 
songs,  out  of  Connacht?  I  heard  talk  of  him  before;  and  they  say  there 
is  not  another  dancer  in  Ireland  so  good  as  him.  I  would  like  to  see  him 
dance. 

Maury  a.  Bad  luck  to  the  vagabond  I  It  is  well  I  know  what  sort 
he  is;  because  there  was  a  kind  of  friendship  between  himself  and  the  first 
husband  I  had;  and  it  is  often  I  heard  from  poor  Diarmuid  —  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  him! — what  sort  of  a  person  he  was.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
down  in  Connacht ;  but  he  used  to  have  every  trick  worse  than  another ;  ever 
making  songs  he  used  to  be,  and  drinking  whiskey  and  setting  quarrels  afoot 
among  the  neighbors  with  his  share  of  talk.  They  say  there  isn't  a  woman 
in  the  five  provinces  that  he  wouldn't  deceive.  He  is  worse  than  Donal  na 
Greina  long  ago.  But  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  the  priest  routed  him 
out  of  the  parish  altogether ;  he  got  another  place  then,  and  followed  on  at 
the  same  tricks  until  he  was  routed  out  again,  and  another  again  with  it. 
Now  he  has  neither  place  nor  house  nor  anything,  but  he  to  be  going  the 
country,  making  songs  and  getting  a  night's  lodging  from  the  people;  nobody 
will  refuse  him,  because  they  are  afraid  of  him.  He's  a  great  poet,  and 
maybe  he'd  make  a  rann  on  you  that  would  stick  to  you  for  ever,  if  you  were 
to  anger  him. 

Sheela.     God  preserve  us;  but  what  brought  him  in  tonight? 

Maurya,  He  was  traveling  the  country  and  he  heard  there  was  to 
be  a  dance  here,  and  he  came  in  because  he  knew  us ;  he  was  rather  great  with 
my  first  husband.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  is  making  out  his  way  of  life  at 
all,  and  he  with  nothing  but  his  share  of  songs.  They  say  there  is  no  place 
that  he'll  go  to,  that  the  women  don't  love  him,  and  that  the  men  don't 
hate  him. 

Sheela  [catching  Maurya  by  the  shoulder].  Turn  your  head, 
Maurya;  look  at  him  now,  himself  and  your  daughter,  and  their  heads 
together;  he's  whispering  in  her  ear;  he's  after  making  a  poem  for  her  and 
he's  whispering  it  in  her  ear.  Oh,  the  villain,  he'll  be  putting  his  spells  on 
her  now. 

Maurya.     Ohone,  go  deol  isn't  it  a  misfortune  that  he  came?     He's 
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talking  every  moment  with  Oona  since  he  came  in  three  hours  ago.  I  did 
my  best  to  separate  them  from  one  another,  but  it  failed  me.  Poor  Oona 
is  given  up  to  every  sort  of  old  songs  and  old  made-up  stories ;  and  she  thinks 
it  sweet  to  be  listening  to  him.  The  marriage  is  settled  between  herself  and 
Sheamus  O'Herin  there,  a  quarter  from  today.  Lx)ok  at  poor  Sheamus  at 
the  door,  and  he  watching  them.  There  is  grief  and  hanging  of  the  head 
on  him ;  it's  easy  to  see  that  he'd  like  to  choke  the  vagabond  this  minute. 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  the  head  will  be  turned  on  Oona  with  his  share  of 
blathering.     As  sure  as  I  am  alive  there  will  come  evil  out  of  this  night. 

Sheela.     And  couldn't  you  put  him  out  ? 

Maurya.  I  could.  There's  no  person  here  to  help  him  unless  there 
would  be  a  woman  or  two ;  but  he  is  a  great  poet,  and  he  has  a  curse  that 
would  split  the  trees,  and  that  would  burst  the  stones.  They  say  the  seed 
will  rot  in  the  ground  and  the  milk  go  from  the  cows  when  a  poet  like  him 
makes  a  curse,  if  a  person  routed  him  out  of  the  house;  but  if  he  was  once 
out,  I'll  go  bail  I  wouldn't  let  him  in  again. 

Sheela.  If  himself  were  to  go  out  willingly,  there  would  be  no  virtue 
in  his  curse  then. 

Maurya.  There  would  not,  but  he  will  not  go  out  willingly,  and  I 
cannot  rout  him  out  myself  for  fear  of  his  curse. 

Sheela.  Look  at  poor  Sheamus.  He  is  going  over  to  her.  [Shea- 
mus gets  up  and  goes  over  to  her.'\ 

Sheamus.  Will  you  dance  this  reel  with  me,  Oona,  as  soon  as  the  piper 
is  ready? 

Hanrahan  [rising  wp].  I  am  Tumaus  Hanrahan,  and  I  am  speaking 
now  to  Oona  ni  Regaun;  and  as  she  is  willing  to  be  talking  to  me,  I  will 
allow  no  living  person  to  come  between  us. 

Sheamus  [without  heeding  Hanrahan].  Will  you  not  dance  with 
me,  Oona? 

Hanrahan  [savagely^.  Didn't  I  tell  you  now  that  it  was  to  me  Oona 
ni  Regaun  was  talking?  Leave  that  on  the  spot,  you  clown,  and  do  not  raise 
a  disturbance  here. 

Sheamus.     Oona 

Hanrahan  [shouting'].  Leave  that!  [Sheamus  goes  away,  and 
comes  over  to  the  two  old  women.] 

Sheamus.     Maurya  Regaun,  I  am  asking  leave  of  you  to  throw  that 
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ill-mannerly,  drunken  vagabond  out  of  the  house.  Myself  and  my  two 
brothers  will  put  him  out  if  you  will  allow  us;  and  when  he's  outside  Til 
settle  with  him. 

Maury  a.  Sheamus,  do  not;  I  am  afraid  of  him.  That  man  has  a 
curse  they  say  that  would  split  the  trees. 

Sheamus.  I  don't  care  if  he  had  a  curse  that  would  overthrow  the 
heavens ;  it  is  on  me  it  will  fall,  and  I  defy  him  I  If  he  were  to  kill  me  on 
the  moment,  I  will  not  allow  him  to  put  his  spells  on  Oona.  Give  me  leave, 
Maurya. 

Sheela.     Do  not,  Sheamus.     I  have  a  better  advice  than  that. 

Sheamus.     What  advice  is  that? 

Sheela.  I  have  a  way  in  my  head  to  put  him  out.  If  you  follow  my 
advice,  he  will  go  out  himself  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  and  when  you  get  him  out, 
slap  the  door  on  him,  and  never  let  him  in  again. 

Maurya.  Luck  from  God  on  you,  Sheela,  and  tell  us  what's  in  your 
head. 

Sheela.  We  will  do  it  as  nice  and  easy  as  you  ever  saw.  We  will  put 
him  to  twist  a  hay-rope  till  he  is  outside,  and  then  we  will  shut  the  door  on 
him. 

Sheamus.  It's  easy  to  say,  but  not  easy  to  do.  He  will  say  to  you, 
*  Make  a  hay-rope  yourself.' 

Sheela.  We  will  say  then  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  hay-rope  made,  that 
there  is  no  one  at  all  in  the  house  to  make  the  beginning  of  it. 

Sheamus.     But  will  he  believe  that  we  never  saw  a  hay-rope  ? 

Sheela.  He  believe  it,  is  it?  He'd  believe  anything;  he'd  believe  that 
himself  is  king  over  Ireland  when  he  has  a  glass  taken,  as  he  has  now. 

Sheamus.  But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  saying  we  want  a  hay- 
rope? 

Maurya.     Can't  you  think  of  something  yourself,  Sheamus? 

Sheamus.  Sure,  I  can  say  the  wind  is  rising,  and  I  must  bind  the 
thatch,  or  it  will  be  off  the  house. 

Sheela.  But  he'll  know  the  wind  is  not  rising  if  he  does  but  listen  at 
the  door.     You  must  think  of  some  other  excuse,  Sheamus. 

Sheamus.  Wait,  I  have  a  good  idea  now ;  say  there  is  a  coach  upset  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  that  they  are  asking  for  a  hay-rope  to  mend  it 
with.    He  can't  see  as  far  as  that  from  the  door,  and  he  won't  know  it's  not 
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true  it  is. 

Maurya.  That's  the  story,  Sheela.  Now,  Sheamus,  go  among  the 
people  and  tell  them  the  secret.  Tell  them  what  they  have  to  say,  that  no 
one  at  all  in  this  country  ever  saw  a  hay-rope,  and  put  a  good  skin  on  the  lie 
yourself.  [Sheamus  goes  from  person  to  person  whispering  to  them,  and 
some  of  them  begin  laughing.  The  piper  has  begun  playing.  Three  or 
four  couples  rise  up.] 

Hanrahan  [after  looking  at  them  for  a  couple  of  minutes'] .  Whisht  I 
Let  ye  sit  down!  Do  ye  call  that  dragging,  dancing?  You  are  tramping 
the  floor  like  so  many  cattle.  You  are  as  heavy  as  bullocks,  as  awkward  as 
asses.  May  my  throat  be  choked  if  I  would  not  sooner  be  looking  at  as 
many  lame  ducks  hopping  on  one  leg  through  the  house.  Leave  the  floor 
to  Oona  ni  Regaun  and  to  me. 

One  of  the  men  going  to  dance.  And  for  what  would  we  leave  the 
floor  to  you  ? 

Hanrahan.  The  swan  of  the  brink  of  the  waves,  the  royal  phoenix, 
the  pearl  of  the  white  breast,  the  Venus  amongst  the  women,  Oona  ni  Regaun, 
is  standing  up  with  me,  and  any  place  she  rises  up,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
bow  to  her,  and  so  shall  ye  yet.  She  is  too  handsome,  too  sky-like  for  any 
other  woman  to  be  near  her.  But  wait  a  while!  Before  V\\  show  you 
how  the  Connacht  boy  can  dance,  I  will  give  you  the  poem  I  made  on  the  star 
of  the  province  of  Munster,  on  Oona  ni  Regaun.  Get  up,  O  sun  among 
women,  and  we  will  sing  the  song  together,  verse  about,  and  then  we'll  show 
them  what  right  dancing  is !     [Oona  rises.'] 

Hanrahan. 

She  is  white  Oona  of  the  yellow  hair. 
The  Coolin  that  was  destroying  my  heart  inside  me ; 
She  is  my  secret  love  and  my  lasting  affection ; 
I  care  not  for  ever  for  any  woman  but  her. 

Oona. 

0  bard  of  the  black  eye,  it  is  you 

Who  have  found  victory  in  the  world  and  fame ; 

1  call  on  yourself  and  I  praise  your  mouth ; 
You  have  set  my  heart  in  my  breast  astray. 
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Hanrahan. 

0  fair  Oona  of  the  golden  hair, 

My  desire,  my  affection,  my  love  and  my  store, 

Herself  will  go  with  her  bard  afar; 

She  has  hurt  his  heart  in  his  breast  greatly. 

Oona. 

1  would  not  think  the  night  long  nor  the  day, 
Listening  to  your  fine  discourse; 

More  melodious  is  your  mouth  than  the  singing  of  the  birds; 
From  my  heart  in  my  breast  you  have  found  love. 

Hanrahan. 

I  walked  myself  the  entire  world, 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Spain; 
I  never  saw  at  home  or  afar 
Any  girl  under  the  sun  like  fair  Oona. 

Oona. 

I  have  heard  the  melodious  harp 
On  the  streets  of  Cork  playing  to  us ; 
More  melodious  by  far  I  thought  your  voice. 
More  melodious  by  far  your  mouth  than  that. 

Hanrahan. 

I  was  myself  one  time  a  poor  barnacle  goose ; 
The  night  was  not  plain  to  me  more  than  the  day 
Till  I  got  sight  of  her;  she  is  the  love  of  my  heart 
That  banished  from  me  my  grief  and  my  misery. 

Oona. 

I  was  myself  on  the  morning  of  yesterday 
Walking  beside  the  wood  at  the  break  of  day: 
There  was  a  bird  there  was  singing  sweetly. 
How  I  love  love,  and  is  it  not  beautiful? 
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[A  shout  and  a  noise,  and  Sheamus  O'Heran  rushes  m.] 

Sheamus.  Ububul  Ohone-y-o,  go  deo!  The  big  coach  is  over- 
thrown at  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  The  bag  in  which  the  letters  of  the  country 
are  is  bursted;  and  there  is  neither  tie,  nor  cord,  nor  rope,  nor  anything  to 
bind  it  up.  They  are  calling  out  now  for  a  hay  sugaun  —  whatever  kind  of 
thing  that  is ;  the  letters  and  the  coach  will  be  lost  for  want  of  a  hay  sugaun 
to  bind  them. 

Hanrahan.  Do  not  be  bothering  us;  we  have  our  poem  done,  and  we 
arc  going  to  dance.     The  coach  does  not  come  this  way  at  all. 

Sheamus.  The  coach  does  come  this  way  now;  but  sure  you're  a 
stranger,  and  you  don't  know.  Doesn't  the  coach  come  over  the  hill  now, 
neighbors? 

AIL     It  does,  it  does,  surely. 

Hanrahan,  I  don't  care  whether  it  does  come  or  whether  it  doesn't. 
I  would  sooner  twenty  coaches  to  be  overthrown  on  the  road  than  the  pearl 
of  the  white  breast  to  be  stopped  from  dancing  to  us.  Tell  the  coachman 
to  twist  a  rope  for  himself. 

Sheamus.  Oh  I  murder !  he  can't.  There's  that  much  vigor,  and  fire, 
and  activity,  and  courage  in  the  horses,  that  my  poor  coachman  must  take 
them  by  the  heads;  it's  on  the  pinch  of  his  life  he's  able  to  control  them; 
he's  afraid  of  his  soul  they'll  go  from  him  of  a  rout.  They  are  neighing 
like  anything;  you  never  saw  the  like  of  them  for  wild  horses. 

Hanrahan.  Are  there  no  other  people  in  the  coach  that  will  make  a 
rope,  if  the  coachman  has  to  be  at  the  horses'  heads?  Leave  that,  and  let 
us  dance. 

Sheamus.  There  are  three  others  in  it;  but  as  to  one  of  them,  he  is 
one-handed,  and  another  man  of  them,  he's  shaking  and  trembling  with  the 
fright  he  got;  it's  not  in  him  now  to  stand  up  on  his  two  feet  with  the  fear 
that's  on  him;  and  as  for  the  third  man,  there  isn't  a  person  in  this  country 
would  speak  to  him  about  a  rope  at  all,  for  his  own  father  was  hanged  with 
a  rope  last  year  for  stealing  sheep. 

Hanrahan.  Then  let  one  of  yourselves  twist  a  rope  so,  and  leave  the 
floor  to  us.  [  To  OoNA.]  Now,  O  star  of  women,  show  me  how  Juno  goes 
among  the  gods,  or  Helen  for  whom  Troy  was  destroyed.  By  my  word, 
since  Deirdre  died,  for  whom  Naoise,  son  of  Usnech,  was  put  to  death,  her 
heir  is  not  in  Ireland  today  but  yourself.     Let  us  begin. 
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Sheamus.  .  Do  not  begin  until  we  have  a  rope ;  we  are  not  able  to  twist 
a  rope ;  there's  nobody  here  can  twist  a  rope. 

Hanrahan.     There's  nobody  here  is  able  to  twist  a  rope? 

All.     Nobody  at  all. 

Sheela.  And  that's  true ;  nobody  in  this  place  ever  made  a  hay  sugaun. 
I  don't  believe  there's  a  person  in  this  house  who  ever  saw  one  itself  but  me. 
It's  well  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girsha  that  I  saw  one  of  them  on  a 
goat  that  my  grandfather  brought  with  him  out  of  Connacht.  All  the 
people  used  to  be  saying :  "Aurah,  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that  at  all  ?  " 
And  he  said  that  it  was  a  sugaun  that  was  in  it ;  and  that  people  used  to  make 
the  like  of  that  down  in  Connacht.  He  said  that  one  man  would  go  holding 
the  hay,  and  another  man  twisting  it.  I'll  hold  the  hay  now;  and  you'll  go 
twisting  it. 

Sheamus.     I'll  bring  in  a  lock  of  hay.     [He  goes  out.'\ 

Hanrahan. 

I  will  make  a  dispraising  of  the  province  of  Munster : 

They  do  not  leave  the  floor  to  us ; 

It  isn't  in  them  to  twist  even  a  sugaun ; 

The  province  of  Munster  without  nicety,  without  prosperity. 

Disgust  for  ever  on  the  province  of  Munster, 
That  they  do  not  leave  us  the  floor ; 
The  province  of  Munster  of  the  foul  clumsy  people. 
They  cannot  even  twist  a  sugaun  1 

Sheamus  Incoming  back].     Here's  the  hay  now. 

Hanrahan.  Give  it  here  to  me;  I'll  show  ye  what  the  well-learned, 
hardy,  honest,  clever,  sensible  Connachtman  will  do,  that  has  activity  and 
full  deftness  in  his  hands,  and  sense  in  his  head,  and  courage  in  his  heart; 
but  that  the  misfortune  and  the  great  trouble  of  the  world  directed  him 
among  the  lebidins  of  the  province  of  Munster,  without  honor,  without 
nobility,  without  knowledge  of  the  swan  beyond  the  duck,  or  of  the  gold 
beyond  the  brass,  or  of  the  lily  beyond  the  thistle,  or  of  the  star  of  young 
women,  and  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast,  beyond  their  own  share  of  sluts 
and  slatterns.  Give  me  a  kippeen.  [A  man  hands  him  a  stick;  he  puts  a 
wisp  of  hay  round  it,  and  begins  twisting  it;  and  Sheela  giving  him  out 
the  hay.] 
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Hanrahan. 

There  is  a  pearl  of  a  woman  giving  light  to  us ; 

She  is  my  love;  she  is  my  desire; 

She  is  fair  Oona,  the  gentle  queen-woman. 

And  the  Munstermen  do  not  understand  half  her  courtesy. 

These  Munstermen  are  blinded  by  God ; 

They  do  not  recognize  the  swan  beyond  the  gray  duck; 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  fine  Helen, 

Where  her  person  and  her  beauty  shall  be  praised  forever. 

Arrah,  wisha,  wisha,  wisha!  isn't  this  the  fine  village?  isn't  this  the 
exceeding  village?  The  village  where  there  be  that  many  rogues  hanged 
that  the  people  have  no  want  of  ropes  with  all  the  ropes  that  they  steal  from 
the  hangman  I 

The  sensible  Connachtman  makes 

A  rope  for  himself; 
But  the  Munsterman  steals  it 

From  the  hangman ; 
That  I  may  see  a  fine  rope, 

A  rope  of  hemp  yet, 
A  stretching  on  the  throats 
Of  every  person  here ! 

On  account  of  one  woman  only  the  Greeks  departed,  and  they  never 
stopped,  and  they  never  greatly  stayed,  till  they  destroyed  Troy;  and  on 
account  of  one  woman  only  this  village  shall  be  damned;  go  deo^  ma  neoir, 
and  to  the  womb  of  judgment,  by  God  of  the  graces,  eternally  and  everlast- 
ingly, because  they  did  not  understand  that  Oona  ni  Regaun  is  the  second 
Helen,  who  was  born  in  their  midst,  and  that  she  overcame  in  beauty  Deirdre 
and  Venus,  and  all  that  came  before  or  that  will  come  after  her! 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  pearl  of  a  woman, 
To  the  province  of  Connacht  of  the  fine  people ; 
She  will  receive  feasts,  wine,  and  meat. 
High  dances,  sport,  and  music! 
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Oh,  wisha,  wisha  I  that  the  sun  may  never  rise  upon  this  village ;  and 

that  the  stars  may  never  shine  on  it;  and  that .     [He  is  by  this  time 

outside  the  door.  All  the  men  make  a  rush  at  the  door  and  shut  it.  Oona 
runs  towards  the  door,  but  the  women  seize  her.  Sheamus  goes  over 
to  A^r.] 

Oona.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  do  not  put  him  out;  let  him  back;  that  is  Tumaus 
Hanrahan  —  he  is  a  poet  —  he  is  a  bard  —  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  Oh, 
let  him  back ;  do  not  do  that  to  him ! 

Sheamus.  Oh  Oona  ban,  acushla  dilis,  let  him  be;  he  is  gone  now, 
and  his  share  of  spells  with  him !  He  will  be  gone  out  of  your  head  to- 
morrow; and  you  will  be  gone  out  of  his  head.  Don't  you  know  that  I 
like  you  better  than  a  hundred  thousand  Deirdres,  and  that  you  are  my  one 
pearl  of  a  woman  in  the  world  ? 

Hanrahan  [outside,  beating  on  the  door'\ .  Open,  open,  open ;  let  me 
in !  Oh,  my  seven  hundred  thousand  curses  on  you  —  the  curse  of  the  weak 
and  of  the  strong  —  the  curse  of  the  poets  and  of  the  bards  upon  you! 
The  curse  of  the  priests  on  you  and  the  friars !  The  curse  of  the  bishops 
upon  you,  and  the  Pope !  The  curse  of  the  widows  on  you,  and  the  chil- 
dren !     Open !     [He  beats  on  the  door  again  and  again. '\ 

Sheamus.  1  am  thankful  to  ye,  neighbors ;  and  Oona  will  be  thankful 
to  ye  tomorrow.  Beat  away,  you  vagabond !  Do  your  dancing  out  there 
with  yourself  now!  Isn't  it  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  to  be  listening  to  the 
storm  outside,  and  himself  quiet  and  easy  beside  the  fire?  Beat  away,  beat 
away  1     Where's  Connacht  now  ? 


THE  DAY  OF  DELIVERANCE 

Brownings  '  Return  of  the  Druses '  in  Lyric  Form,  A  Libretto  for 

presentation  of  the  Play  in  monologue. 

By  Charlotte  Porter 

I.    The  Joy  Song — Home  to  Lebanon 


^     ■     ^HE  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fire: 


Day  breaks  at  last ! 

O  Lebanon!     We  come, 

The  Druses  come  1     Warders  on  Lebanon 

Of  the  World's  Secret  since  the  birth  of  Time ! 

We  rise !     We  shout !     The  mystic  tribe  returns 
That  flying  the  approach  of  Osman,  bore 
Our  faith,  the  merest  spark,  from  Syria's  ridge. 
Its  birthplace,  hither !     *  Let  the  sea  divide 
This  hunter  from  his  prey  I '  we  said,  *  and  safe 
In  this  dim  islet's  virgin  solitude 
Tend  we  our  faith,  the  spark,  till  happier  time 
Fan  it  to  fire ;  till  Hakeem  rise  again. 
And  reinstating  all  in  power  and  bliss 
Lead  us  himself  to  Lebanon  once  more.' 
Thus  we  departed  years  ago,  calling 
'Twixt  us  and  Osman's  rage  a  race  self-vowed 
To  endless  warfare  with  his  hordes  and  him  — 
These  White  Cross  Knights  of  the  adjacent  isle. 
But  these  false  knights  we  thus  solicited 
For  aid,  bestowed  on  us  a  fiercer  pest 
Than  aught  we  fled  —  their  Prefect.     He  began 
His  promised  mere  paternal  governance 
By  a  prompt  massacre  of  all  our  Sheikhs 
Able  to  thwart  these  Knights  in  their  foul  scheme 
Of  crushing,  with  our  nation's  memory. 
All  hope  of  our  return,  and  taming  us 
Bond  slaves  to  Rhodes  forever ! 

(23) 
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Ayl  and  now 
These  Knights  at  last  throw  off  the  mask  —  transfer 
This  islet,  they  are  but  protectors  of, 
To  their  own  ever-craving  liege,  the  Church, 
Who  licenses  all  crimes  that  pay  her  thus. 
We  from  their  Prefect  to  their  Patriarch 
Are  passed,  sold  sheep  to  feed  his  Nuncio's  shears  I 
But  now  arises  Djabal,  our  Sheikh's  son. 
So  to  dispose  events  that  when  this  morn. 
The  pact  of  villainy  complete,  there  comes 
This  Patriarch's  Nuncio  with  this  Master's  Prefect 
Their  treason  to  consummate  —  they  will  face 
For  a  crouching  handful,  an  uplifted  nation. 
For  simulated  Christians,  confessed  Druses, 
And  for  base  slaves  past  hope  of  Lebanon, 
Freedmen  returning  there  'neath  Venice'  flag: 
Venice  whose  promised  argosies  now  sail 
Toward  harbor. 

So  we  rise,  rejoice,  return  1 
This  Prefect  lands  from  Rhodes  without  a  sign 
That  he  suspects  aught  since  he  left  our  isle 
Nor  in  his  train  's  a  single  guard  beyond 
The  few  he  sailed  with  hence.     And  from  the  South 
This  Nuncio's  galley  brings  him  to  our  trap. 
Breathes  free  the  Prefect?     The  more  surely  slain  1 
The  spoiler  's  spoiled!     Idly  the  Nuncio  comes  I 
Feebly  the  crossed-keys'  flag  flaps  at  the  mast! 
Hail  Venice!     See!     Where  Venice  looms  afar! 
The  argosies  of  Venice  like  a  cloud 
Bear  up  from  Candia  in  the  distance.     Joy ! 
We  shall  see  home,  see  home,  see  Lebanon ! 
Shall  banquet  in  the  sombre  groves  again ! 
Summon  our  people !     Call  them !     Bid  all  forth  I 
Tell  them  the  long-kept  secret,  old  and  young ! 
Set  free  the  captive,  let  the  trampled  raise 
Their  faces  from  the  dust !     Hail  Djabal,  Hail ! 
Freed  are  the  Druses,  and  our  Khalif's  reign 
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Begins  anew.     Say  *  Venice  for  our  guard 
Ere  night  we  steer  for  Syria ! ' 

Hear  ye,  Druses  ? 
Honor  the  Khalif !     His  deliverance  crown  I 
Yea,  let  us  pour  out  wine,  great  draughts  of  wine 
Flavored  with  honey  and  bruised  mountain  herbs  I 
Bear  garlands,  strings  of  sun-dried  cedar-fruit  I 
Twine  flowers  about  your  tabrets,  strike  them,  sing  I 
Clash  timbrels!     Laughter  ripple  all  your  harps! 
We  rise !     Exult !     To  Lebanon  return ! 

IL    The  Death  Song.    Vengeance  on  the  Despot 

The  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fire : 
Day  breaks  at  last ! 

And  now,  O  Death !     O  Death  I 
Sweep  to  the  Christian  Prefect  that  enslaved 
Us  sad  Druse  exiles  o'er  the  sea  so  long ! 
Day  breaks.     On  Druses !     Be  there  found 
Blood  and  a  heap  behind  us,  with  us  Djabal 
Turned  Hakeem;  and  before  us  Lebanon! 
Yields  the  porch?     Spare  not.     There  his  minions  dragged 
Our  daughters,  Druses,  to  the  Prefect's  couch. 
Our  sons  to  soothe  the  Prefect's  pride 
Bent  o'er  his  task  work,  death-sweat  on  their  brows. 
Onward  in  Djabal's  name  1 

Lo !  the  alcove 
Beyond  the  columned  porch.     Its  entrance  now 
The  veil  hides.     There  the  Prefect  holds  his  state, 
Receives  the  Nuncio,  when  the  one  from  Rhodes 
The  other  lands  from  Syria.     Shall  they  meet? 
Ha !     Ere  they  meet,  Djabal  shall  rise  and  slay, 
Avenging  in  one  blow  a  myriad  wrongs. 
His  be  the  hand  to  slay  the  Prefect  there ! 
Ours  be  the  prayers  to  arm  him  for  that  blow ! 
Arise  1     The  Prefect  stabbed  your  son,  arise  1 
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Your  daughter,  while  you  starve,  eats  shameless  bread 
In  his  pavilion  —  then  arise!     Druses, 
Arise  1     Remember  your  Sheikh's  butchery. 
The  scar  your  Khalif's  infant  forehead  bore, 
Share  in  your  Khalifs  vengeance  1 

One  sure  stroke! 
Stab  from  the  neck  down  to  the  heart  —  there  stay! 
Pour  forth  the  Despot's  lust-corrupted  blood ! 
The  weary  soul  from  flesh-pollution  free  I 
His  blood  all  this  and  this ! 

Day  breaks  at  last. 
At  last !     At  last !     Ye  Druses,  Justice  reigns ! 

III.    The  God  Song.     Exaltation  of  Djabal 

The  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fire : 
Day  breaks  at  last ! 

Break  glory  with  the  day 
On  Djabal's  dread  incarnate  mystery 
Now  ready  to  become  our  god.  Hakeem ! 
Djabal  at  noon  assumes  dread  Hakeem^s  shape. 
Djabal,  the  man  in  semblance,  but  our  god 
Confessed  by  signs  and  portents,  casting  off 
The  embodied  Awe's  tremendous  mystery. 
The  weakness  of  the  flesh-disguise,  resumes 
His  proper  glory,  ne'er  to  fade  again. 
Lo!  how  his  eyes  roll  fire  and  cleave  the  dark 
Superbly!     See!     Fire  bickers  round  him.     Hear! 
Strange  music  flits  bird-like  about  his  brow ! 
Ay!     Djabal  is  Hakeem,  Hakeem,  Hakeem ! 
Oh !  mar  not  those  imperial  lineaments. 
No  majesty  of  all  that  rapt  regard 
Vex  by  the  least  discredit.     Let  him  rise 
Without  a  check  from  you !     Let  Djabal  rise ! 
Hakeem !     The  whole  Druse  nation  knows  thee.  Hakeem, 
As  we.     And  mothers  lift  on  high  their  babes 
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Who  seem  aware,  so  glisten  their  great  eyes, 

Thou  hast  not  failed  us;  ancient  brows  are  proud; 

Our  elders  could  not  earlier  die,  it  seems. 

Than  at  thy  coming.     The  Druse  heart  is  thine. 

Take  it!     Our  lord!     Our  God!     Be  thou  adored! 

Thy  mission  is  the  mission  promised  us, 

The  cycle  has  revolved,  all  things  renewing; 

Thou  art  lost  Hakeem  veiled  in  flesh  to  lead 

Thy  children  home.     Druses !  all  round  his  form 

Plays  fire  and  music  beats  her  angel  wings. 

Soft  fall  your  feet !     Sink  eyes!     Fast  beat  your  heart, 

Your  brain  swim  round  in  rapture,  and  your  soul 

Soar  faint  in  exaltation  with  her  Lord ! 

Cry  Djabal  is  Hakeem!     Hakeem!     Hakeem! 

Let  flash  the  glory  now !     The  glory  show ! 

Too  swift  it  cannot  be,  too  strange,  surpassing. 

Reveal  the  all  convincing  glory!     Ay! 

In  Hakeem  Djabal  be  absorbed! 

Where  is  the  glory  ?     Show  us  all  the  glory  1 

Now  change!     Biamrallah!     Biamreh!     Hakeem! 

Live  fire  plays  fawning  round  him.     Lo !  the  change 

Begins.     Exalt!     Exalt!     Exalt  thyself! 

Cast  off  that  husk  thy  form,  set  free  thy  soul 

In  splendor.     Biamrallah!     Biamreh!     Hakeem! 

Djabal's  Song 

And  am  I  not  Hakeem,  though  man  ? 

Needs  it  a  God  to  plot  and  plan 

And  pour  his  heart  and  brain  and  soul 

Through  lonely  patient  scheming  years,  intent 

By  small  slow  conquests  to  control 

And  bring  to  birth,  at  last,  the  purpose  meant? 

Is  it  no  marvel  earth-like  stuff 

Compacts  a  sun  night's  blackness  to  rebuff  ? 

A  man  who  leads  is  miracle  enough ! 
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Anael's  Song 

I  KNEW  thy  secret  from  the  first, 

When  thy  heart's  fire  upon  me  burst, 

With  music  led  me  on  and  on 

Through  anguish,  gropingly  to  prove  the  clew. 

Till  sight  and  soul  in  unison 

Beheld  the  Secret  from  the  first  I  knew. 

No  triumph  with  the  God  be  mine  1 

Hakeem,  in  Djabal  only,  I  divine  — 

Love  —  in  that  sin-shamed  human  breast  of  thine  I 


THE  WISDOM  OF  NICHETTE 
By  Harriet  L.  Huntington 

N~ BICHETTE  sat  up,  hugging  her  knees,  and  looked  off  to  the 
strip  of  blue  that  was  not  the  sky,  though  it  touched  the  sky 
at  its  farthest  edge.  She  had  been  lying  on  the  grass,  look- 
ing up  through  the  speckle  of  dancing  leaves  and  flickering 
sunbeams  to  that  other  blue  that  was  the  sky,  but  her 
thoughts  had  been  more  and  more  of  the  sea,  until  at  length 
she  could  rest  no  longer  but  must  look  where  her  fancy  led. 

All  around  her  was  the  young,  tender  greenness  of  the  spring.  The 
leaves  over  her  head  gave  scarce  half  their  summer  shade  and  the  warm 
sunlight  that  stole  through  them  was  pleasant  to  feel,  for  it  held  no  touch, 
as  yet,  of  summer  languor.  The  broad  stone  wall  that  divided  the  fields 
not  far  from  where  she  sat  was  beginning  to  soften  from  gray  to  green 
under  the  budding  ivy  that  grew  thickly  over  it,  and  all  along  at  its  base 
ran  the  glow  of  big-blossomed  violets.  Below  her  the  grassy  slope  stretched 
down  to  a  level  of  soft-tinted  tree  tops ;  beyond  lay  patches  of  brown,  newly- 
turned  earth;  a  few,  scattering,  red-roofed  cottages;  more  fields  of  spring- 
ing green ;  and  last,  the  distant  line  of  rock-broken  coast. 

But  Nichette,  her  blue  eyes  big  with  mystery,  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
around  her  knees  and  looked  only  at  the  sea. 

*Ah,  here  is  the  good  fairy ! '  said  a  voice  at  her  side.     *Am  I  to  have 
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three  wishes,  or  only  one  ? ' 

Nichette  looked  around,  startled.  A  young  man  had  dropped  on  the 
grass  beside  her.  She  had  never  seen  him  before  and  had  no  idea  who  he 
was,  though  he  bore  himself  little  like  a  stranger.  He  was  looking  at  her 
intently,  and  suddenly  she  let  her  arms  fall  at  her  side  and  straightened  out 
her  knees. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  she  said,  not  knowing  yet  whether  to 
be  frightened  or  pleased. 

'  I  have  been  wandering  all  over  these  hills  without  seeing  a  souK' 
he  said,  ^  and  now  on  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  I  find  a  creature  that  looks 
to  me  exactly  like  a  fairy.  And  I  thought  fairies,  if  they  were  friendly, 
always  gave  one  a  wish,  —  or  three  wishes.' 

Nichette  smiled,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  such  a  fairy,'  she  said.  *  I  have  only  one  wish  and  I 
cannot  get  even  that.' 

The  yoimg  man  lay  down  on  the  grass,  propping  himself  on  one  elbow 
so  that  he  could  look  at  her. 

'  What  is  your  wish? '  he  asked. 

Nichette's  eyes  went  back  to  the  strip  of  sea. 

*  It  is  very  foolish.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  ever  been  away 
from  the  Island.     But  I  read  a  story  once  — '     Nichette  sighed. 

*  Won't  you  tell  me  about  it  ? ' 

*  It  was  about  a  girl  who  lived  on  an  island.  But  she  went  away  to  a 
country  where  there  were  cities  and  many  people.  At  first  she  liked  it  very 
much,  there  were  so  many  beautiful  things,  and  music,  and  every  one  seemed 
to  have  the  things  they  cared  most  for.  But  after  a  while  she  found  that 
there  were  a  great  many  people  who  had  almost  nothing  at  all,  people  who 
were  poor,  and  sick,  and  miserable,  and  no  one  seemed  to  mind,  and  it  seemed 
so  dreadful  to  her  that  she  cared  more  to  help  those  poor  people  than  to  have 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world.  So  she  used  to  take  care  of  those  who 
were  sick,  and  she  sang  to  them  wonderfully,  and  brought  sunshine  into 
their  dark  houses,  and  gave  them  more  happiness  than  they  had  known  in 
all  their  lives.  And  that  made  her  happy,  too.  So  it  is  my  wish,'  concluded 
Nichette,  *  that  some  day  I  may  go  across  the  sea  where  those  poor  people 
are  and  help  them  as  she  did.' 

*  What  would  you  do  for  them  ? '  asked  the  young  man.     *  Would  you 
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sing  to  them,  too  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  my  singing  would  not  please  them  well  enough,'  answered 
Nichette  soberly.  *  But  I  could  help  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  I  could 
tend  the  babies.  There  are  ever  so  many  of  them  and  I  know  how  very 
well.  Yes,  and  I  would  tell  the  people  about  religion.  Some  of  them  have 
no  religion  at  all ! ' 

*  I  see  it  is  no  mere  fairy  I  have  found,'  said  the  young  man,  *  but  a  little 
saint  instead.     Well,  I  have  three  wishes.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  are?* 

Nichette  nodded. 

*  I  wish  that  I  might  never  have  to  leave  this  island,  and  I  wish  that  I 
might  see  you  every  day,  and  I  wish  —  but  I  must  not  tell  you  the  third 
wish,  —  not  yet ! ' 

*Ah,  you  wish  for  things  that  are  so  easy  I '  said  Nichette,  disappointed. 
*  Will  you  tell  me  the  third  one  some  day  ? ' 
The  young  man  laughed  as  he  sat  up. 

*  Yes,  little  friend,  I  foresee  that  I  shall  tell  you  that,  and  many  things 
beside.  For  I,  too,  am  a  dreamer,  a  dreamer  of  the  things  that  are  to  be 
done  in  the  world  beyond  the  sea.  We  can  understand  each  other.  And 
we  have  all  the  summer  before  us,  and  a  summer  —  is  forever.' 

The  sun  dropped  low  over  the  tree  top  and  sent  its  slant  rays  under 
the  branches  full  upon  them  before  Nichette  remembered  that  she  should 
be  home  early. 

Both  were  punctual  at  their  tryst  next  day  and  the  day  that  followed 
they  met  more  gladly  still.  After  that  the  foliage  thickened  over  their 
heads  unnoticed,  the  grass  grew  deep  at  their  feet.  The  violets  died  and  the 
hedge  roses  bloomed,  and  when  the  roses  passed  the  summer  asters  came. 
The  blue  sky  paled  and  the  steady  sun  warmed  earth  and  air  till  they 
throbbed  with  the  fullness  of  life.  And  on  the  hilltop  the  strange,  ever-new, 
everlasting  miracle  of  that  which  haps  between  a  man  and  maid  repeated  it- 
self once  again.  Youth  the  maid  unknowing  and  Youth  the  man  uncaring 
what  the  future  might  bring,  alike  forgetful  of  their  dreams,  they  spent  that 
happy  summer  in  the  rapture  of  the  living  moment. 

But  a  morning  came  when  Nichette  waited  upon  the  hilltop  for  one  whc 
did  not  come.  She  waited  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  trees  and  th< 
twilight  shadows  struck  the  first  chill  of  autumn  to  her  heart.  Then  for  th< 
first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  afraid  of  the  solitude  and  the  dusk.     She  startec 
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at  the  rustle  of  the  grass  under  her  feet,  she  shuddered  at  the  sigh  of  a 
swaying  branch  overhead.  Yet  she  lingered  and  stared  into  the  strange 
shadows  with  a  frightened  hope  that  they  might  grow  into  the  shape  that 
would  scatter  all  fear.  Only  when  the  darkness  came  close  around  her 
she  turned  and  sped  down  the  hill  like  one  pursued,  and  never  left  off 
running  till  she  was  safe  in  her  own  yard,  breathless  and  white  with  a  terror 
that  returned  upon  her  in  fitful  starts  all  night  long. 

The  next  day  found  her  again  waiting  for  him,  curled  down  in  the 
long  grass  on  the  hilltop.  The  slow,  heavy  hours  drifted  against  her  heart; 
she  grew  cold  with  longing  and  sick  with  fear.  Then  she  saw  him  coming, 
and  at  once  the  sunshine  thrilled  her,  the  blood  stirred  again  in  her  limbs. 
She  rose  eagerly,  but  something  held  her  feet  and  would  not  let  her  move  to 
meet  him.  She  could  only  stretch  out  her  arms,  but  when  he  came  up  to 
her,  at  the  first  touch  of  his  lips  her  arms  fell  again.  She  shrank  back  and 
looked  into  his  face,  but  she  could  not  find  her  lover's  eyes. 

*  What  has  happened? '  she  asked,  and  trembled  before  he  could  reply. 
'  Nothing  has  happened,  Nichette,'  he  answered  gently,  *  but  what  we 

knew  must  come.     I  am  getting  ready  to  go  away.' 

*  Go  away  ? ' 

*  Yes,  little  one.'  He  drew  her  closer.  *  My  holiday  Is  over.  The 
busy  world  calls  me  back.  This  summer  has  been  the  sweetest  of  my  life, 
but  see  —  the  grass  is  turning  yellow  at  the  roots  and  there  lies  the  first 
dead  leaf  that  has  fallen.     The  summer  is  over.' 

*  But  you  said,  *  a  summer  is  forever '  I ' 

*It  is  forever — while  it  lasts  1  O  little  Nichette,  can't  you  see  that 
a  man  must  not  spend  his  life  in  this  sweet  idleness?  He  must  do  his  work 
among  men.     Have  I  not  told  you  ? ' 

*But  I — ?'  said  Nichette.  *What  is  there  for  me?  I  am  willing 
to  work,  I  want  to  work —  for  you  I  What  can  I  do  here  if  you  go  away? 
Oh !  I  thought  you  meant  to  take  me  with  you  I ' 

*No,  my  precious  Nichette,  I  cannot  do  that  now.  You  must  wait. 
It  would  be  wicked  for  me  to  take  you  from  this  peaceful  island  when  I 
have  no  place  ready,  even  for  myself.  You  forget  that  I  am  poor.  I  have 
nothing  and  I  have  yet  to  prove  what  I  can  win.' 

'  Bread  1  —  does  it  cost  so  much  ? ' 

'Ah,  you  do  not  understand.  But  you  must  believe  me.  Let  the  old 
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dream  go  by,  Nichette.  The  world  is  not  as  you  fancy  it,  and  a  man  works 
for  more  than  you  know  of.  No,  we  have  had  our  summer ;  now  you  must 
send  me  away  from  you,  and  I  shall  work  the  better  for  thinking  of  you 
here  on  this  dear  island,  sweet  and  secure.' 

*  But  I  shall  not  see  you  I ' 

'I  will  come  back  to  you,  —  I  promise  it — I  swear  it!  Sweetheart! 
Kiss  me  and  let  me  go ! ' 

So  they  parted.  And  the  years  went  by,  and  the  tender  sunlight  of 
Spring  rippled  on  the  distant  line  of  blue,  and  chill  mists  crept  up  from  it  on 
Autumn  nights,  but  they  brought  no  whisper  to  Nichette  from  beyond  the 
sea,  save  the  echo  of  her  own  heart  beating  in  her  ears. 

One  morning  a  woman  stood  on  the  hilltop  and  looked  away  to  the 
horizon.  The  dancing  sunlight  glinted  on  her  through  half  grown  leaves 
overhead,  the  grass  at  her  feet  was  young  and  green  and  flecked  with  violets. 
She  seemed  unaware  of  the  beauty  of  the  Springtime,  but  gazed  at  the  line 
of  sea  and  sky  with  sad,  quiet  eyes,  as  if  watching  for  something  to  appear 
there. 

*  Here  I  am,  Nichette,'  said  a  voice  at  her  side. 

She  turned ;  a  man,  bearded  and  grizzled,  stood  by  her. 

*  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,'  she  said. 

*  I  could  not  come  before,'  said  the  man.  *  It  is  years  since  I  have 
breathed  air  so  calm  as  this.  Shall  we  sit  down  here?  There  is  much  to 
say.' 

They  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  for  a  long  time  they  only  looked  at 
each  other,  curiously  and  searchingly,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  find  out  with- 
out words  whether  they  were  strangers  or  life-long  friends. 

'  Yes,  you  must  have  much  to  tell,'  said  Nichette  at  last.  *  You  have 
lived  in  the  great  world  all  these  years ;  you  have  worked,  and  learned,  and 
gained  wisdom.     Tell  it  now  to  me.' 

*  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world,  it  is  true,'  replied  the  man.  'And 
it  is  also  true  that  I  have  worked.  But  as  to  what  I  have  gained  —  is  it 
wisdom  ?  Is  it  anything  that  I  should  tell  to  you  ?  I  have  achieved  what 
I  undertook,  yes.  I  have  won  money  and  a  degree  of  fame.  But  it  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  the  other  things  we  used  to  dream  about,  Nichette. 

'  I  found  that  a  man  cannot  go  through  life  holding  his  ideals  aloft 
for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  vulgar.     He  needs  both  hands  to 
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steady  and  defend  himself  against  those  who  would  push  him  aside  or  knock 
him  down  to  make  their  own  way  clear.  He  soon  stows  his  ideals  where 
they  will  give  him  less  inconvenience  and  learns  to  fight.  The  struggle  to 
keep  his  footing  firm  on  the  common  clay  of  earth  grows  so  absorbing  that 
for  long  stretches  of  time  he  forgets  that  h*"  has  any  hidden  ideals.  He 
holds  his  own  and  makes  a  little  headway,  but  so  long  as  he  fights  fair  he 
sees  other  men  no  stronger  than  himself  standing  on  better  ground  than 
he  can  reach.  He  watches  with  a  sharper  eye  and  after  a  while  he  begins 
to  see  how  many  things  are  bought  and  sold  in  this  world.  He  sees  men 
buy  position,  and  power,  and  the  deference  of  their  fellows;  he  sees  them 
buy  the  means  to  their  dearest  desires;  he  sees  them  buy  pleasure,  and  ap- 
plause, and  even  what  looks  like  love.  More  than  all  this,  he  sees  what 
women  sell;  —  their  smiles  and  favors,  their  own  and  others'  honor,  their 
very  souls,  for  the  price  of  a  proud  name,  for  silken  raiment,  or  for  a  kiss 
they  covet. 

'  So  in  this  bartering  world  your  hero  of  the  youthful  dreams  at  last 
takes  pattern  and  he,  too,  buys  in  the  open  market.  Better  tools  for  his 
work,  first;  then  voices  that  will  bid  the  public  stay  and  behold;  then  all 
manner  of  interest  and  influence  and  advancement.  He  spends  lavishly 
that  he  may  beget  envy,  fruitful  of  much  renown !  And  when  Success,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  his,  he  is  sometimes  glad,  like  all  the  rest,  to  buy 
the  pleasant  drugs  that  make  him  forget  how  he  would  once  have  scorned 
such  purchase. 

*  Now,  Nichette,  do  you  wonder  most  that  I  have  staid  away  so  long? 
or  that  I  have  come  back  at  all  ?  But  I  gave  my  word,  you  know.  And 
I  never  wholly  forgot.  In  moments  when  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  fell 
away  a  little  I  would  recall  an  impossible  sweetness  and  beauty  that  had 
been ;  but  when  I  looked  at  the  old  ideals  they  were  tarnished,  and  strange, 
and  hardly  to  be  desired.  I  knew  they  were  useless  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  throw  them  utterly  away.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking 
more  about  them  and  wondering  if,  after  all,  they  had  been  worth  more 
than  anything  I  have  acquired. 

*  I  have  been  saying  to  myself,  "  There  is  an  island  where  the  air  is 
calm  and  gracious,  where  life  moves  gently,  and  hearts  beat  in  kindness. 
There  is  a  woman  as  tender  as  the  sunshine,  as  pure  as  the  violets,  and  as 
steadfast  as  the  hills  where  you  once  gathered  them.  She  shared  your 
dreams  when  the  world  was  as  fair  to  you  as  to  her,  and  she  waits  for  you 
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there  today  with  benison  in  her  arms/' 

*  I  put  the  thought  by,  but  it  came  close  and  closer.  I  did  not  believe 
a  woman  could  be  so  faithful,  but  the  yearning  grew  in  me  to  prove  it. 
The  man  mocked,  but  the  boy  swore  for  your  truth.  So  here  I  am.  The 
island  is  still  fair,  and  I  find  you  in  the  old  spot,  but  there  is  sadness  in  your 
eyes,  Nichette.  What  shadows  have  reached  you  here  across  the  years? 
Tell  me  your  story  now.' 

*  I  have  little  to  tell,'  said  Nichette.  *  My  life  has  been  so  quiet,  here 
always  on  this  island.  It  is  not  with  us  as  you  say  it  is  in  the  world  outside. 
Here,  all  we  have  to  part  with  we  give  freely.  And  perhaps  we  have  more 
time  to  remember.  But  I,  too,  have  learned  some  things.  You  taught  me 
first  the  beginning  of  love.  I  thought  I  knew  all  of  love  when  I  was  with 
/ou,  but  I  have  gone  on  learning  about  it  all  my  life.  At  first  it  was  all 
pure  joy  and  happiness;  there  was  never  anything  else  in  it  until  you  went 
away.  Then  it  was  all  loneliness,  and  sadness,  and  longing.  But  it  grew 
worse  than  that,  because  when  my  father  learned  what  was  to  happen  he 
put  me  out  of  his  house.  Yes,  it  was  that  way  with  me,  and  I  did  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  I  used  to  pray  that  you  might  come  back  so  I 
could  see  you  just  once,  I  needed  you  so.  But  I  knew  you  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  so  of  course  you  did  not  come. 

'Then  a  woman  who  lived  alone  took  me  into  her  house.  It  was  a 
very  poor  one,  but  she  never  seemed  to  care  for  comfort.  I  think  she  had 
had  trouble,  too,  and  it  had  made  her  soul  very  bitter,  but  she  was  kind  to 
me.  She  was  so  poor  she  had  to  work  in  the  fields  and  I  used  to  go  out 
and  work  with  her  so  long  as  I  was  able.  Of  course  I  was  then  all  dis- 
graced and  no  one  I  had  ever  known  would  speak  to  me.  Then  I  was  very 
sick,'  O  terribly  sick !  I  had  worked  too  hard,  the  doctor  said.  But  my 
little  baby  was  born —  your  son  —  and  he  was  strong  and  beautiful  and 
perfect.  He  was  always  well,  and  he  grew  so  fast,  and  did  such  wonderful 
things,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  were  blue  at  first  but  they  turned  brown,  just 
like  yours  1  I  couldn't  be  sad  when  I  had  him  to  love  and  care  for,  but  I 
used  to  wish  that  you  might  see  him,  you  would  have  been  so  proud  of  him! 

*  When  he  was  big  enough  I  used  to  take  him  into  the  fields  with  mc 
when  I  went  to  work,  and  he  would  sit  and  laugh  in  the  sunshine  and  dig 
his  white,  little  toes  into  the  warm,  brown  earth.  He  began  to  make 
friends;  all  people  admired  him,  he  was  such  a  fine  child.  I  was  told  after- 
wards that  my  father  used  to  ask  about  him  and  yearned  to  see  him,  but 
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his  pride  would  not  let  him  come  to  us.  Is  it  not  strange  that  when  I  look 
back  on  those  days  when  I  worked  so  hard  and  lacked  so  much,  they  seem 
almost  happy?  You  see,  I  had  come  not  to  mind  that  I  had  no  friends; 
and  I  no  longer  looked  for  you  to  come,  except  some  time  far  away,  so  I  was 
not  impatient;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  troubles  I  loved  you  more  tenderly 
because  of  the  great  gladness  you  had  given  me  in  my  precious —  That  next 
winter  he  died.  It  was  cold,  and  we  did  not  have  —  Oh !  my  God !  I  do 
not  know  what  happened  or  where  I  was  for  a  long  time.  After  that  my 
father  took  me  home.  I  have  never  gone  cold  and  I  have  never  felt  hunger 
since.  But  that  doesn't  bring  back — .  After  all,  it  was  best.  God 
knows.  Only  I  couldn't  see  it  then.  My  heart  was  full  of  wicked 
thoughts.  I  could  not  pray.  I  did  not  believe  even  the  Holy  Mother 
would  hear  me.     I  hated  all  men,  you  and  my  father  most. 

*  In  the  summer  some  strangers  came  to  the  island  again.  One  day 
I  was  in  the  garden  when  one  of  the  men  passed  by.  He  came  back  and 
spoke  to  me.  I  laughed  in  his  face  and  answered  him  saucily.  He  came 
again  and  I  gave  him  a  rose.  All  the  time  I  was  thinking  in  my  heart  what 
I  could  do  to  make  him  suffer,  how  I  could  make  him  feel  what  women  have 
to  feel,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  way,  but  I  could  not  be  satisfied.  So  one 
day  he  spoke  to  me  of  love  and  laid  his  hand  on  mine.  No  man  had  ever 
done  that  since  you  went  away,  and  it  stung  me  all  through  with  the  wrong 
I  was  doing.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  hurting  myself  worse  than  I  could 
ever  hurt  any  one  else.  I  told  him  there  was  my  baby's  grave  down  in  that 
field;  did  he  want  to  take  word  back  to  his  father  that  I  had  forgotten?  or 
was  false?  and  he  went  away. 

*A11  that  night  long  I  prayed  to  all  the  saints  to  save  me  from  my 
widcedness,  and  the  hate  began  to  go  out  of  me.  From  that  time  I  saw 
things  differently.  I  think  it  is  the  most  awful  thing  in  the  world  for  one 
human  being  to  desire  to  hurt  another.  There  is  enough  pain  that  we  can- 
not help,  that  comes  when  no  one  means  harm.  When  we  have  suffered 
ourselves  we  ought  always  to  be  pitiful.  I  think  now  that  is  what  Love 
means.  It  makes  us  selfish  at  first,  but  because  the  joy  of  it  goes  so  soon 
we  learn  to  be  patient  and  kind,  and  then  we  can  never  be  sorry  because 
of  it.' 

When  she  had  finished  the  man's  head  was  bowed  low  upon  the  fold 
of  her  skirt. 

*  It  is  you  who  have  gained  wisdom,  Nichette,'  he  said. 


SHE  WHO  WAITS 
Bv  Maurice  LeBlanc 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Clarence  Stratton 

ON  returning  from  a  trip  that  I  had  made  to  Domfront,  my 
neighbor  at  the  table,  a  habitue  of  the  resort  where  I  usually 
spent  the  summers,  said  to  me : 
'  You  have  seen  her  ? ' 
'Who?' 
'What?  —  why  the  girl,  —  the  girl  in  the  garden  I  * 

I  did  not  understand ;  he  explained. 

'You  must  have  noticed,  on  the  principal  street,  a  little  old  house 
flanked  by  turrets  whose  sills  open  out  on  a  slate  roof — ' 

'  Supported  by  carved  wooden  pillars? ' 

'  That's  it.  It's  there  that  she  lives,  all  alone,  the  last  survivor  of  a 
noble  family,  today  ruined.  Besides  the  priest  and  some  old  people,  she 
receives  no  one.  Sometimes  people  meet  her  in  the  loneliest  streets,  where 
the  sound  of  her  steps  does  not  disturb  the  silence.  But,  every  day,  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon,  one  is  certain  to  find  her  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
before  the  ruins  of  the  chateau,  seated  on  a  bench  before  which  opens  the 
marvelous  view  that  you  are  familiar  with,  and  there  she  remains  until  the 
sun  goes  down.' 

'  What  does  she  do  there  ? '  I  asked. 

My  neighbor  began  to  laugh. 

'  She  is  waiting,  it  appears,  she  is  awaiting  the  unknown,  the  Knight  of 
Love  that  every  woman  desires.  "  He  will  come  up  there,"  she  said  one 
day,  smiling,  to  a  disbeliever  who  poked  fun  at  her  expectation,  "  he  will 
come  along  the  valley,  on  horse,  and  he  will  mount  that  path  along  the  hill." 
She  has  been  keeping  herself  for  him  ten  years.' 

During  the  season,  I  heard  several  times  of  this  mysterious  person. 
Some  said  she  was  pretty,  others,  insignificant,  or  old,  or  awkward.  But  all 
the  details  confirmed  the  story  of  her  daily  watch  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  the 
garden. 

Not  knowing  her,  I  was  not  interested.  However,  the  evening  before 
my  departure,  riding  aimlessly  across  the  forests,  I  suddenly  perceived  the 
spires  and  towers  of  Domfront,  and  I  felt  then,  —  only  then,  I  am  sure, — 
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a  curiosity,  very  natural,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  the  woman  who  had  been 
waiting  for  Fate  ten  years. 

Why  did  I  not  enter  the  city  by  the  ordinary  route  ?  Domf  ront,  that 
strange  feudal  city,  is  at  the  end  of  a  plateau  which  extends  between  two 
valleys  as  the  prow  of  a  vessel  between  two  deep  waves.  Why  did  I  descend 
into  one  of  these  valleys?  Why  did  I  skirt  around  the  town  below  the 
ramparts,  below  the  colossal  layers  of  rock  that  support  them  ? 

I  was  following  the  river.  A  chapel  is  built  there.  And  it  was  there, 
yes,  there,  that  the  idea,  the  contemptible  idea  came  to  me.  Was  it  so  con- 
temptible ?  In  truth  it  did  not  appear  so  to  me.  It  had  the  aspect  of  noth- 
ing more  than  an  incident,  of  a  practical  joke.  There  was,  above  all,  —  and 
my  conscience  should  lend  to  this  certitude  something  to  allay  my  remorse, 
there  was  above  all,  the  desire  to  do  good,  to  create  joy  and  happiness. 

It  was  the  desire  which  often  carries  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
it  was  that  which  impelled  me  like  a  fool  to  this  adventure.  Like  a  fool,  I 
spurred  on.  Like  a  fool,  I  galloped  along  under  the  willows  and  the  poplars. 
The  shoes  of  the  horse  echoed  along  the  road.  I  noticed  the  noise  which 
floated  off  into  space,  and  my  glance  mounted  with  it  to  the  ridge  of  the 
rocks.  A  peculiar  ardor  stirred  my  breast.  I  could  have  hallooed.  But 
within  myself,  I  was  laughing — I  can  laugh  even  now. 

The  valley  narrowed;  two  abrupt,  foreboding  walls  hemmed  it  in. 
And  suddenly,  high  above,  on  the  left,  in  the  sky  I  saw  the  silhouette  of  a 
woman  bending  over  the  gorge.     She  was  there. 

At  the  end  of  the  defile  I  stopped  my  horse ;  then  dismounting,  I  tied  him 
to  a  tree.  I  recall  that  I  acted  with  perfect  ease,  as  one  who  is  not  conscious 
of  being  watched.  Was  I  not  merely  an  ordinary  tourist  detained  by  the 
beauty  of  the  spot?  I  made  a  few  steps  toward  the  clearing.  Among  the 
underwood  began  a  path,  which  followed  the  side  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  I  did 
hesitate,  but  only  for  a  second.     The  ascent  began. 

It  was  rapid  at  first.  Under  shelter  of  a  little  clump  of  oaks  which  hid 
me,  I  almost  ran;  and  so  I  covered  two-thirds  of  the  height,  but  then  the 
woods  ceased  and  I  could  advance  only  slowly.  I  hardly  dared  go  on.  She 
was  following  me,  I  had  no  doubt  of  it.  I  felt  that  this  uninterrupted  watch 
weighed  me  down  as  an  obstacle.  I  tried  to  laugh.  No,  I  could  not. 
Moreover,  an  irresistible  desire  was  forcing  me  to  raise  my  head.  I  wanted 
not  to,  but  I  had  to  obey.     And  I  saw  her,  some  yards  above  me,  her  body 
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bent  out  over  the  iron  railing  which  protected  the  footpath. 

Then,  I  recall,  I  made  a  hypocritical  gesture  of  astonishment,  of  admi- 
ration.    But  my  heart  was  beating.     And  hers  must  have  been  beating  also. 

There  were  still  several  good  steps  in  the  stone.  I  mounted  slowly, 
my  brow  bent  down.     And  then  I  stepped  on  the  terrace  where  she  stood. 

We  were  ten  feet  from  each  other.  I  looked  at  her.  She  gazed 
straight  at  me.  From  that  minute  there  was  on  my  part  no  comedy.  I 
acted  with  all  my  sincerity,  with  the  unreflective  impulse  of  our  best  instincts. 

She  did  not  appear  beautiful  to  me;  she  wore  a  poor  dress  which  accen- 
tuated the  inelegance  of  her  figure.  But  her  face  had  a  supernatural  sweet- 
ness and  charm  that  I  can  not  even  now  understand.  She  became  gradually 
pale.     Never  have  I  seen  on  a  face  such  an  expression  of  anguish  and  hope. 

I  approached.  She  sank  upon  a  bench,  fainting.  I  seated  myself 
beside  her. 

Before  us  spread  out  the  wonderful  landscape,  the  landscape  where  the 
hills  and  the  deep  forests  move  with  grace,  where  the  plains  undulate,  the 
horizons  interlace ;  all  that  beauty  which  gratifies  our  most  religious  yearn- 
ings. 

The  sun  was  setting.  Our  eyes  followed  its  perceptible  motion.  How 
alive  I  felt  her  to  be.  Near  those  I  have  loved  most,  in  the  ardor  of  our  most 
passionate  embraces,  never,  never,  have  I  felt  my  spirit  more  closely  linked 
with  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  the  life  of  one  being  absorbed  in  the  life  of 
another. 

I  took  her  hand.  A  trembling  seized  her  which  died  as  the  anguish 
of  a  wail.  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms.  The  sun  disappeared,  the  sky  grew 
red.     Around  us  the  garden  darkened. 

I  sought  her  lips.  She  gave  them  to  me,  humbly  and  joyfully,  the 
hesitating  lips  of  a  girl,  the  warm  lips  of  a  loving  woman. 

Night  fell.     Then  I  went  away,  saying  to  her, 

'  Tomorrow.' 

No  other  word  was  spoken  between  us.  There  never  has  been  any 
other.     She  has  never  seen  me  since. 

I  should  have  returned,  but  I  was  afraid,  afraid  of  the  inexplicable 
charm  of  her  melancholy,  of  her  smileless  face,  of  her  pallor  of  anguish  and 
hope.     And  besides  I  could  not  have  begun  the  detestable  comedy. 

Yes,  detestable,  and  my  remorse  is  just.     There  is  no  more  peace  for 
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mc,  for  I  have  played  with  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Po,or  dreamer  chained 
by  life  to  your  little  manor,  humble  servant  of  destiny,  patiently  waiting  on 
a  garden  bench  the  coming  of  love  and  happiness,  I  have  laughed  at  your 
appealing  confidence,  I  have  made  sport  of  your  dreams ;  I  have  played,  and 
it  is  an  odious  crime,  the  sacred  role  of  Fate ;  and  I  have  left  you. 

She  still  waits,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  now  she  waits  for  me.  All  the  days 
in  which  I  struggle  or  writhe  through  the  conflicts  of  passion  and  egotism, 
she  spends  in  her  lonely  garden.  Every  sun  that  dies,  she  sees  die.  And 
she  awaits,  she  awaits  the  return  of  him  who  touched  her  lips,  the  return  of 
him  who  received  her  first  and  her  last  kiss,  the  return  of  him  whom  she  loves 
and  will  love  always. 

I  did  go  back,  —  once.  I  hid  myself  like  a  poacher  behind  the  willows 
along  the  bank,  and  I  raised  my  eyes.  She  was  there  1  She  was  there! 
Above  the  ramparts,  leaning  over  the  cliff  towards  the  way  of  hope,  wait- 
ing. — 

Years  have  passed.  I  have  loved.  I  have  suffered.  I  have  lived. 
And  now  I  am  tired  of  loves,  of  crowds,  of  noise.  I  see  her,  she  draws  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  is  even  the  spirit  of  that  little  town.  Yes,  she  is  the 
spirit  of  little  old  towns,  a  spirit  soft,  sad,  which  tempts,  which  seduces, 
which  envelopes.  Her  eyes  are  calm  as  the  water  of  the  moats.  Her  move- 
ments are  as  silent  as  the  streets.  And  I  feel  the  cowardly  desire  to  partake 
of  this  little  comfortable  happiness,  without  shocks ;  to  repose,  to  sleep,  to 
live  without  living,  to  exist  without  knowing  it. 

I  feel  each  day  that  my  will  is  weakening.  I  no  longer  have  power. 
I  am  lost.  Wait  for  me,  wait  for  me.  A  little  more  bitterness,  a  few  more 
treacheries,  and  I  will  remount  the  path  winding  under  the  oaks.  And  I 
shall  bring  you  my  life  to  be  swallowed  up  in  your  own. 


THE  IRISH    LITERARY  DRAMA 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the   Twentieth  Century  Club 

Series  of  Plays 

By  Vida  D.  Scudder 

ON  this  first  evening  spent  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dramatic 
Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  explain  briefly  the  scope  and  aim  of  our  new  enter- 
prise. It  is  an  enterprise  modest  in  its  inception,  ambitious 
in  its  desire,  for  if  we  are  welcomed  and  the  way  made  plain, 
we  want  to  give,  not  this  season  only  but  every  season,  two 
or  three  plays  of  serious  value  that  Boston  would  probably  have  no  other 
chance  of  seeing. 

We  have  begun  with  some  plays  so  new  that  hardly  any  one  has  yet 
heard  of  them.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  we  mean  to  go  backward,  pre- 
senting next  time  a  play  by  Maeterlinck,  and  in  the  spring  a  play  by  the 
pioneer  in  the  contemporary  dramatic  movement,  Hcnrik  Ibsen.  If  we  arc 
encouraged  to  continue  we  shall  not  always  give  you  modem  shows ;  we  shall 
transport  you  to  Elizabethan  England,  to  the  France  of  Moliere,  it  may  be 
to  Greece,  it  may  be  to  India.  We  shall  wander  far  afield,  trying  to  select 
drama  which  presents  the  imaginative  life  of  the  race  at  some  moment  of 
special  interest.  And  that  we  all  may  bear  more  clearly  in  mind  what  these 
dramas  connote,  it  is  in  our  plan  always  to  preface  them,  as  is  done  in  the 
educational  dramatic  courses  given  by  the  government  in  Paris,  by  short 
critical  talks.  Such  use  of  the  drama  for  educational  purposes  is  something 
in  which  we  are  behind  other  modem  nations,  and  that  has  great  possibilities. 
We  may  not  always  be  able  to  enrich  our  evenings  by  another  art;  but 
tonight,  at  least,  no  feature  of  our  programme  is  more  noteworthy  than  the 
music  we  are  to  hear:  it  is  music  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  the  Celtic  race 
seems  expressed.  Indeed  it  is,  in  its  melodic  themes,  Irish  folk-music  of 
past  centuries,  most  sympathetically  harmonized  and  orchestrated  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Gilbert. 

For  this  meeting  also  we  have  been  fortunate,  and  you  will  soon  join 
cordially  in  this  statement,  in  securing  the  generous  and  most  efficient  cooper- 
ation of  Mr.  Clayton  Gilbert  and  of  his  pupils.  These  serious  young  students 
of  the  drama  have  thrown  themselves  with  fine  earnestness  into  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  roles,  in  several  cases  rather  unconventional  however  simple, 
which  the  plays  we  are  to  present  involved.  Your  thanks,  as  our  own,  are 
due  to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  to  them. 

You  perceive,  of  course,  that  the  spirit  of  our  little  movement  is  the 
same  which  is  actuating  an  informal  dramatic  Renascence  all  over  Europe. 
This  Renascence  started  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  Norway ;  it  has 
expressed  itself  in  the  Theatre  Libre  and  the  Independent  Theatre.  It  is 
today  astir  in  various  American  cities  besides  Boston.  In  most  European 
countries  the  movement  presents  from  time  to  time  original  plays.  We  in 
Boston  are  more  often  critical,  let  me  say  appreciative,  than  creative ;  still  we 
give  you  fair  warning  that  under  encouragement  there  is  no  knowing  what 
we  may  not  do. 

Why  by  the  side  of  the  superbly  equipped  and  extensive  work  of  the 
modem  stage  should  these  movements  spring  up  ?  Partly,  I  suppose,  from  the 
self-assertion  of  that  amateur  spirit  of  which  a  Bostonian,  by  adoption,  has 
been  delightfully  discoursing  to  us,  the  spirit  that  always  reacts  sooner  or  later 
from  a  highly  developed  professionalism.  Dramatic  self-expression  is  in- 
stinctive. In  Burmah,  I  am  told,  a  number  of  people  will  wander  inciden- 
tally into  a  certain  street  and  seat  themselves  expectant,  in  pink  silk  trousers 
upon  the  cleanly  ground.  Actors  appear,  and  a  drama  guileless  of  scenery 
goes  on,  blending  with  the  surroundings  of  the  natural  world  and  imparting, 
surely,  to  those  surroundings  something  of  its  own  character  of  magic  and  of 
dream.  Even  such  a  spontaneous  dramatic  expression  one  would  like  to  see 
in  our  western  world.  Why  not?  The  beginnings  are  with  us.  This 
dramatic  movement  is  in  line  with  other  art  movements  that  despite  the 
scoffer  have  a  real  existence.  *  Culture,'  says  Mr.  Yeats  in  an  article  written 
to  introduce  the  new  Irish  drama,  *  culture  is  certainly  a  labor  to  bring  again 
the  simplicity  of  the  first  ages,  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  added  to 
it.  The  drama  has  need  of  cities  that  it  may  find  men  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  cities  destroy  the  emotions  to  which  it  appeals,  and  therefore  the  days 
of  the  drama  are  brief  and  come  but  seldom.  It  has  one  day  when  the 
emotions  of  cities  still  remember  the  emotions  of  sailors  and  husbandmen 
and  shepherds  and  users  of  the  spear  and  bow;  as  the  houses  and  furniture 
and  earthen  vessels  of  cities,  before  the  coming  of  machinery,  remember  the 
rocks  and  the  woods  and  the  hillside;  and  it  has  another  day,  now  beginning, 
when  thought  and  scholarship  discover  their  desire.     In  the  first  day  it  is 
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the  Art  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  second  day,  like  the  dramas  acted  of  old 
times  in  the  hidden  places  of  temples,  it  is  the  preparation  of  a  priesthood. 
It  may  be,  though  the  world  is  not  old  enough  to  show  us  an  example,  that 
this  Priesthood  will  spread  their  religion  everywhere,  and  make  their  art 
the  art  of  the  people.' 

A  beautiful  conception,  surely :  but  one,  as  we  at  once  feel,  that  bears 
small  relation  to  the  present  professional  stage.  And,  indeed,  the  Irish 
dramatic  movement  has  arisen  in  direct  and  intense  protest  against  'the 
commercial  theatre.'  *The  theatre  of  commerce,'  says  Mr.  Yeats  again: 
'  The  masterpiece  of  that  movement  toward  externality  in  life  and  thought 
and  art  against  which  the  criticism  of  our  day  is  learning  to  protest.'  And 
again :  '  Why  should  we  thrust  our  works,  which  we  have  written  with 
imaginative  sincerity  and  filled  with  spiritual  desire,  before  those  quite  ex- 
cellent people  who  think  that  Rossetti's  **  women  are  '  guys,' "  that  Rodin's 
women  are  **  ugly,"  and  that  Ibsen  is  **  immoral  " :  and  who  only  want  to  be 
left  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  works  so  many  clever  men  have  made  especially 
to  suit  them?  We  must  make  a  theatre  for  ourselves  and  our  friends  and 
for  a  few  simple  people  who  understand  from  sheer  simplicity  what  we 
understand  from  scholarship  and  thought.  We  have  planned  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  with  this  hospitable  emotion.' 

The  new  drama,  then,  abandons  all  aim  at  drawing  the  big  public  and 
making  money.  Great  art  has  of  course  never  tried  to  draw  the  public. 
It  may,  to  be  sure,  steal  unaware  into  the  heart  of  the  people  and  become  a 
part  of  their  life;  but  the  people  is  quite  distinct  from  the  public.  Mr. 
George  Moore,  another  of  our  Irish  school,  in  a  clever  article,  discusses  the 
conditions  of  popular  dramatic  success.  He  considers  the  paradox,  that 
plays  from  which  nobody  could  possibly  receive  real  pleasure,  and  which 
are  commonly  disparaged  as  silly  and  vulgar,  will  yet  attract  the  crowds 
and  bring  in  the  dollars;  and  he  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  world 
at  large  does  not  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  theatre,  but  only  for  amusement. 
As  some  one  else  puts  it,  the  modern  drama  provides  the  hearer  with  *a 
series  of  nervous  shocks,'  —  which  is  perhaps  the  idea  of  amusement  most 
encouraged  by  our  electric  civilization.  Mr.  Moore  remarks  that  the  world 
would  never  go  to  see  Shakespeare  were  amusement  not  added  to  pleasure; 
and  he  instances  a  performance  of  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  a  year  or 
two  ago  to  which  all  London  flocked,  and  in  which  the  chief  attraction  was 
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an  automatic  rabbit  which  hopped  sedately  across  the  scene  in  the  stage 
moonlight. 

I  confess  that  I  should  have  liked  to  see  that  rabbit.  We  are  all 
children,  and  I  think  it  is  the  child  in  us  who  is  entertained  by  the  marvelous 
feats  of  modem  stage  scenery.  We  have  this  autumn  watched  an  enchanted 
forest  insensibly  transformed  into  a  mighty  hall.  We  have  seen  with  de- 
light a  tropical  scene  where  waving  grass  is  moved  by  the  valiant  hero  even- 
ing by  evening,  and  a  superb  sunset  over  rainbow-hued  waters  is  followed 
by  gathering  night  and  the  rise  of  a  majestic  stage  moon,  while  a  clever  farce 
proceeds  in  the  foreground  to  these  ingenious  glories.  In  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  I  watched  these  fine  doings  gleefully,  but  all  the  time,  if  I 
may  quote  the  words  of  the  Bard  of  the  Uninitiated,  a  question  rang  in  my 
cars:  '  It's  pretty,  but  it  is  Art? '  The  scenic  elaborations  of  the  modem 
stage  are  innocent  enough,  but  I  suspect  that  while  we  watch  them  the  artist 
in  us  goes  to  sleep.  *Art  is  evocation,  not  realization;  therefore  scenery 
should  be  strictly  limited,  if  not  abolished,  altogether,'  says  Mr.  Moore. 

Yet  your  committee  has  no  intention  of  joining  in  the  outcry  against 
the  commercial  stage.  I  for  one  think  it  a  phenomenon  as  admirable  as 
it  is  amazing,  —  smoothly  running,  like  any  other  machine-made  product, 
and  kept  with  all  its  complications  up  to  date  and  in  perfect  repair.  But 
is  there  no  room  for  other  dramatic  developments  by  its  side?  There  has 
always  been  a  poetry  for  the  few;  there  is  a  fiction  for  the  few  today.  A 
drama  for  the  few  has  until  lately  not  existed.  May  not  the  time  have  come 
to  welcome  it?  We  shall  have  no  automatic  rabbits  to  show  you,  hopping 
about  our  stage  tonight.  Our  first  appeal  is  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the 
eye,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Irish  school  which  claims  that  the 
decline  of  the  drama  dates  from  the  time  when  the  nobler  but  less  facile 
joy  of  hearkening  to  melodious  speech  was  put  into  a  second  place  by  the 
rising  elaboration  of  spectacular  elements. 

For  the  rest '  all  art,'  says  Yeats,  *  is  an  asceticism  of  the  imagination.' 
There  is  obviously  slight  asceticism  of  the  imagination  or  anything  else  about 
the  modern  professional  stage.  But  we  ask  you  to  practice  this  imaginative 
asceticism  tonight,  assured  that  it  will  lead  you,  if  you  permit,  deep  into  the 
land  of  dream,  which  is  the  land  where  you  may  meet  this  new  and  lovely 
art  of  the  Celtic  people.  We  have  no  excitements  to  offer  you.  But  if  you 
find  no  amusement  in  these  plays,  we  trust  that  you  may  yet  find  pleasure, 
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simple  and  deep.  I  can  Imagine  Wordsworth  not  ill  at  ease  in  this  audience 
of  ours :  I  can  imagine  Jean  Francois  Millet.  Can  you  imagine  them  fre- 
quenting an  ordinary  theatre  ? 

Why  have  we  chosen  Irish  plays  for  our  first  evening?  Chiefly  I 
suspect  because  they  seem  to  us  beautiful,  but  also  because  they  are  just  now 
exciting  special  interest.  This  interest  is  illustrated  by  the  felicitous  coinci- 
dence which  brings  Miss  Wycherley  to  Boston  at  the  very  time  when  our 
performance  had  long  been  planned. 

And  no  wonder  that  we  are  interested;  for  the  Irish  dramatic  movement 
is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Irish  Renascence:  than  which  no  more  beautiful 
instance  of  the  spiritual  awakening  of  a  nation  has  been  witnessed  by  the 
modem  world.  The  leaders  of  the  new  movement  are  changing  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  national  problem.  Political  agitation  they  have  for  the  time 
abandoned.  They  are  occupied  with  the  Irish  race  rather  than  with  the 
Irish  nation:  they  seek  to  penetrate  to  the  springs  of  the  life  of  that  race, 
and  to  interpret  Ireland  to  herself  at  the  same  time  that  they  reveal  her  to 
the  world.  Surely  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  watch  a  patriotic  movement 
that  works  not  primarily  through  political  recrimination  or  self-assertion, 
but  through  struggling  to  keep  the  soul  of  a  race  alive.  For  there  are  other 
destinies  beside  political;  so  long  as  the  soul  lives,  a  nation  can  never  die, 
and  should  the  soul  wither,  of  what  avail  were  political  independence  ?  The 
leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  work  then  largely  through  the  re- 
vival of  the  imaginative  and  spiritual  passion  of  the  Celt.  Ireland  is  to 
them  a  Holy  Land :  they  long  to  retain  all  that  is  best  and  most  distinctive 
In  her  national  tradition:  and  they  believe  that  if  this  can  be  achieved  she 
will  never  forfeit  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  all  owe  this  movement  gratitude,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause it  is  opening  to  us  new  sources  of  pure  refreshment  and  delight,  reno- 
vating as  the  Arthurian  legends  or  the  old  Norse  stories  dear  to  Wagner 
and  to  William  Morris.  In  the  great  Cuchullin  Saga,  or  the  earlier  story 
cycle  of  Finn  and  Oisin,  given  to  us  by  the  labors  of  Lady  Gregory,  Miss 
Eleanor  Hull,  and  Standish  O'Grady,  the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  race 
shine  clear.  Did  one  not  shrink  from  superlatives,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
say  that  nothing  in  other  ancient  epic  cycles  could  equal  in  imaginative  fer- 
tility, in  story-telling  power,  in  emotional  color  and  wealth  of  aesthetic 
suggestiveness,  these  wonderful  epics.     The  renascence  of  wonder  that  is 
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so  markedly  affecting  us  is  making  men  turn  to  the  childhood  of  the  European 
races  with  a  deeper  hunger  and  a  keener  thirst  than  were  known  to  the  facile 
romantic  enthusiasms  of  the  last  century.  Surely  these  Irish  legends,  with 
their  fleeting  mysticism  continually  at  play  through  their  tragic  passion  and 
fair  imaginings,  with  their  uplift  of  pathos  into  the  heroic  region,  satisfy 
that  thirst  as  it  can  rarely  be  satisfied  elsewhere.  To  our  joy  be  it  said 
the  fountain  is  only  partially  unsealed,  and  one  surmises  that  the  Christian 
legendary  lore  that  comes  from  ages  when  Ireland  was  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Europe,  holds  treasures  no  less  precious  than  those  already  given. 

The  dramatic  movement  is  in  closest  relation  with  this  revival  of  Irish 
legend  and  actuated  by  the  same  high  loyalty  to  the  National  Ideal.  Ire- 
land has  never  known  a  drama:  and  this  late  flowering  of  the  dramatic 
impulse  strikes  us  with  surprise.  Yet  the  old  epics  furnish  us  with  proof 
that  the  Irish  genius  is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  instinct.  Amazing  fertility 
in  the  invention  of  plot  and  incident  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  that 
distinguishes  the  early  literature  of  the  Celt  from  that  of  the  elegiac  and 
uninventive  Anglo-Saxon;  dialogue,  carried  on  with  a  brevity,  wit,  and 
flexibility  unknown  to  the  formal  epic  manner  is  a  surprisingly  large  element : 
and  some  of  the  greatest  tragic  motifs  in  the  world  are  contained  in  the 
Sagas.  One  can  only  wonder  that  the  dramatic  form  was  not  precipitated 
long  ago.  But  the  muse  of  Drama  visits  a  nation  but  once :  and  perhaps  it 
is  now,  in  the  evening  of  time,  that  her  gracious  Presence  has  come  to  Inisf  ail. 

It  was  in  1899  that  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  started  in  Dublin. 
The  promoters  of  the  movement,  —  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr. 
Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  George  Russell,  better  known  as 
A.  £.,  and  others,  are  among  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party.  They  are  also,  however,  men  and  women  of  letters,  convinced  that 
the  national  life  can  know  no  real  quickening  through  cheap  or  vulgar  means. 
It  follows  that  the  dramas  they  produce  are  no  mere  campaign  documents, 
though  patriotic  passion  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  type  is  the  inspiration  of 
them  all.  'No  play  will  be  produced,'  —  so  ran  the  first  manifesto, — 
'  that  could  not  hope  to  succeed  as  a  book.'  This  literary  quality  difleren- 
tiates  the  dramas,  I  think,  from  such  productions  as  Mr.  Pinero's  and  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  —  sparkling  to  brilliancy  as  one  listens,  but  flat  as  stale  cham- 
pagne when  one  reads  them  tranquilly  at  home. 

The  plan  of  the  founders  was  to  give  one  or  two  plays  in  the  spring  of 
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every  year.  The  plays  of  the  first  season  were  *  The  Countess  Cathlcen,* 
which  we  are  now  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  see  in  Boston,  and  *Thc 
Heather-field,'  by  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  —  a  play  given  in  this  city  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Those  of  the  second  year  were  *  Maive '  by  Mr.  Martyn, 
*  The  Bending  of  the  Bough '  by  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  *  The  Last  Feast 
of  the  Fianna '  by  Miss  Alice  Milligan.  A  strong  desire  was  felt  to  try 
the  experiment  of  plays  in  Gaelic  and  Dr.  Hyde  accordingly  wrote  *  The 
Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  which  was  the  first  play  given  in  that  tongue.  The 
success  was  unexpected  and  other  plays  in  Gaelic  followed :  *  Riders  to  the 
Sea,'  our  first  play  tonight,  has  been  performed  with  strong  success,  both  in 
Gaelic  and  in  English. 

Indeed,  the  welcome  accorded  the  movement  exceeded  all  hopes.  In 
the  last  five  years  it  has  been  spreading  all  over  Ireland.  The  plays,  espe- 
cially those  written  in  Gaelic,  are  acted  by  the  pupils  in  schools,  by  church 
sodalities:  in  tiny  villages  all  over  the  land.  Priests  are  turning  play- 
wrights and  producing  little  masques  and  dramas  for  their  parishioners  to 
present.  Pretty  stories  tell  how  swift  and  sensitive,  especially  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideal  suggestion,  is  an  Irish  audience.  In  Mr.  Martyn's  *  Heather 
Field'  the  hero,  to  use  Mr.  Yeats'  description,  *  Attained  the  Divine  Vision 
as  his  brain  perished.'  The  Irish  audience  hissed  the  doctors  who  found 
him  mad ;  but  when  the  play  was  repeated  in  London  it  was  the  doctors  who 
won  the  sympathy.  I  do  not  know  which  way  the  current  ran  in  Boston !  — 
Three  special  sentences  in  '  The  Bending  of  the  Bough '  won  great  ap- 
plause, —  and  from  the  gallery,  mind  you.  One  was :  *  We  have  no  proof 
that  spiritual  truths  are  illusory,  whereas  we  know  that  the  world  is.'  An- 
other: 'Respectable  Causes.  Is  a  Cause  ever  respectable?'  And  the 
third:  '  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  and  the  wrong  way  always 
seems  the  more  reasonable.' 

The  dramatic  movement  has  been  surprisingly  prolific :  to  give  even  a 
partial  list  of  the  plays  produced  would  take  too  long.  As  we  said,  they 
are  good  to  read.  Are  they  equally  good  to  see  ?  Has  this  new  Irish  drama 
true  dramatic  quality? 

We  confess  that  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  And  one  criticism 
must  at  once  be  passed  upon  it.  The  weakness  of  the  Celt  lies  invariably 
in  his  lack  of  constructive  power:  in  the  absence  of  that  architectonic  quality, 
as  Arnold  called  it,  which  is  as  necessary  to  shape  a  drama  as  to  shape  a 
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nation.  Of  this  quality  the  old  Irish  epics,  despite  their  wealth  of  incident, 
have  little,  and  the  defect  is  repeated  in  these  modern  dramas.  Few  of 
these  plays  are  sustained  or  carefully  evolved  drama.  They  contain  dra- 
matic elements  in  abundance,  but  these  elements  are  shown  in  situation 
rather  than  in  sequence.  Often,  as  is  the  case  with  our  plans  tonight,  they 
consist  in  a  single  scene.  Like  Browning's  monologues,  they  show  us  the 
dramatic  moment  alone,  leaving  us  to  infer  past  and  future. 

In  *  The  King's  Threshold,'  by  Mr.  Yeats,  a  Poet  in  whose  person  the 
dignity  of  poetry  has  been  outraged  by  his  dismissal  from  the  King's  table, 
refuses  to  eat,  and  lies  all  day  on  the  royal  threshold,  an  emaciated,  ridicu- 
lous, and,  if  you  like,  heroic  figure,  while  his  pupils  and  the  princesses,  his 
own  sweetheart,  and  the  King  himself,  plead  with  him  in  vain.  This  is 
the  whole  little  play ;  —  ah,  but  not  the  whole  I  For  one  must  add  the  most 
ethereal  and  delicately  cadenced  phrasing.  In  *  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan ' 
Ireland  herself,  weary,  ancient,  dowered  with  undying  charm,  calls  the 
young  man  from  his  bride,  and  he  obeys  and  follows.  In  *  The  Marriage,' 
that  merry  drama,  the  poet  Raftery,  a  figure  dear  to  popular  tradition,  lures 
all  passers-by  into  the  bare  little  house  where  new-made  husband  and  wife 
have  just  hospitably  fed  him  with  their  last  mouthful,  and  wiles  with  his 
sharp  rhymes  the  money  from  the  neighbors'  pockets  and  the  goods  out  of 
their  carts.  That  is  all,  —  and  after  all,  the  *  Commercial  Drama '  is  so 
well  constructed,  and  imparts  to  us  its  *  series  of  nervous  shocks'  with  so 
admirably  planned  sequence  and  contrast  that  perhaps  we  can  spare  that  sort 
of  thing  for  once,  as  much  impressionist  fiction  is  sparing  it.  This  Irish 
drama  does  possess,  to  my  mind,  much  of  the  eternally  dramatic.  As  you 
watch  *  Riders  to  the  Sea '  I  am  mistaken  if  you  do  not  feel  yourself  purified 
by  pity  and  terror.  And  *  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope '  will  perhaps  purify 
us  by  healthy  Irish  laughter.  Humor  this  drama  has,  and  pathos,  and  the 
deep  call  of  a  hidden  beauty:  it  quickens  and  enlarges  life  by  enlarging 
imaginative  experience:  above  all  is  it  dramatic  because,  with  peculiar 
poignancy,  it  realizes  and  ever  presents  to  us  the  abiding  oppositions  of  life. 

When  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  started  a  vigorous  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  nascent  drama  should  find  its  inspiration  in  ancient 
myth  and  legend,  in  the  life  of  the  peasant  folk,  in  Irish  patriotic  history, 
or  in  life  at  large  as  reflected  in  the  author's  consciousness.  Mr.  Yeats, 
Mr.  John  Eglinton,  Mr.  Russell,  and  others  were  among  the  combatants. 
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and  many  clever  things  were  said. 

As  matter  of  fact  the  Irish  drama  is  following  its  own  sweet  will,  as  art 
will  do,  and  exploring  all  these  paths.  No  one,  however,  can  deny  that 
most  of  these  plays  are  as  Mr.  Yeats  predicted  that  they  would  be,  '  remote, 
spiritual,  and  ideal ' :  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  the  Celtic  spirit  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  greater  number  of  the  plays  are  drawn  from 
legend:  at  times  heroic  and  ancient,  as  in  Yeats's  *  On  Bailie's  Strand,'  which 
is  a  retelling  of  the  Irish  version  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  or  *  Diarmuid  and 
Grania,'  a  drama  written  in  collaboration  by  Yeats  and  Moore,  or  Miss 
Milligan's  *Last  Feast  of  the  Fianna.'  Oftener  the  legend  is  Christian, 
or  it  may  be  bom  in  the  land  of  dreams.     Such  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Hyde's 

*  Lost  Saint,'  and  *  Christmas  Masque,'  and  with  the  majority  of  Mr.  Yeats 's 
plays,  such  as  *  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,'  *  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan,' 
and  *The  Hour-Glass.'     The  loveliest  play  of  this  group  is  to  my  mind 

*  The  Countess  Cathleen.'  It  is  taken  from  the  old  folk-tale,  repeated  over 
and  over  till  it  is  almost  a  constant  in  Irish  imagination,  of  the  woman  who 
went  to  Hell  to  save  souls. 

Beside  this  legendary  group  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  modem 
problem-plays.  Among  these,  despite  its  symbolic  character,  we  may  rank 
that  appealing  cry  of  pure  iconoclastic  distaste  for  the  phenomenal  universe, 

*  Where  There  is  Nothing.'  Here,  too,  belongs  Mr.  Martyn's  *The 
Heather  Field,'  and  Mr.  Moore's  brilliant  and  sardonic  drama,  —  to  my 
mind  the  ablest,  intellectually,  of  these  Irish  plays,  —  *  The  Bending  of  the 
Bough.'  The  influence  of  Ibsen  is  evident  in  this  group,  yet  their  national 
passion  redeems  their  art  from  imitation. 

Finally,  we  find  the  little  group  from  which  our  plays  tonight  arc 
chosen,  —  pictures  of  peasant  life  as  simple  and  convincing  as  those  given 
us  by  Verga,  —  including  beside  our  two  *The  Pot  o'  Broth'  and  *Thc 
Marriage.' 

Even  as  we  make  the  list  classification  eludes  us,  —  so  inveterate  is  the 
interplay  of  idealism,  —  mysticism  if  you  will,  —  and  prosaic  realism  in  the 
Celtic  genius,  so  full  of  dream  are  these  peasant-folk,  and  so  charged  with 
popular  expressiveness  are  many  of  the  symbols  chosen  to  convey  philo- 
sophic motif.  All  the  plays  alike  are  saturated  with  feeling  for  the  Irish  past 
and  with  allusions  to  its  beautiful  mythology:  all  are  inspired,  directly  or 
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indirectly^  by  a  patriotism  as  intense  as  that  which  flames  in  *  Cathleen  ni 
Hoolihan,'  the  only  play  of  Yeats  that  grips  the  heart  as  powerfully  as  it 
does  the  imagination.  These  plays  throw  in  to  the  Dark  Ages  the  mid- 
Victorian  idea  of  a  conflict  between  Realism  and  Mysticism.  The  *Lost 
Saint,'  —  which  Lady  Gregory  rightly  describes  as  a  pure  white  wind-flower 
in  the  dramatic  garden,  —  is  simply  a  legend  visualized;  but  what  the  spec- 
tators see  is  a  little  school-room,  in  Ireland,  where  a  teacher  and  a  group  of 
ragged  urchins  are  prosaically  conning  the  rudiments  of  learning,  while  the 
old  beggar  wanders  in  uninvited,  as  happens  I  imagine  in  many  a  parish 
schoolhouse  today.  A  pair  of  modern  Irish  vagabonds  have  intruded  into 
the  ancient  Hall  of  Conchobar,  close  to  *  Bailie's  Strand.'  I  confess  that  I 
prefer  the  legend-plays  that  have  this  local  color  to  those  placed  like  *  The 
Hour-Glass '  in  No  Man's  Land. 

As  for  the  problem-plays,  each  is  as  visionary  as  it  is  sharply  realistic. 
Bare  presentation  could  no  further  go  than  in  Mr.  Moore's  picture  of  the 
petty  political  squabbles  of  two  small  Scottish  towns:  the  portraits  of  the 
Aldermen  half  entertain  half  bore  us  by  the  very  crudity  of  their  truth  to 
fact.  But  the  hero  is  a  young  fellow  wavering  between  the  claims  of  the 
material  universe  embodied  in  a  ver^^  sweet  girl  and  those  of  another  country, 
to  the  image  of  whiph  *he  vainly  loRgs  to  ;see  his  town  conform :  and  the 
spiritual  conception  of  Celtic  destiny  that  is  transforming  Irish  patriotism 
today  is  nowhere  more  exquisitely  l^xpressed  th^n  in  his  dialogue  with  the 
old  patriot  and  dreamer,  Alderman  Kirwan^*  Some  day  I  shall  believe  as 
implicitly  as  you  do  in  the  great  unity  of  things.  I  wish  to  feel  when  I  look 
at  the  stars  shining  or  the  flowers  growing,  that  all  is  a  great  harmonious 
song,  singing  through  space  and  through  the  ages,  and  that  each  race  has  its 
destitiy,  and  that  as  no  race  has  looked  so  long  and  steadfastly  through  the 
shells  of  things  out  into  the  beyond,  as  our  Celtic  race,  it  will  be  the  first 
to  attain  this  supreme  end.  We  know  the  end  is  union  with  something  be- 
yond, though  words  may  not  further  define  it;  we  feel  it  throbbing  always 
like  a  pulse  within  us.'  .  .  .  '  I  am  nothing,  but  I  must  believe  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  land  under  foot:  I  must  see  in  it  the  birthplace  of  noble 
thought,  of  heroism  and  beauty  and  divine  ecstasies.  These  are  souls,  and 
in  a  far  truer  sense  than  we  are  souls;  this  land  is  the  birthplace  of  our 
anterior  selves,  at  once  ourselves  and  our  gods.  Our  gods  have  not  perished, 
they  have  but  retired  to  the  lonely  hills.' 
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In  studies  of  peasant  life  from  which  our  plays  tonight  are  taken, — 
the  subtle  blending  of  imaginative  and  natural  passion  that  marks  the  Celtic 
genius  finds  perhaps  clearest  expression.  I  confess  that  these  plays  seem  to 
me  to  possess  more  enduring  value  than  the  greater  number  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
delicately  woven  veils  of  Druid  mist,  vocal  with  echoes  of  the  ancient  world. 
As  you  are  soon  to  judge,  they  simply  show  us  Ireland  as  she  is,  in  her  moods, 
now  merry,  now  sad.  The  peasantry  for  whose  benefit  they  are  given  will 
recognize  in  them  a  familiar  life.  Yet  because  the  Irish  people  have  never 
lost  their  Seeing  power,  the  Vision  is  never  far  from  these  direct  transcrip- 
tions of  fact :  and  because  in  that  far  life  remote  from  modem  noises,  they 
have  never  cut  themselves  off  from  what  Yeats  calls  The  Great  Memory, — 
that  vast  race-memory  which  we  all  share,  which  goes  back  to  the  morning 
of  the  world,  —  therefore  these  dramas  constantly  recall  a  beauty  and  passion 
that  have  fled.  The  hint  of  mystery  subtly  penetrates  their  homely  prose. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  little  play  *The  Marriage.'  At  the 
end,  the  blind  poet  who  has  so  richly  repaid  the  hospitality  of  his  simple 
hosts,  goes  out  with  wistful,  ghostly  sigh,  leaving  his  gifts  behind,  and  the 
husband  asks  of  the  newcomer:  *  Did  you  meet  a  blind  fiddler  going  out 
of  the  door,  —  the  poet  Raftery?'  An'd  the  answer  comes:  *I  did  not: 
but  I  stood  by  his  grave  at TChldendn  three  days  3^0.*'  *His  grave?'  cries 
the  bride:  *Oh,  Martin,  it  was  a  dead* man  that  was  in  it!'  But  the 
revelation  does  not  trouble  nor  indeed  greatly  surprise  us,  —  we  accept  it 
with  a  very  gentle  awe,  ecKoihg'bnly  the  words  of  the  young  husband: 
'  Whoever  it  was,  it  was  a  man  sent  by  God  Wa^  In  it.' 

*The  Twisting  of  the  Rope'  is  a  plain  picture  of  an  Irish  merry- 
making; yet  you  will  find  it  full  of  hints  from  The  Great  Memory.  In  the 
midst  of  this  joyous  gathering  you  shall  see  presently  a  young  girl,  spell- 
bound by  the  beguiling  tongue  of  a  poet,  —  and  in  the  verses  he  chants  with 
her,  as  in  the  dispraising  he  puts  on  the  province  of  Munster,  in  a  hundred 
turns  of  phrase  and  style,  you  will  recognize,  if  you  are  wise,  echoes  from 
the  Irish  past.  Moreover,  be  it  known  to  you,  that  this  poet  is  a  figure 
intimately  familiar  to  folk-lore.  Hanrahan  the  Red  is  he.  He  has  known 
dealings  with  the  Shee,  the  august  faery-folk  of  Ireland :  by  the  might  of  his 
incantation,  fair  Cleena  of  the  wave  was  once  beguiled  to  stoop  to  a  mortal's 
love.  But  Hanrahan,  when  he  had  evoked  the  lovely  fay  scorned  her, 
wherefore  she  laid  a  curse  upon  him,  to  love  women  and  be  loved  by  them 
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forever,  yet  never  be  able  to  abide  by  their  side.  Knowledge  of  his  story 
lends  new  significance  to  the  episode  you  are  to  see,  and  even  while  you 
share  in  the  triumph  of  prose  and  of  Oona's  mother,  you  will  send  a  faint 
thought  of  sorrow  after  the  vagabond  poet,  exiled  by  ingenious  Irish  wit 
from  warmth  and  love  and  firelight  and  left  to  beat  his  loneliness  against 
the  door,  while  his  harsh  cries  move  the  revelers  to  mirth.  It  is  the  Imagina- 
tion of  Ireland,  forever  exiled,  forever  yearning,  to  whose  plaints  you  shall 
hearken. 

The  music  of  the  jig  sets  the  key  to  'The  Twisting  of  the  Rope.' 
Through  *  Riders  to  the  Sea '  wails  the  keening  for  the  dead.  Faintly  it 
sounds  at  the  beginning,  heard  by  the  spiritual  ear  alone;  but  at  the  end  it 
rises  in  enthralling  power,  and  blends  with  the  cruel  moaning  of  the  sea 
which  one  knows  without  words  dashes  its  bitter  foam  below  the  cottage 
windows.  Mr.  Synge,  who  spends  his  summers  in  the  Arran  Isles  where 
the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid,  imparts  to  his  play  as  it  seems  to  me  most 
wonderfully  that  expectant  shudder  with  which  feeble  women-folk  await 
the  stem  will  of  the  ocean.  In  this  primitive  life,  homeliest  details,  like  the 
dropped  stitches  in  a  stocking,  or  boards  leaning  against  the  wall,  can  assume 
a  fearsome  significance.  Imaginative  awe  steals  over  us,  as  we  listen  to  the 
old  mother,  chanting  as  in  a  litany  the  names  of  her  sons  whom  the  rapacious 
deep  has  claimed;  when,  after  brief  absence,  she  re-enters,  with  haunted 
eyes,  we  know  long  before  the  distant  keening  rises  that  the  omen  is  fulfilled 
and  that  the  body  of  the  last  of  her  men-children  shall  be  borne  into  the 
room.  Yet,  pure  tragic  essence  that  it  is,  the  play  leaves  us,  I  think,  with 
no  painful  impression;  for  it  has  this  of  great  tragedy,  that  it  is  very  calm. 
There  is  something  august  and  awe-compelling  in  the  transformation  of  the 
old  mother  at  the  close,  when  the  very  fulness  of  sorrow  brings  release  from 
fear,  and  petulance  and  terror  and  anguish  die  away,  in  the  solemnity  of  not 
unwelcome  peace. 

I  called  this  Irish  drama  *a  drama  for  the  few'  a  while  ago;  I  hope 
the  phrase  rang  unpleasantly  in  your  ears.  For  its  very  object,  —  and  in 
this  the  Irish  movement,  as  I  think,  differs  from  the  new  drama  as  repre- 
sented by  Maeterlinck  or  Ibsen,  —  is  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people.  But 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  people  is  not  the  public,  and  the  drama  will 
never  be  free  to  attain  full  beauty  and  significance  until  it  lets  the  thought 
of  amusing  the  public  go. 
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It  is  our  unfortunate  illusion  that  the  mediocre  is  synonymous  with  the 
democratic;  let  us  cast  the  thought  aside.  *  The  majority,'  says  Mr.  Moore, 
*  decide  what  art  shall  live ;  but  this  majority  is  composed  of  the  minority 
of  successive  generations.'  We  must  establish  somehow  a  connection  be- 
tween those  few,  who  by  force  of  fine  and  true  instinct,  have  gone  behind 
the  facile  and  cheap  art-notions  of  the  modern  half-awakened  public,  and 
have  cared  for  The  Great  Memory  and  the  beauty  that  cannot  die, — we 
must  make  a  connection,  I  say,  between  these  few  and  the  great  throng  of 
simple  people  who  live  in  permanent  things,  and  in  whose  heart  the  old 
wells  of  feeling  and  imagining  are  still  fresh,  however  threatened  by  the 
invasion  of  the  modem  spirit.  This  connection,  the  Irish  drama  is  seeking 
to  make,  and  therein,  to  my  thought,  lies  its  best  significance.  Its  promoters 
have  a  dream  that  in  the  torch-race  of  the  nations  the  time  has  come  for  the 
torch  of  art  to  be  handed  to  their  country.  Art,  says  one  of  them,  flees  the 
great  nations,  the  Empire  nations:  through  all  history  she  has  chosen  her 
abode  with  the  little  peoples,  and  what  little  people  is  so  fit  to  offer  her  a 
home  as  Ireland  today?  This  may  be  true :  yet  we  Americans  are  not  ready 
to  grant  that  Art  can  find  no  home  among  us  here,  despite  our  bigness. 

We  welcome  this  Irish  drama,  not  for  its  literary  interest  alone.  For 
is  not  Ireland  as  truly  as  England  our  Mother-land?  The  American  nation 
of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  as  Cel|tic  as  it  is  Anglo-Saxon ;  we  dare  cherish 
the  dream  that  the  age-long  antagonism  between  the  two  races  shall  end  in 
harmony  and  fertile  peace,  here  in  our  New  World,  where  they  will,  they 
must  unite  to  form  the  race  of  the  future.  Must  not,  then,  any  attempt 
to  interpret  the  Celtic  race  to  itself  touch  us  personally  and  nearly?  Shall 
we  not  learn  from  this  new  Irish  art  better  to  love  and  to  understand  our 
fellow-citizens?  The  more  we  uplift  and  idealize  our  conception  of  the 
diverse  races  that  are  to  create  America  the  deeper  will  be  our  comprehension 
of  them,  and  the  stronger  our  power  to  hold  them  to  their  best.  It  is  our 
plain  duty  so  to  hold  them :  a  duty  to  which  we  are  not  always  alive.  There 
is  imminent  danger  that  the  races  coming  to  us  will  forfeit  what  is  best  in 
their  racial  inheritance,  and  gain  in  return  only  what  is  poorest  and  cheapest 
in  what  America  has  to  offer.  This  we  are  helpless  to  avoid.  But  when 
the  life  of  a  race  flourishing  upon  our  soil  experiences  in  the  Old  World  a 
fair  new  blossoming,  as  happens  in  Ireland  today,  ours  is  at  least  a  precious 
opportunity  to  make  the  blossom  grow  in  this  new  land.     It  is  then  in  the 
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name  not  only  of  your  love  for  the  arts,  but  of  all  that  is  most  chivalric  and 
far-sighted  in  your  patriotism,  that  we  bespeak  your  interest  in  our  little 
performance.  And  now  I  detain  you  no  longer.  Critical  talks  are  all  very 
well,  but  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  Hamlet:    'The  play's  the  thing.' 


THE  ENGLISH  OF  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

By  Charles  Woodward  Hutson 

LAFCADIO  HEARN  died  in  Japan  on  the  26th  of  September. 
With  him  passed  away  the  mastery  of  a  style,  unique  among 
English  writers.  Its  subtleties  are  indescribable;  its  graces 
spring  from  a  thousand  sources;  its  charm  is,  like  his  peculiar 
ethnic  origin,  his  cosmopolitan  experience,  and  his  beautiful 
soul,  a  medley  of  tints  and  fragrances  never  put  together  before 
and  destined  never  again  to  combine. 

Bom  on  a  Greek  isle  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  early  the 
master  of  many  literatures,  oriental  and  occidental,  winning  his  first  laurels 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  his  last  in  distant  Japan,  he  imbibed 
from  the  blood  of  his  ancestry  and  the  ichor  of  his  spirit  the  passion  of  the 
Kelt  for  color,  the  perceptive  genius  of  the  Hellene,  the  artistic  skill  in  form 
of  the  best  French  schools,  the  metaphysic  subtlety  of  the  Hindoo,  the  florid 
rapture  of  the  Persian,  and  the  sense  of  sisterhood  with  nature  which  is  the 
especial  gift  of  the  children  of  Dai  Nippon.  And  all  these  he  moulded 
into  beautiful  English. 

The  charm  of  rhythmical  cadence  is  his;  the  even  more  alluring  charm 
of  infinite  suggestiveness  is  his  also.  There  is  always  a  wide  margin  be- 
yond the  printed  words,  which  they  invite  us  to  fill  in  with  half-thoughts 
that  are  like  the  visions  to  which  rich  strains  of  music  give  birth.  Espe- 
cially in  his  later  works  do  the  shadows  of  the  silent  dragon-flies  seem  to 
bear  away  on  quickly  flitting  ghost-wings  unuttered  tendernesses  and  vaguely 
imagined  half-tints. 
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But  it  is  in  the  color-world  that  this  half-blind  prose-poet  is  strongest. 
Of  modern  colorists,  as  Vergil  of  the  ancient,  he  is  the  most  brilliant. 
Sometimes,  as  in  those  sketches  among  the  Creole  isles  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  he  is  even  painfully  rich  in  his  display  of  color:  it  becomes  dazzling 
and  obtrusive. 

For  burnish  and  compression  of  thought,  few  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature  can  compete  with  Walter  Pater  in  his  earlier  works.  But 
in  command  of  pure  color,  with  all  its  shades  and  tints,  as  set  before  the 
mental  vision  in  words,  even  he  is  excelled  by  Lafcadio  Heam.  By  way 
of  illustration,  take  this  passage,  drawn  almost  at  random  from  *  Chita :  A 
Memory  of  Last  Island ' : 

*A11  day  long  there  had  been  exactly  the  same  wave-crease  distorting 
the  white  shadow  of  the  San  Marco's  sail  upon  the  blue  water;  all  day  long 
they  had  been  skimming  over  the  liquid  level  of  a  world  so  jewel-blue  that 
the  low  green  ribbon-strips  of  marsh  land,  the  far-off  fleeing  lines  of  pine- 
yellow  sand  beach,  seemed  flaws  or  breaks  in  the  perfected  color  of  the 
universe;  —  all  day  long  had  the  cloudless  sky  revealed  through  all  its 
exquisite  transparency  that  inexpressible  tenderness  which  no  painter  and 
no  poet  can  ever  re-image,  —  that  unutterable  sweetness  which  no  art  of  man 
may  ever  shadow  forth,  and  which  none  may  ever  comprehend,  —  though 
we  feel  it  to  be  in  some  strange  way  akin  to  the  luminous  and  unspeakable 
charm  that  makes  us  wonder  at  the  eyes  of  a  woman  when  she  loves. 

*  Evening  came;  and  the  great  dominant  celestial  tone  deepened;  — 
the  circling  horizon  filled  with  ghostly  tints,  —  spectral  greens  and  grays, 
and  pearl-lights  and  fish-colors.  .  .  .  Carmelo,  as  he  crouched  at  the 
tiller,  was  singing,  in  a  low,  clear  alto,  some  tristful  little  melody.  Over 
the  sea,  behind  them,  lay,  black-stretching,  a  long  low  arm  of  island-shore; 
—  before  them  flamed  the  splendor  of  sun-death;  they  were  sailing  into  a 
mighty  glory,  —  into  a  vast  and  awful  light  of  gold.' 

Was  it  the  Keltic  father,  or  the  Greek  mother  and  the  seas  and  shores 
of  Hellas  illumining  his  childhood,  that  gave  him  this  style?  Or  was  it 
the  keen  study  of  Daudet  and  Flaubert  and  Maupassant?  Or  was  it  his 
dependence  upon  one  eye  and  his  extreme  near-sightedness  in  that,  which 
made  him,  like  Turner,  see  a  world  all  haze  and  softness,  its  colors  subdued 
into  sweetness  ?  No  doubt,  it  was  all  these :  heredity,  environment,  adapta- 
tion, the  personal  equation.     For  one  so  disciplined,  the  charm  of  Japan,  a 
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land  fruited  with  delicately  attempered  and  nicely  adjusted  harmonies  of 
taste,  must  have  been  simply  irresistible. 

Take  another  passage ;  he  is  describing  the  beach  of  a  low-lying  island 
in  the  Gulf : 

*  Sand  and  sea  teem  with  vitality;  —  over  all  the  dunes  there  is  constant 
susurration,  a  blattering  and  swarming  of  Crustacea ;  —  through  all  the  sea 
there  is  a  ceaseless  play  of  silver  lightning,  —  flashing  of  myriad  fish.' 

Here  there  is  no  wit,  no  humor,  no  pungency;  but  what  vividness  of 
metaphor,  what  vigorous  word-painting,  what  apt  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  1 
The  quick  vision  and  relish  for  color  shows  up  again,  too. 

Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  very  riches  of  his  style  suffer  some- 
what at  times  from  the  incontinent  purse.  He  does  not  always  act  on  the 
counsel  given  by  Corinna  to  Pindar:  *Sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  the 
sack ! '  There  are  moments  when  his  flowers  perplex  us  with  the  infinity 
of  their  perfumes,  when  his  gems  dazzle  us  with  the  profusion  of  their 
colors. 

The  air  of  Japan  cured  him  of  this  fault,  this  redundancy  of  splendors. 
The  reserved  power  of  the  trained  hand,  the  modesty  of  perfected  taste,  the 
dignity  of  art,  lie  behind  every  phrase  that  he  selected  there  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thought.  The  *  nothing  too  much  1 '  of  his  Hellenic  fore- 
fathers came  back  to  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  compelled  a  chasteness 
of  utterance  which  enhances  tenfold  the  value  of  the  words.  A  veil  of 
subtle  suggestiveness  hangs  about  all  that  he  has  written  in  the  Morning 
Land,  and  the  reader  feels  something,  in  the  unexpressed  part  of  his  author's 
communing  with  him,  akin  to  that  ornament  of  honorary  effusiveness  with 
which  the  Japanese  decorate  their  conversation:  the  reticence  of  Lafcadio 
Heam  is  a  compliment  to  the  listener's  intelligence  and  taste ! 


*  HERE'S  TO  THE  LITTLE  GENTLEMAN   IN 

BLACK  VELVET' ' 

Before  Sherif-Muir.     17 15 

By  Marita  Du  Val 

LUE  Bonnets,  arise  1  three  kingdoms's  the  prize, 

Wi'  the  Lowlands  tomorrow  we  tryst; 
Tonight,  a'  thegither,  we'll  sleep  i'  the  heather, 

An'  dream  sweet  o'  the  lassie  last  kist. 
Wi'  rinnin'  an'  marchin'  our  throats  are  fair  parchin', 

But  f'r  a'  that  we'll  care  na  a  plack, 
Pledgin'  vict'ry  for  Jamie,  —  our  Jamie,  King  Jamie,  — 

No  forgettin'  the  lairdie  in  black. 

Red  Coaties  fu'  sore  sha'  taste  the  claymore. 

An'  we'll  ne'er  sheathe  the  bonny  brown  blades 
Till  wi'  darin'  an'  daein'  we  hae  Geordie  gaein' 

Far  awa'  wi'  his  ugsome  bauld  jades. 
Then  up,  clansmen,  up,  and  honor  the  cup, 

Tho'  tomorrow  a  life  a'  may  lack, 
A  health  to  King  Jamie,  —  he  never'll  shame  'e,  — 

An'  to  the  braw  lairdie  in  black. 

Nae  wanderin'  caird  o'  German  cock-laird 

Sha'  sit  high  whyles  our  Jamie's  awa, 
Ill-faurin'  befa'  'em,  the  traitors  that  ca'd  him 

Frae  out  o'  his  kailyard  at  a'. 
Sune,  sune,  they'll  be  ruein'  the  price  o'  their  suin'  ^ 

The  race  o'  him's  doited  an'  slack, 
Down  wi'  him,  the  mighty,  an'  up  wi'  the  right  ae, 

An'  his  bonny  wee  soger  in  black ! 

The  Black  Cockades  a'  sha'  gae  to  the  wa' 

Or  ever  Lochiel's  lanthom  ^  wanes. 
The  Land  o'  the  Thristle'll  gar  'em  a  wristle 

An'  their  master  a  rin  for  his  pains. 

(56) 
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Gin  he  should  outflee  us,  there's  ane  that  is  wi'  us, 
An'  his  threshold's  nae  door,  bar  nae  sneck, 

An'  he's  listed  for  Jamie,  —  our  Jamie,  King  Jamie,  — 
To  his  kingdom  an'  ain  comin'  back. 

'  A  famous  Jacobite  toast,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  William  III  lost  his  life  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  stumbled  into  a  mole-hole. 

^They  did  rue  it,  for  the  colonies  in  America  were  lost  through  the  stupid  and 
obstinate  political  policy  of  George  III. 

3  The  Michaelmas  moon,  which  lighted  the  moss-troopers  of  the  Borders  on  their 
cattle-stealing  raids. 


THE   RATIONALE  OF    THE    SHORT    STORY 

ACCORDING  TO  POE 

Bv  John  Phelps  Fruit 

IT  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  workshop  of  Poe's  mind  in  order 
to  see  the  master  work,  for,  through  his  critical  works,  he  left  the 
doors  wide  open.  He  knew  '  the  trick  of  the  tool's  true  play,'  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  it. 

He  was  a  poet  born,  having  the  sense  of  poetic  beauty  as  one 

is  said  to  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  he  was  a  poet  made,  having 

skill  in  the  art  of  versification,  as,  in  music,  one  is  said  to  have  technique; 

and  he  was  an  artist  in  literary  prose:  he  was  all  this  before  he  took  upon 

himself  the  office  of  reviewer  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  work  of  others. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1835  that  Poe  became  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  turned  his  attention  in  serious  earnest  to 
dignify  criticism  as  a  line  of  literary  activity.  But  before  this  he  had  pub- 
lished his  first  volume  of  verse  in  1827,  his  second  in  1829,  his  third  in  1831, 
and  had  published,  or  had  ready  for  publication,  more  than  a  dozen  of  his 
Tales.  In  truth  what  may  be  called  his  apprenticeship  to  Letters  was  over 
at  this  date. 
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It  happened  then  that  this  literary  man,  turned  critic,  was  much  in  the 
same  attitude  towards  prose  and  poetry  as  the  student,  turned  teacher,  is 
towards  learning.  He  is  in  the  master's  place  now,  and  must  be  a  *  Sir 
Oracle/  He  must  not  only  have  a  faith,  but  be  ready  with  a  reason  for 
his  faith. 

He  is  henceforth  a  critic  as  well  as  a  singer  of  songs  and  a  teller  of 
tales,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  direction  he  did  the  greatest 
service,  or  won  most  repute,  for  our  literature. 

Coleridge  was  the  school-master  to  Poe's  genius.  He  was  largely  in 
debt  to  Coleridge,  and,  in  particular,  for  his  principles  of  criticism. 
Apropos  to  this  suggestion  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  writes  thus:  *  Usually  his 
(Poe's)  literary  views  were  sound,  derived  from  his  own  perception,  and 
from  sympathetic  reading  of  Coleridge  —  than  whom  no  better  master.' 
His  opinions  as  a  critic  are  well-nigh  universally  applauded,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  his  opinions  that  is  sometimes  to  be  reprehended.  He  was 
notably  not  courteous  in  what  he  had  to  say  of  Longfellow's  poetry.  While 
he  learned  sound  principles  of  criticism  in  reading  Coleridge's  *  Biographia 
Literaria,'  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not,  from  reading,  in  the  same  book,  Cole- 
ridge's examination  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  learn  how  to  be  gracious. 

The  critical  tests  he  applied  to  the  workmanship  of  others  are  the  prin- 
ciples through  which  he  conceived  that  his  own  successes  were  wrought,  so 
in  this  way  he  gives  us  the  key  to  the  interpretation  and  proper  appreciation 
of  his  own  literary  efforts. 

The  first  and  most  general  distinction  he  made  was  that  between  poetry 
and  prose.  He  mentions  that  a  poem  is  distinguished  from  what  he  calls 
romance  by  having  for  its  object  an  indefinite  instead  of  a  definite  pleasure. 
He  is  more  specific:  romance  presents  perceptible  images  with  definite  sen- 
sations, while  poetry  presents  perceptible  images  with  indefinite  sensations. 
To  make  the  sensations  accompanying  perceptible  images  indefinite,  music 
is  essential.  *  Perceptible  images,'  which  means  the  pictorial  element  plus 
the  musical  element,  is  for  Poe,  in  the  most  general  terms,  poetry. 

By  romance  he  meant  narrative  prose,  such  as  he  knew  how  to  write. 
It  must  present  perceptible  images  that  produce  definite  sensations.  The 
first  question  as  to  any  Tale  that  may  be  under  consideration  is  not.  Does 
it  present  perceptible  images?  but.  Does  it  present  perceptible  images  with 
characteristics  that  insure  definite  sensations?     Poe  was  wise  enough  to 
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know  that  not  all  perceptible  images  produce  definite  sensations. 

It  was  this  discriminating  power  of  his  mind  that  directed  him  to  the 
clement  of  strangeness  as  the  requisite  characteristic.  He  was  early  imbued 
with  this  thought,  for  in  one  of  the  poems  of  his  first  volume  (1827)  he 
speaks  of  the  quickening  spell  of  the  unembodied  essence  of  a  thought  as 
passing  over  us  as  the  dew  of  the  night-time  over  the  summer  grass,  and 
adds  that  this  mysterious  power  need  not  have  association  with  rare  or  un- 
common objects,  but  that  it  comes  more  effectively  from  things  that  lie  each 

hour  before  us, 

*  —  but  then  only  bid 

With  a  strange  sound,  as  of  a  harp-string  broken. 

To  awake  us  ? ' 

There  is  no  gainsaying  Poe's  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  strange 
amid  the  common  to  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  definite  sensa- 
tions. This  may  be  set  down  as  the  general  (abstract)  principle  upon  which 
he  fashioned  his  Tales ;  it  accounts  for  the  grotesque  in  them. 

On  this  point  he  frequently  had  occasion,  as  critic,  to  quote  from  Lord 
Bacon  that  *  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty  which  has  not  some  strangeness 
in  its  proportion.' 

The  word  '  beauty '  indicates  which  way  Poe's  devotion  lay.  In  an 
early  poem  he  speaks  of  revelations  given  in  beauty  by  our  God  to  some  who 
would  otherwise  fall  from  life  and  Heaven.  He  has  given  the  best  concise 
definition  of  poetry  by  saying  it  is  *the  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty.' 
Now  couple  with  this  that  he  declared  poetry  to  be  a  passion  with  him,  and 
we  are  almost  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty  was  with  him 
a  passion.  He  believed  with  Browning  that  if  you  get  simple  beauty  and 
naught  else,  you  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.  This  all  means  that 
he  was  dead  set  against  didacticism  in  literature,  whether  in  poetry  or  in 
prose.  He  speaks  in  the  most  intolerant  way  of  *  the  heresy  of  the  didactic' 
It  was,  then,  the  Beauty  that  is  divorced  from  the  merely  useful  —  the 
Beautv'  of  Fine  Art  —  that  he  set  his  heart  on. 

How  he  created  this  beauty  in  the  prose  Tale  he  lets  us  see.  It  was 
done  on  art-principles,  whereby  workmanship  counts  for  more  than  the 
material.  Supposing  that  we  have  shied  as  far  away  as  possible  —  as  Poe 
did  —  from  the  didactic  in  theme  and  purpose,  it  is  safe  to  say,  if  we  find 
a  piece  of  Art  —  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  Literature  —  which  exempli- 
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fies  the  principles  of  unity,  harmony,  and  completeness,  that  it  will  please, 
no  matter  what  the  material  considered  as  material.  It  was  workmanship 
that  gave  the  priceless  value  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  to  what  was  at  first  but 
a  rough  block  of  marble.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  Fine  Arts  that  can  make 
the  stone  which  the  common  builders  reject  to  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 
A  piece  of  work  that  embodies  these  fundamentals  does  please,  and  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  beautiful.  This  lays  open  the  secret  of  that  beauty  which 
Poe  sought  with  passionate  earnestness. 

Throughout  his  criticisms  such  expressions  as  these  are  constantly  re- 
curring: *  Unity  of  effect,'  *  unity  of  impression,'  'totality  of  effect,' 
'totality  of  impression,'  'a  certain  unique  or  single  effect,'  'harmonious 
combinations,'  '  unity  and  completeness.'  Here  we  have  his  test  of  *  high 
artistical  beauty.' 

Since  Poe  made  no  discrimination  in  particular  among  the  basal  quali- 
ties of  Art,  it  serves  our  purpose  to  conceive  them  all  as  implied  in  *  unity 
of  effect.'  But  do  we  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  'unity  of  effect'? 
Imagine  you  have  before  you  a  piece  of  statuary,  an  Apollo,  let  us  say,  by 
a  master.  Could  you  tell  why  it  pleased  you?  Imagine  that  while  your 
eyes  are  turned  away  from  it,  the  right  arm  has  grown  to  twice  its  fellow's 
size,  would  this  alteration  please  you?  Why  not?  Because  the  enlarged 
arm  does  not  belong  to  this  figure,  it  is  not  one  with  it;  you  conceive  it  to 
belong  to  another  and  larger  form.  A  very  much  smaller  change  might 
be  made  than  that  in  the  size  of  an  arm,  let  it  be  the  lengthening  of  a  fore- 
finger by  just  one  inch.  This  would  spoil  the  statue,  perfect  in  every  other 
particular.  The  unity  of  effect  is  destroyed  by  the  smallest  defect,  pro- 
vided it  be  conspicuous. 

Poe  had  a  lesson  on  this  from  Coleridge's  '  Biographia  Literaria ' 
where  it  is  set  down,  that  in  a  true  poem  there  is  a  reason  assignable  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word.  He  applied  this  prin- 
ciple as  a  test,  rigidly.  For  example,  in  his  criticism  of  *  Barnaby  Rudge,' 
he  says  that  'Come  back  —  come  backl'  the  exclamation  of  the  woman 
when  Varden  attempts  to  arrest  the  murderer,  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
winding  up  of  the  story.  With  Poe  there  must  be  a  reason  assignable  for 
every  expression,  and  the  best  of  his  Talcs  will  bear  so  exacting  a  scrutiny. 

A  pertinent  question  might  here  arise.  Where  are  these  assignable 
reasons  to  be  found  ?     Within  the  work  itself.     Why  should  not  the  finger 
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of  the  Apollo  be  lengthened  one  inch  ?  Is  the  reason  to  be  found  in  any- 
thing outside  and  apart  from  the  statue  itself?  Poe  himself  has  this  in 
mind  when  he  writes :  *  But  every  work  of  Art  should  contain  within  itself 
all  that  is  requisite  for  its  own  comprehension.' 

How  must  a  prose  narrative  be  written  to  fulfill  these  demands?  Poe 
answers  this  himself,  and  in  a  way  that  summarizes  for  us  the  points  that 
we  have  been  mentioning.  *A  skillful  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  Tale. 
If  wise,  he  has  not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents; 
but  having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single  efect 
to  be  wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents  —  he  then  combines  such 
events  as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing  his  preconceived  effect.  If  his 
very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the  out-bringing  of  this  effect,  then  he  has 
failed  in  his  first  step.  In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word 
written,  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre-estab- 
lished design.  And  by  such  means,  with  such  care  and  skill,  a  picture  is  at 
length  painted  which  leaves  in  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates  it  with  a 
kindred  art,  a  sense  of  the  fullest  satisfaction.'  So  nice  an  adaptation  of 
written  words  to  secure  a  definite  effect  insures  the  very  perfection  of  literary 
Style. 

The  above  words  are  from  what  Poe  had  to  say  about  Hawthorne's 
'Tales.'  He  has  something  further  to  say  about  the  prose  Tale  as  a  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  especially  about  the  prejudice  against  'Tales  of 
effect.'  'They  were,'  he  says,  ' relished  by  every  man  of  genius;  although 
there  were  found  many  men  of  genius  who  condemned  them  without  just 
ground.  The  true  critic  will  but  demand  that  the  design  intended  be  ac- 
complished, to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  means  most  advantageously 
applicable.'  This  is  but  maintaining  that  workmanship  is  to  be  put  above 
material. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  now  that  Poe  felt  that  in  unity  of  effect  resided 
the  pleasurable  charm  of  the  Beautiful,  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  the 
sure  way  is  to  choose  first  some  unique  effect  and  then  to  handle  incidents 
as  mere  means  to  produce  that  effect.  This  is  the  simple  why  and  how 
of  Poc's  art. 

Poe  not  only  told  us  in  the  plainest  terms  how  he  wrought,  but  he  did 
more,  he  selected  a  piece  of  his  work  and  took  it  apart  before  our  eyes,  to 
exemplify  his  method.     That  piece  of  work  was  not  one  of  his  Tales,  but 
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*  The  Raven,'  but  it  answered  his  purpose  better  perhaps  than  a  Talc.  Th< 
analysis  is  given  in  all  its  details  in  the  essay  entitled  *Thc  Philosophy  oi 
Composition.' 

In  this  after-analysis  of  *  The  Raven '  we  need  not  take  Poc  too  seri- 
ously, especially  as  to  his  details,  but  the  essay  is  valuable  as  indicating  how 
one  is  to  go  about  choosing  a  definite  effect,  which  must  be  novel  and  vivid ^ 
and  must  be  allied  with  beauty  to  make  it  universally  appreciable. 

We  have  often  heard  in  the  affairs  of  life  that  *  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,'  and  we  know  that  it  means  that  a  definitely  conceived  end, 
earnestly  desired,  finds  the  ways  and  means  to  its  attainment.  In  strict 
truth  a  definitely  formed  purpose  implies  the  dynamic  power  of  desire  that 
forges  the  way  to  the  goal. 

Poe  means  that  a  definitely  conceived  effect  has  in  it  the  power  to 
fashion  its  own  proper  concrete  form.  He  is  right,  thought  does  condition 
its  own  expression,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  thought  of  the  creative 
imagination. 

When  you  consider  now,  that  Poe  was  a  Platonist  —  What  poet  is  not? 
—  and  that  he  was  in  passionate  pursuit  of  beauty,  you  have  at  once  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  and  his  method  —  the  only  method  —  of  artistic 
production.  In  what  other  way  could  you  secure  that  *  reciprocity  of  adap- 
tation' of  which  he  makes  so  much  in  his  study  of  the  Universe  of  the 
Stars,  in  *  Eureka '  ?  To  let  Poe  explain  himself  we  quote  the  paragraph 
following  his  conclusion  that  in  the  density  of  the  globes  is  to  be  seen  the 
measure  in  which  their  purposes  are  fulfilled: 

'  Not  only  is  this  Divine  adaptation,  however,  mathematically  ac- 
curate, but  there  is  that  about  it  which  stamps  it  as  Divine,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  merely  the  work  of  human  constructiveness.  I  allude 
to  the  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation.  For  example,  in  human  construc- 
tions a  particular  cause  has  a  particular  effect;  a  particular  intention  brings 
to  pass  a  particular  object,  but  this  is  all ;  we  see  no  reciprocity.  The  effect 
does  not  react  upon  the  cause ;  the  intention  does  not  exchange  relations  with 
the  object.  In  Divine  constructions  the  object  is  either  design  or  object  as 
we  choose  to  regard  it  —  and  we  may  take  at  any  time  a  cause  for  an  effect, 
or  the  converse  —  so  that  we  can  never  absolutely  decide  which  is  which.' 

He  illustrates  the  point  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
frame  in  polar  climates  requires  for  combustion  an  abundance  of  highly 
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izotized  food,  as  train-oil.  *  Now,  whether  is  oil  at  hand  because  impera- 
tively demanded,  or  the  only  thing  demanded  because  the  only  thing  to  be 
obtained?  It  is  impossible  to  decide.  There  is  an  absolute  reciprocity  of 
adaptation.' 

Absolute  reciprocity  of  adaptation  is  the  high  ideal  the  literary  artist 
must  set  before  him.     With  regard  to  this  he  says : 

*  The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  any  display  of  human  ingenuity 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  approach  to  this  species  of  reciprocity.  In  the  con- 
Jtruction  of  plot,  for  example,  in  fictitious  literature,  we  should  aim  at  so 
arranging  the  incidents  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine,  or  any  of 
them,  whether  it  depends  from  any  one  other  or  upholds  it.  In  this  sense, 
of  course,  perfection  of  plot  is  really,  or  practically,  unobtainable  —  but  only 
because  it  is  a  finite  intelligence  that  constructs.  The  plots  of  God  are  per- 
fect.    The  Universe  is  the  plot  of  God.' 

The  expressions  '  reciprocity  of  adaptation,'  '  mutuality  of  adapta- 
tion,' may  be  made  a  little  clearer  by  recurring  to  the  repeated  query  as  to 
whether  circumstances  make  the  man  or  man  the  circumstances.  Exclu- 
sively considered,  neither  is  true  and  yet  both  are  true,  reciprocally.  Cir- 
cumstances cannot  make  the  man  unless  the  man  be  there  in  the  germ  to 
be  made.  The  acorn  must  have  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  become  the  oak,  but  so  sacredly  is  life  guarded  in  the  germ  that  the 
soil  cannot  add  a  doit  to  make  the  acorn  grow  into  anything  but  the  oak. 
The  acorn  is  impotent  of  itself,  that  is,  without  the  soil,  to  develop  into  the 
oak ;  and  the  soil  is,  likewise,  impotent  of  itself,  that  is,  without  the  germ, 
to  develop  the  oak.  Which  then  is  the  cause  of  that  effect  we  name  the 
oak?  The  one  as  much  as  the  other,  hence  the  mutuality  of  these  two 
factors. 

A  glance  at  one  of  Poe's  stories  with  an  eye  singled  to  this  idea  of  the 
*  reciprocity  of  adaptation  '  will  be  worth  while. 

The  story  entitled  *  Berenice '  closes  with  this  paragraph :  — 

*  He  pointed  to  my  garments;  they  were  muddy  and  clotted  with  gore. 
I  spoke  not,  and  he  took  me  gently  by  the  hand :  it  was  indented  with  the 
impress  of  human  nails.  He  directed  my  attention  to  some  object  against 
the  wall.  I  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes :  it  was  a  spade.  With  a  shriek 
I  bounded  to  the  table,  and  grasped  the  box  that  lay  upon  it.  But  I  could 
not  force  it  open;  and,  in  my  tremor,  it  slipped  from  my  hands,  and  fell 
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heavily,  and  burst  into  pieces;  and  from  it,  with  a  rattling  sound,  there 
rolled  out  some  instruments  of  dental  surgery,  intermingled  with  thirty-two 
small,  white,  and  ivory-looking  substances  that  were  scattered  to  and  fro 
about  the  floor.' 

This  is  the  effect  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  interaction  of  the  victim 
and  his  environment.     The  victim  is  the  raconteur. 

Who  is  the  victim  at  his  first  introduction  to  us  ?  He  came  of  a  race 
of  visionaries.  What  were  his  circumstances?  An  ancestral  home  of 
which  the  frescoes,  the  tapestries,  the  armory,  the  gallery,  the  library,  were 
the  products  of  visionaries,  and  which  did  in  turn  make  him  a  visionary. 

One  chamber,  the  library,  was  associated  with  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions; there  he  was  bom,  and  there  his  mother  died.  His  memories  arc 
so  vivid  that  he  makes  no  question  of  their  pointing  to  a  previous  state  of 
existence.     This  is  how  he  puts  it,  — 

*  There  is,  however,  a  remembrance  of  aerial  forms,  of  spiritual  and 
meaning  eyes,  of  sounds  musical  yet  sad ;  a  remembrance  which  will  not  be 
excluded ;  a  memory  like  a  shadow  —  vague,  variable,  indefinite,  unsteady  — 
and  like  a  shadow,  too,  in  the  impossibility  of  my  getting  rid  of  it  while 
the  sunlight  of  my  reason  shall  exist.' 

His  being  bom  in  that  library  chamber  was  but  the  awaking  from  a 
long  night  of  seeming  nonentity  into  the  very  regions  of  fairy-land,  into  a 
palace  of  the  imagination.  That  was  what  the  realm  of  books  was  to  his 
boyhood  and  young  manhood.  Hear  him  tell  of  this  stagnation  of  the 
springs  of  life,  — 

*  The  realities  of  the  world  affected  me  as  visions,  and  as  visions  only, 
while  the  wild  ideas  of  the  land  of  dreams  became,  in  turn,  not  the  material 
of  my  every-day  existence,  but  in  very  deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely 
in  itself.' 

But  was  not  his  own  inherited  susceptibility  to  visions  as  much  the 
cause  of  this  condition  as  the  fairy-land  of  books  ? 

There  was  another  factor  of  his  environment,  namely,  his  cousin,  Bere- 
nice. It  was  her  delight  to  ramble  on  the  hill-side  as  it  was  his  to  study 
in  the  cloister.  When  the  blight  fell  upon  her  in  the  form  of  epilepsy,  his 
visionariness  became  a  specific  monomania,  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  at- 
tentive powers  of  the  mind. 

Then  note  what  brings  on  the  full  fury  of  his  monomania,  when  he 
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beholds  *  the  teeth '  visibly  and  palpably  before  him,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. The  end  of  the  fury  is  to  covet  the  teeth,  and  to  feel  that  their 
possession  alone  could  bring  him  peace  and  restore  him  to  reason.  And  so 
the  mutual  workings  of  inner  conditions  and  outward  circumstances  are 
made  obvious  as  they  course  along  to  the  catastrophe. 

The  chief  interest,  technically  considered,  in  Poe's  stories,  resides  in 
his  preserving,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  artist,  this  equation  between  the 
inner  and  outer  factors.  A  proper  appreciation  of  any  one  of  his  tales 
should  begin  with  the  recognition,  in  a  general  way,  of  this  reciprocity,  or 
mutuality,  of  adaptation ;  thence  to  a  study  of  details,  in  which  will  be  seen 
how  all  the  parts,  near  and  remote,  contribute  their  quota  to  unity  of  im- 
pression. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  INFLUENCE  ON  GOETHE 

By  Edwin  Watts  Chubb 

HAD  Shakespeare,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore Goethe,  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  genius  of 
Goethe?  Yes;  if  we  consider  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
Goethe  and  the  young  poets  of  the  *  Sturm  und  Drang ' 
period,  when  the  mighty  wizard  first  touched  their  eager 
souls:  No;  if  we  examine  his  works  to  find  there  deep  and 
abiding  traces  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
development  of  the  oak  growing  in  our  front  yard.  Who  can  tell  why  the 
acorn  takes  root  just  when  and  where  it  does?  how  many  and  what  ingredi- 
ents of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  constitute  its  food  ?  why  its  branches  incline 
just  as  they  do?  what  influence  the  neighboring  trees  have  had  upon  its  life? 
—  these  are  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  exactest  science.  How  then 
dare  we,  who  cannot  weigh  the  sunshine  in  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  presume 
to  make  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  soul  of  a  genius? 

We  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  we  shall  try  to  show  that  Goethe  was 
profoundly  moved  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  prince  of  English  poets. 
It  is  equally  true  that  he  was  never  swerved  from  his  own  orbit  because  of 
the  firm  poise  of  his  own  self-centered  nature. 
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Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  English  literature,  the  French 
and  Greek  seemed  to  have  greater  attractiveness  for  Goethe.  That  causes 
outside  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  French  would  attract  him  more  than  the 
English,  it  is  easy  to  understand;  that  the  artistic  and  moral  proportion  of 
the  Greek  dramatists  would  attract  him  strongly  is  not  hard  to  guess.     His 

*  Tasso,'  his  *  Iphegenia,'  the  second  part  of  *  Faust,'  show  his  affinity  with 
the  Greeks.  His  whole  moral  make-up  justifies  Heine's  appellation,  '  Der 
grosse  Heide.'  *  I  have  known  and  loved  Moliere  from  my  youth,'  says 
Goethe  in  a  conversation  with  Eckermann,  *  and  have  learned  from  him  dur- 
ing my  whole  life.  I  never  fail  to  read  some  of  his  plays  every  year.'  He 
likewise  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Greeks:  *One  should  not  study 
contemporaries  and  competitors,  but  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  whose 
works  have  for  centuries  received  equal  homage  and  consideration.     . 

Let  us  study  Moliere,  let  us  study  Shakespeare,  but  above  all  things  the  old 
Greeks,  and  always  the  Greeks.' 

Shakespeare's  progress  into  Germany  is  no  mad  gallop.  His  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Morhoff's  *  Unterricht  von  der  Deutschen 
Sprache  und  Poesie,'  1612,  but  the  author  at  the  same  time  confesses  him- 
self unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  great  English  poet.  During  the 
next  hundred  and  thirty  years  but  infrequent  mention  is  made  of  him  and 
these  few  references  usually  contain  information  as  inaccurate  as  it  is 
amusing. 

It  remained  for  Lessing,  however,  to  give  the  authoritative  command 
in  favor  of  the  English  dramatist.  The  comedies  written  by  Lessing  from 
1 747-1750  show  the  influence  of  French  plays.  His  first  mention  made  of 
Shakespeare  is  found  in  a  magazine  article  of  1749.     Then  later  in  the 

*  Seventeenth  Letter  Concerning  the  Latest  Literature '  he  says  in  effect, 
Shakespeare  always  attains  the  end  of  tragedy;  that  next  to  the  *CEdipus 
Rex '  of  Sophocles  where  can  one  find  a  tragedy  so  able  to  arouse  our  emo- 
tions as  *  Othello,'  *  King  Lear,'  *  Hamlet ' ;  how  weak  a  copy  of  the  *  Moor 
of  Venice '  is  the  *  Zaire '  of  Voltaire. 

A  certain  Weiss  wrote  a  tragedy,  *  Richard  IIL,'  and  said  that  any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name 
would  find  that  this  new  tragedy  is  not  a  plagiarism.  Hereupon  Lessing 
said  that  Weiss  would  have  done  a  service  to  his  readers  had  he  made  it  a 
plagiarism.     Then  he  continues  to  say  (73  of  the  *  Dramatic  Notes'), — 
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*  What  has  been  said  of  Homer,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deprive  Hercules 
of  his  club,  than  him  of  a  verse,  can  be  as  truly  said  of  Shakespeare. 
There  is  an  impress  upon  the  least  of  his  beauties  which  at  once  exclaims  to 
all  the  world,  '  I  am  Shakespeare's '  —  and  woe  to  the  foreign  beauty  that 
once  places  itself  besides  it  in  self-confidence.  Shakespeare  must  be  studied 
not  plundered.'  Next  to  Lessing  Herder  had  great  influence  in  introducing 
Shakespeare  to  the  attention  of  the  German  literary  public.  In  *Von 
Deutscher  Art  und  Kunst '  he  published  the  most  comprehensive  article  on 
Shakespeare  that  had  yet  appeared.  Herder  admired  the  wonderful  poetry 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  art ;  Lessing  was  more  particular  to  note  what  effect 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  would  have  upon  the  German  drama.  In  the 
same  year  that  this  article  appeared  the  *  Goetz  von  Berlichingen '  was  pub- 
lished. 

That  Shakespeare  is  largely  responsible  for  what  is  known  as  the 

*  Storm  and  Stress '  period  is  the  impression  that  is  likely  to  become  the  pre- 
vailing one  upon  the  student  of  German  literature.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
'  Storm  and  Stressers '  is  something  marvellous.  Lenz,  a  leading  spirit,  was 
spoiled  by  Shakespeare.  In  a  thesis  by  Rauch,  a  German  student  who 
wrote  in  1892  on  Shakespeare's  Influence  on  Lenz,  I  find  this  as  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  —  *Auf  Lenz  kann  man  Herders  Worte  mit  Recht  beziehen, 
denn  ihn  hat  Shakspere  verdorbcn.  .  .  .  Er  fiel  als  das  beklagen- 
swerteste  Opfer  der  Shakespearomanie  der  Sturm  und  Drang  Periode.' 
When  Goethe  was  a  youth  of  twenty  he  entered  this  group  of  Shakespeare 
enthusiasts,  then  having  its  headquarters  at  Strassburg.  Lerse,  Jung  Still- 
ing, Lenz,  Wieland,  and  occasionally  Herder,  formed  a  group  of  eager 
spirits  revolting  against  the  formalism  that  deadened  German  literature. 

Goethe  was  as  wild  as  the  wildest  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  new  planet 
that  had  swum  into  the  ken  of  these  German  watchers  of  the  skies,  but 
his  self-poise  was  too  firm  to  permit  his  ruin  in  the  manner  of  Lenz.  Lenz 
was  completely  and  enduringly  intoxicated;  Goethe  after  a  youthful  spree 
became  a  model  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  sobriety.  To  this  period  be- 
longs the  well-known  Shakespeare  oration  in  which  he  says,  —  *  The  first 
page  of  his  that  I  read  made  me  his  for  life;  and  when  I  had  finished  a 
single  play,  I  stood  like  one  born  blind,  on  whom  a  miraculous  being  bestows 
sight  in  a  moment.  I  saw,  I  felt,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  that  my  exist- 
ence was  infinitely  expanded,  everything  was  now  unknown  to  me,  and  the 
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unwonted  light  pained  my  eyes.' 

That  Goethe  was  able  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the  original  is  apparent 
from  an  examination  of  the  new  Weimar  edition  of  his  works.  Here  is  a 
letter  written  in  English : 

*An  Cornelia  Goethe,  1766,  30  Maerz. 

*  Ma  cherc  Soeur 

*  It  Is  ten  a  clok 
Thus  may  we  see,  how  the  world  wags : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  an  hour  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe; 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.' 

This  he  evidently  quoted  from  memory ;  then  he  drifts  into  French,  which 
he  knew  better  than  English,  but  soon  again  he  comes  back  to  'As  You  Like 
It '  by  quoting  in  the  letter,  —  *  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything.'  Then  after  his  '  adieu ' 
comes  an  English  letter,  dated  May  2,  seemingly  a  part  of  the  first  letter : 

*  My  French  speech  interrupted,  by  some  speedily  affair,  shall  remain 
unfinished  untill  an  other  time.  I  think  to  thy  great  pleasure.  I'll  say  thee 
the  cause  thereof:  The  father  as  he  writes  in  an  appendix  to  Lupton's 
letter,  would  sec  if  I  write  as  good  english  as  Lupton  german.  I  know  it 
not,  but  if  he  should  write  better  than  I,  that  is  no  wunder,  if  I  should  have 
been  so  long  a  time  in  England  as  he  was  in  Germany,  I  would  laugh  at 
ten  thousand  schoolmasters.  Let  us  speak  a  little  sister,  the  father  may 
judge.  Lupton  is  a  good  fellow,  a  merry,  inventious  fellow  as  I  see  it  in 
his  letter,  which  is  wrotcn  in  a  spirit  of  jest,  much  laudably  moderated  by 
the  respect,  he  owes  to  his  master.  But  one  can  see,  that  he  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted, with  the  fair  and  delicate  manner  of  our  language.  Notwith- 
standing he  writes  well.  For  the  present  state  of  the  improvement  of  my 
english  speaking,  it  goes  as  good  as  it  can.  My  Horn  and  his  tutor  and  I, 
when  we  are  assembled,  we  speak  nothing  but  english.  I  learn  much  by 
that  conversation  .  .  .  But  hark  ye !  In  like  a  situation  of  my  soul, 
I  make  english  verses;  a  science  more  than  Lupton:  english  verses  that  a 
stone  would  weep.  In  that  moment  thou  shalt  have  of  them.  Think  on 
it  sister  thou  art  a  happy  maiden,  to  have  a  brother  who  makes  english 
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verse.     I  pray  thee  be  not  haughty  thereof.' 

Then  follows  the  song  of  which  I  give  the  title  and  the  first  of  the 
ten  stanzas, — 

*A  Song 
over 
The  Unconfidence 
toward  my  self 
To  Dr.  Schlosser. 

*Thou  knowest  how  happily  they  Friend 

Walks  upon  florid  Ways ; 
Thou  knowest  how  heavens  bounteous  hand 
Leads  him  to  golden  days.' 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  on  Oct.  1 2th,  he  says,  —  * .  .  .  truly  my 
english  knowledge  is  very  little,  but  i'll  gather  all  my  forces,  to  perfection 
it.'  And  in  this  same  letter  he  says  '  My  lungs  crow  thik  like  a  chanticlear.' 
And  also  uses  the  expression  *hasth'  occasion.'  The  former  expression 
suggests  'As  You  Like  It '  and  the  latter  suggests  that  he  has  been  learning 
his  English  from  sixteenth  century  writers.  In  a  letter  from  Leipzig,  May 
nth,  1767,  he  quotes  from  *  Romeo  and  Juliet': 

*  Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs, 
Beeing  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers  eyes, 
Beeing  vexed,  a  see  nourish'd  with  lovers  tears ; 
What  is  it  else  a  madness  most  discreet 
A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet.' 

The  punctuation  and  spelling  indicate  that  he  is  quoting  from  memory. 

In  looking  through  a  large  collection  of  the  letters  of  Goethe,  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  English  never  was  an  easy  tongue  for  the  German  poet 
When  tired  of  English  he  drifts  into  French,  at  those  times  when  he  is  cul- 
tivating his  ability  in  a  foreign  language.  Much  of  his  reading  of  Shake- 
speare was  doubtless  done  in  the  excellent  translations  of  that  time,  yet  the 
passages  I  have  quoted  and  others  that  might  be  quoted  prove  that  although 
he  may  not  yet  be  '  acquainted  with  the  fair  and  delicate  manner  of  our  Ian- 
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guage '  he  must  have  had  a  proficient  reading  knowledge  of  English.  In 
his  later  days  he  did  not  keep  up  his  English  with  the  same  fervor  character- 
istic of  his  youth.  In  writing  to  Carlyle  he  refers  to  Geo.  Moir's  transla- 
tion of  *  Wallenstein '  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  infer  that  he  associates 
the  English  language  with  Shakespeare.  In  his  old  age  Goethe  received 
a  new  impetus  to  study  English  from  his  fondness  for  Byron.  In  speaking 
to  a  young  Englishman  Goethe  in  his  old  age  said,  —  *  For  fifty  years  I 
have  been  busy  with  the  English  language  and  literature ;.  so  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  your  writers,  your  ways  of  living,  and  the  administration 
of  your  country.     If  I  went  to  England  I  should  be  no  stranger  there.' 

The  *  Goetz '  is  the  play  showing  the  most  influence  of  Shakespeare 
upon  Goethe.  After  seeing  the  drama  Herder  wrote :  *  Shakespeare  has 
quite  spoiled  him.'  Wieland  and  Klopstock  praised  *  Goetz,'  Lessing  con- 
denmed  it.  Especially  in  the  camp  of  French  culture  were  found  sharp 
critics.  Frederick  the  Great  in  *  De  le  litterature  allemande,'  written  in 
1780,  characterizes  the  play  as  *  imitation  detestable  de  ces  mauvaises  pieces 
anglaises,  pleine  de  degoutantes  platitudes.' 

The  drama  was  first  played  in  1774,  April  12,  in  Berlin.  The  crowd 
was  so  large  that  the  play  had  to  be  given  for  six  consecutive  days.  Even 
today  this  early  play  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  upon  the  presentation  of  this  play  I  was  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  over-crowded  theater.  The  play  has  been  called  Shake- 
spearian, and  in  a  measure  it  is  Shakespearian.  There  is  abundant  dramatic 
action,  vigor  of  expression,  and  a  total  neglect  of  the  three  Greek  unities. 
But  the  unlikenesses  are  far  more  numerous  and  decided  than  the  likenesses. 
It  is  true  *  Goetz '  is  divided  into  five  acts,  but  each  of  the  five  acts  has  re- 
spectively twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  twenty-three,  and  twenty  scenes. 
Goethe  took  his  material  from  an  old  chronicle,  just  as  Shakespeare  made 
use  of  Holinshed  and  Saxo-Grammaticus  but  Shakespeare  made  no  effort 
to  preserve  the  local  coloring,  while  German  critics  praise  Goethe  for  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  has  kept  it.  *  Goetz'  is  freer  from  Goethe's 
own  experiences  than  any  other  of  his  plays,  and  yet  we  find  in  Maria  the 
picture  of  Frederika,  a  former  sweetheart  of  Goethe's,  just  as  we  see  her 
afterwards  as  Claerchen  in  *  Egmont.'  Again,  the  play  is  not  Shakespear- 
ian in  that  it  represents  an  epoch  rather  than  a  story,  or  its  development. 
*  It  is  a  succession  of  scenes,  a  story  of  episodes.'     The  language  is  terse  and 
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dramatic,  but  has  not  that  superabundance  of  ideas,  thought  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  thought,  image  crowding  image  in  lavish  and  bewildering  pro- 
fusion, that  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  a  short  dialogue  that  reminds  one  of  a  passage 
in  *As  You  Like  It.'  One  might  imagine  this  from  the  mouths  of  Orlando 
and  Rosalind, — 

Weislingen.     You  misjudge  me. 

Adelheid.     I  judge  you  from  your  actions. 

fVeis.     Appearances  deceive. 

AdeL     So  you  are  a  chameleon. 

JVeis.     If  you  could  but  see  my  heart  I 

Adel.     Fine  things  would  come  before  my  eyes. 

fFeis.     Indeed !     You  would  find  your  own  portrait  there. 

AdeL  Away  in  some  corner  along  with  the  portraits  of  extinct 
families. 

The  play  is  not  Shakespearian  in  that  the  characters  do  not  reveal  their 
innermost  thoughts.  We  see  the  action  but  are  not  able  to  see  the  motive 
leading  to  the  action.  We  see  the  how,  but  not  the  why.  The  characters 
do  not  by  some  unconscious  trick  of  manner  or  expression  reveal  what  is 
going  on  in  their  own  minds. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  *  Goetz '  it  has  action  that  keeps  it  a 
favorite  with  theater-goers.  Coleridge  somewhere  says  that  Goethe  as  a 
dramatic  artist  is  inferior  to  Schiller.  And  if  popularity  and  frequency  of 
presentation  upon  the  stage  are  taken  as  tests  of  dramatic  ability,  Coleridge 
is  right.  Not  even  a  German  can  say  that  he  enjoys  sitting  through  the 
interminable  dialogues  of  *  Tasso '  and  *  Iphegenia.'  *  Goetz,'  and  *  Eg- 
mont,*  and  the  *  First  Part  of  Faust,'  are  the  only  dramas  by  Goethe  that 
have  enough  action  to  keep  the  house  awake.  In  1893  seventy  different 
plays  were  presented  in  the  Royal  Theater  at  Berlin.  Of  these  three  were 
by  Lessing,  four  by  Goethe,  ten  by  Schiller,  nine  by  Shakespeare.  Of 
Schiller's  the  *Jungfrau'  and  *Wilhelm  Tell'  were  each  presented  five 
times ;  not  even  the  most  popular  of  Goethe's  was  presented  that  often,  while 
Shakespeare's  *  Mid-sunmier  Night's  Dream '  was  given  fifteen  times,  and 
the  *  Comedy  of  Errors '  ten. 

Goethe  knew  that  his  plays  were  not  popular.  He  once  said  to  Eckcr- 
mann,  —  *  Here  in  Weimar  they  have  done  me  the  honor  to  perform  my 
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**  Iphegenia  "  and  my  **Tasso,"  but  how  often?  Scarcely  once  in  three  or 
four  years.  The  public  finds  them  tedious,  very  probably.'  And  at  an- 
other time  he  said,  —  *  My  dear  young  friend,  I  will  confide  to  you  some- 
thing which  may  help  you  on  a  great  deal.  My  works  cannot  be  popular. 
He  who  thinks  and  strives  to  make  them  so  is  in  error.  They  are  not  writ- 
ten for  the  multitude,  but  only  for  individuals  who  desire  something  con- 
genial, and  whose  aims  are  like  my  own.'  Shakespeare  never  said  anything 
like  that,  for  he  wrote  for  the  multitude. 

Many  references  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  great  German  was 
profoundly  moved  by  the  English  dramatist.  In  the  Essays  upon  Shake- 
speare, in  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  in  Eckermann's  *  Conversations,'  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  his  early  dramas,  notably  in  *  Goetz '  and  '  Eg- 
mont,'  we  have  the  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  influence  upon  Goethe.  His 
native  endowment  of  intense  individuality  saved  him  from  the  extravagances 
of  Lenz  and  Klinger,  nor  was  he  unbalanced  like  the  musical  genius,  Wag- 
ner, who  tells  us  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  that  as  a  boy  he  was  so  fired 
by  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  that  he  was  prompted  to  write  a  tragedy.  In 
this  tragedy  he  killed  forty-two  characters  before  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
and  had  to  let  most  of  them  re-appear  as  ghosts  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
action  of  the  play.  From  the  guarded  critical  remarks  of  Goethe  in  his 
later  days  we  can  still  see  a  poet's  esteem  for  another  and  greater  poet,  but 
there  is  not  that  spontaneity  and  fulness  of  admiration  so  characteristic  of 
his  earlier  period.  It  is  the  criticism  of  one  who  has  himself  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  by  an  admiring  nation.  Not  that  Goethe  ever  thought  himself 
the  equal  of  Shakespeare.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  became  more  conserva- 
tive; he  also  recognized  his  own  limitations  and  knew  the  Emersonian  *  imita- 
tion is  suicide.'  Besides  his  mind  was  ever  in  search  of  the  novel.  He  had 
studied  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  French,  of  the 
Italians,  of  the  English,  of  the  Hebrew,  and  in  his  old  age  he  is  interested 
in  the  Oriental  languages  and  literatures. 

To  many  of  us  *  Hamlet '  is  the  masterpiece  of  Shakespeare,  just  as  the 
high  tide  of  the  genius  of  Goethe  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  his  *  Faust.' 
Are  there  any  traces  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  in  *  Faust '  ?  We  know 
that  Mephistopheles  sings  a  Shakespearian  song;  and  who  in  seeing  the  witch 
scene  in  *  Faust '  is  not  reminded  of  *  Macbeth '  ?  And  what  a  kinship  there 
is  in  the  characteristics  of  Ophelia  and  Marguerite  1     In  neither  of  the  two 
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plays  do  we  find  a  new  story.  Just  as  Shakespeare  went  to  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Goethe  resorted  to  the  old  legend  of  Faust.  Each  transmuted 
the  metal  of  mediocrity  into  the  gold  of  genius.  In  form  there  is  no  re- 
semblance. Shakespeare  confines  himself  to  the  meter  in  which  all  his 
dramas  appear;  Goethe  makes  use  of  many  meters  and  much  of  the  play  is 
in  lyric  form.  '  Goetz '  and  *  Egmont '  are  divided  into  the  regulation 
Shakespearian  five  acts ;  *  Faust '  is  introduced  by  formal  dedication,  dialogue, 
and  prologue,  making  an  introduction  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  lines. 
Then  the  hero  of  the  play  introduces  himself  with  a  monologue  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  lines,  and  soon  again,  after  the  exit  of  Wagner, 
we  have  another  speech  from  Faust,  this  time  one  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  lines.  That  excellent  precept  of  Polonius  concerning  the  soul 
of  wit  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  Shakespearian  ideas  that  may  be  found  in 
the  philosophy  of  Faust.  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy  has  but  thirty-four 
lines,  and  the  longest  speech  in  the  play,  a  monologue  by  the  hero,  has  but 
sixty-one  lines.  In  the  first  act,  which  consists  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
lines,  Hamlet  speaks  two  hundred  and  seventy  lines  in  seventy-three  different 
speeches,  thus  averaging  three  and  seven-tenths  lines  to  each  speech.  Of 
the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  *  Faust,'  the  hero  speaks  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lines  and  does  it  in  twenty-nine  different  speeches,  averaging 
eighteen  and  four-tenths  lines  to  each  speech.  Faust,  you  see,  is  about  six 
times  as  long-winded  as  the  melancholy  Dane. 

The  difference  in  the  personality  of  each  writer  is  revealed  in  these  two 
plays.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  are  both  realists  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word;  but  to  have  an  exponent  of  the  highest  type  of  realism 
the  German  nation  must  produce  a  Goethe  with  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
Schiller.  *  Faust '  is  Goethe,  but  who  has  the  temerity  to  say  that  Hamlet 
is  Shakespeare?  Goethe  affords  us  the  finest  example  in  literature  of  a  man 
striving  to  develop  a  personality  upon  whose  brow  might  be  written  *  self- 
sufficient.'  He  is  a  sublime  egotist.  He  struggles  and  sacrifices,  works  and 
plays,  studies  science  and  literature,  manages  a  theater  and  develops  a  mine, 
travels  and  occasionally  carouses,  falls  in  love  with  maids,  widows,  and  other 
men's  wives,  studies  art,  and  architecture,  and  poetry,  —  and  all  to  develop 
experience,  to  improve  self,  though  not  always  with  what  are  called  selfish 
purposes  in  view.  But  underlying  every  experience  is  the  thought  of  self- 
development, —  that  is  Goethe  and  that  too  is  Faust.     The  calamities  in 
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the  drama  grow  out  of  Faust's  attempt  to  thwart  the  laws  of  nature  and 
society  by  transcending  the  limits  of  human  experience.  No  law  shall  bind 
except  the  law  of  self.  Hamlet  is  not  a  spirit  striving  to  rule  the  world, 
he  is  ruled  by  the  world.  *  The  time  is  out  of  joint '  but  not  through  his  own 
bungling  or  lawless  desire. 

*  Faust '  ist  der  Grundton  der  Goeth'schen  Zeitalters,'  says  Ulrici. 
But  *  Hamlet '  is  by  no  means  a  reflection  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Faust 
in  his  endeavor  to  break  all  restraint,  to  be  self-sufficient,  free  from  tradition, 
free  from  authority  and  law,  is  the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  revolt  which 
ended  the  eighteenth  century  in  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

That  connection  between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  as  seen  in 

*  Hamlet,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  in  many  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  we 
in  no  wise  find  manifested  in  *  Faust.'  Between  man's  freedom  and  God*s 
righteousness  and  justice  there  is  no  interdependence.  In  *  Faust '  God 
stands  far  away  in  the  obscure  distance.  He  is  but  the  prologue  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Man  and  not  God  is  the  arbiter  in  the  world's  great 
battle.     This  idea  we  find  in  a  letter  from  Goethe  to  Schiller,  April  26, 

1797: 

'  Im  Trauerspiel  kann  und  soil  das  Shicksal,  oder  welches  einerlei  ist, 

die  entschiedene  Natur  des  Menschen,  die  ihn  blind  da  oder  dorthin  fuehrt, 

walten  und  herrschen.' 

In  his  treatment  of  Marguerite  Goethe  is  Shakespearian,  and  therein 
consists  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  the  play.  She  is  the  most  human 
important  character  in  the  tragedy.  The  violation  of  the  social  and  moral 
law,  the  breaking  of  the  family  bond,  is  first  followed  by  uneasiness  in  Mar- 
guerite's own  bosom,  and  then  by  a  series  of  calamities  involving  others,  — 
all  springing  from  her  own  transgression. 

In  *  Hamlet '  there  is  unity  of  effect,  a  soleness  of  impression  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  felt  to  be  the  over-mastering  idea  of  the  play,  whereas  in 

*  Faust '  the  central  idea  is  overshadowed  by  the  episodes.  The  fate  of 
Marguerite  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  feelings  that  Faust  himself  sinks 
into  the  background.  Then,  too,  the  philosophical  enigmas  of  the  second 
part,  are  felt  to  be  superfluous  addenda  to  the  main  drama.  One  may  com- 
pare the  different  methods  of  treatment  by  contrasting  *  Faust '  with  the 

*  Mid-summer  Night's  Dream'  or  the  *  Tempest.'  The  latter  phantastic 
but  poetic,  philosophical  but  concrete;  much  of  the  former  enigmatic,  sym- 
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bolic,  and  abstract.  Shakespeare  presents  a  dramatic  poem;  Goethe,  a 
symbolistic  poem.  It  is  curious  also  to  note  that  Goethe's  Mephisto,  like 
Milton's  Satan,  becomes  the  prominent  figure  and  requires  the  genius  of  the 
star  actor,  but  in  *  Hamlet '  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  prominence  of  the  hero. 
The  differences  in  the  poets  themselves  are  marked.  Shakespeare  seems 
indifferent  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  and  of  records  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
there  are  none,  while  the  curiosity  of  the  literary  gossip  can  be  fed,  if  not 
satisfied,  by  a  multitude  of  minutiae  and  a  thousand  and  one  letters  and 
notes  from  private  diaries  concerning  the  great  Goethe.  Shakespeare  was 
never,  presumably,  deeply  interested  in  the  technical  scientific  discoveries  of 
his  day,  while  Goethe  was  more  than  an  amateur  in  geology,  botany,  and 
physics,  and  his  studies  in  osteology  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  inter- 
maxillarj'  bone.  Shakespeare  leaves  little  trace  of  himself  in  his  writings, 
so  little  that  even  in  the  Sonnets  men  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether 
it  is  his  own  love  or  friendship  of  which  he  writes  so  wonderfully;  but  Goethe 
has  written  freely  of  his  Gretchens,  and  Annettes,  and  Emelias,  and  Kaetch- 
ens,  and  Lucindas.  What  someone  has  called  the  *  desperate  objectivity ' 
of  Shakespeare  in  no  wise  appears  in  the  writings  of  Goethe,  on  the  other 
hand  Goethe  appears  in  one  form  or  other  in  all  his  dramas,  and  all  his 
male  characters  have  a  family  resemblance  because  they  are  projections  of 
himself.     Goethe's  heroes  discuss,  Shakespeare's  act.     Goethe's  revision  of 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet '  shows  that  he  mis-apprehended  the  most  effective 
method  of  arousing  interest  in  the  drama  by  means  of  action  rather  than  by 
discussion.  In  Shakespeare  plot  and  character  occupy  attention,  in  Goethe 
there  is  little  plot.  The  outside  world  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  play,  that  is  determined  by  the  will  of  the  hero. 

By  this  comparison  we  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  Goethe  is  to 
be  depreciated  because  he  is  not  like  Shakespeare.  To  condemn  a  man  be- 
cause he  is  not  someone  else  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  criticism.  If  the  squirrel 
cannot  carry  a  mountain  on  its  back,  neither  can  the  mountain  crack  a  nut. 
The  German  poet  was  wise  and  he  showed  that  wisdom  in  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  poet.  With  Emerson  he  says  *  Why  should  I 
forego  my  excellence  to  come  short  of  the  excellence  of  Shakespeare?'  In 
fact  he  did  express  that  very  sentiment  when  he  once  said  to  Eckermann,  — 

*  Ich  kann  dieses  gerade  heraussagen  [that  Tieck  as  a  poet  could  not  be 
compared  with  Goethe]  ;     denn  was  geht  es  mich  an,  ich  habe  mich  nicht 
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gemacht.  Es  waere  ebcnso,  wenn  ich  mich  mit  Shakespeare  vcrgleichen 
woUtc,  dcr  sich  auch  nicht  gemacht  hat,  und  der  doch  ein  Wesen  hoehere 
Art  ist,  zu  dem  ich  hinaufblicke  und  das  ich  zu  verehren  habe.' 


ROSSETTrS  TREATMENT  OF  LOVE 

By  Emma  L.  Hellings 

WITH  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  his  finest  impressions  were  deeply  influenced  by  that 
rich  and  beautiful  relationship  which  seemed  to  consecrate 
his  whole  life.  His  poems  reveal  a  man  of  varied  tem- 
perament. At  first,  as  in  *  Mary's  Girlhood,*  there  is  a 
quiet  rapture  in  dwelling  upon  the  conceptions  of  beauty, 
which  in  many  cases,  his  art  served  to  perpetuate  on  canvas.  Gradually 
this  feeling  is  softened  and  refined  by  the  faintest  undertones  of  a  lurking 
sadness.  At  this  point  an  element  of  mystery  marks  a  certain  intensified 
thought  power.  In  *  Proserpine,'  feeling  has  stimulated  thought.  Hence- 
forth, by  interchange,  one  encases  the  other.  Until,  at  last,  they  are  fused 
amid  all  the  wealth  of  poetic  imagination  displayed  in  the  ^  Blessed  Damo- 
zel.'  And  still  later,  there  is  a  notable  instance  in  *  Soothsay '  of  a  poem 
where  thought  in  itself  is  entirely  uppermost.  Thus,  in  Rossetti,  we  have 
an  interesting  study  of  a  man  who  developed  directly  through  feeling  to 
thought.  Of  these  different  stages  of  growth,  that  which  seems  to  represent 
Rossetti  at  his  best,  is  the  period  in  which  thought  rises  in  being  by  the  side 
of  innate  feeling.  And  this  very  point  was  probably  produced  by  external 
circumstances.  All  that  he  had  been  was  stirred  by  the  possibility  of  a 
deeper  consciousness  which  personal  relations  now  suggested.  So  that  from 
an  early  time  the  consummation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  governed  by 
events  which  illuminated  or  shadowed  his  career. 

Concerning  his  idea  of  love,  we  glean  from  those  poems  which  seem 
particularly  to  interpret  his  attitude,  that  it  is  through  the  senses  he  receives 
illumination.  This  feeling  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  his  earlier  work, 
although  generally  speaking,  he  retained  it  very  strongly  to  the  end.  Beauty, 
as  he  outwardly  perceives  it,  permeates  his  entire  nature.  Sounds  and  odors 
always  more  delicately  received  by  the  senses,  awaken  finer  and  more  sensi- 
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tivc  impressions.  So  that  with  Rossetti,  the  spirituality  of  his  conceptions 
is  often  veiled  by  the  living  organism.  This  mode  of  clothing  thought  is 
applied,  regardless  of  the  sphere  of  existence.  From  the  conceptions  of 
prenatal  love  to  the  visions  of  beatific  love,  the  poet  never  shrinks  from 
touching  upon  the  bodily  features  or  aspects.  The  hair,  the  eyes,  the  neck, 
are  ever  accentuated  and  dwelt  upon ;  and  their  sympathetic  response  from 
the  spirit  is  expressed  rather  less  tangibly,  though  by  suggestion,  no  less 
btensely. 

'  Brows,  hands  and  lips,  heart,  mind  and  voice. 

Kisses  and  words  of  Love-Lily,  — 
Oh !  bid  me  with  your  joy  rejoice 

Till  riotous  longing  rest  in  me  I 
Ah  I  let  not  hope  be  still  distraught. 

But  find  in  her  its  gracious  goal. 
Whose  speech  Truth  knows  not  from  her  thought 

Nor  Love  her  body  from  her  soul.' 

Furthermore,  Rossetti  seems  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
destination. This  produces  at  times  a  happiness  in  the  assured  promise 
of  the  future;  or  again  a  certain  sadness  for  the  unfulfilled  realization  of  the 
present.  But  beneath  and  within  it  all  dwells  the  vision  of  a  glorified  mo- 
ment. That  state  or  condition  of  a  sub-conscious  life  when  perfect  com- 
munion reveals  the  soul,  is  the  height  of  Rossetti's  conception.  There  is 
never  at  this  time  a  conscious  physical  activity,  but  mind  and  soul  assert 
control  over  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a  silent  composure,  to  which  speech 
would  seem  a  mockery;  or  action,  an  irreverence.  Of  all  Rossetti's  pictures, 
the  one  that  seems  best  to  convey  this  trance-like  state,  is  the  '  Beata  Beatrix.' 

This  moment,  so  transitory,  can  yet  eternally  perpetuate  itself,  in 
essence,  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  fate.  Should  memory  fail,  as  it  must, 
there  is  left  the  impression  once  made.  Should  it  never  be  repeated,  yet  can 
it  never  be  obliterated.  Thus  love  stands  outside  and  removed;  but  its 
influence  is  transmitted,  and  becomes  a  vital  medium  in  life.  It  does  not 
exclude  the  realities,  but  exalts  them.  Hence,  all  that  pertains  to  earthly 
life,  all  the  joys  and  sorrows;  all  the  changes  and  calamities  of  fortune, 
are  sustained  as  with  a  hallowed  consecration.  And  here  we  are  deeply 
mindful  of  Rossetti's  life.     His  own  bereavement  was  borne  with  a  heroic 
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fortitude  that  sprang  of  love;  so  that  his  very  sorrow  gives  utterance  to 
hope.  In  a  word,  the  real  things  of  life  are  recognized  and  patiently 
embraced,  but  refined  by  a  more  intense  spirituality. 

*  Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 

Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 
Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 

Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 
Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer: 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 

Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 
About  the  holy  Sepulchre.' 

Throughout  the  different  poems  there  is  an  intensely  human  touch  in 
that  clutching  of  the  present  moment.  Almost  the  element  of  fatality  im- 
presses us  at  times.  In  this  he  takes  a  place  between  the  poets  who  sing 
with  faith  of  future  sureties  and  those  who  feel  the  sadness  of  eternal  doubt. 
Rossetti,  we  feel,  would  cling  to  the  riches  of  this  moment  that  now  is;  but 
when  once  this  is  gone,  he  turns  through  love  to  hope,  seeking  to  identify 
them.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  regards  the  future  neither  as  a  positive 
assurance,  nor  as  an  absolute  negation.  But  with  an  intense  and  sensitive 
longing,  which  recognizes  man's  futility,  he  neither  cares  to  reason  or  phi- 
losophize, but  ventures  with  a  heroic  smile  to  speak  of  meeting  after  death. 

*  O  nearest,  furthest !     Can  there  be 

At  length  some  hard-earned,  heart-won  home 
Where,  —  exile  changed  for  sanctuary,  — 

Our  lot  may  fill  indeed  its  sum, 
And  you  may  wait  and  I  may  come? ' 

Again,  while  we  observe  a  human  feeling  in  the  desire  to  arrest  the 
present;  we  feel  at  other  times,  the  spirituality  of  his  conception,  when  in 
the  moment  of  love,  time  becomes  a  non-entity.  Though  the  dial  may 
point  the  hour,  this  is  an  earthly  element  of  which  the  soul  in  its  trance  heeds 
nothing.  By  this  very  separation  from  the  grasp  of  senses,  love  is  here 
uplifted  to  a  splendid  height. 
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*  Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years.' 

Thus  Rossetti  stands  as  the  exponent  of  his  own  peculiar  conceptions 
which  assert  always  the  importance  of  flesh  as  a  medium,  the  immortality 
of  the  love  moment  and  its  purifying  influence,  and  the  earnest  longing  for 
union  after  death  beyond  the  finite  limits  of  time.  While  his  idea  of  love, 
in  many  cases,  gives  expression  to  new  and  distinctive  features,  yet  we 
recognize  in  it  the  elements  of  deep  feeling  and  strong  thought.  If  his 
imaginative  views  are  strikingly  original,  they  are  no  less  sincere.  If  his 
types  are  unusual,  they  are  no  less  the  work  of  a  strange  and  mysterious 
poetic  faculty.  Browning  and  Emerson,  binding  more  closely  the  ties  of 
our  common  literature,  are  often  at  one  in  the  tone  of  their  feeling.  With 
them  is  asserted  always  the  ideality  of  love,  working  continually  within  itself 
on  an  ideal  plane.  While  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  though  surrounded  by 
a  notable  company  of  contemporaries,  yet  holds  a  place  absolutely  unique. 
He  gives  us  always  the  idea  of  love,  working  through  the  ideality  of  a 
moment  into  the  reality  of  common  time  and  events.  From  the  one  stand- 
point the  ideal  seems  able  to  maintain  itself  in  serene  isolation.  From  the 
other  standpoint,  by  merging  and  commingling,  it  lends  a  finer  possibility 
to  the  real.  Considered  with  reference  to  the  personality,  if  the  former 
view  is  happier,  the  latter  is  more  heroic. 

These  individual  ideas  or  conceptions  we  find  developing  almost  un- 
consciously side  by  side.  It  is  thus  that  thought,  in  general,  must  continually 
enrich  and  renew  itself.  In  the  onward  trend  one  cycle  succeeds  another  — 
never  an  intellectual  entirety,  but  ever  changing  and  revolving  through 
successive  stages  of  diverse  ascendancy.  And  herein  lies  the  foundation  of 
development.  For  the  existence  of  various  elements  and  phases  of  thought 
establishes  of  itself  a  certain  universality  of  appeal.  Hence  the  permanence 
of  a  literature  depends  largely  on  its  catholicity. 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  RICHARD  HI 

Read  before  the  Clifton  {England)  Shakspere  Society 

By  Katherine  G.  Blake 

TO  obtain  a  full  Delineation  of  this  remarkable  man  the  study 
of  the  Play  called  by  his  name  is  not  sufficient. 
Shakspere  has  drawn  no  stronger  character  than  that 
of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  so  diversified  in  its  power,  so 
rich  in  intellect,  so  strong  of  will,  so  unswerving  in  his  aim 
towards  his  goal.  This  man  should  stand  among  the  great 
ones  of  history,  but  his  body  is  misshapen,  and  in  his  sensitive  misery  over 
this  lies  that  which  poisons  his  career,  and  causes  his  ambition  to  take  a  base 
instead  of  a  noble  course.  Many  men  of  strong  powers  must  have  stood 
as  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  where  some  slight  flaw  of  circumstance  enters, 
which  deflects  the  compass  of  their  lives  and  blasts  their  career.  Ambition 
is  without  a  doubt  the  keynote  of  Richard's  character.  At  first  it  is  for  his 
father  he  exhibits  it,  whom  he  dearly  loves ;  and  now  I  invite  you  to  accom- 
pany me  through  such  of  the  scenes  of  *  3  Henry  VI  *  which  bear  on  the 
actions  and  emotions  of  Richard,  before  we  pass  to  the  great  drama  of  which 
he  is  the  undoubted  hero. 

And  first,  he  shows  himself  filled  with  tender  anxiety  for  his  father's 
fate.     His  brother  Edward  exclaims: 

*How  fares  my  Brother?     Why  is  he  so  sad? 
Richard.     I  cannot   joy,  untill  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  Father  is  become.' 

Then  enters  a  messenger  with  his  news  of  the  Duke's  death,  and  the 
weaker  brother  Edward  cries : 

*  O  speake  no  more,  for  I  have  heard  too  much.' 

While  the  stern,  quiet  Richard  breaks  in  with  a  demand  to  know  all : 

*  Say  how  he  dyde,  for  I  will  heare  it  all.' 

Another  messenger  unfolds  his  ghastly  story  of  York's  sufferings  when 
baited  by  the  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  brutal  Queen  Margaret,  who  gave 
him  a  napkin  steeped  in  his  young  son  Rutland's  blood  with  which  to  dry 
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his  tears.     Edward  bursts  into  exclamations  about  his  grief : 

*  Now  my  soules  pallace  is  become  a  Prison 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  againe.' 

and  so  on;  whereas  we  rest  assured  that  given  a  sufficiency  of  comfort,  and 
a  pretty  woman  to  make  love  to,  Edward  will  be  happy  enough  anon.  We 
listen  to  his  brother : 

*  I  cannot  weepe :  for  all  my  bodies  moysture 
Scarse  serves  to  quench  my  Furnace-burning  hart : 
To  weepe  is  to  make  lesse  the  depth  of  greefe : 
Teares  then  for  Babes;  Blowes  and  Revenge  for  mee.' 

Sorrow,  it  has  been  said,  is  *  but  a  deeper  insight  into  life.'  Richard 
looks  steadily  into  her  eyes,  and  realizes  what  she  has  brought  him;  then 
turns  to  action.  Misfortune  but  stiffens  him  for  revenge,  this  quiet  strong- 
willed  man.  Now  comes  Warwick  begging  news  from  the  brothers,  which 
Richard  gives  him  with  the  brevity  of  deep  feeling;  the  Duke  knew  this 
some  ten  days  previously,  and  proceeds  to  tell  them  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  when  King  Henry  rejoined  his  Queen.  Hearing  this  black 
tidings  Richard  asks : 

*  But  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  Coates  of  Steele, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  blacke  mourning  gownes, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads, 

Or  shall  we  on  the  Helmets  of  our  Foes 
Tell  our  Devotion  with  revengefull  Armes? 
If  for  the  last,  say  Aye,  and  to  it  Lords.' 

and  Edward  exclaims : 

*  Lord  Warwicke  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  leane. 
And  when  thou  failst,  (as  God  forbid  the  houre) 
Must  Edward  fall.' 

The  Earl  then  styles  him  *  King  Edward '  and  turns  to  his  brother  with 
'valiant  Richard.' 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  ensuing  battle  near  York,  in  which  the 
brothers  have  their  revenge  on  Clifford,  so  we  pass  on  in  our  running  com- 
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mentary  to  Richard's  great  soliloquy  after  his  brother  has  become  King, 
and  Gloster  is  alone  in  the  Palace  in  London.  Now  he  fully  unveils  to 
himself  his  intense  ambition  for  the  crown,  which  none  of  the  impeding  lives 
shall  obviate;  he  counts  his  hindrances  and  compares  himself  to  one  who 
*  but  dreams  on  sovereignty,'  like  one  who  stands  on  a  promontory : 

*And  spyes  a  far-off  shore,  where  hee  would  tread, 

•  ••••• 

And  chides  the  Sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 
Saying  hee'le  lade  it  dry,  to  have  his  way.' 

Yet  he  knows  he  is  but  flattering  himself  *  with  impossibilities.' 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  Kingdome  then  for  Richard, 
What  other  Pleasure  can  the  World  afford  ? ' 

Then  comes  his  burst  of  anguish  at  his  miserable  handicapped  body: 

*  rie  decke  my  Body  in  gay  Ornaments, 

And  'witch  sweet  Ladies  with  my  Words  and  Lookes. 
Oh  miserable  Thought  1  and  more  unlikely, 
Then  to  accomplish  twentie  Golden  Crownes;' 

and  he  tells  us  how  love  foreswore  him  at  his  birth : 

*  Shee  did  corrupt  f rayle  Nature  with  some  Bribe, 
To  shrinke  mine  Arme  up  like  a  wither'd  Shrub, 
To  make  an  envious  Mountaine  on  my  Back, 

Where  sits  Deformitie  to  mock  my  Body 

•  ••••• 

And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

Oh  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought. 

Then  since  this  Earth  affords  no  Joy  to  me. 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  ore-beare  such. 

As  are  of  better  Person  than  myselfe : 

He  make  my  Heaven,  to  dreame  upon  the  Crowne, 

And  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  World  but  Hell, 

Untill  my  mis-shaped  Trunke  that  beares  this  Head, 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  Crowne, 

And  yet  I  know  not  how.' 

Thus  do  Ambition  and  Envy  born  of  his  sensitive  misery  fight  within 
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him;  he  recognizes  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  face  him,  he  tells  us 
he  is  as  one  lost  in  a  wood  toiling  desperately  to  find  the  open  air,  rending  and 
rent  by  obstacles;  he  is  in  torment 

*And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myselfe, 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  Axe.' 

Now  he  has  made  his  choice,  indecision  is  swept  aside ;  and  he  reminds 
himself  of  his  ability.  He  knows  he  is  a  consummate  actor  who  can  *  frame 
his  face  to  all  occasions,'  he  is  an  orator  as  wise  as  Nestor,  a  deceiver  as  cun- 
ning as  Ulysses. 

*  I  can  smile,  and  murther  whiles  I  smile. 

And  cry.  Content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  Heart, 
And  wet  my  Cheekes  with  artificiall  Tears, 
And  frame  my  Face  to  all  occasions.' 

He  is  an  intriguer  so  astute  that  he  can 

*  Set  the  murtherous  Machiavel  to  Schoole, 
Can  I  doe  this  and  cannot  get  a  Crowne? 
Tut,  were  it  farther  off.  He  plucke  it  downe.' 

Now  Richard  faces  his  course  of  blood  and  cruelty.  A  while  back  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  killed  his  little 
brother  Rutland, 

*  for  scarse  can  I  refraine 
The  execution  of  my  big  swolne  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruell  Child-killer.' 

We  almost  exclaim:  Was  that  Richard  who  spoke  there! — whose  heart 
was  bursting  with  indignation  at  cruelty  to  a  child?  Verily;  and  this  same 
man  became  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  children. 

Primarily,  men  shape  their  deeds,  later  their  deeds  assume  personality 
and  coerce  them.  Richard  had  had  such  venomous  things  said  of  him 
that  he  grows  to  fancy  he  is  obliged  to  realize  them.  When  he  has  killed 
King  Henry  in  the  tower,  quickened  in  his  intention  by  the  poor  baited  king's 
contumely,  he  exclaims: 

*  Downe  Downe  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither, 
I  that  have  neither  pitty,  love,  nor  feare.' 
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Then  again  he  harps  on  his  misshapen  form : 

*  Then  since  the  Heavens  have  shap'd  my  Body  so, 
Let  Hell  make  crook'd  mv  Minde  to  answer  it. 
And  this  word  Love,  which  Gray-beards  call  Divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me:  I  am  myselfe  alone.' 

He  knows  he  is  not  endowed  with  manly  beauty,  attractive  qualities* 
then  he  will  excel  in  crookedness,  he  will  be  a  tower  among  devils,  unbeauti- 
ful,  detested,  he  will  make  himself  feared,  admired  for  his  power,  he  will 
be  consummate  evil,  like  Milton's  splendid  Satan. 

One  other  scene  in  this  play  which  shows  Richard:  His  brother  on 
his  throne  is  fondling  his  babe,  and  we  overhear  Gloster's  blood-curdling 
aside : 

*  He  blast  his  Harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid. 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world.' 

And  he  kisses  the  child,  muttering : 

*  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kist  his  Master, 

And  cried,  —  all  haile,  whereas  he  meant  all  harme.' 

Now  to  turn  to  the  great  tragedy  bearing  the  name  of  this  terrific  hero, 
this  being  who  will  revenge  himself  on  fate.  Here  in  the  great  opening 
speech  Richard  again  lays  bare  his  misshapen  soul.  He  proclaims  himself 
with  incisive  metaphor  as  in  the  winter  of  his  discontent,  for  war  is  over, 
gentle  sports  and  peaceful  pleasures  prevail  in  which  he  knows  he  has  no 
part.  Again  he  dwells  on  the  misfortune  of  his  unshapely  form  that  even 
dogs  bark  at.  In  '  this  weake  piping  time  of  Peace '  he  has  *  no  delight  to 
passe  away  the  time.'     Unless,  he  adds,  with  bitter  sarcasm : 

*  Unlesse  to  see  my  Shadow  in  the  Sunne, 
And  descant  on  mine  owne  Deformity.' 

And  so  he  will  play  the  villain  and  set  his  brothers  against  each  other  by 
cautious  plotting.  He  manages  to  stifle  his  conscience,  which  he  looks  on  as 
a  weakness  in  those  whom  it  troubles. 

So  wonderful  is  his  power  as  a  dissembler  that  Clarence  believes  in  his 
love  for  him  when  the  brothers  meet  when  George  is  on  his  way  to  prison. 
Surely  he  should  have  known  Richard's  falseness!     Most  consummately 
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docs  he  prove  this  power  of  persuasion  when  he  meets  the  Lady  Anne,  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  young  prince  he  had  killed.  She  is  attending  the 
body  of  her  husband's  father,  murdered  by  Richard.  Could  circumstances 
be  stronger  against  his  wish  to  win  her?  Yet  by  the  display  of  his  power,  by 
the  use  of  softest  flattery,  and  by  assurances  of  his  love  which  he  tells  her  was 
the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  both  Plantagenets,  he  actually  shakes  her  aversion, 
and  more,  induces  her  to  accept  his  ring,  while  causing  her  to  rejoice  in  his 
repentance. 

*And  much  it  joyes  me  too. 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.' 

At  his  wish  she  retires,  and  allows  Richard  to  take  her  place  as  mourner. 
As  soon  as  he  is  alone  his  frightful  irony  breaks  out  on  her  and  on  himself ; 
then  turning  to  the  coffin,  he  brutally  remarks : 

*  I'll  turne  yon  Fellow  in  his  Grave, 

And  then  returne  lamenting  to  my  Love.' 

Dissimulation  has  with  Richard  become  a  fine  art;  even  Rivers  his 
enemy  credits  his  piety,  and  Hastings  the  honest  man,  believes  in  his  inability 
for  concealment. 

*  I  thinke  there's  never  a  man  in  Christendome 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  hee. 

For  by  his  Face  straight  shall  you  know  his  Heart.' 

And  but  a  few  minutes  later  Hastings'  own  doom  falls  on  him  from  the  hand 
of  the  ruthless  Duke ;  and  he,  thus  thrust  suddenly  from  easy  confidence  into 
frightful  reality,  breaks  into  prophecy  for  *  miserable  England.' 

Richard  is  filled  with  contempt  for  all  the  Courtiers,  perceiving  there 
is  no  really  strong  man  among  them ;  he  plays  on  their  weakness  and  credulity, 
using  each  to  suit  his  purposes.  The  ease  and  skill  with  which  he  and 
Buckingham  deceive  the  Lord  Mayor  is  almost  ludicrous,  giving  him  the 
impression  that  the  Duke  is  averse  to  taking  the  crown,  and  that  he  is 
immersed  in  pious  exercises  assisted  by  two  Bishops  1  The  scene  with  the 
widowed  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  pleads  with  her  for  her  daughter's 
hand,  would  be  almost  a  duplicate  of  that  with  the  Lady  Anne,  except  that 
in  this  one  Richard's  success  is  only  apparent,  he  is  really  the  deceived  person, 
for  the  Queen  has  already  promised  her  daughter  to  Richmond;  whether 
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this  was  with  the  intention  to  be  in  any  case  on  the  winning  side  does  not 
appear. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Play  Richard^s  nerves  are  plainly  shaken;  he 
is  tormented  with  superstitious  terrors  the  night  before  his  final  battle  with 
Richmond,  he  gives  hasty  orders,  then  falls  to  playing  the  eaves-dropper 
outside  the  tents  of  his  soldiers,  to  know  what  is  said  of  him  I  The  contrast 
is  strikingly  fine  in  the  picture  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  Tents  of  the 
opposing  Leaders.  Richmond's  orders  have  been  quietly  given,  and  he 
retired  to  rest  first  commending  his  men  and  himself  to  God's  care. 

*  Make  us  thy  ministers  of  Chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  Thee  in  Thy  victory. 
To  Thee  I  do  commend  my  watchfuU  soule, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windowes  of  mine  eyes: 
Sleeping  and  waking.  Oh  defend  me  still  I ' 

These  beautiful  words  are  like  those  of  a  psalm  of  David,  and  he  falls 
asleep  to  visions  of  blessing  and  of  victory;  whereas  Richard  is  tortured  by 
the  curses  of  his  victims,  and  he  wakens  in  a  very  sweat  of  terror  at  the 
midnight  hour  when  nerves  are  weakest,  when  hope  is  lowest,  and  he  sees 
himself  as  a  naked  soul,  a  murderer  in  the  direst  degree,  a  loathsome  villain ; 
he  would  flee  from  himself  lest  he  should  do  vengeance  on  himself,  and  yet 
he  loves  himself,  he  is  rent  and  torn  by  remorse : 

'  There  is  no  Creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soule  shall  pittie  me. 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they?     Since  that  I  my  Selfe, 
Finde  in  my  Selfe  no  pittie  to  my  Selfe.' 

We  leave  him  in  a  very  hell  of  his  own  deeds,  the  crisis  of  despair. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  SCHILLER 
By  Elizabeth  Kingsbury 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  that  great  German  poet-idealist,  Schiller, 
breathed  out  his  life  after  a  long  and  noble  struggle  of  the 
spirit  against  hampering  physical  conditions,  represented  by 
years  of  pain  and  ill  health.  Schiller  in  his  riper  years  con- 
fessed no  man-made  creed,  claimed  as  his  belief  no  existing 
religion,  but  that  he  was  in  a  high  degree  religious  I  hope  to 
prove  in  the  following  examination  of  his  life  and  works. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  clear- the  point  of  view  from  which  this 
subject  is  treated  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  word  *  religion,'  for  in 
this  article  this  word  does  not  mean  subscription  to  nor  belief  in  any  creed 
or  formal  doctrine,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  which  has  a  definite  following 
or  forms  a  sect.  Rather  is  this  term  used  to  denote  views  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  universe  and  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  latter  upon  the  purpose  of  existence.  Or,  religion  is  the  philosophy  of 
life  and  death  in  their  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  universe. 

/.  Early  Works.  As  a  youth  Schiller's  intense  religious  nature  ex- 
pressed itself  in  poems  about  God  and  the  splendor  of  creation.  While  a 
medical  student  he  wrote  two  theses,  the  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Physiol- 
ogy, the  other  on  the  Connection  between  Man's  Animal  and  Spiritual 
Nature,  wherein  we  find  the  following  religious  elements:  a  belief  in  God 
as  the  wise  and  loving  Creator;  a  belief  in  the  soul  as  the  permanent  element 
in  life,  growing  more  and  more  like  its  Maker;  a  belief  in  the  interdependence 
of  all  human  beings  and  in  the  power  of  love  in  aiding  all  toward  ultimate  di- 
vinity;  a  belief  that  this  material  existence  presents  necessary  spurs  and  points 
of  conflict  in  the  strife  toward  the  higher  life;  finally,  a  belief  in  immortality, 
that  the  great  destiny  of  the  soul  may  be  attained. 

Schiller's  optimistic  religious  idealism  however  was  gradually  over- 
shadowed by  doubt  and  pessimism  as  he  entered  the  Storm  and  Stress  period 
of  his  career.  Two  elegies  on  the  death  of  young  friends  contain  pessimistic 
strains,  although  they  are  brightened  by  the  thought  of  a  happy  immortality 
and  of  a  reunion  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  The  following  lines  are 
beautiful  in  a  sublime  faith  in  God  and  eternal  life: 

(87) 
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*  Not  in  words  as  the  sages  dream, 
Not  in  the  masses'  Paradise, 
Not  in  Heavens  as  the  poets  deem. 
But  we  shall  surely  meet  again. 
Is  it  true,  the  pilgrim's  joy 
That  thought  awaits  us  over  there, 
That  virtue  leads  us  past  the  grave. 
That  this  is  more  than  fancy  bare? 
For  thee  the  mysteries  all  unveiled. 
Thy  soul  drinks  Truth  in  many  a  draught, 
Truth  flowing  in  a  thousand  streams 
From  the  Father's  cup  is  quaffed. 

Where  is  the  soul  to  test  God's  plan. 

Where  the  eye  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Lethe? 

Holy,  holy  art  thou,  God  of  death, 

In  awe  thou  art  adored  by  man. 

Dust  may  back  to  dust  return. 

The  spirit  from  the  crumbling  house  may  fly. 

The  wind  may  blow  its  ashes  from  the  urn, 

The  soul's  eternal  love  will  never  die.' 

A  third  funeral  ode  delivered  by  Schiller  at  the  grave  of  Rieger,  a  de- 
vout but  hard-hearted  officer,  is  also  couched  in  pious  language.  Faith  in 
immortality  is  again  echoed  in  the  refrain  of  *  The  Battle ' : 

*  God's  blessing,  brother, 
In  another  world  to  meet  again ! ' 

In  the  *  Dignity  of  Man '  we  are  reminded  that  *  Man  was  made  in  God's 
image.'  The  boundlessness  of  the  universe  which  *  God  once  created  out  of 
chaos '  is  pictured  in  vivid  lines  in  the  poem,  *  The  Greatness  of  the  World.' 
The  *  Group  out  of  Tartarus'  and  *  Elysium,'  though  clothed  in  classical 
allusions,  might  well  be  applied  to  the  Christian  hell  and  heaven. 

The  two  stanzas  of  the  *  Ode  to  Rousseau '  which  are  usually  printed 
are  much  more  moderate  in  tone  than  the  original  fourteen  stanzas,  which 
are  in  many  places  grotesque.  In  the  earlier  verses  religion,  *Himmels- 
tochter,'  is  invoked  and  Rousseau  is  called  a  Christian,  which  terms  seem 
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almost  contradictory  to  the  expression  in  the  stanzas  retained — *  Rousseau, 
who  makes  men  out  of  Christians.'  However,  Schiller  in  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  not  antagonizing  Christianity  as  a  religion  but  rather  the  dog- 
matic Christians  who  persecuted  Rousseau,  for  Schiller  interpreted  the 
doctrines  of  Rousseau  as  for  Christianity  and  not  against  it. 

In  the  poem  *  Friendship '  Schiller  represents  love  as  a  spiritual  bond 
linking  souls  together  throughout  the  universe,  a  law  of  attraction  in  the 
spiritual  world  corresponding  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  material 
world,  leading  spirits  ever  onward  to  the  great  Spirit-sun,  to  perfection. 
To  make  God  the  center  of  this  spiritual  attraction  is  indeed  to  say,  in 
biblical  terms,  that  God  is  Love,  and  how  finely  are  expressed  the  words  of 
John  (i  Epis.),  *He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light  —  But  he 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,'  in  the  lines: 

'  We  are  dead  groups  when  we  hate, 
Gods  when  we  love.' 

The  poem  ends  with  a  poetical  expression  of  Leibnitz's  theory,  *  Man  is  the 
mirror  of  Deity ' : 

*  Friendless  was  the  great  Worldmaster, 
Felt  a  lack  and  created  spirits, 
Blessed  mirrors  of  his  blessedness.' 

This  idea  of  love  as  the  divine  power  appears  again,  although  disguised  in 
classical  form,  in  *  The  Triumph  of  Love,'  where  love  is  made  the  cause  of 
desire  for  immortality,  as  the  power  drawing  the  souls  to  God.  The  same 
idea  of  love  as  the  source  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  universe 
and  the  same  notion  of  God  which  Schiller  calls  his  Theosophy  are  presented 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Letters,'  or  letters  of  Julius  to  Raphael.  In  these 
views  of  the  divine  power  of  love  we  see  the  influence  of  Rousseau's 
*  Heloise,'  and  in  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  harmony  of  the  universe,  with 
God  as  the  center,  we  see  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  Soul  harmony  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  universe. 

In  the  Laura  odes  Schiller  sets  forth  the  '  philosophy  of  love,'  as  Kuno 
Fischer  well  expresses  it;  little  is  learned  of  the  object  of  the  poet's  affection 
but  much  of  the  part  that  love  takes  in  his  philosophical  and  religious  system. 
In  the  '  Phantasie  to  Laura '  we  meet  again  the  idea  that  love  is  the  power 
binding  the  world-systems  together  and  leading  to  God : 
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*  Without  love  no  spring  returns  again, 
Without  love  no  being  praises  God  I ' 

In  *  Laura  at  the  Piano '  and  *  Delight  in  Laura '  there  is  the  same  exagger- 
ated style  of  tropes  and  the  same  manner  of  merging  all  that  is  dearest  to  him 
with  heaven,  the  universe,  God,  —  with  all  that  he  views  as  greatest  and 
best.  In  the  *  Mystery  of  Reminiscence,'  the  idea  of  the  former  state  of 
being  as  a  part  of  one  God  is  from  Plato's  *  Banquet,'  where  human  beings 
are  described  as  hewn  from  Zeus.  He  and  she,  'beautiful  fragments  of 
God,'  were  ever  longing  for  reunion  in  the  Godhead.  Hence  the  attraction 
of  their  souls  for  each  other.  According  to  the  philosophy  of  Julius  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Letters,'  since  nature  is  divided  Deity,  all  creatures  must 
through  the  attractive  power  of  love  be  drawn  finally  into  union  with  God. 
In  the  last  ode,  *  Melancholy  to  Laura,'  the  lover  thinks  only  of  forgetting, 
of  death  and  of  dissolution.  Contrasting  the  first  ode  with  the  last,  Kuno 
Fischer  sees  in  them  the  conflict  arising  in  Schiller's  soul  between  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  the  *  World-harmony '  on  the  one  hand  and  the  materialistic 
view  of  the  dead  world-mechanism  on  the  other,  between  the  views  of  the 
would-be  preacher  and  the  student  of  medicine. 

The  *  two  souls '  in  Schiller's  breast  are  also  personified  in  Edward,  the 
optimist  and  idealist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wollmar,  the  pessimist  and 
materialist,  on  the  other,  in  the  philosophical  conversation  entitled  *  Walk 
under  the  Lindens.'  Wollmar,  the  pessimist,  seems  to  be  the  Wolmar  of 
Rousseau's  *  Heloise.'  He  argues  from  the  side  of  materialism,  claiming 
much  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  that  the  fate  of  the  soul  is  that  of  material, 
which  is  ever  scattered  to  the  winds  and  dissolved  into  nothingness,  and 
urges  Edward  to  justify  the  *  Potter  in  regard  to  the  pot.'  Edward  gives 
the  effective  answer  that  the  potter  is  already  justified  if  the  pot  can  argue 
with  him,  and  says  that  if  every  sound  is  the  deathsong  of  a  blessing  ( Woll- 
mar's  view),  it  is  also  the  hymn  of  the  all-pervading  love. 

This  conflict  is  further  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Karl  Moor  in 
*The  Robbers.'  This  knight,  although  driven  to  impossible  extremities 
by  the  wrongs  practiced  upon  him,  yet  is  fundamentally  a  noble  soul.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  somewhat  lurid  light  of  Schiller's  youthful 
over-intensity  has  distorted  his  hero's  character,  this  hero  has  many  points 
in  common  with  the  author,  —  his  love  of  freedom,  his  hatred  of  restraint, 
his  tender  heart,  his  hatred  of  the  low  and  mean.     Therefore  when  Karl, 
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returning  from  his  former  home  with  knowledge  of  the  treachery  practiced 
upon  him,  sees  in  the  light  of  Amalia's  love  his  robber-life  as  it  really  is  — 
unworthy,  abominable,  and  with  the  pistol  at  his  head  broods  over  the  riddle 
of  existence  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  thoughts,  although  an  echo  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  were  also  serious 
food  for  meditation  with  Schiller.  *  It  is  all  so  dark  —  a  confused  laby- 
rinth—  no  guiding  star.  If  it  were  over  with  this  last  breath  —  But  why 
this  hunger  for  bliss?  Why  the  ideal  of  an  unattained  perfection?  There 
is  such  a  godlike  harmony  in  soulless  nature,  why  this  discord  in  reasoning 
nature?  —  Fearful  key  (the  pistol)  that  closes  behind  me  the  prison  of  life 
and  opens  before  me  the  abode  of  perpetual  night  —  Foreign,  uncircum- 
navigated  land.  —  Be  what  thou  wilt,  nameless  Hereafter,  let  only  my  self 
remain  true.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  if  I  may  only  take  my  self  over  to  the 
other  side.  Outward  things  are  the  mere  gloss  of  existence.  I  am  my 
heaven  and  my  hell.'  A  more  positive  note  is  found  in  his  answer  to 
Amalia's  question,  *  Do  they  not  say  that  there  is  a  better  world  where  the 
sad  rejoice  and  the  loved  ones  meet  again?'  when  he  says:  *  Yes,  a  world 
v/here  the  disguises  fall  away  and  love  finds  its  own  with  horror.*  That 
world  is  eternity.' 

There  are  other  places  in  *The  Robbers'  which  point  not  only  to 
Schiller's  deep  religious  feeling  but,  like  the  death  scene  of  Franz,  indicate 
that  he  has  not  yet  fully  cut  loose  from  orthodoxy.  In  the  introduction  he 
severely  criticises  the  prevailing  fashion  of  making  witticisms  at  the  expense 
of  religion,  *so  that  one  scarcely  passes  for  a  wit,  if  he  does  not  direct  his 
satire  to  her  holy  truths.  The  noble  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
matter  of  ridicule,  for  what  is  so  holy  and  serious  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
torted ? '  He  further  expresses  the  hope  that  in  the  blasphemy  of  his  most 
disreputable  robbers  he  avenges  this  abuse  of  religion  and  good  morals. 

TTie  scene  between  Franz  Moor  and  Pastor  Moser,  impossible  as  it 
is,  in  a  drama  of  exaggerated  impossibilities,  yet  testifies  to  Schiller's  belief 
in  God;  and  in  Franz's  tortures  of  conscience,  Schiller  certainly  discloses  his 
own  faith  in  the  power  of  the  eternal  truths  of  religion  to  rack  the  conscience 
of  a  sinner. 

When  Franz  still  has  confidence  in  his  criminal  course,  he  shows  the 
miserable  pessimism  of  a  wicked  soul  in  summing  up  a  human  being  as  fol- 

•  That  is,  Karl's  life  will  then  be  known  to  Amalia, 
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lows :  '  It  was  something  and  is  nothing,  isn't  this  the  same  as  saying,  It 
was  nothing  and  is  nothing?  Man  originates  in  bogland  and  wades  awhile 
in  bogland  and  makes  bogland  and  oozes  back  again  into  bogland  —  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  song.'  Still,  even  then  he  seems  to  feel  that  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes  no  God  can  forgive  —  *  if  there  is  a  God  and  a  con- 
science '  and  the  '  endless  Mercy  would  become  bankrupt '  in  making  good 
his  sins.  Therefore  when  his  plans  begin  to  fail,  when  Karl  appears,  and 
when  the  spectral  figure  of  his  wronged  father  and  an  evil  dream  in  the  form 
of  the  last  judgment  shatter  his  nerves,  the  horrors  of  damnation  loom  up 
before  him  with  ghastly  power  and  he  opens  up  a  dispute  with  the  pastor  on 
religion  that  he  may  argue  away  his  own  fears.  He  begins  by  boldly  assert- 
ing that  there  is  no  God,  no  future  life,  that  life  ceases  with  the  ceasing  of 
the  heartbeat.  Pastor  Moser  answers  all  his  materialistic  statements  with 
earnest  argument  and  indeed  delivers  so  stem  a  sermon  upon  the  verity  of 
God  and  the  certainty  of  His  judgments,  that  Franz  in  terror  orders  all  to 
hasten  to  the  church  and  pray  for  him  and  strives  to  pray  himself,  but  gives 
it  up  in  despair  and  strangles  himself  with  hell-torments  in  his  heart. 

In  '  Cabal  and  Love '  all  the  references  to  God  and  eternity  are  in  a 
high  degree  exaggerated  and  artificial,  as  are  in  fact  most  of  the  speeches  of 
Ferdinand  and  Louise,  and  hence  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Schiller's  religion.  His  idea  of  *eine  ewige  Seelenharmonie '  an  eternal 
soul  harmony,  is  quite  fully  set  forth  in  the  love  of  Ferdinand  and  Louise, 
souls  in  different  stations  of  life  but  entirely  suited  to  each  other.* 

A  great  contrast  to  the  Storm  and  Stress  dramas  is  *  Don  Karlos,'  in 
which  the  real  hero  is  the  Marquis  of  Posa ;  in  his  character  we  see  incorpo- 
rated Schiller's  highest  human  ideal.  The  principle  of  love  which  we  have 
met  frequently  in  the  earlier  poems  is  now  developed  into  the  deepest  and 
most  unselfish  love  for  a  friend  and  the  highest  and  noblest  love  for 
humanity.  Glorious  is  the  ideal  which  Posa  sets  before  the  king,  of  a  free 
enlightened  people  and  freedom  as  God's  gift  has  nowhere  been  celebrated 
in  more  exalted  language  than  in  the  lines : 

'  Look  round  on  all  the  glorious  face  of  nature, 
On  freedom  it  is  founded  —  see  how  rich. 
Through  freedom  it  has  grown.     The  great  creator 
Bestows  upon  the  worm  its  drop  of  dew, 

*Pp.  197-8.     Cf.  Die  Freundschaf t ;  Laura  Odes;  Theosophie,  p.  23. 
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And  gives  free-will  a  triumph,  in  abodes 
Where  lone  corruption  reigns.     [See  your  creation, 
How  small,  how  poor  I     The  rustling  of  a  leaf 
Alarms  the  mighty  Lord  of  Christendom. 
Each  virtue  makes  you  quake  with  fear.]    While  he. 
Not  to  disturb  fair  freedom's  blest  appearance. 
Permits  the  frightful  ravages  of  evil 
To  waste  his  fair  dominions.     The  great  Creator 
We  see  not  —  he  conceals  himself  within 
His  own  eternal  laws.     The  sceptic  sees 
Their  operation  but  beholds  not  him. 
''Wherefore  a  God! "  he  cries,  "the  world  itself 
Suffices  for  itself  I  "     And  Christian  prayer 
Ne'er  praised  him  more,  than  doth  this  blasphemy.* 

{Translation  of  R.  D.  Boylan.) 

If  Schiller  seldom  does  homage  in  words  to  the  character  of  Christ,  he 
has  certainly  in  Posa  set  forth  a  lofty  Christian  character.  Not  only  is  his 
death  for  his  friend  ^n  example  of  the  noblest  self-sacrifice,  but  his  earnest 
striving  for  the  blossoming  of  the  character  of  the  Prince  into  noble  action, 
the  fact  that  in  his  own  death  he  saw  a  means  for  the  consummation  of  this 
high  ideal  —  that  he  so  loved  him  that  he  died  for  him  —  for  him  and  his 
own  ideals  —  Is  this  not  the  quintessence  of  Christ's  teaching  and  example  ? 

In  the  earlier  form  of  the  drama  even  more  than  in  the  present  form, 
Schiller  scourged  the  dishonest,  sacrilegious  abuses  of  the  church,  the  schem- 
ing of  the  monks  and  priests,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  in  opposition  to 
the  true  worship  of  God. 

2.  Period  of  Doubt.  The  skeptical  spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen 
hints  in  *  The  Robbers,'  *  Melancholy  to  Laura,'  and  *  Ode  to  Rousseau,' 
came  to  a  climax  in  the  *  Philosophical  Letters.'  The  poems  of  this  period 
vary  in  expressions  of  faith  or  doubt.  During  the  interval  between  the 
composition  of  the  poems  of  the  first  and  second  periods  Schiller  had  pub- 
lished his  three  Storm  and  Stress  dramas,  had  fled  from  Stuttgart  and  had 
gained  a  valuable  friend  in  Koerner,  who  greatly  influenced  Schiller's  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  mode  of  thought.  In  celebration  of  this  friendship 
Schiller  wrote  the  ode,  *  Joy,'  in  which  he  sees  joy  mirrored  in  all  creation 
and  from  the  brother  love  he  feels  there  must  be  a  loving  father  over  all, 
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who  is  glorified  in  the  choruses  as  the  Creator,  the  Rewarder,  the  Judge,  the 
Good  Spirit.  Thus  is  another  poem  added  to  the  list  of  compositions 
wherein  love  is  viewed  as  the  ruling  element  in  the  universe. 

In  the  '  Struggle,'  a  long  poem  in  its  original  form  entitled  *  Radicalism 
of  Passion,'  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Schiller  presents  an  unworthy 
monument  of  an  unworthy  love  —  probably  his  attachment  to  Frau  von 
Kalb.  The  last  five  stanzas  of  the  original  poem,  if  taken  literally,  are 
shockingly  blasphemous,  as  illustrated  by  the  lines: 

*And  this  Nero  spirits  worship? 

•  •  •  •  • 

O  let  us  close  our  temples  to  this  God, 
Celebrate  him  in  no  song  of  praise. 
Pour  forth  for  him  no  tears  of  joy. 
The  offerings  of  praise  are  gone  for  aye.' 

That  the  commonly  accepted  view  of  the  personal  element  in  the  poem  is  not 
the  true  view  is  indicated  by  Schiller's  explicit  denial  of  any  personal  motive 
for  the  poem.  He  admits  the  evil  trend  of  the  poem,  for  he  says,  if  one  is 
to  judge  a  poet  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  works,  Milton  and  Klop- 
stock  would  be  so  much  the  worse  men,  the  better  their  devils  were  portrayed. 
Therefore  we  need  not  accuse  Schiller  of  personal  blasphemy  in  the  poem 
and  may  rejoice  that  the  blasphemous  portion  was  afterwards  stricken  out 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  consider  the  God  thus  blasphemed  as  regarded  as 
the  true  God  of  creation  by  the  lover,  but  merely  as  a  fabrication  of  his 
opponents,  or  a  suggestion  in  his  excited  brain  which  must  be  emphatically 
denied  as  a  reality. 

In  *  Resignation,'  the  noble  contrasting  poem  to  the  *  Struggle,'  the 
poet  writes  from  a  higher  plane.  The  hope  that  leads  him  to  a  noble  re- 
nunciation of  a  sinful  love,  is  the  faith  in  immortality  and  future  reward  for 
present  unhappiness: 

'  Child  of  the  gods,  they  called  him  Truth, 
The  most  avoided  him,  few  knew  him  well  in  sooth; 
With  earnest  word  he  checked  my  mad  career, 
**  Beyond  thou'lt  find  thy  joy,  not  here. 
Give  me  thy  youth,"  he  said, 
"  This  hope  I  give  thee  in  its  stead." 
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I  took  the  hope  of  life  beyond  the  grave 
And  my  youth's  joy  to  godlike  Truth  I  gave.' 

Skepticism  tells  him  that  he  has  sacrificed  all  in  vain ;  that  there  is  no  future 
life.  But  the  invisible  Genius  says  that  his  faith  is  his  good  fortune.  Let 
those  who  cannot  believe  indulge  In  worldly  enjoyment,  but  he  with  faith 
may  renounce  all  worldly  enjoyment,  for  he  has  chosen  the  higher  and 
better  part. 

*  Let  him  enjoy  who  has  no  faith. 
Old  as  the  world  the  teaching ;  who  believes. 
Let  him  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.' 

As  a  sharp  contrast  to  this  high  Christian  faith,  *  The  Gods  of  Greece ' 
has  been  severely  criticised.  But,  reading  the  poem  carefully  in  its  present 
form,  there  is  but  one  passage  which  can  seriously  offend  : 

*A11  those  blossoms  now  are  fallen 
From  the  northern  creed  of  fear, 
To  enrich  One  among  all,  then, 
Must  Olympus  disappear.' 

To  be  sure,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  poem  the  poet  calls  God  a  *  Holy 
Barbarian,'  who  judges  *  according  to  the  fearful  laws  of  the  spirits,  — 
whose  eyes  tears  never  bedewed,'  and  makes  other  references  to  the  Creator 
ahnost  as  blasphemous. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  however,  I  think  we  must  interpret  the  poem  in  its 
present  form  as  a  happy  conception  of  the  Greek  idealization  of  nature, 
where  every  tree  and  every  brook  confessed  a  god,  in  contrast  to  the  materi- 
alistic science  of  modern  times,  when  the  sun  is  but  a  red  ball  of  fire  instead 
of  the  god  Phoebus,  and  where  the  moon  rises  and  sets  mechanically  accord- 
ing  to  fixed  laws. 

We  must  remember  also  that  protestant  orthodoxy  in  Schiller's  day 
was  a  religion  of  gloomy  and  narrow  formalities  and  possibly  with  this 
thought  he  wrote : 

'  They  departed  and  all  beauty, 
All  the  lofty  vanished  then; 
Gone  all  melody  and  color. 
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The  empty  Word  remains  to  men. 

•  •  •  • 

Shall  I  enter?     This  sad  silence 
God's  presence  to  me  maketh  known, 
Gloomy  as  himself  his  temple, 
On  abstinence  is  built  his  throne.' 

This  view  is  also  supported  by  Hoffmeister  and  by  Dr.  A.  Kuhn,  who  as  a 
Catholic,  would  be  the  more  likely  to  ascribe  this  as  a  reason  for  the  poet's 
unorthodoxy.  Koerner  also  objected  to  some  passages  in  this  poem,  saying 
that  they  applied  to  coarse  dogmatism  but  not  to  refmed  Christianity,  to 
which  Schiller  replied,  *The  God  which  I  have  represented  in  the  shadow  in 
the  Gods  of  Greece  is  not  the  God  of  the  philosophers  or  the  benignant  vis- 
ionary Being  of  the  people,  but  a  monster  (malformation)  made  up  of  many 
faulty  distorted  modes  of  thought.' 

Karoline  von  Wolzogen,  Schiller's  sister-in-law,  says  of  Stolberg's  criti- 
cism of  the  poem,  that  it  was  hard  of  so  noble  a  man  to  judge  a  poetical 
notion  before  the  strict  forum  of  orthodoxy,  but  she  adds  that  Schiller,  al- 
though very  sensitive  about  this  attack,  afterwards  recast  the  poem,  showing 
how  eager  he  was  not  to  trespass  upon  what  was  to  others  holy  ground. 

The  poem  is  intended  in  the  main,  I  believe,  to  view  Greek  theology 
not  from  the  religious  but  from  the  aesthetic  side.  Kuno  Fischer  says,  '  The 
age  of  heroism  in  its  idyllic  perfection  is  the  theme.' 

Before  discussing  the  *  Philosophical  Letters '  let  us  turn  to  Schiller's 
letters  to  learn  his  state  of  mind  during  the  *  Wanderjahre '  from  1783  to 
1788.  This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life,  before  the  unfolding  of 
his  loftiest  ideals;  here  we  meet  passages  belittling  the  Deity,  but  here  also 
we  find  trust  in  God  in  time  of  trouble. 

In  a  letter  to  Reinwald  ( 1783)  Schiller  presents  a  view  of  God,  which 
is  a  rather  clumsy  presentation  of  God  in  nature,  closely  resembling  Leib- 
nitz's idea  of  God  as  mirrored  in  the  universe.    Schiller  says: 

*  God  sees  himself,  his  great  endless  self,  in  endless  nature.  In  the  sum 
of  all  the  powers  he  estimates  himself  —  his  reflection  he  sees  thrown  back 
from  the  whole  economy  of  creation  as  from  a  mirror  and  he  lo^•es  himself 
in  the  outline,  the  Signified  in  the  sign.  Again  he  finds  in  every  single 
creature  fragments  of  His  Being.  To  illustrate  this  —  As  a  Leibnitz  soul 
has  perhaps  a  line  of  Divinity,  so  the  mimosa  has  a  point  of  Divinity,  the 
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capacity  for  feeling,  and  the  highest  thinking  spirit  after  God  —  But  you 
understand  me.' 

We  wish  that  Schiller  had  rounded  out  his  theory,  by  finishing  the  last 
sentence,  instead  of  leaving  it  incomplete.  A  much  nobler  view  of  God, 
although  presenting  the  same  Leibnitzian  theory,  is  found  in  the  *  Theosophy 
of  Julius.' 

To  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  who  was  herself  a  pious  Christian,  Schiller 
expressed  himself  often  in  a  devout  manner,  which,  knowing  his  hatred  of 
hypocrisy,  we  must  believe  sincere.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  these 
letters:  *I  thank  God  for  Lotte,'  *  If  Heaven  grants  it,'  *God  is  my 
witness,'  *  I  owed  this  step  to  myself  and  my  honorable  name  and  God  will 
lead  me  farther,'  '  If  God  grants  me  health  again,  I  certainly  shall  devote 
it  to  the  noblest  ends  and  preserve  it  with  wisdom,'  *  Thank  God  with  me, 
my  dearest,  that  he  has  opened  to  me  a  way  to  take  me  out  of  this  tangle 
by  the  improvement  of  my  circumstances.  Until  then,  my  dearest  friend, 
I  give  you  into  the  arm  of  the  endless  God  and  do  you  beseech  him  for 
protection  for  my  heart  and  my  youth.'  The  words,  *  I  am  your  constant 
friend  until  death  and  if  possible  still  further,'  indicate  a  hope  of  future  life, 
rather  than  belief  in  the  same.  In  answer  to  a  melancholy  letter  from  Frau 
von  Wolzogen,  Schiller  writes :  '  Should  you,  a  Christian,  who  feels  that 
the  thread  of  our  fates  goes  through  the  hand  of  God,  despair  of  the  true 
blessings  of  life?     No,  my  dearest,  I  know  you  do  not.' 

The  friendship  with  Koerner  elicited  Schiller's  words  (1785)  about 
human  brotherhood,  which  remind  us  of  his  early  writings  and  anticipate 
the  *  Theosophy  of  Julius.'  He  says:  *A  brotherhood  of  souls  is  the 
necessary  key  to  wisdom.  Individually  we  can  do  nothing.  This  was 
apparent  to  the  great  Master  of  nature;  therefore  he  bound  the  thinking 
beings  together  by  the  all-powerful  magnetic  attraction  of  the  social  instinct.' 
Concerning  his  friendship  with  Koerner  he  continues:  'From  now  on,  I 
fear  no  more  for  its  undying  duration.  Its  materials  are  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  the  human  soul.  Its  province  is  eternity  and  its  non  plus  ultra 
is  Divinity  —  If  this  is  *  Schwaermerei,'  it  is  at  least  a  delightful  anticipation 
of  our  future  ^^reatness.  .  .  .  Ihousands  of  people  go  like  watches, 
but  our  soul  is  here  for  something  higher  than  merely  to  keep  the  time  of  the 
machine.    '  Nemo  unquam  vir  magnus  fuit  sine  aliquo  afflato  divino ! ' 

We  have  seen  that  Schiller's  inherited  faith  had  finally  become  insuf- 
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ficlent  and,  thrown  back  upon  himself,  upon  his  own  inherent  powers  of 
reason  and  of  judgment  in  deciding  the  solemn  truths  of  the  universe  and 
of  life,  he  felt  maimed  and  dispirited,  and  these  feelings,  undoubtedly  in- 
creased by  his  acquaintance  with  the  skeptical  Koerner,  who  was  his  Raphael, 
culminated  in  the  *  Philosophical  Letters.' 

Many  of  the  thoughts  of  these  letters  we  have  met  elsewhere.  The 
universe  as  the  work  of  divinity,  and  the  end  of  man's  existence  as  the  striv- 
ing toward  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  are  ideas  that  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  two  medical  theses  already  discussed,  while  the  doctrine  of  love  as  the 
I  ond  of  the  universe  and  the  guide  leading  us  to  Divinity,  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  early  prose,  in  '  Friendship,'  *  Weckerlin's  Elegy,'  the 
*  Laura  odes,'  the  ode  *  Joy,'  and  in  its  highest  form  in  the  character  of  the 
Marquis  of  Posa.  The  unfolding  of  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest,  most  beau- 
tiful form  is  due  largely  to  the  friendship  with  Koerner,  who  going -forth  to 
Schiller  with  his  unsolicited,  unselfish  love,  offered  a  haven  of  joy  to  the 
heart  which  had  been  tried  by  struggles  and  wrung  by  loves  of  a  more 
ephemeral  nature.  *  O  how  beautiful  and  how  godlike,'  writes  Schiller  to 
Kterner,  *  is  the  communion  of  two  souls  which  meet  each  other  on  the  way 
to  Divinity!'  This  communion  has  to  the  poet  the  effect  of  religious 
worship. 

The  *  Letters '  show  the  influence  of  Kant,  whom  however  Schiller  had 
as  yet  read  but  superficially;  the  *  Theosophy '  recalls  Leibnitz's  '  beste  Welt ' 
and  his  theory  that  man  is  the  mirror  of  Deity.  The  influence  of  doubt  and 
cold  reason  upon  a  poetic  and  idealistic  religious  system  appears  in  them. 
Gruen  calls  these  Letters  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  traditional, 
inherited  view  of  God  and  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  *  Criticismus '  or 
rationalism  on  the  other. 

The  *  Theosophy'  contains  three  fundamental  principles:  The  uni- 
verse as  the  thought  of  God,  God  as  the  great  All-of-Being,  and  love  as  the 
guiding  and  binding  principle  of  the  universe. 

To  make  clear  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  letters  should  be 
judged,  Schiller  in  an  introduction  states  that  skepticism  and  free  thought 
are  the  fever-paroxysms  of  the  human  spirit  and  must  help  to  bring  about 
health  through  the  unnatural  upheaval  which  they  cause  in  well-organized 
souls.  The  more  blinding  and  misleading  the  mistake,  the  more  triumphant 
the  truth;  —  the  more  torturesome  the  doubt,  the  greater  the  demand  for 
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conviction  and  certainty. 

*  Julius  to  Raphael  —  You  have  stolen  the  faith  that  gave  me  peace. 
A  thousand  things  were  so  worthy  in  my  eyes  before  your  sad  wisdom  un- 
veiled them.  I  saw  streams  of  people  coming  from  the  church,  I  heard 
their  eager  worship  united  into  a  brotherly  prayer;  twice  I  stood  before  the 
bed  of  death,  saw  twice  —  wonderful  work  of  religion  —  the  hope  of  heaven 
conquer  the  terrors  of  annihilation  and  the  fresh  beaming  light  of  joy  glow 
in  the  breaking  eye  of  the  dying.  **  Divine  must  the  teaching  be,"  I  cried, 
"which  the  best  among  mankind  confess,  which  conquers  so  fully  and  com- 
forts so  wonderfully."  Your  cold  wisdom  chilled  my  enthusiasm.  '*  Just 
so,"  you  said,  **  did  the  people  once  crowd  to  the  Irmensaeule  and  to  Jupiter's 
temple;  just  so  joyfully  did  they  mount  the  pile  in  honor  of  their  Brahma. 
What  you  find  so  dreadful  in  heathenism,  shall  that  prove  the  godliness  of 
your  teaching? —  Believe  nothing  but  your  own  reason.  There  is  noth- 
ing holy  but  truth.  What  reason  recognizes,  that  is  truth."  —  My  reason 
is  now  all  to  me,  my  only  guarantee  for  God,  virtue,  immortality."  Woe  to 
me  if  I  catch  this  one  guaranty  in  a  contradiction. 

*  Julius  to  Raphael :  —  "  The  whole  creation  is  mine  "  —  How  lofty 
that  sounds,  but  this  free  spirit  is  enclosed  in  a  mortal  body,  hemmed  in  by 
needs  and  hampering  conditions.  Reason  is  a  torch  in  a  prison,  it  wakes 
the  prisoner  from  pleasant  dreams  and  shows  him  his  narrow  confines. 
Does  your  wisdom  make  up  for  what  you  have  taken  from  me  ?  You  have 
torn  down  a  hut  which  was  inhabited,  in  order  to  found  a  splendid,  empty 
palace  on  the  spot.     Raphael,  I  demand  my  soul  of  you  —  I  am  not  happy.' 

Raphael,  in  his  very  unsatisfactory  and  non-committal  answer,  says  that 
the  awakening  of  Julius  from  his  sweet  dream  must  be  painful  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  his  growth,  that  the  bands  fall  from  his  eyes. 

Then  follows  the  *Theosophy'  which  Julius  had  written  some  time 
before  and  which  he  prefaces  with  a  letter  to  Raphael  apparently  as  an 
apology  for  his  views,  which  he  admits  are  largely  '  Schwaermerei,'  for  he 
says :  '  I  strove  for  the  laws  of  spirit,  but  I  forgot  that  proof  was  necessary 
that  spirit  really  exists.  A  bold  stroke  of  materialism  destroyed  my  crea- 
tion.' 

'Theosophy —  "The  universe  is  a  thought  of  God.  Therefore 
there  is  for  me  only  one  phenomenon  in  nature  —  the  thinking  being.  Har- 
mony, truth,  order,  beauty,  excellence,  give  me  joy  because  they  disclose  to 
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me  the  presence  of  a  reasoning  and  sensitive  Being  and  let  me  divine  my 
relationship  with  this  being.  I  read  the  soul  of  the  Artist  in  his  Apollo."  ' 
Then  he  gives  the  familiar  examples  of  approaching  spring  and  the  trans- 
formation of  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly  as  symbols  of  our  immortality,  and 
continues :  *  There  is  for  me  no  desert  space  in  all  nature.  Where  I  notice 
motion,  there  I  conjecture  thought.  The  Almighty  speaks  to  me  through 
his  works  and  thus  I  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Omnipresence  of  God.' 

Of  love  he  speaks  rather  effusively  as  the  all-powerful  magnet  in  the 
soul-world.  *  I  admit/  says  Julius,  *  I  believe  in  the  reality  of  unselfish  love. 
I  am  lost  if  it  does  not  exist;  I  give  up  God,  immortality,  and  virtue.  A 
spirit  which  lives  for  itself  alone  is  a  swimming  atom  in  immeasurable  space.' 

In  the  chapter  on  God  he  says  that  all  perfections  in  the  universe  are 
united  in  God.  Nature  is  an  endlessly  subdivided  God.  As  in  a  prism  a 
white  ray  of  light  divides  into  seven  colored  rays,  so  the  divine  All  has  broken 
itself  into  numerous  feeling  substances.  As  the  darker  rays  unite  into*  a 
white  beam  of  light,  so  all  these  substances  combine  into  a  Divine  Being.* 
.  Even  if  reality  does  not  resemble  a  man's  ideas  or  dreams  of 
reality,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  reality.  His  ideas  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ideas  of  the  eternal  Creator.  Our 
purest  concepts  are  not  pictures,  but  symbols  of  truth.  Our  thoughts  take 
on  forms  drawn  from  this  planet.  .  .  .  One  provision-chamber  stands 
open  for  all,  but  the  elements  are  mixed  in  a  million  different  forms.  The 
beautiful  multiplicity  discloses  a  rich  master  of  the  house,  i.  e.,  God.' 

Raphael's  final  answer  to  Julius  was  written  by  Schiller's  friend 
Kcernerf  and  did  not  appear  until  some  time  after  the  'Theosophy.' 
Koerner  showed  in  his  answer  that  in  true  critical  philosophy  we  can  only 
proceed  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  for  otherwise  we  are 
sure  to  be  entangled  in  the  errors  of  our  own  premises. 

In  a  letter  to  Knerner  Schiller  praises  Koerner's  idea  of  the  need  of 
critical  methods  in  philosophy,  thus  showing  sympathy  with  such  views.  In 
the  *Theosophy,'  however,  we  see  Schiller  in  his  true  character  as  poet- 
idealist.  To  be  sure,  as  time  goes  on,  through  the  influence  of  Koemer 
and  especially  from  the  study  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy,  he  ceases  to 
dogmatise  or  even  speculate  in  religious  matters,  but  true  to  his  character, 

*  Cf.  close  of  '  Die  Kuenstler,*  p.  27. 
t  See  pp.  8,  II. 
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develops  an  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  This  is  largely  his  re- 
ligion and  we  shall  see  that  it  has  many  religious  qualities,  for  with  Schiller 
the  Beautiful  is  the  Unfettered  and  Harmonious,  and  attaining  perfect  free- 
dom and  harmony  of  spirit  is  the  end  of  existence  —  doctrines  which  to  some 
minds  accord  well  with  Scriptural  injunctions. J 

J.     Development  of  Schiller's  Philosophical  Theories. 

Schiller's  first  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  Beautiful  was  the  poem,  '  The 
Artists,'  published  in  1789  in  Wieland's  Mercur  and  considerably  influenced 
by  Wieland's  views. 

Moritz,  whose  acquaintance  and  writings  on  art  probably  also  some- 
what affected  the  production  of  'The  Artists,'  insisted  on  the  separation  of 
the  Beautiful  from  the  Good  and  the  True,  and  other  critics  complained  that 
Schiller  had  elevated  art  above  science  and  religion ;  but  Schiller  represents 
art  as  the  forerunner  of  science  and  as  the  revealer  of  the  truths  which,  when 
embodied  in  a  cast-iron  creed,  become  religion.  In  a  letter  to  Koerner, 
Schiller  says  that  *  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  poem  is  the  veiling  of  truth 
and  morality  in  beauty.' 

Koerner,  Wieland,  and  Moritz  all  had  their  share  in  *The  Artists,' 
but  the  greatest  humanizing  influence  of  this  period  was  the  acquaintance 
with  the  Lengefeld  family.  Schiller  himself  writes  Koerner  that  a  very 
wholesome  change  and  cleansing  had  taken  place  in  his  heart  and  *  The 
Artists'  is  a  beautiful  testimonial  of  his  soul-growth. 

The  guiding  thought  throughout  *  The  Artists '  is,  that  from  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  we  are  led  to  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  and  finally  of  God  himself.  For  beauty  *  developed 
the  power  in  thy  bosom  which  forced  thee  finally  to  the  Worldsoul.'  What 
the  understanding  began  to  comprehend  only  after  ages,  was  revealed  in 
symbols  to  the  childhood  of  the  race. 

When  the  Creator  drove  mankind  from  his  presence  into  mortal  life, 
that  is,  when  He  expelled  man  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  *  to  find  a  late 
return  to  the  light  upon  the  hard  path  of  reality,'  then,  wherever  beauty 
hovered,  the  exile  found  spiritual  harmony  and  freedom  again.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  biblical  foundation  of  this  thought  with  Schiller's 
article  in  the  Thalia,  in  1790,  on  the  first  human  society  according  to  the 

\  *  Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.*     *  Walk  in  the  spirit.* 
*  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.' 
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books  of  Moses,  a  rationalistic  and  yet  orthodox  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 
account.  However,  that  the  reference  to  the  expulsion  from  Eden  is  only 
a  poetical  and  figurative  form  for  the  thought  that  art  is  a  bond  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  Schiller  to  Koerner. 

Through  the  elevating  love  of  the  beautiful  the  soul  freed  itself  from 
the  bondage  of  the  senses,  and  humanity  and  thought  were  expressed  in  the 
human  countenance.  Then  man,  putting  together  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
the  benignity  of  the  good,  the  grace  of  nobility,  into  a  hallowed  Ideal,  bowed 
before  the  Unknown  and  loved  His  reflection  which  he  saw  in  nature.  That 
is,  man  applies  to  the  Unknown  God  the  noblest  human  qualities  and  thus 
bringing  the  Infinite  into  his  finite  comprehension,  worships  him  and  wor- 
shiping him,  he  strives  to  be  like  him. 

In  the  light  of  beauty  man  ceased  even  to  fear  death,  but  when  he 
found  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  here,  he  sought  through  the  idea  of  a 
world  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  to  fill  out  the  incomplete  into  a  perfect 
whole,  as  the  shadowy  disk  of  the  waning  moon  is  a  promise  of  the  perfection 
of  the  full  face.  This  is  a  more  positive  position  in  regard  to  immortality 
than  we  have  met  in  the  '  Philosophical  Letters,'  for  there  we  find  the  com- 
forting views  of  Julius  hurled  to  the  ground  by  Raphael,  who  places  human 
reason  above  mere  intuitive  feelings  in  regard  to  the  hereafter. 

If  we  compare  'The  Artists'  with  *The  Robbers,'  we  note  a  great 
advance  in  Schiller's  views  of  the  great  questions  of  life  and  eternity.  His 
first  self-confession,  says  Kuno  Fischer,  is  *  The  Robbers,'  his  last  *  The 
Artists.'  In  the  former  the  first  words  are,  *  I  loathe  this  ink-stained  age ! ' 
The  latter  begins : 

*  How  noble  O  man  with  thy  palmbranch  spread 
Thou  standest  at  the  century's  head  I ' 

The  pessimism  of  the  first  is  balanced  by  the  optimism  of  the  second,  for 
through  art  we  see  a  prophecy  of  progress  in  the  '  coming  century '  which 
reminds  Fischer  of  Posa's  '  Milder  centuries  will  follow  the  age  of  Philip.' 

As  in  the  *  Philosophical  Letters '  Schiller  showed  how  love,  uniting  all 
souls  into  harmony,  leads  them  to  God,  who  is  love,  so  in  *  The  Artists '  he 
shows  how  study  of  the  beautiful  develops  in  us  the  notion  not  only  of  ma- 
terial but  also  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection,  and  gives  us  concepts  of 
God  as  the  Perfect  Being,  revealed  in  beauty  in  nature  and  the  human  soul. 
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Indeed  the  *  Philosophical  Letters  '  anticipate  *  The  Artists,'  for  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  the  world  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  and  there  also  occurs 
already  the  thought  that  God  is  the  white  light  which  appears  broken  into 
rainbow  colors  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

The  notions  of  the  '  Weltharmonie '  and  of  the  world  as  a  work  of 
art,  are  favorite  ideas  of  Leibnitz,  and  Schiller,  imbibing  these  ideas  from 
Leibnitz,  made  them  a  fundamental  part  of  his  philosophy  at  this  period. 
The  idea  of  moral  harmony  he  emphasizes  here,  an  idea  which  in  his  later 
philosophy  he  develops  more  at  length. 

In  *  The  Gods  of  Greece '  Schiller  mourns  the  loss  of  the  *  beautiful 
world*  of  classic  paganism;  in  *The  Artists'  in  nobler  strains  he  sings  an 
inspired  prophecy  of  the  province  of  the  beautiful  to  lead  the  worlds  on  to 
perfection. 

Anticipating  a  detailed  discussion  of  Schiller's  philosophical  system, 
there  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  philosophical  and  religious 
features  of  prose  articles,  written  at  the  time  of  *  The  Artists,'  or  shortly 
afterwards,  and  preceding  the  strictly  philosophical  works. 

'  The  Ghostseer,'  an  unfinished  story  in  which  a  weak  prince  with  philo- 
sophical tendencies  is  the  hero,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  philosophical 
discussions  found  in  it. 

The  description  of  the  prince's  early  religious  training  with  its  gloomy 
tyrant-God  characterizes  much  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Schiller's  time  and  the 
prince's  consequent  dislike  of  this  yoke  and  indifference  to  religion  in  general 
undoubtedly  had  a  sympathetic  echo  in  Schiller's  own  breast,  although  he 
very  clearly  disapproves  of  the  prince's  resulting  free  thought,  for  he  shows 
that  by  careless,  indiscriminate  reading,  the  prince  had  filled  his  mind  with 
a  confusion  of  philosophical  notions  and  says:  He  had  revenged  himself 
on  the  truths  of  religion  for  the  restraint  under  which  the  false  notions  had 
held  him  so  long;  but '  because  a  voice  of  his  heart  opposed  the  fancies  of  his 
hrr.in  there  was  more  bitterness  than  joy  in  his  views.'  His  views  in  regard 
to  the  future  as  expressed  to  the  Baron  von  F.  remind  us  of  the  abyss  of 
doubt  into  which  Julius  is  thrown  by  the  cool  negative  philosophy  of  h^s 
friend  Raphael. 

In  a  philosophical  conversation  between  the  prince  and  his  friend, 
which  was  not  incorporated  in  'The  Ghostseer'  but  printed  in  the  Thalia 
in  1789,  the  prince  denies  the  existence  of  a  God  and  future  life  and  the 
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friend  exclaims:  'The  thought  only  serves  as  motion?  The  purpose  so 
mean  and  the  means  so  noble?  —  You  can  grant  so  much  excellence  to  your 
insensible  necessity  and  will  not  rather  enrich  a  God  with  it  ?  Look  about 
in  the  whole  creation ;  wherever  you  find  a  pleasure  you  find  a  creature  capable 
of  enjoying  it.  And  this  endless  potentiality  of  enjoyment  is  to  stand  empty 
through  all  eternity  ? '  To  this  the  prince  answers  that  this  very  perfection 
argues  the  lack  of  immortality,  for  all  is  finished  in  itself.  Here  too  the 
prince  gives  utterance  to  the  thought  that  crime  is  only  the  absence  of  virtue, 
foolishness,  of  understanding — that  all  has  light  (good)  which  does  not 
stand  in  shadow  (evil),  a  view  to  which  his  friend  agrees,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  had  Schiller's  own  approval,  —  a  view  moreover  which  is 
gaining  ground  among  the  disciples  of  the  *  New  Thought.' 

Concerning  this  work  Schiller  wrote  to  the  Lengefeld  sisters:  *My 
Ghostseer  has  occupied  me  very  pleasantly  recently.  It  has  however  shaken 
my  Christianity,  which  you  all  know  all  the  powers  of  hell  have  not  been 
able  to  move  (?)  Chance  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  philo- 
sophical conversation,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  period  of  free  thought,  through  which  the  prince  passes.  At  this  oppor- 
tunity I  have  developed  some  ideas  of  my  own,  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  pick  out  {for  God  forbid  that  I  should  think  wholly  as  the  prince 
in  the  clouding  of  his  spirit)  and  I  think  the  presentation  will  please  you  with 
its  clearness.'  The  italicized  words  show  that  Schiller  is  far  from  agreeing 
with  the  prince's  form  of  free  thought.  He  wrote  to  Koerner  that  he  had 
developed  these  philosophical  ideas  out  of  his  own  mind  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  learning  in  the  process.  Kuno  Fischer  emphasizes  the  difference 
between  the  free  thought  of  the  prince,  which  he  call  flippant  free  thought 
{frivole  Freigheisterei),  and  the  free  thought  which  characterizes  Raphael 
and  finally  Julius  in  the  '  Philosophical  Letters,'  and  also,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  Schiller  himself.  The  latter  he  calls  moral  free  thought  (mcralische 
Freigheisterei) , 

Schiller,  however,  at  this  time  still  held  closely  enough  to  the  Bible  to 
give  forth  two  essays,  the  first  of  which,  concerning  Moses'  account  of  the 
first  human  race,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  *  The  Artists.'  A 
more  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Mission  of  Moses  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  Schiller's  belief  in  a  God,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejects  the  idea  of 
miraculous  interferences  with  nature.     We  owe  to  the  Mosaic  religion  much 
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of  the  enlightenment  of  today,  says  Schiller,  for,  through  it  a  precious  truth 
which  reason  would  only  have  discovered  after  a  long  development,  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  God,  has  been  spread  among  the  people  and  received 
among  them  as  a  matter  of  blind  faith,  until  it  could  ripen  in  the  clearer 
intellects  into  an  intellectual  concept. 

Schiller's  study  of  Kant  marks  a  new  epoch  in  his  soul  development 
Up  to  this  time  the  *  Philosophical  Letters '  alone  have  shown  Kant's  in- 
fluence and  these  indeed  to  only  a  slight  degree.  As  Schiller  in  his  search 
for  a  moral  ideal  had  found  it  in  his  early  manhood  in  Rousseau,  expressed 
as  freedom  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  now  he  turned  to  Kant  and  found  the 
moral  ideal  in  the  idea  of  moral  freedom,  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
categorical  imperative  —  in  the  absolute  emancipation  from  all  lower  mo- 
tives in  determining  lines  of  action,  and  the  following  of  the  dictates  of  duty 
alone.  We  shall  see  that  Schiller  differs  somewhat  from  Kant  however  as 
to  the  motives  impelling  to  the  performance  of  duty. 

Kant  represents  the  logical  intellect  as  of  necessity  seeing  a  purpose  in 
organic  nature,  and  in  his  *  Critique  of  the  Judgment '  he  treats  of  the  fitness 
or  aptitudes  {Zweckmaessigkeit)  of  natural  objects.  The  highest  view  of 
the  aesthetic  is,  he  says,  to  use  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  morally  good.  Thus 
he  makes  the  doctrine  of  taste  like  religion,  a  corollary  of  morality,  which 
doctrine  Schiller  follows  in  his  '  Letters  on  Aesthetic  Education '  and  else- 
where. 

Schiller  also  agrees  in  the  main  with  Kant  in  his  rationalistic  religious 
views,  as  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Koerner  ( 1793)  in  which  he  mentions  having 
read  half  of  Kant's  *  Philosophical  Theory  of  Religion,'  *  the  sharpest  exe- 
gesis of  the  Christian  concept  of  religion  from  the  philosophical  standpoint.' 
Schiller  honors  as  a  fundamental  principle  with  Kant,  the  plan  not  to  discard 
what  is  at  hand,  so  long  as  some  good  is  to  be  expected  from  it,  but  to  en- 
noble it.  He  doubts  however  if  Kant  has  in  this  work  aided  in  upholding 
the  Christian  religion,  for,  he  says,  it  may  be  expected  from  the  defenders 
of  religion,  that  they  will  accept  his  support  but  reject  the  philosophical 
grounds  of  the  same,  '  and  thus  Kant  has  done  nothing  further  than  mend 
the  crumbling  structure  of  stupidity.' 

For  the  rest,  the  writing  he  said  had  delighted  him.  He  objected 
seriously,  however,  to  Kant's  assertion  of  a  propensity  of  the  human  heart 
to  evil,  which  he  calls  radical  evil,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  al- 
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lurements  of  the  senses.  Kant  makes  the  church  creed  a  matter  of  merely 
subjective  importance,  but  as  he  thinks  people  cannot  yet  do  without  it,  makes 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  respect  it.  *The  Logos,  the  redemption  (as  a 
philosophical  myth),  the  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
all  these  concepts  are  most  felicitously  expounded.'  Schiller  is  indeed  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  himself  plans  to  write  a  Theodicy. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  Kant's  influence  on  iichiller,  I  shall  now 
outline  Schiller's  chief  philosophical  doctrines,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
moral  and  religious  significance.  In  *  Kallias,  or  Concerning  Beauty,'  letters 
written  to  Koerner,  Schiller  said,  *  By  no  mortal  man  has  a  greater  word  been 
spoken  than  that  of  Kant,  **  Determine  thyself  out  of  thyself."  '  This  great 
idea  of  self-determination  shines  back  to  us  out  of  certain  phenomena  of 
nature  and  this  we  call  beauty.  —  Mere  organic  beings  are  honored  by  us 
as  creatures.  Man  however  as  creator  must  shine  by  his  own  light.  Kant 
and  Schiller  here  anticipate  Emerson,  who  says,  *  The  light  by  which  we  see 
in  this  world,  shines  out  of  the  soul  of  the  observer.'  In  the  *  Letters  on 
Aesthetic  Education'  the  same  idealism  is  expressed  as  follows:  'Man 
defines  nature  from  inward  conditions.  As  soon  as  light  is  within  him, 
there  is  no  longer  night  outside;  as  soon  as  it  is  silent  within  him,  the  storm 
in  the  universe  is  allayed.' 

The  idea  that  *  Freedom  in  its  manifestation  is  one  with  beauty '  is 
applied  to  character  in  the  essay  on  *  Grace  and  Dignity.'  Here  freedom  in 
the  Beautiful  is  grace  or  Winsomeness  (Amniit)^  freedom  in  the  Sublime  is 
dignity  {Wuerde).  Anmiit  is  the  free,  unfettered  expression  of  a  beautiful 
soul.  The  expression  of  the  sublime  will,  rising  above  all  hindrances,  is 
Wuerde.  When  the  inclinations  of  nature  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
reason,  there  is  moral  equilibrium.  Man  is  not  to  do  single  virtuous  deeds 
but  is  to  be  virtuous;  not  virtues  but  virtue  is  prescribed  for  him,  and  virtue 
is  nothing  but  an  *  inclination  to  duty.'  Schiller  here  again  criticises  Kant's 
idea  of  duty  (the  categorical  imperative)  as  so  severe  that  the  graces  arc 
frightened  away  and  thinks  that  the  will  is  and  always  should  be  joined  with 
feeling  as  a  motive;  that  no  motive  originates  in  the  *  Pure  Reason.' 

Just  as  grace  is  the  expression  of  a  beautiful  soul,  so  is  dignity  the 
expression  of  a  lofty  state  of  mind.  Mere  will  elevates  man  above  the 
brutes;  moral  will  elevates  him  to  Divinity.  A  beautiful  soul  is  one  where 
inclination  and  duty  are  one;  if  struggle  is  necessary  that  duty  may  conquer 
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inclination,  then  the  soul  becomes  heroic  {erhaben)  ;  beauty  is  lost  for  moral 
dignity  {JVuerde). 

Toward  the  close  of  this  essay  {*Anmut  und  fVtierde')  is  heard  an 
echo  of  the  letters  of  Julius  and  the  early  poems  in  the  statement  that  love 
alone  is  a  free  emotion,  for  its  source  is  the  seat  of  freedom,  our  divine 
nature.  It  is  the  lawgiver  itself,  the  God  in  us,  who  works  outward  upon 
the  world  of  sense. 

In  the  essay  on  *  The  Sublime '  Schiller  shows  the  effect  of  opposition 
and  disaster  in  developing  the  sublime  in  character.  We  do  not  gain  de- 
liverance, he  says,  by  fleeing  from  disasters  but  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
them.  Man  must  succumb  often  to  physical  ills,  but  his  will  is  his  own  and 
with  this  inner  freedom  he  can  look  calmly  at  the  wild  powers  of  nature 
around  him  and  the  'relative  Great  without  is  the  mirror  wherein  he  per- 
ceives the  absolute  Great  within.'  I'he  time  may  even  come  when  fearful 
and  destructive  nature  leaves  man  nothing  but  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and 
by  a  willing  sacrifice  of  all  worldly  interests,  he  may  free  himself  from  the 
body  spiritually  before  it  is  destroyed  physically. 

In  connection  with  the  concept  of  the  sublime,  Schiller  treats  of  the 
feeling  of  moral  security.  We  regard  the  awful  without  fear  because  we 
feel  ourselves  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  same,  either  from  con- 
sciousness of  our  innocence  or  through  the  thought  of  the  indestructibility  of 
our  being.  This  moral  security  postulates  religious  notions.  Religion 
forms  a  reconciliation  between  the  demands  of  reason  and  the  assertions  of 
the  senses.  For  example,  death  is  such  an  occurrence,  in  regard  to  which 
we  have  only  moral  security.  The  terrors  of  death  would  prevent  the  calm 
anticipation  of  this  event  if  faith  in  immortality  did  not  prevent  an  endurable 
issue.  1  his  calm  and  lofty  view  of  death  Fischer  contrasts  with  the  gloomy 
views  of  Schiller's  early  elegies,  of  the  *  Melancholy  to  Laura,'  and  of  Woll- 
mar  in  *  The  Walk  under  the  Lindens,'  and  shows  to  what  heights  the  poet 
has  risen  since  those  days  of  youthful  pessimism. 

Deity,  represented  in  its  all-knowledge,  which  penetrates  all  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  in  its  holiness,  which  suffers  no  impure  emotion,  and  in  its 
power,  which  has  our  physical  fate  in  its  grasp,  is  an  awful  idea  and  there- 
fore can  be  a  sublime  idea.  We  have  only  moral  security  from  the  working 
of  this  power,  founded  upon  the  justice  of  this  Being  and  upon  our  innocence. 
TTiis  moral  security  makes  it  possible  for  us  not  completely  to  lose  our  free- 
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dom  of  spirit  at  the  idea  of  this  boundless,  irresistible,  and  omnipresent 
power.  We  feel  ourselves  as  creatures  of  reason  independent  of  the  All- 
power,  for  All-power  itself  cannot  eliminate  our  autonomy,  cannot  force  our 
will  against  our  principles.  But  because  the  pure  will  must  always  coincide 
with  the  will  of  God,  so  the  case  would  never  come  about  that  we,  from  pure 
reason,  would  take  a  position  against  the  will  of  God.  Our  reason  honors 
in  Deity  only  his  holiness  and  fears  only  his  disfavor.  This  Deity  therefore, 
who  can  indeed  put  a  stop  to  our  existence  but  cannot  influence  the  acts  of  our 
reason,  is  sublime,  and  also  *  that  religion  which  gives  us  this  idea  of  God 
bears  in  itself  the  mirror  of  the  Sublime.'  In  this  last  sentence  Schiller  evi- 
dently means  rationalistic  religion  as  opposed  to  dogmatic.  All  religions 
indeed  have  another  form  of  sublimity  (a  mere  superficial  form)  in  their 
mysteries,  which  maintain  a  holy  horror,  as  the  majesty  of  their  Deity  dwells 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

In  the  *  Letters  on  Aesthetic  Education '  Schiller  treats  in  philosophical 
language  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  Deity.  Person  and  condition  are 
ever  separate  in  finite  existence.  In  the  Absolute  Subject  alone  do  the  con- 
ditions flow  out  of  the  personality  and  persist  with  it.  All  that  is  Deity,  is 
so  because  it  is.  It  is  all  for  eternity  because  it  is  eternal.  All  conditions, 
all  limited  existence,  arise  in  time,  and  therefore  man  as  phenomenon  must 
begin,  although  the  pure  Intelligence  in  him  is  eternal.  Although  an  end- 
less being,  a  Deity,  cannot  begin,  become,  man  yet  has  in  his  own  personality 
the  potentiality  of  Deity;  the  way  to  Deity,  if  we  can  call  that  a  way  which 
never  reaches  its  goal,  is  opened  to  him  in  the  senses,  which  present  him  the 
material  for  perception  and  feeling.  Man's  personality  is  the  capacity  for 
endless  outward  expression  {Aeiisserung)  ;  his  senses  give  him  material  for 
endless  formality  {Formalitaet).  Both  these  potentialities,  thought  of  in 
their  complete  fulfillment,  lead  to  the  concept  of  Deity. 

Because  the  sense-impulse  precedes  the  moral,  says  Schiller  in  the  same 
Letters,  man  gives  to  the  law  of  necessity  a  beginning  in  time ;  a  positive  origin 
and  through  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  mistakes  makes  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  in  himself  an  accident  of  the  temporary.  He  persuades  himself  to  re- 
gard the  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  as  statutes  which  are  introduced  by  a 
Will  (God) ,  not  which  are  of  force  in  themselves  and  for  all  eternity.  As,  in 
the  explanation  of  separate  natural  phenomena  he  seeks  outside  and  beyond 
nature  what  can  only  be  found  in  their  own  conformity  to  law,  so  in  the 
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explanation  of  moral  law  he  goes  beyond  the  reason  and  forfeits  his  humanity 
by  seeking  a  Divinity  in  this  way.  No  wonder  if  a  religion  which  is  bought 
with  the  flinging  away  of  humanity  shows  itself  worthy  of  such  an  origin 
(i.  c.,  shows  that  it  is  man-made) .  Man  then  has  to  do  not  with  an  Eternal, 
but  with  a  mighty  being.  The  spirit  of  his  respect  for  God  is  therefore 
fear,  which  humiliates  him,  not  reverence,  which  elevates  him  in  his  own 
estimation. 

In  the  essay,  *  Concerning  the  moral  benefit  of  aesthetic  culture,'  the 
poet  places  religion  in  the  same  category  with  culture  as  to  its  eflect  on  moral 
actions.  If  we  build  up  our  sense  of  right  with  culture  and  religion,  we 
shall  be  predisposed  to  the  good  and  a  good  action  will  not  require  so  strong 
an  act  of  will.  That  one,  to  be  sure,  is  on  a  higher  plane,  to  whom  neither 
the  charms  of  beauty,  nor  the  prospect  of  inrmiortality  is  necessary  to  induce 
him  to  act  according  to  highest  reason,  but  even  the  most  rigid  moral  phi- 
losopher must  admit  that  the  well-being  of  mankind  would  be  strengthened 
by  holding  to  the  two  strong  anchors  of  religion  and  culture. 

The  striving  for  the  Ideal  which  marks  Schiller's  life  as  well  as  his 
philosophy  is  epitomized  and,  as  it  were,  glorified  in  the  halo  of  poetry  in 
the  poem,  *  The  Ideal  and  Life.'  We  are  lifted  on  the  wings  of  aspiration 
from  the  limitations  of  the  earthly,  from  the  realm  of  appearances  (Schein) 
to  the  realm  of  the  real  (Gestalt).  Here  earth  taints  disappear;  here  all 
struggle  and  contention  cease: 

.     .     .     in  the  bright  regions 

Where  the  pure  forms  dwell 

The  mournful  storm  of  sorrow  stirs  no  more. 

In  the  bonds  of  sense  and  sin  man  trembles  before  the  light  of  truth,  but  let 
him  flee  from  sense-conditions  into  the  freedom  of  the  thought-realm  and 
the  fear  has  flown.  In  contest  with  the  outer  world  our  hearts  are  torn  with 
the  troubles  and  sufferings  of  others,  but  the  oppressive  illusion  of  earth-life 
disappears  in  the  realm  of  eternal  truth: 

*  Cast  from  earth  the  bitter  and  the  real 
High  from  this  cramped  and  dungeon  being  spring 
Into  the  realm  of  the  Ideal.' 

That  this  poem  is  an  expression  of  Schiller's  inmost  soul  is  shown  in 
his  letter  to  Humboldt,  in  which  he  said :     *  When  you  receive  this  letter, 
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dearest  friend,  put  away  everything  that  is  profane  and  read  the  poem  in 
holy  silence.'  Humboldt,  in  an  extended  analysis  of  the  poem,  placed  it 
far  ahead  of  *  The  Artists '  and  said  that  it  is  a  true  image  of  Schiller's  own 
being. 

*The  ultimate  goal'  (of  the  poem),  says  Thomas,  'is  described  in 
terms  which  suggest  now  the  mythology  of  Homer,  now  the  Platonic  realm 
of  ideals,  and  again  the  Christian  heaven;  it  is  not  a  recommendation  of 
quietism  but  is  always  thought  of  as  attainable  only  through  a  strenuous 
grapple  with  the  realities  of  life.'  This  seems  also  to  be  the  view  of  Kuno 
Francke  in  his  *  Social  Forces  in  German  Literature,'  but  in  my  opinion  this 
statement  should  be  modified.  The  poem  does  not  indeed  discourage  work. 
Schiller  himself  could  toil  terribly.  But  the  balm  of  the  Ideal  is  gained, 
not  by  quitting  toil  but  by  quitting  struggle,  by  rising  to  conceptions  of  ab- 
solute truth  and  right,  by  leaving  matter  and  living  in  spirit.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  teaching  of  Mental  Scientists  and  similar  modern  sects,  with 
whose  doctrines  Schiller's  philosophy  has  several  points  of  resemblance. 

The  characteristics  of  Schiller's  philosophical  ideas  in  their  bearing  on 
moral  and  religious  questions  may  be  summed  up  therefore  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  high  idealism :  everything  proceeds  from  the  /rA,  or  Ego. 

(2)  A  high  regard  for  character. 

(3)  A  belief  in  immortality,  founded  in  reason  and  exerting  a  moral 
force. 

(4)  Possibility  of  eternal  progress  in  character  and  knowledge,  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Deity. 

( 5 )  The  notion  of  an  all-powerful  but  at  the  same  time  all-wise  and 
all-good  God. 

(6)  A  rationalistic  view  of  religion:  as  soon  as  man  begins  to  dog- 
matize he  subjects  religion  to  his  own  limitations. 

4.  Religious  views  expressed  in  Schiller^ s  Correspondence  and  Con- 
versation with  his  Friends  in  his  mature  years. 

The  views  which  are  set  forth  in  Schiller's  philosophical  works  we 
shall  also  discover  in  his  correspondence  and  conversation  with  his  friends. 

Contrasting  Goethe's  realism  with  his  own  idealism  Schiller  wrote  to 
Koerner  (1790)  :  *  I  do  not  like  his  philosophy  altogether;  it  draws  too 
much  from  the  world  of  the  senses,  where  I  draw  from  the  soul.'  In  a  letter 
to  Wilhelm  Humboldt  (1796)  he  calls  himself  and  Humboldt  idealists  and 
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in  another  letter  says  every  individuality  is  ideal  when  it  is  self-sufficient, 
when  it  has  endless  power  of  development  within  its  own  limitations.  Again 
he  sa3rs  that  the  speculative  philosophy  offers  him  no  nourishment,  but  that 
the  deep  fundamental  ideas  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  remain  an  eternal 
treasure. 

Schiller  planned  an  Idyll,  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  to  be  the 
Ideal,  and  wrote  to  Humboldt:  *  Think  of  the  pleasure  in  a  poetic  pro- 
duction, from  which  everything  mortal  was  eliminated;  nothing  but  light, 
freedom^  possibility;  no  shadow,  no  limitations.  To  represent  a  scene  on 
Olympus  —  what  highest  of  all  enjoyments  I' 

On  his  return  from  a  walk  the  poet  wrote  to  Lotte  von  Lengefeld: 
*  Never  before  have  I  felt  so  deeply,  how  freely  our  soul  disposes  of  all 
creation,  how  little  the  universe  can  give  forth  of  itself,  and  how  it  receives 
all,  all  from  the  soul.  Only  through  that  which  we  lend  to  her  does  nature 
delight  us.  The  charm  in  which  she  clothes  herself  is  only  the  reflection 
of  the  charm  in  the  soul  of  her  admirer.' 

A  cousin  of  the  Lengefelds,  Christiana  von  Wurmb,  noted  in  a  diary 
many  interesting  sayings  of  Schiller.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  the  soul 
she  represents  him  as  saying:  *Our  feelings  always  depend  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  soul,  and  that  is  a  proof  what  high, 
irresistible  power  lies  in  it.  The  most  charming  view  of  lovely  nature  is 
nothing  for  a  sad  mind,  and  a  happy  loving  heart  changes  a  desert  into  a 
heaven.  Our  pain  and  joy,  fortune  and  misfortune,  often  depend  upon 
the  mood  of  our  spirit  and  upon  our  training.  Upon  ill-disposed  man  even 
the  most  beautiful,  the  best  and  the  loftiest  has  an  evil  effect.  Better  and 
clearer  souls  know  how  to  find  a  bright  side  even  in  the  evil.' 

Again,  he  said:  *  Earnest  good  will  is  a  great,  the  most  beautiful 
quality  of  the  spirit.  The  outcome  lies  in  the  higher,  invisible  hand.  Only 
the  intention  gives  value  to  the  expenditure  of  power.  And  thus  we  raise 
ourselves  above  the  praise  or  blame  of  men.'  And  in  the  following  strong 
words  he  shows  us  the  soul's  yearning  after  God.  *  It  is  an  awful,  nameless 
feeling,  when  the  soul  recognizes  its  own  power,  which  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  within,  and  our  spirit  uplifts  itself  with  firmness  and  strength. 
Within  us  we  feel  the  All,  our  powers  strive  toward  Heaven  and  find  for 
themselves  no  limit.' 

Under  the  inspiration  of  his  love  for  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld  Schiller 
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wrote :  *  I  feel  that  a  soul  lives  in  me,  capable  of  everything  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  good,'  and  a  few  weeks  later:  ^I  often  feel  that  nothing  has  re- 
mained in  me  but  the  power  for  something  better.  —  In  me  is  nothing  but 
the  ability  for  excellent  achievement  and  an  inspired  will  to  accomplish  it." 

It  was  a  special  source  of  joy  to  Schiller  to  observe  how  the  soul  ele- 
vates itself  above  the  low  and  mean.  This  thought  he  expresses  to  Goethe 
in  regard  to  an  elegy  by  the  latter,  in  words  that  remind  us  of  the  *  Ideal  and 
Life ' :  *  It  is  a  new,  comforting  experience  to  see  how  the  poetic  spirit  so 
quickly  and  so  happily  suppresses  all  the  common  and  the  mean  of  reality 
and  by  a  single  impetus  is  out  of  these  bonds,  so  that  common  souls  gaze 
after  it  in  hopeless  despair.' 

Comparing  the  characters  of  the  Stiftsdame  (the  beautiful  soul), 
Natalie,  and  Theresa  in  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  Schiller  says,  the  first  two  arc 
holy,  the  last  two  are  human;  but  because  Natalie  is  holy  and  human,  she 
appears  as  an  angel,  the  Stiftsdame  only  as  a  saint,  Theresa  only  as  a  perfect 
earthly  character.  To  Natalie  rather  than  to  the  Stiftsdame  belongs  the 
epithet  of  a  beautiful  soul,  for  Natalie  is  really  a  purely  xsthethic  nature. 
*  How  beautiful,'  says  Schiller,  *  that  Natalie  knows  nothing  of  love  as  some- 
thing exclusive  and  special,  because  love  is  her  nature,  her  permanent  character. 
The  Stiftsdame  really  does  not  know  what  love  is,  but  from  an  entirely 
different  reason.' 

A  belief  in  God  and  immortality  seems  to  be  incorporated  in  Schiller's 
very  idealism.  The  soul  is  the  positive  force  in  life,  with  infinite  powers  of 
development,  and  although  Schiller  does  not  dogmatize  on  religious  ques- 
tions, many  hints  point  to  a  deep  inner  conviction  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  a  God,  although  in  regard  to  inmiortality  he  does  not  express  himself 
unequivocally. 

In  a  conversation  with  Herder  in  regard  to  his  treatise  on  God  Schiller 
said,  as  he  reported  in  a  letter  to  Koemer,  that  he  would  develop  the  whole 
philosophy  from  the  idea  of  God,  but  added  that  he  found  Herder's  work 
too  metaphysical.  An  echo  from  the  discussion  about  *  The  Gods  of  Greece ' 
is  heard  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt  as  to  the  Greek  idea  of  a  plurality  of  gods, 
where  the  poet  says,  *  I  think  that  the  aesthetic  ideal  is  distinguished  from 
the  moral  ideal  by  the  fact  that  while  the  former  is  realized  in  a  multiplicity 
of  deities,  the  latter  can  only  be  realized  in  a  single  God.' 

Fraulein  von  Wurmb  in  her  diary  relates  the  fact  that  when  Schiller's 
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little  son  asked  her  what  was  in  the  wind,  she  referred  him  to  his  father, 
whereupon  the  poet  said:  *One  should  make  it  a  holy  duty  not  to  try  to 
give  a  child  a  notion  of  God  too  early.  The  demand  must  come  from 
within,  and  every  question  which  one  answers  before  it  is  raised,  is  thrown 
away.  One  often  tells  a  child  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  something  about 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  when  it  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
great  and  beautiful  meaning  of  those  words  and  therefore  forms  for  itself 
confused  conceptions.  One  either  spoils  for  the  child,  by  this  too  early 
explanation,  the  beautiful  moment  when  it  feels  the  need  to  know  whence  it 
comes  and  why  it  is  here,  or  the  information  comes  when  the  child  has  al- 
ready become  so  cold  through  its  preconceived  notions,  that  one  can  never 
instill  the  warmth  into  it,  which  it  might  have  felt,  if  the  explanation  had 
been  given  at  the  proper  moment.' 

When  Schiller  was  very  ill  and  death  seemed  imminent,  Caroline  von 
Wolzogen  read  to  him  the  passages  in  Kant's  *  Critique  of  the  Judgment ' 
referring  to  a  belief  in  immortality.  Calmly  he  listened  to  this  and  to  the 
expression  of  his  sister-in-law's  belief  that  he  would  not  die  in  the  midst  of 
his  powers  and  said :  *  We  must  surrender  ourselves  to  the  all-ruling  pow  er 
of  nature  and  work  as  long  as  we  are  able,'  and  this  calm  anticipation  of 
death  recalls  his  words  about  death  and  moral  security  in  the  essay  about 
the  Sublime.  His  sister-in-law  also  recalls  a  later  conversation  about  death 
which  Schiller  closed  with  the  words,  *  Death  cannot  be  an  evil  since  it  is 
something  universal.' 

When  writing  to  his  mother  concerning  the  death  of  his  father  Schiller 
said,  *  It  IS  well  with  our  dear  father  and  we  all  must  and  shall  follow  him.' 
Upon  the  death  of  Humboldt's  son,  however,  Schiller  could  only  say,  *  I 
know  no  comfort  except  that  which  time,  which  finally  heals  all  wounds,  will 
bring.' 

Once  in  conversation  about  Roman  history,  Schiller  said  as  to  the  philo- 
sophical need  of  Christianity:  *  Since  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  life, 
which  could  only  bloom  in  freedom,  had  sunk  with  the  Roman  republic, 
something  had  to  arise,  necessarily;  Christianity  elevated  the  spirituality  of 
being  and  imposed  a  new  impress  on  niankind,  while  it  opened  a  higher  out- 
look to  the  souL' 

Views  in  regard  to  religion  in  general  are  set  forth  by  Schiller  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  was  afterwards  partly  in- 
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corporated  in  the  *  Letters  on  Aesthetic  Education.'  Here  as  in  the  essay 
on  *The  Moral  Benefit  of  Aesthetic  Culture'  he  represents  religion  as  no 
all-embracing  necessity  but  demanded  for  special  cases.  A  beautiful  soul 
does  not  need  religion.  To  people  whose  minds  are  not  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  Aesthetic,  or  people  whose  worldly  and  sensuous  impulses  control, 
religion  offers  a  reward  for  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  influences.  Aesthetic 
culture,  however,  only  substitutes  finer  impulses  for  coarser,  it  substitutes 
nothing  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  being.  Therefore  during  great  danger 
and  in  the  hour  of  death  we  all  return  to  the  power  of  instinct  and  need 
religion. 

As  to  Christianity  as  a  religion  Schiller's  views  are  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  his  well-known  letter  to  Goethe  in  regard  to  the  sixth  book  of 
*  Wilhelm  Meister  *  (*  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul ') .  *  It  seems  to  me,' 
he  says  *  that  you  could  have  treated  the  matter  from  no  more  fortunate 
standpoint  than  the  way  in  which  you  disclose  the  silent  communion  of  the 
person  (the  Stiftsdame  or  the  Beautiful  Soul)  with  the  Holy  within  her. 
Your  attempt,  by  the  avoidance  of  the  trivial  terminology  of  worship,  to 
purify  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  Its  subject-matter,  has  not  escaped  me; 
but  some  points  I  have  underlined,  which,  I  fear,  a  Christian  soul  would 
find  too  flippantly  treated.'  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  character  of  the 
uncle  is  introduced  too  soon,  for  he  thinks  that  too  little  has  been  said  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  religious  ^  Schwaervierei' ;  that  what  this 
religion  of  a  beautiful  soul  can  be,  or  rather,  what  a  beautiful  soul  can 
make  out  of  It,  is  not  clearly  enough  Indicated.  *  I  find  In  the  Christian 
religion  virtually  the  capacity  for  the  highest  and  noblest,  and  the  different 
representations  of  that  highest.  If  one  keeps  to  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Christianity,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  monotheistic  religions, 
it  lies  In  nothing  but  the  suspension  of  law,  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  of 
Kant,  for  which  Christianity  substitutes  a  free  Inclination.  It  Is  therefore 
In  Its  pure  form  the  representation  of  beautiful  morality,  or  the  humanizing 
{Menschenwerdung)  of  the  holy,  and  In  this  sense,  the  only  aesthetic  re- 
ligion ;  therefore  I  can  explain  to  myself  why  this  religion  is  so  well  repre- 
sented among  women  and  Is  only  met  with  In  women  In  a  tolerable  form.' 

Notwithstanding  Schiller's  appreciation  of  the  aesthetically  beautiful 
in  the  Christian  religion,  he  is  a  thorough  rationalist  on  religious  questions. 
The  *  Schwaermerei '  of  the  *  beautiful  soul '  of  the  sixth  book  of  Wilhelm 
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Mcistcr,  beautiful  as  it  is,  Schiller  employs  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
philosophizing  without  sound  philosophy  is  likely  to  lead  to  mysticism. 

Comparing  the  Reformation  of  Luther  with  the  new  philosophical 
revolution  of  his  own  times,  Schiller  points  out  as  common  to  both,  the  old 
fault  of  human  nature  to  hedge  itself  in  and  to  become  dogmatic.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  one  generalizes  too  much,  he  says ;  nothing  is  fixed  and  one 
ends  in  disorganizing  the  world  and  exercising  over  it  a  brutal  sway  (evi- 
dently referring  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  philosophy  of  its  leaders) . 

In  regard  to  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost'  Schiller  said,  that  the  subject  is 
horrible,  outwardly  plausible  {scheinbar)  and  inwardly  worm-eaten  and  hol- 
low. In  considering  this  work  he  was  compelled  to  think  of  the  free  will, 
about  which  he  usually  did  not  trouble  himself  much;  in  his  opinion  it  plays 
a  poor  part  in  the  poem  as  it  does  in  the  Christian  religion  altogether.  For, 
as  soon  as  one  considers  man  as  thoroughly  good,  the  free  will  is  the  stupid 
means  to  lead  him  to  depart  from  good  from  choice  and  make  himself  guilty ; 
if  one  considers  man  as  fundamentally  bad,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as 
an  animal  unrestrained  from  being  drawn  away  by  his  inclinations,  then  the 
free  will  is  in  this  case  a  very  fine  personage,  who  takes  upon  himself  from 
nature  to  act  against  nature.  One  sees  how  Kant  comes  necessarily  to  the 
doctrine  of  radical  evil.  This  doctrine  Schiller  characterizes  as  quite  too 
monkish  for  him. 

That  Schiller  saw  great  limitations  in  the  minister's  profession  is  shown 
from  a  letter  to  Koerner,  describing  an  excellent  sermon  by  Herder  on  the 
text  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  *A  sentence  out  of  practical  philosophy,  ap- 
plied to  certain  details  of  everyday  life  —  teachings  which  one  might  expect 
just  as  well  in  a  mosque  as  in  a  Christian  church.  .  .  .  Herder's  preach- 
ing pleased  me  more  than  any  other  preaching  that  I  have  ever  heard  —  but 
1  must  confess  to  you,  that  no  preaching  pleases  me.'  The  preacher's  con- 
gregation is  such  a  motley  one,  said  Schiller,  that  he  has  to  sacrifice  thought 
for  the  sake  of  the  stupid  ones  and  the  man  of  sense  must  listen  either  to 
platitudes  or  to  mysticism. 

Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  however,  reports  Schiller  as  saying,  *The 
theater  and  the  pulpit  are  the  only  places  for  us,  where  the  power  of  speech 
prevails,'  and  she  says  that  he  thought  the  theater  should  equal  the  pulpit 
in  making  men  more  spiritual,  stronger,  and  more  sweet-natured,  in  removing 
the  small,  narrow  views  of  egotism  and  elevating  the  whole  being  to  a  more 
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spiritual  sphere. 

From  his  own  standpoint  of  rationalism  Schiller  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  dogmatism  of  others.  Expressing  his  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  preacher  Schlosser  in  opposing  Kant,  Schiller  said,  *  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  all  contentions  where  supematuralism  is  defended  by  thinking  heads 
against  reason,  one  must  feel  distrust  in  their  honesty.'  Schiller  therefore 
had  no  sympathy  for  Stolberg's  religious  emotionalism  and  wrote  to  Goethe 
in  regard  to  the  *  Xenien,'  that  Stolberg  must  not  be  spared  and  Schlosser 
was  to  be  indicated  by  a  satire  about  the  pious. 

Again  he  says  in  regard  to  a  pious  play  submitted  to  him  for  publication 
In  the  Horen,  *  That  such  moral  people  surrender  themselves  unconditionally 
to  such  heretics  and  freethinkers  as  we  are,  especially  after  the  xenien-storm, 
is  always  a  certain  satisfaction.'  Writing  of  plans  for  an  epic  of  the  Eight- 
eenth century  Schiller  said  that  whatever  it  might  cost  him,  he  would  place 
Voltaire,  the  freethinker,  in  a  halo  of  glory  and  the  whole  poem  should  bear 
this  impress. 

We  have  found  in  Schiller's  two  treatises  on  the  books  of  Moses,  that 
he  had  some  degree  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  although  subjected  to  rationalistic 
interpretations.  In  a  letter  to  Goethe  in  1797  Schiller  said  in  regard  to  the 
Bible:  *  I  must  confess  that  in  all  that  is  historical  I  feel  incredulity  as  to 
those  records,  so  that  your  doubt  as  to  a  single  fact  seems  to  me  very  reason- 
able. To  me  the  Bible  is  only  true  where  it  is  naive ;  in  everything  which  is 
written  consciously  I  fear  a  purpose  and  a  later  origin.' 

5.  Religious  Views  in  Short  Poems  and  in  Dramas  of  Schiller^ s  Ma- 
turity, 

For  traces  of  religious  tendencies  there  remain  to  be  considered  Schil- 
ler's later  short  poems  and  the  great  dramas  of  his  maturity.  Of  the  former, 
Der  Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer  produces  a  most  wholesome  and  happy 
effect  by  the  thread  of  piety  running  through  it,  setting  forth  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil  through  the  overruling  protection  of  a  higher  power. 
This  thought  is  indeed  clad  in  the  Catholic  forms  of  expression,  but  has  a 
place  also  in  Schiller's  high  idealism.  Further  homage  to  the  beauties  of 
Christianity  is  worded  in  *  Die  Johanniter,'  the  Christian  knights  of  mercy, 
where  Schiller  says :  *  Religion  of  the  Cross,  only  thou  bindest  in  one 
wreath  the  double  palms  of  humility  and  power.'  Schiller's  hatred  of  sham 
in  religion  as  in  everything  else  is  illustrated  in  the  *  Xenien '  by  the  lines  *To 
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the  Pious': 


*  Off,  off  with  your  nonsense,  leave  me  to  repent 
Of  what  you  call  wisdom  in  mockery  stale; 
Heartless  and  cold  is  your  piety's  wail, 
A  headless  bogey  the  God  you  present.' 

And  likewise  in  the  *  Xenien '  to  Garve : 

*  When  I  hear  you,  noble  sufferer,  speak  of  patience, 
O  how  I  loathe  the  mob  of  pious  chatterers.' 

Again,  in  the  couplet  entitled  *  Priests  of  Baal ' : 

'  Holy  freedom,  lofty  impulse  of  man  for  uplifting, 
Truly  thou  couldst  not  worse  furnish  thy  temple  with  priests ! ' 

Schiller's  own  religion  is  generally  coupled  in  people's  minds  with  the 
'Words  of  Faith'  (1797),  a  poem  which  sets  forth  in  simple,  strong  lan- 
guage the  eternal  truths  of  freedom,  virtue,  and  God.  Never  has  the  reality 
of  the  All-wise,  All-powerful  Spirit  been  stated  in  more  positive  language 

'  There  lives  a  God,  a  holy  Will, 
However  the  human  will  waver; 
High  above  time  and  space  and  ill 
The  highest  Thought  watches  forever. 
Though  all  in  eternal  change  never  cease 
There  persists  throughout  change  the  Spirit  of  Peace.' 

Two  years  later  Schiller  wrote  a  companion  poem,  entitled  *  The  Words 
of  Illusion,'  wherein  a  limitation  is  placed  to  the  application  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  former.  Goodness,  fortune,  and  truth  must  not  be  sought  in  the 
world  without,  for  there  they  will  never  be  found  in  unveiled  clearness; 
these  principles  however  remain  eternally  true  and  must  be  sought  for  within 
the  soul :  whoever  feels  them  in  himself  has  *  the  heavenly  faith.' 

Suffering  for  sin  (punishment)  comes,  according  to  Schiller,  from  within 
and  from  no  orthodox  Hell  without.  He  says,  *  The  noble  man  knows  a 
Hell  which  is  independent  of  the  dogma  of  the  creeds.' 

There  seems  occasionally  in  Schiller's  writing  an  anticipation  of  Em- 
erson's *  Oversoul.'     For  example,  in  the  following  quotations  he  honors 
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nature  as  joining  all  individualities  into  a  unit,  an  All : 

*  Ever  in  individuals  alone  do  I  perceive  the  All  ; 
Strive  as  much  as  you  will,  you  stand  eternally  alone 
Until  nature,  the  mighty  power,  binds  you  with  the  All.* 

Leaving  however  these  ideas  out  of  consideration,  there  are  many  un- 
equivocal references  to  a  God  within  and  without  us : 

*  What  God  has  taught  me,  what  has  helped  me  on  through  life 
Thankful  and  devout  in  the  sanctuary  I  suspend. 
To  all  belongs  what  thou  thinkst ;  thine  alone  is  only  what  thou  fcclest, 
Is  He  to  be  thine  own,  feel  the  God  whom  thou  thinkst.' 

That  is,  let  the  heart  share  with  the  brain  in  the  comprehension  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Quite  noticeable  is  the  omission  in  *  The  Bell '  of  the  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  bell  calling  to  worship,  but  this  was  only  to  be  expected  from  a  poet 
in  whose  soul  Christian  creeds  and  outward  forms  found  no  response  except 
along  the  broad  general  lines  of  the  moral,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  ideal. 

References  to  immortality  in  Schiller's  poems  are  very  numerous.  In 
*  The  Bell,'  life  after  death  is  mentioned  in  popular  terms,  without  evidence 
of  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poet : 

*  We  hope  that  from  the  coffins 
They  shall  blossom  into  light.' 

And  also 

*  For  she  dwells  in  the  Land  of  Shades.' 

The  immortality  in  the  following  couplet  is  unsatisfactory : 

*  Thou  shudderst  at  death  ?     Thou  wishest  to  live  an  immortal  ? 
Live  in  the  All  I     When  thou  art  long  gone,  it  remains.' 

There  is  in  those  lines  only  the  immortality  of  a  lofty  materialist.  George 
Eliot  wrote  similarly  when  she  spoke  of  those  *Who  live  again  in  minds 
made  better  by  their  presence.* 

In  *  Hope,'  on  the  other  hand,  hope  of  a  future  life  is  mentioned  as  in- 
herent in  man  and  the  last  stanza  is  full  of  cheer : 
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*  It  is  no  flattering  fancy  vain 
Conceived  in  the  brain  of  a  fool, 

It  speaketh  loud  in  the  heart  of  the  sane, 
**  We  are  born  to  a  nobler  rule," 
And  the  promise  of  this  inner  voice 
The  hoping  soul  accepts  from  choice.' 

Though  often  considered  a  hint  of  immortality,  these  thoughts  may  indeed 
be  applied  to  nothing  further  than  this  life  and  yet  be  full  of  wholesome 
helpfulness. 

In  *  Thekla,  a  Spirit  Voice,'  we  see,  as  it  were,  a  sequel  to  the  veiled 
tragedy  of  Thekla's  end  in  *  Wallenstein.'  Here  she  is  reunited  with  Max 
in  the  other  world;  here  also  the  father  is  represented  as  realizing  that  in 
his  reading  of  the  stars  he  had  a  dim  vision  of  God's  eternal  providence. 
In  the  last  stanza  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  those  lines  in  *  The  Artists,' 
which  point  to  an  immortality  rounding  out  the  imperfections  of  earth  life, 
'the  beautiful  silverdisk'  which  we  see  only  as  *The  shadow  in  the  moon's 
face.' 

*  Word  is  kept  in  the  realms  of  bliss 
To  every  hope  of  love  and  trust ; 
Venture  to  rise  from  the  world's  abyss. 
Deep  truths  lie  written  in  the  dust.' 

The  beauty  of  *  The  Leaders  of  Life '  (Fortune  and  Worth)  lies  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  vast  though  unknown  immortality  in  the  lines : 

*  When  on  eternity's  ocean  the  mortal  shuddering  stands. 
Resolute  and  earnest  and  silent,  the  other  takes  him  in  his  hands 
And  bears  him  with  giant  arm,  far  away  over  the  deep.' 

Religion  in  Schiller^ s  last  Dramas. 

Schiller  has  been  thought  to  present  in  *  Maria  Stuart '  a  glorification 
of  the  Catholic  church  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestant  belief.  This  is  not 
altogether  false,  for  the  warmth  and  glory  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  aesthetic 
symbolism  of  its  forms,  the  magic  coloring  of  its  dogma,  appealed  strongly 
to  his  poet-nature.  Schiller  would  have  been  far  from  countenancing  Ca- 
tholicism in  a  cold  analysis  of  its  creed,  but  the  secret  of  the  matter  is,  as 
Thomas  points  out,  that  Schiller  was  beginning  to  be  influenced  by  the 
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romantic  movement.  *  He  had  worked  out  an  aesthetic  religion  which  com- 
pletely satisfied  him.  In  religious  dogma  of  any  kind  he  had  ceased  to  take 
a  practical  interest.  His  ethical  ideal  was  an  ideal  of  harmony,  of  equipoise. 
His  critical  studies  had  cured  him  of  his  one-sided  Hellenism,  and  his  his- 
torical studies  had  taught  him  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  without  their 
own  peculiar  greatness.  It  was  thus  natural  enough  that  the  catholocising 
drift  of  the  Romantic  school  should  appeal  to  his  aesthetic  sympathies. 
When  a  man  of  poetic  temper  drifts  away  from  his  theological  moorings 
and  becomes  indifferent  to  positive  dogma,  he  is  apt  to  value  the  historical 
religions  according  to  their  aesthetic  qualities.'  This  is  what  Schiller  has 
done  in  the  ballads  of  the  *  Errand  at  the  Furnace '  (Gang  nach  dem  Eisen- 
hammer)  and  The  Count  of  Hapsburg  {Der  Graf  von  Hapsburg)^  in 
*  Maria  Stuart,'  and  in  the  most  idealized  form,  in  *The  Maid  of  Orleans.' 

Dr.  A.  Kuhn  and  other  Catholic  critics  deny  emphatically  that  Schiller 
has  given  a  correct  exposition  of  Catholicism  in  *  Maria  Stuart,'  for  they 
find  in  it,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  Mortimer  as  religious  enthusiast, 
many  a  false  note.  We  cannot  deny,  moreover,  that,  from  the  aesthetic 
requirements  of  the  drama,  Mary  has  been  made  a  saint  and  Elizabeth  a 
caricature.  But  the  picturing  of  love  to  one's  neighbor  in  Mary's  sweet 
forgiveness,  her  *  solemn  searching  of  the  heart'  under  the  shadow  of 
Eternity,  her  final  atonement  by  an  undeserved  death,  —  all  certainly  are 
ideas  of  great  religious  beauty. 

In  examining  Schiller's  *  Maid  of  Orleans,'  that  wonderful  drama  of 
religious  mysticism,  the  question  arises:  Was  it  merely  the  aesthetic  pos- 
sibilities in  the  character  of  the  Maid  which  led  Schiller  to  the  writing  of  the 
drama?  To  this  question  I  would  answer  decidedly  no;  Schiller's  high 
vision  of  ideal  truth,  of  the  unconditioned  triumphing  over  the  conditioned 
—  this  is  for  him  the  theme  of  themes;  note  his  ecstatic  words  when  planning 
a  poem  about  Olympus.  This  theme  he  has  found  in  the  mission  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  prevailing  views  of  his  times  could  give  Schiller  no  clue  to  this 
wonderful  maid's  true  character;  Schiller  himself  said  that  historical  records 
could  not  help  him.  Shakespeare  had  in  *  Henry  VI '  presented  a  prejudiced 
view  of  Joan  of  Arc;  Koerner  describes  Dufresney's  History  of  the  Maid 
as  the  work  of  a  weak  brain,  and  Voltaire  had  seen  fit  to  make  the  Maid 
ridiculous  in  *  La  Pucelle.'     *Among  the  intellectual  classes  of  Germany/ 
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says  TTiomas,  *  religion  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  mystic 
passion  of  the  soul.'  Among  the  Romanticists,  however,  religion  preserved 
its  mystic  awe,  clad  indeed  usually  in  the  robes  of  Catholicism.  In  this 
religious  mysticism  Schiller  has  clothed  the  character  and  mission  of  Johanna 
and  has  withal  given  us  such  an  exalted  presentation  that  we  feel,  human  and 
natural  laws  have  here  no  sway  and  the  Maid  stands  before  us  indeed  as  a 
wonder  and  a  saint.  The  most  modem  investigations  but  support  Schiller's 
conception  of  her  character,  and  as  Stein  says,  the  poet  has  given  us  at  once 
a  picture  of  the  Wonderful  and  the  True. 

In  '  Wilhelm  Tell,'  Schiller  has  raised  an  immortal  monument  to  love 
of  freedom  and  faith  in  God,  for  the  brave  stand  of  the  Swiss  against  the 
tyranny  of  Gessler  is  made  sublime  by  their  simple  trust  in  God,  which  finds 
utterance  on  nearly  every  page.  Indeed,  the  keynote  is  struck  in  the  words 
of  Roesselmann: 

*  Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  for  justice,  there 

Is  God,  and  now  beneath  his  heaven  we  stand. 

•  .  .  •  .  . 

We  swear  to  put  our  trust  in  God  most  High, 
And  not  to  quail  before  the  might  of  man  I ' 

{Translation  of  Theodore  Martin.) 

Schiller  honored  Christianity  in  all  its  forms.  We  see  his  impartiality 
in  *  The  History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Netherlands,'  where  he  says,  *  The  Catho- 
lic religion  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  to  an  artist-people,  the  Protestant, 
to  a  nation  of  tradesmen,  for  Catholicism  appeals  more  to  the  artistic  sense, 
Protestantism  to  unpoetic  practical  reality.' 

Schiller's  lofty  spiritual  view  of  life,  his  freedom,  as  Goethe  says,  from 
all  that  is  mean  and  low,  his  respect  for  character  above  all  things,  and  his 
living  according  to  the  highest  ideals,  made  his  life,  especially  in  his  later 
years,  the  expression  of  the  highest  religious  ideas :  *  There  was  in  him  the 
peace  of  God,'  said  his  sister-in-law  of  his  last  winter.  She  tells  a  beautiful 
story  of  his  last  sickness;  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  sleep,  *  Is  that  your 
Hell,  Is  that  your  Heaven? '  and  then  looked  up  smiling  as  if  he  saw  a  com- 
forting vision.  The  spiritually  beautiful  she  said,  *  always  appealed  strongly 
to  his  soul.'  In  Schiller's  opinion  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  unlimited, 
ruling  the  body  and  stretching  out  into  infinity.     Goethe,  who  was  more  of 
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a  realist,  did  not  approve  of  Schiller's  rather  extreme  views  in  this  regard 
and  said  in  a  conversation  with  Eckermann :  '  In  his  riper  life  he  went  over 
to  the  ideal,  and  I  might  almost  say  that  this  idea  killed  him,  for  because  of 
it  he  made  demands  upon  his  powers  which  were  too  great  for  them.  I 
have  all  respect  for  the  Categorical  Imperative,  I  know  how  much  good 
can  come  from  it,  but  we  must  not  carry  it  too  far,  or  this  idea  of  ideal  free- 
dom will  surely  lead  to  nothing  good.' 

The  goal  (Endpunkt)  to  which  he  joined  everything,  said  his  friend 
Humboldt,  '  was  the  totality  in  the  nature  of  man,  through  the  harmonious 
union  of  its  various  powers  in  absolute  freedom.  This  voluntary  harmony 
of  widely  different  elements  would  point  to  an  origin  lying  beyond  all  finite 
limits.'  In  another  place  Humboldt  regrets  that  Schiller  did  not  live  to  see 
the  revival  of  East  Indian  literature,  which  would  have  suited  his  religio- 
philosophical  nature  better  than  the  Greek  literature,  for  *  the  Indian  poetry, 
especially  in  its  earlier  epoch,  had  a  more  serious,  pious  and  religious  nature 
than  the  Greek,  without  losing  its  own  freedom.  .  .  .  Of  no  one  may 
it  be  said  with  so  much  truth  perhaps,'  says  Humboldt,  *  that  he  had  cast 
from  him  all  anxiety  of  earthly  matters,  had  flown  **  from  this  cramped  and 
dungeon  being  into  the  realm  of  the  Ideal."  He  lived  surrounded  by  only 
the  highest  ideas  and  the  most  shining  ideals  that  man  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing within  himself  and  bringing  forth  into  expression.' 

*  If  the  moral  life  of  a  man  is  the  practical  proof  of  his  innermost  faith/ 
says  Dr.  Kuhn,  in  his  work  on  Schiller's  mental  traits,  *  then  we  must  say 
that  in  Schiller  the  Christ-idea  lived,  to  be  sure  according  to  his  rationalistic 
standpoint.'  Schiller's  moral  ideal  is  the  moral  law  of  pure  reason,  as  the 
representatives  of  orthodoxy  show  in  regard  to  Schiller's  views  of  Christianity 
in  his  letter  to  Goethe  of  August  17,  1795  (to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred). They  say  *  Schiller  takes  that  high,  genuine  morality,  the  free 
at-one-ment  of  the  will  with  the  moral  law,  in  which  all  moral  willing  and 
action  are  only  the  direct  outpouring  of  love  and  inclination  of  the  heart, 
as  the  foundation  and  substance  of  Christianity,  when  they  are,  however, 
only  the  consequence  and  accident  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  him  Chris- 
tianity has  worth  only  on  account  of  its  morality,  and  this  because  this 
morality  is  also  truly  aesthetic.  For  him  it  is  no  divine  and  general  human 
necessity,  not  truth  and  life  itself;  one  can  well  be  a  Christian,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  —  It  is  indeed  the  highest,  most  perfect  religion  but  not  religion 
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itself;  and  religion  itself  is  not  the  highest;  art,  esthetics,  stands  above  it, 
is  its  measure  and  gives  it  its  worth.'  Differing  however  from  this  last 
statement,  I  would  say  that  religion  in  a  broader  sense  is  the  very  foundation 
of  Schiller's  esthetic  doctrines. 

In  Schiller's  life  we  see  the  growth  of  a  soul  toward  the  Absolute,  the 
Ideal.  This  ideal,  at  first  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  orthodoxy,  soon  threw 
off  its  swaddling  clothes  and  with  youthful  ardor  wrestled  with  the  shackles 
of  slavery,  of  evil,  in  the  works  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  period. 

With  clearer  vision,  it  saw  in  Posa's  devotion  to  his  friend  and  in  his 
glowing  visions  of  the  enlightened  State,  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the 
prophet-reformer,  the  highest  type  of  humanitarianism. 

But  there  was  in  Schiller's  soul  ever  the  tendency  to  turn  from  the 
seeming,  the  material,  to  the  real,  the  formulating  spirit.  Hence  arose  his 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  of  moral  grace  and 
moral  elevation  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of  man  along  esthetic 
lines,  culminating  in  that  climax  of  idealism,  *The  Ideal  and  the  Life.' 

His  spirit  had  been  clarified,  it  had  reached  that  loftiness  of  vision 
where  all  self-limitations  are  suppressed,  and  his  last  dramas  are  noble 
themes  cast  in  objective  forms  of  expression. 

A  large  view  of  life,  of  the  soul,  of  the  destiny  of  man,  marks  Schiller's 
career,  postulating  always  a  belief  in  the  guidance  of  an  all-good,  all-wise 
Ruling  Spirit.  Religion  seemed  to  have  been  with  him  a  subconscious  state, 
out  of  which  all  his  xstheticism  and  all  his  idealism  proceeded.  His  faith 
he  has  indeed  expressed,  although  negatively,  in  the  *  Votivtafel ' : 

*  Which  religion  is  mine?     Not  one  of  the  many  you  mention ; 
Why  do  you  venture  to  ask?     Too  much  religion,  I  say.' 

(Thomas'  translation.) 
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SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES :      '  TWELFTH  NIGHT  ' 

[Reprinted  by  request  from  Poet  Lore  (1896)  now  out  of  print] 

THE  winsomeness  of  the  poetic  comedy  rightly  makes  the  reader 
or  the  hearer  hesitate  to  count  its  petals  or  scrutinize  the 
stages  of  its  growth,  which  are  marked  by  its  acts  as  sym- 
metrically as  leaf  buds  are  ranged  about  a  stalk.  And  yet, 
one  may  find  that  to  take  note  of  such  beautiful  orderliness 
in  the  delicate  structure  and  sprightly  blossoming  of  the  poet's 
design  enhances  the  appreciation  of  its  artistic  quality.  Regarding  it  first 
as  a  whole,  sum  up  the  stages  of  the  action,  first ;  then  the  caprices  its  allu- 
sions denote;  then  the  characters;  and  finally  the  poetic  fancy  and  wit  exhaled 
by  the  whole  play  like  a  fragrance. 

The  topics  given  under  each  division  may  be  used  of  course  either  as 
subjects  for  papers  for  class-work  or  for  private  study.  The  line-numbering 
of  citations,  here  given,  follows  that  of  *  The  First  Folio  edition '  edited  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke  (New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.). 

The  Story  of  the  Play. 

Act  I.  scene  i.  puts  us  in  possession  of  what  facts  concerning  the  Duke 
and  Olivia?  What  do  we  learn  from  the  conversation  of  Viola  and  the 
Captain  in  scene  ii.,  and  what  course  does  Viola  decide  upon?  What  do  we 
discover  from  scene  iii.  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Olivia's  household? 
In  scene  iv.,  what  relation  has  been  established  between  the  Duke  and  Viola? 
What  three  new  characters  are  introduced  in  scene  v.,  and  what  is  the  event 
of  the  scene?  Act  II.  scene  i.:  What  is  learned  of  Sebastian  and  his  in- 
tentions? In  scene  ii.,  what  are  shown  to  be  the  feelings  of  Olivia?  In 
what  previous  scene  was  this  prepared  for?  Does  scene  iii.  advance  the 
story  at  all?  What  is  it  taken  up  with?  Does  scene  iv.  advance  the  story? 
Of  what  scene  is  it  almost  a  repetition?  If  it  does  not  advance  the  action, 
what  does  it  do?  Of  what  previous  scene  is  scene  v.  the  result?  What 
previous  scene  leads  up  to  scene  i.  of  Act  III.  ?  and  of  what  scene  is  it  in  pur- 
pose a  repetition  ?  What  new  turn  is  given  to  affairs  in  scene  ii.,  and  through 
whom  is  it  brought  about?     Whose  doings  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of  in  scene 
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iii.?  Of  whose  plot  do  wc  see  further  developments  in  scene  iv.?  What 
other  issues  in  the  progress  of  events  come  to  a  climax  in  this  Act?  Act 
IV.  scene  i. :  Describe  the  complication  of  affairs  which  arises  in  this  scene. 
What  previous  scenes  do  we  see  the  result  of  in  scene  ii.  ?  and  what  happens 
that  will  bring  about  a  change  in  the  situation  ?  What  important  event  oc- 
curs in  this  scene  iii.?  Act  V.  scene  i. :  Describe  how  in  this  scene  all  the 
complications  are  unravelled,  and  by  what  means  all  the  characters  are 
brought  upon  the  stage.  What  do  you  think  of  the  device  to  call  Malvolio 
upon  the  stage  ?  Does  it  not  seem  rather  clumsy,  or  do  you  think  it  a  further 
humorous  touch  that  Viola  should  have  to  depend  on  Malvolio  to  find  her 
*  woman's  weeds  again  '  ? 

What  becomes  evident  after  tracing  the  events  of  the  play  through  in 
this  way  ?  That  the  interest  of  the  play  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
story  itself,  as,  first,  upon  the  amusing  situations  resultant  from  the  story, 
and,  second,  upon  the  scenes  which  introduce  the  characters  in  Olivia's  house- 
hold who  are  really  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  but 
who  are  the  occasion  of  many  added  amusing  situations. 

What  constitutes  the  real  interest  of  the  two  short  scenes  between  Se- 
bastian and  Antonio?  Their  bearing,  mainly,  on  scene  iv.  of  Act  III.  By 
means  of  them  we  are  shown  that  Antonio  has  an  enemy  in  Orsino,  and  thus 
his  arrest  is  prepared  for,  also  how  Antonio  gives  his  purse  to  Sebastian,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  arrest  being  to  bring  about  a  reason  for  Antonio's  requir- 
ing his  purse  again  from  Cesario,  whom  he  takes  for  Sebastian,  and  so  to 
add  complication  to  the  situation  arising  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
brother  and  sister. 

What  are  the  situations  which  the  story  gives  Shakespeare  a  chance  to 
develop  ?  On  the  one  hand,  is  the  Duke  pouring  out  his  love  for  another 
woman  to  his  supposed  page,  who  is  in  love  with  him,  and  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  series  of  scenes  between  the  Duke  and  Viola.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
the  supposed  page  pressing  his  master's  suit  to  a  woman  who  loves  the  sup- 
posed page,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  scenes  between  Viola  and 
Olivia.  Out  of  this  love  of  Olivia  for  Viola  grows  the  absurd  situation  of 
Viola's  being  obliged  to  fight  a  duel,  which  is  made  still  more  ridiculous 
through  the  circumstance  of  her  challenger  being  a  fool.  Out  of  Viola's 
resemblance  to  her  brother  and  her  disguise  grows  the  absurd  situation  of 
Olivia's  claiming  her  as  a  husband,  and  that  of  Sir  Andrew  taking  for  his 
unwilling  duellist  the  all-too-willing  Sebastian. 
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To  these  situations  which  naturally  result  from  the  story,  Shakespea 
has  added  in  Olivia's  household  a  set  of  characters  whose  personality  is  su 
that  amusing  situations  are  multiplied.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  play 
one  of  situation  rather  than  of  action,  since  whatever  of  action  there  is  in, 
leads  to  situation,  and  whatever  of  character  there  is  in  it  leads  also 
situation. 

Queries  for  Discussion, —  i.  If  attention  is  constantly  given  to  cr 
ating  humorous  situations,  will  character-development  necessarily  suflPei 
2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Shakespearian  critic  Verplanck  that  this  pis 
bears  no  indication  either  of  an  original  groundwork  of  incident,  afterwar< 
enriched  by  the  additions  of  a  fuller  mind,  or  of  thoughts,  situations,  an 
characters  accidentally  suggested,  or  growing  unexpectedly  out  of  the  stor; 
as  the  author  proceeded  ? 

The  Whimsical  and  Other  Allusions  in  the  Play. 

Pick  out  and  explain  the  curious  allusions  in  the  play,  noticing  that  thea 
may  be  classed  as  geographical,  mythological,  astrological,  or  referable  t 
persons  or  customs  of  the  time,  or  books  of  the  day.  For  examples  of  th 
latter  class,  note  Sir  Toby's  *  diluculo  surgere-f  (II.  iii.),  for  *  Saluberrimur 
est  dilucolu  surgere,'  an  adage  from  Lilly's  Grammer,  doubtless  one  o 
Shakespeare's  text-books  at  the  Edward  VI.  School  in  Stratford;  and  Viola' 
*  Some  Mollification  for  your  giant  sweet  lady '  (I.  v.) ,  —  an  allusion  to  th 
innumerable  romances  whose  fair  ladies  are  guarded  by  giants;  for  Maria 
being  very  small,  Viola  ironically  calls  her  giant,  and  asks  Olivia  to  pacif] 
her  because  she  has  opposed  her  message.  (For  Shakespeare's  educatioi 
and  school-books,  see  Bayne's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Brit.  Encyc.  art 
Shakespeare.)  The  whole  incident  of  the  *  possession'  of  Malvolio,  anc 
the  visit  of  Sir  Topas,  probably  alludes  to  a  tract  published  in  1599  by  Dr 
Harsnet,  —  *A  Discovery  of  the  Fraudulent  Practices  of  John  Darrel,'  — 
in  which  is  narrated  how  the  Starkeys'  children  were  possessed  by  a  demon, 
and  how  the  Puritan  minister,  Mr.  Darrel,  was  concerned  in  it.  For  ex- 
amples of  allusions  to  contemporary  customs,  see  Sir  Toby's  mention  of 
dances  no  longer  known,  —  *  Galliard,'  *  Coranto,'  etc.  As  an  example  of 
allusions  to  persons  of  that  time,  Sir  Toby's  reference  to  *  Mistress  Mall's 
picture,'  —  Mary  Frith,  bom  in  1584,  died  1659,  a  notorious  woman  who 
used  to  go  about  in  man's  clothing  and  was  the  target  for  much  abuse. 
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^itrological  allusions :  *  Were  wc  not  bom  under  Taurus  ? '  *  That's  sides 
hearts,'  which  refers  to  the  medical  astrology  still  preserved  in  patent- 
[icine  almanacs,  where  the  figure  of  a  man  has  his  various  parts  named 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  '  Diana's  lip '  (L  iv.)  i  *Arion  on  the  Dolphin's 
I.  ii.),  are  examples  of  mythological  allusions.  Of  the  geographical 
isions  there  are  two  kinds,  the  real  and  the  sportive,  —  lUyria,  an  example 
the  one,  the  *  Vapians '  and  the  *  Equinoctial  of  Queubus,'  of  the  other, 
on  through  the  play  classifying  and  commenting  on  the  allusions.     What 

^  a  *  catch  '  ?     Give  an  example. 

\      Queries  for  Discussion.  —  Are  the  odd  allusions  in  the  play  a  result  of 

k  corrupt  text,  ignorance,  ridicule  of  learning?     Or  are  they  introduced  to 

jjve  a  lively  and  contemporaneous  effect? 

The  Duke  and  Sebastian. 

How  does  the  play  set  off  these  two  lovers  against  each  other  ?  Which 
las  the  more  constant  nature?     Note  the  evidences  of  the  Duke's  restless- 

and  changeableness ;  how  soon  he  tires  of  the  music  he  calls  for,  of  the 
wn's  song  (IL  iv.).  Is  his  first  speech  to  Viola,  on  woman's  constancy 
fore  the  song,  consistent  with  his  second,  after  it?     Is  his  own  report  of 

elf  true,  —  *  Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else  Save  in  the  constant 
biage  of  the  one  beloved'?  Is  Olivia's  unattainableness  the  main  source 
>f  her  desirableness  for  him?  How  is  it  with  Sebastian?  Does  his  loyalty 
In  love  seem  to  be  of  the  sort  that  suffers  impairment  when  he  can  win  love 
easily  ?  The  Duke  craves  excess  in  music  in  order  that  his  '  appetite  may 
licken  and  so  die;'  Sebastian  wishes  *to  steep  his  soul  in  Lethe.'  Do  you 
think  Sebastian  and  Viola  alike  in  more  than  appearance?  Which  is  the 
quicker-witted  ?  Is  the  Duke's  amicable  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  and 
transference  of  his  love  to  Viola  in  keeping  with  his  character?  Do  you 
think  Viola  shows  promise  of  special  facility  for  preventing  the  moody  Duke 
from  tiring  of  her?     Note  that  he  calls  her  his  *  fancy's  queen.' 

Query  for  Discussion.  —  Is  the  Duke  important  chiefly  as  the  inspirer 
of  Viola's  devoted  love  ? 

Viola  and  Olivia. 

In  what  respects  are  the  situations  of  Viola  and  Olivia  alike?     When 

the  play  opens,  both  are  mourning  the  loss  of  a  brother,  and  while  this  is 

made  to  point  out  the  individuality  of  Olivia,  after  the  first  few  lines  we  hear 
9 
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little  more  of  Viola's  grief.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  this?  Does 
Viola's  love  for  the  Duke  absorb  her  any  more  than  Olivia's  love  absorbs 
her  when  she  comes  to  feel  the  same?  Viola  and  Olivia  are  also  alike  in 
giving  their  love  without  solicitation;  but  Olivia  woos  directly,  Viola,  in 
disguise,  implies  her  love,  and  though  her  innuendoes  are  all  understood  by 
the  audience,  they  are  unappreciated  by  the  Duke.  What  justification  can 
be  made  for  the  unblushing  love-making  of  Olivia  ?  It  could  be  justified  by 
her  rank,  which  was  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  supposed  page  that 
advances  should  come  from  her.  What  signs  are  there  that  Viola's  love 
was  superior  to  Olivia's?  Olivia's  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  external 
likinp,  else  she  would  not  have  been  as  satisfied  with  Sebaselan  rs  v.  ith 
Cesario;  while  Viola^s,  though  it  may  have  had  no  deeper  foundation,  was 
signalized  by  unselfishness,  for  she  used  every  eloquent  art  of  which  she  was 
capable  to  urge  her  master's  suit.  Notice  in  the  first  scene  between  Viola 
and  the  Duke  how  she  tries  to  get  out  of  going  to  Olivia,  doubting  her  own 
ability,  etc.  Do  you  think  she  really  doubted  it,  or  that  it  was  difficult  for 
her  on  account  of  her  own  love  for  the  Duke?  Notice  in  the  scene  with 
Olivia  her  woman's  anxiety  to  see  her  rival's  face.  What  do  you  think 
instigated  her  remark,  *  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all.'  Was  it  a  sudden 
touch  of  jealousy?  It  was  clearly  not  the  proper  thing  for  an  ambassador 
pressing  his  master's  suit  to  say.  How  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the  interview? 
Is  her  sarcastic  tone  judicious  ?  Does  it  pique  the  nonchalant  Olivia  ?  Docs 
her  eloquence  later,  when  she  is  assured  of  Olivia's  obstinacy,  reflect  her  own 
feelings  for  the  Duke  ?  What  effect  does  it  have  on  Olivia  ?  Is  it  well- 
calculated  to  arouse  her  interest?  In  Act  II.  scene  iv.,  which  do  you  think 
had  the  right  conception  of  woman's  love,  —  the  Duke  or  Cesario?  What 
do  you  think  of  Olivia's  saying  that  *  Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought 
is  better'?  Which  of  the  two  characters  show  the  more  humor?  Notice 
Viola's  readiness  in  parrying  questions  that  trench  upon  her  sex.  Olivia, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  hold  her  own  in  a  bout  of  wit  with  the  fool,  but  she  is 
perhaps  not  so  quick-witted  as  Viola.  We  can  imagine  Viola  at  once  seeing 
through  Malvolio's  attempt  at  pleasing  Olivia,  instead  of  taking  him  for 
mad,  as  Olivia  did. 

Query  for  Discussion.  —  Which  is  the  best  lover,  the  Duke,  Sebastian, 

Olivia,  or  Viola? 
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Sir  Toby  and  Maria,  and  their  butts  or  dupes. 

Show  how  the  droll  situations  of  the  play  are  mainly  contrived  by  some 
of  the  characters  in  order  to  make  others  their  laughing-stocks.  Who  are 
Sir  Toby's  butts?  Is  Sir  Toby  attached  to  Sir  Andrew,  or  does  he  only 
make  use  of  him  for  profit  as  well  as  fun?  (See  Sir  Toby's  reply  to  Fabian 
(III.  iii.).  Other  instances  to  the  same  effect?  Why  does  Maria  join 
forces  with  Sir  Toby  ?  Is  she  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  scheme,  or  is  Fabian's 
story  of  its  origin  true?  What  part  does  the  fool  play  in  the  game,  and 
why  ?  Note  his  private  grudge  against  Malvolio.  Is  it  a  dramatic  mistake 
that  even  the  heroine  is  made  the  butt  of  these  merry-makers?  Trace 
Fabian's  part  in  the  duelling  plot  against  Sir  Andrew  and  Viola.  Do  these 
plots  recoil  in  any  way  against  the  plotters?  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  both 
get  some  home-truths  from  Malvolio  while  they  are  eavesdropping,  while 
for  Fabian  and  Maria  these  thrusts  of  Malvolio's  are  just  as  good  fun  as 
that  which  the  knights  enjoy  better.  How  does  some  of  the  later  fun  recoil 
against  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  ?  Are  the  Puritans  made  fun  of  in  Malvolio's 
person? 

Query  for  Discussion.  —  Are  the  characters  least  scathed  by  the  fun  for 
that  reason  superior  to  the  others  ? 

Minor  Characters. 

The  fun  of  the  play  is  capped  by  the  presence  of  a  particularly  clever  fool 
whose  function  of  making  every  one  the  butt  of  his  wit  makes  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  characters  represent  the  special  drollery  of  the  whole  play. 
The  only  grudge  he  bears  is  against  the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  fun  — 
who  calls  him  a  'barren  rascal.'  Describe  the  passages  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly shines.  Of  the  minor  characters  the  fool  is  minor  only  through 
his  station  and  unimportance  in  the  plot;  he  really  occupies  much  space  in 
the  play  and  in  fact  pervades  it.  How  is  Antonio  connected  with  the  plot? 
What  traits  of  his  does  the  play  bring  out?  Is  his  fondness  for  Sebastian 
unnatural?  How  is  he  concerned  in  the  foolery  of  the  play?  Is  he  neces- 
sary to  the  plot?  As  the  fool  represents  the  merry-making  spirit  of  the 
play,  so  Malvolio  stands  for  the  dupes  of  it.  Does  any  one  sympathize 
with  him?  Who  shows  the  clearest  understanding  of  his  faults?  (I.  v.). 
What  signs  are  there  in  the  play  of  Malvolio's  being  a  Puritan  ?  Is  there 
any  evidence  against  it?     Is  Maria  right,  for  example,  when  she  says,  '  The 
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Devil  a  Puritan  he  is  or  anything  constantly  but  a  time-server,'  etc.  ?  That 
the  character  of  Malvolio  was  generally  taken  on  the  stage  as  a  portrait  of 
the  Puritan,  and  that  Shakespeare  must  have  known  it  would  borrow  some  of 
its  popularity  from  being  so  considered,  seems  not  to  be  denied;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  hardly  seem  to  be  proven  that  Shakespeare  thought  he  was 
drawing  a  genuine  Puritan.  Show  Malvolio's  character,  his  connection  with 
the  other  characters  and  with  the  plot  and  the  foolery  of  the  play,  and  state 
the  argument  for  and  against  Shakespeare's  meaning  to  make  fun  of  him 
as  a  Puritan. 

Queries  for  Discussion.  —  Is  it  a  defect  in  the  play  that  the  fool,  who 
has  less  to  do  with  the  plot,  is  more  important  than  Antonio,  who  has  some- 
what more  to  do  with  it  ?  Does  it  show  that  the  main  interest  of  the  play  is 
in  comic  situation  rather  than  in  character  or  dramatic  motive  ? 

The  Poetic  Figures  in  the  Play. 

Observe  the  various  figures  used  throughout  the  play,  as  to  whether 
they  are  drawn  from  nature  or  from  other  sources;  for  example,  the  first 
speech  of  the  Duke  bristles  with  metaphor.  Note  that  he  speaks  of  music 
as  the  food  of  love,  and  bids  the  musicians  play  on  that  the  appetite  may  have 
a  surfeit,  images  drawn  from  physical  nature ;  then  that  the  music  came  o'er 
his  ear  like  the  sweet  sound  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  stealing 
and  giving  odor.  We  should  expect  here  some  continuation  in  the  language 
of  sound;  but  the  Duke  continues  as  if  he  had  said  wind  instead  of  sound, 
and  then  wind  is  personified,  for  it  breathes  instead  of  blows  on  the  bank  of 
violets,  and  it  steals  their  odor  and  gives  it  to  him,  —  the  music  is  so  sweet 
that  it  seems  as  if  its  sounds  came  laden  with  the  scent  of  violets  to  his  ear. 
Here  sound  is  personified  at  first  as  merely  breathing,  then  it  takes  on  moral 
attributes  and  steals  and  gives.  Pick  out  and  explain  other  figures  in  the 
same  way.  Which  of  the  characters  use  the  most  beautiful  imagery  ?  Are 
there  any  who  use  none  at  all  ? 

Queries  for  Discussion.  —  Is  there  any  special  fitness  in  the  imagery 
used  to  the  character  using  it?  Does  the  imagery  used  help  you  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  characters  ? 

The  Wit  of  the  Play. 
What  are  the  main  causes  of  amusement  in  the  play?     The  audience, 
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notice,  is  not  kept  in  the  dark  one  instant  about  any  of  the  characters.  Thus 
one  of  the  sources  of  amusement  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  audience  oc- 
cupies somewhat  the  attitude  of  omnipotence,  it  has  the  pleasure  of  observing 
the  characters  of  the  play  living  their  lives  in  the  purblind  way  usual  to 
mortals.  Lessing  said  that  a  comedy  should  make  us  laugh  at  vices,  but  the 
vices  must  be  those  of  characters  who  have  good  qualities  also.  Does 
*  Twelfth  Night '  answer  to  this  description  ?  Analyze  the  causes  why  the 
fun  of  the  play  is  funny. 

Queries  for  Discussion.  —  Which  of  the  characters  cause  amusement 
as  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control?  How  do 
each  of  these  cause  amusement  unconsciously?  Which  of  the  characters 
cause  amusement  through  a  conscious  intention  of  making  fun  ? 
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THE  plans  of  the  Committee 
on  Drama  and  Music  of 
The  Twentieth  Centurj' 
Club  for  presenting  plays 
possessing  distinct  value  as 
art-drama  have  so  far  been 
attended  with  marked  success.  Two  of 
the  series  of  three  presentations  arranged 
for  the  winter  have  already  been  given 
at  Jordan  Hall.  At  the  first,  Dec.  13, 
two  Irish  plays  were  chosen  illustrating 
what  is  known  as  the  Modern  Celtic 
Renaissance  in  Literature.  These  plays, 
*  Riders  to  the  Sea/  by  J.  M.  Synge,  and 
'  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope/  by  Dr. 
Douglass  Hyde  (both  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  magazine),  portray  two 
characteristic  moods  of  Irish  life  and  as 
staged  by  Mr.  Clayton  Gilbert  of  *  The 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory  *  the  atmos- 
phere and  mood,  so  different  in  the  two 
plays,  were  wonderfully  brought  out. 

The  opinion  everywhere  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  acting  of  the  students  who 
formed  the  cast  was  that  it  attained  an 
exceptional  degree  of  excellency.  The 
plays,  short  as  they  are  and  slight  in  con- 
struction, yet  afford  good  opportunity 
for  distinctively  individual  character  por- 
trayal. The  work  in  this  respect  showed 
a  finish  rarely  seen  even  on  the  pro- 
fessional stage. 

«     «     « 

The  effect  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
appropriate  music  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilbert,  who  is 
an  authority  on  Irish  music  as  well  as 
himself  being  a  composer  of  growing  dis- 
tinction. For  the  first  play  he  developed 
an  introduction  for  a  small  orchestra 
upon  a  quaint  and  plaintive  Irish  folk- 
melody  which  put  the  audience  in  just 
the  right  frame  of  mind  for  the  pathos 
of  this  pitiful  bit  out  of  Irish  life.  The 
keening  of  the  mourners  later  on  com- 


pleted the  effect.  For  an  interlude  be- 
tween the  plays,  he  chose  two  sets  of 
Irish  melodies,  carrying  one  by  almost 
imperceptible  stages  from  the  sadness  of 
the  first  play  to  the  rolicksome  spirit  of 
the  second,  which  opened  with  a  fascinat- 
ing Irish  reel.  Mr.  Gilbert's  evident 
love  of  the  Irish  folk-songs  shows  itself 
in  the  Celtic  color  which  he  throws  into 

his  rich  and  subtle  harmonies. 

«     «     « 

A  FAIR  attendance  at  the  one  perfonn- 
ance  given  of  these  Irish  pla)^  grew  for 
the  second  play  in  the  projected  series, 
Maeterlinck's  *  Sister  Beatrice,'  into  a 
performance  on  Feb.  7,  with  every  scat 
in  the  house  sold,  and  a  second  large  audi- 
ence for  an  added  performance,  Feb.  6, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Matinee-Rehearsal 
called  the  Wellesley  Matinee-Rehearsal, 
because  it  was  primarily  arranged  to  ac- 
commodate members  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  Wellesley  College,  although 
it  was  open  also  to  the  many  others  of 
the  general  public  unable  to  secure  seats 
lor  the  over-crowded  evening  perform- 
ance, and  who  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  hear  a  repetition  of 
the  same  programme  for  the  first  staging 

of  the  play  in  this  country. 

«     «     « 

Maeterlinck  has  done  a  remarka- 
ble thing  in  *  Sister  Beatrice '  and  the 
one  or  two  other  plays  that  constitute  his 
very  latest  work.  In  *  Sister  Beatrice ' 
and  in  *  Monna  Vanna,'  at  least,  he  has 
humanized  his  drama  to  an  extent  one 
would  have  believed  impossible  from  his 
earlier  plays.  His  earlier  plays  all  phi- 
losophized an  emotion,  strikingly,  haunt- 
ingly,  it  is  true,  yet,  after  all,  abstractly. 
Now,  without  loss  of  his  old  distinctive 
quality,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
due  to  some  magic  or  other  worked  in 
the  author's  mind  of  late  by  his  love,  per- 
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hap«,  as  they  say,  for  a  woman  of  power, 
who,  luckily  for  his  dramas,  is  also  an 
actress.  And  so  his  later  plays  do  more 
than  philosophize  an  emotion.  They 
onotionalize  the  philosophy  they  suggest. 
You  do  not  need  to  understand  the  sym- 
bol. You  feel  the  emotion  and  see  the 
beauty. 

*  Sister  Beatrice '  combines  the  old  and 
the  new  manner  and  is,  in  several  ways, 
one  of  the  most  notable  short  plays  of 
our  time. 

It  ivas  written  in  1901.  Although  so 
recent  a  play  it  is  already  dear  to  many. 
It  tells  how  a  young  Flemish  nun,  by  no 
means  disloyal  in  heart  to  her  faith,  but 
peculiarly  attached  to  her  sisterhood  and 
the  ministrations  it  is  her  office  to  de- 
vote to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  is  won 
by  an  overwhelming  human  love  for  the 
accomplished  Prince  Bellidor,  to  leave 
the  oxivent  for  the  world  with  him. 
The  Virgin,  taking  compassion  on  the 
sorely  troubled  heart  of  the  young  nun, 
descends  from  the  niche,  where  in  the 
shape  of  an  image  she  has  hitherto  dwelt 
coldly  apart  from  her  worshipers,  and 
assuming  Beatrice's  look  and  her  aban- 
doned mantle  and  veil,  she  now  takes 
her  place  so  that  her  sisters  never  know 
she  has  fled. 

How  the  Virgin  is  accused  of  robbery 
and  sacrilege  and  is  taken  to  be  scourged, 
how  she  silences  evil  tongues  and  harsh 
judgments  and  melts  all  hearts  by  mir- 
acles of  song  and  light  and  living  flowers, 
one  must  feel  the  play  in  action  quite 
fully  to  enjoy  or  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  close,  when,  twenty-five  years 
later,  the  Virgin  mounts  her  pedestal 
again,  and  Beatrice  returns,  worn  with 
woe,  yet  wise  to  see,  as  she  lies  dying, 
how  beautiful  in  human  hearts  the  com- 
passion  mistakenly  shown  to  her  by  her 

sisters  might  be  if  it  were  real. 

«     «     « 

The  play  was  given  in  the  translation 


made  by  B.  Miall,  which  erroneously 
we  think,  renders  Maeterlinck's  flexible 
simple  French  prose  into  stilted  English 
blank  verse.  Often,  however,  the  version 
is  happy.  It  is  supremely  so  in  the  Vir- 
gin's Song  at  the  opening  of  Act  II.,  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  translate  better  in  any 
respect.  More  often,  in  comparison 
with  the  French,  the  diction  is  affected. 
It  is  contorted  in  such  phrases  as  *  no 
longer  know  my  body  how  to  hide,*  and 
*  no  need  that  any  me  conunlserate,'  or 
blundering  in  *  They  spoke  of  this  to 
Francis  and  to  Paul  *  for  *  He  told  me 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca,*  and  *  the  stars 
that  wait  for  you  as  you  upon  the  thresh- 
old trembling  stand  '  for  '  the  stars  that 
trembling  wait  for  you  upon  the  thresh- 
old.' Neither  was  the  text  altogether 
fortunate  in  the  cutting  it  had  received. 
Here  and  there  it  condensed  the  action 
to  advantage,  but  at  two  or  three  vital 
points  it  drew  blood  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  play  in  its  most  human  and  most 
modem  aspects  as  conceived  by  Maeter- 
linck. 

Nevertheless,  and  largely  because  the 
main  part,  the  two-fold  role  of  Sister  Bea- 
trice and  the  Virgin,  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  actress  who  was  susceptible  to  the 
more  human  and  modem  aspects  of  the 
play  and  artistically  true  to  them  in  her 
acting,  the  performance  was  not  merely 
charming  in  its  more  superannuated  qual- 
ity of  monastic  pictorialness,  but  moving 
also  in  its  appeal  to  the  living  heart  of 
today,  and  noble  in  its  gentle  persuasion 
unto  such  compassion  upon  all  loving 
suffering  souls  as  the  Virgin  shows  both 
in  the  action  and  in  this  song  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  play: 

'  I  hold  to  every  sin 

To  every  soul  that  weeps 
My  hands  with  pardon  filled 
Out  of  the  starry  deeps. 
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There  is  no  sin  that  lives 
If  love  have  vigil  kept; 

There  is  no  soul  that  dies 
If  love  but  once  have  wept. 

And  though  in  many  paths 
Of  earth  love  lose  its  way, 

Its  tears  shall  find  me  out, 
And  shall  not  go  astray/ 


Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts^ 
who  took  the  part  which  is  so  essentially 
the  very  body  and  spirit  of  the  play,  ac- 
complished, despite  all  disadvantages,  some 
remarkable  work  at  each  phase  of  the  ac- 
tion. As  the  simple-hearted  girl,  defence- 
less against  her  lover  by  reason  of  her  pur- 
ity, she  was  apprehensive  of  the  evil  men- 
ace of  his  passion  only  as  the  morning 
dew  might  be  apprehensive  of  noon-day 
heat,  and  the  intonation  of  her  eveiy 
word  had  in  it  the  crystal  clear  freshness 
and  innocency  of  day-break.  As  the 
Virgin,  she  was  less  consummately  equal 
to  the  grave  requirements  of  the  part, 
that  is,  to  personate  an  infinite  tender- 
ness, yet  keep  it  lucid,  absolutely  uner- 
ring, holy,  and  remote  for  all  its  pity. 
Still,  even  this  she  suggested  in  many  a 
lovely  guise,  but  most  notably  by  an  ec- 
stasy of  facial  expression,  during  the  mas- 
terly eloquent  silence  while  the  accusing 
nuns  were  fuming  and  fretting  around 
her,  like  angry  bees,  crying  '  Sacrilege ! ' 

Her  work  reached  its  highest  eminence 
in  the  third  act,  where  there  is  room  for 
a  climax  of  tragic  depth,  for  fierce  and 
abject  pain,  and  also  for  a  hard  bitter- 
ness, in  itself  unbeautiful  perhaps,  but 
excellently  faulty,  scornful,  and  human, 
and  indicative  besides  of  the  poet's  great- 
est dramatic  power.  That  bitterness 
was  missed,  at  one  point,  where  it  pecu- 
liarly suits  the  artistic  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  'Ah!  Heavens  Angels  I  Ah! 
Where  are  they,  tell  me,  and  what  do 


they  do?'  But  it  was  present  and  full 
of  force  in  the  lines  led  up  to  —  *  Lest 
it  should  suffer,  being  one  night  mad,  I 
killed.'  Here  and  in  the  harsh  intensity 
of  '  Look  you,  it  is  I,  and  all  my  kind, 
who  live  beyond  the  pale  and  have  no 
rest,  that  do  the  bitterest  penance  to  the 
end ! '  the  audience  was  supremely  moved, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  controlled  artis- 
tic energy  flowing  forth  from  her. 

Bellidor,  as  played  by  Mr.  Pietro  Is- 
ola,  in  Act  L,  was  extremely  handsome, 
and  the  part  vibrated  with  princely  pas- 
sion, necessarily  compelling  sympathy  in 
a  less  degree,  because  marked,  as  it  should 
be,  with  the  reproach  of  a  half-insincere 
fire. 

The  Priest  was  played  by  Mr.  Selskar 
Gunn.  He  was  gifted  with  an  admirable 
voice  for  the  part,  from  which  it  was  a 
pity  to  lose  the  weight  of  authority  and 
the  unctuousness  of  sanctimony  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  add. 

The  Abbess,  played  by  Miss  Dorothy 
E.  Beriy,  and  the  Nuns  and  Peasants 
played  by  other  pupils  of  Mrs.  Erving 
Winslow,  who  staged  the  play,  added 
freshness  of  face  and  picturesqueness  of 
outline  to  a  piece  whose  atmosphere  was 
not  all  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  whose 
glamour  and  beauty  were  very  subtle  and 
unusual. 

The  stage  setting  made  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Pietro  Isola  was  satisfyingly  ap- 
propriate and  arristic. 

«     «     « 

The  music  for  '  Sister  Beatrice,'  like 
the  music  for  the  Irish  Plays,  was  un- 
usual and  suited  to  the  drama.  The  in- 
cidental music  was  entirely  melody  and 
plain  song  sung  in  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play  by  some  twenty-five 
voices  from  the  choir  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Snow,  who  had  harmonized  in 
the  musical  modes  fitting  their  four- 
teenth  centuiy    themes   the   Ave   Maris 
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Stelld,  '  HaQ  Star  of  the  Sea  *  of  the  mir- 
acle scene,  and  the  Peasants'  hymn  of 
thanks,  O  Gloriosa  Virginum. 

The  Virgin's  Song  was  sung  by  Mas- 
ter Scorgie  in  a  soprano  of  marvelous 
purity  and  range  to  music  composed  for 
it  by  Helen  A,  Clarke.  The  music  be- 
tween the  acts  was  rendered  on  the  or- 
gin  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  and  Mr.  A. 
W.  Snow,  and  was  chosen  to  suit  the 

mediaeval  temper  of  this  Miracle  Play. 

«     «     « 

The  standard  thus  set  and  practically 
attained  in  the  two  presentations  now 
pven  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  Movement  should 
go  a  long  way,  since  it  is  the  first  step 
in  such  enterprises  that  is  most  difficult, 
toward  proving  that  this  undertaking 
may  be  carried  to  so  high  a  point  artis- 
tically as  to  exercise  a  genuine  influence 
upon  the  taste  of  audiences,  and  through 
that  upon  prevailing  standards  of  stage 

art 

«     «     « 

If  the  new  creative  impulse  in  the 
drama  is  the  profoundest  artistic  energy 
astir  in  contemporary  World-literature, 
—  and  this  seems  to  be  more  apparent 
every  day,  —  then  it  is  also  evident  that 
to  Henrik  Ibsen's  uncompromising  gen- 
ius the  primal  shock  of  power  is  due, 
awakening  new  possibilities  of  life  where 
before  was  torpor. 

His  quickening  influence  was  pecu- 
liarly needed  in  the  English-speaking 
countries.  Yet  there  he  has  oftenest 
been  met  with  dullness,  or  by  some  mis- 
chance which  blighted  an  opening  other- 
wise advantageous. 

In  a  private  letter  not  long  ago  re- 
ceived from  our  most  honored  poet  and 
critic,  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
he  mentioned  incidentally  in  referring  to 
Miss  O'Neil's  recent  performances  of  Ib- 
sen, an  interesting  instance  of  a  lost  op- 
portunity we  had  once  here  in  America 


to  initiate  a  translation  of  a  famous  play 
of  Ibsen's,  which  reached  us  finally  two 
years  later  by  way  of  England,  through 
Miss  Lord's  translation,  and  afterwards, 
many  years  later,  through  Mr.  Archer's. 

With  Mr.  Stedman 's  permission  we 
now  make  these  facts  public  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Er- 
nest L.  Oppenheim,  a  Wall  Street 
banker,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Gothenberg, 
Sweden,  completed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Doll's  House,'  which  was 
written  by  Ibsen  in  1879,  and  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Stedman.  It  was  submitted  for 
publication  to  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  a  most 
open-minded  publisher,  who  had  been  pe- 
culiarly hospitable  to  translators.  Mr. 
Stedman  had  recognized  in  Ibsen,  then 
practically  unknown  here,  an  original 
force  bound  to  be  widely  recognized. 
And  Mr.  Holt  for  his  part  was  almost 
persuaded  to  accept  the  MS.  In  the 
light  of  Ibsen's  later  vogue  even  here,  as 
well  as  in  Europe  generally,  Mr.  Holt 
has  often  expressed  his  regret  that  a  time 
of  dullness  in  the  book  trade  disinclined 
him  to  utilize  this  pioneer  English  ver- 
sion of  Ibsen's  most  talked-of  Social  play. 
At  that  time  *  The  Emperor  and  Gal- 
ilean,' a  play  which  belongs  to  his  earlier 
dramatic  period,  was  the  only  one  that 
had  found  a  translator  in  Miss  Ray. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  now  a  New  York 

resident    again,    and     has    seen    several 

'  Doll's    House '    versions    made    public, 

but  his  own,  perhaps,  the  first,  has  never 

been  published. 

«     «     « 

BuRNE-JoNES  in  the  recent  biography 
of  him  by  his  wife  speaks  of  humanity  as 
a  single  feminine  personality  in  a  deeply 
suggestive  spirit.     He  says: 

*  I  can  never  think  of  collective  hu- 
manity as  brethren  and  sisters;  they 
seem  to  me  "  mother  "  —  more  nearly 
mother  than  mother  nature  herself.  To 
me,  this  weary,  toiling,  groaning  world 
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of  men  and  women  is  none  other  than 
our  lady  of  the  sorrows.  It  lies  on  you 
and  me  and  all  the  faithful  to  make  her 
our  lady  of  the  glories.  Will  she  ever  be 
so?  Will  she?  She  shall  be,  if  your 
toil  and  mine,  and  the  toil  of  a  thousand 
ages  of  them  that  come  after  us  can  make 

her  so! * 

«     «     « 

The  Nobel  prize  in  Literature, 
$40,000,  has  this  year  been  divided  be- 
tween Frederic  Mistral,  the  Proven^ 
poet,  and  Jose  Echegaray,  the  Spanish 
dramatist. 

Both  men  represent  not  merely  liter- 
ary genius  and  attainment,  but  work 
against  disbelief  and  in  spite  of  obstacles. 
Mistral  sought  to  revive  the  Proven^ 
language  and  re-initiate  a  poetical  move- 
ment which  the  Philistine  insisted  was 
dead  and  ought  to  be  dead,  very  much  as 
Yeats  and  his  colaborers  have  since  sought 
to  awaken  the  old  spirit  of  artistic  and 
poetic  Ireland  when  no  man  would  hear 
that  there  was  any  virtue  in  it 

Echegaray  has  also  insisted  against 
skepticism  and  incredible  mental  gross- 
ness  that  the  earnest  drama  of  conscience 
and  tragedy  was  above  all  needed  in  a 
country  where  it  was  said,  as  it  is  still 
said  in  America,  that  it  is  only  practicable 
to  assemble  audiences  for  amuf;ement  for 
dancing  and  horse-play  and  the  comedy 
of  the  superficial  in  spectacle  or  the  friv- 
olous in  manners. 

«     «     « 

Despite  the  old  saw  that  '  human  na- 
ture is  always  the  same,'  there  comes  out 
once  in  a  while  some  striking  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  even  that  which 
makes  the  most  universal  appeal  to  our 
common  human  nature,  the  beauty  of  a 
woman,  is  subject  to  many  a  variation, 
many  a  whim,  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  save  on  the  counter  suppositions  that 
'  the  law  of  life  is  change,'  and  the  basis 
of  absolute  beauty   is  that   fickle   thing, 


individual  taste.  Mr.  George  Philip 
Krapp,  in  the  December  Modem  Lan- 
guage Notes,  notices,  for  example,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  good  opinion  about  Cres- 
sid  because  of  her  eyebrows.  He  points 
out  that  Chaucer  found  in  her  all  '  graces 
of  perfect  beauty,*  except  her  brows: 

'And,  save  hir  browes  jc^neden  y-fcrc 
Ther  was  no  lak,  in  ought  I  can  cspyen.' 

Mr.  Krapp  rightly  objects  to  Mr. 
Skeat  for  saying  that  Chaucer's  descrip- 
tion is  his  own  invention,  and  he  finds 
that  both  Guido  and  Benoit  give  this  de- 
fect to  the  daughter  of  Calcas,  and  that 
Dares,  in  whom  he  finds  the  source  of  her 
famous  joined  eyebrows,  did  not  account 
it  a  defect  but  a  peculiar  charm.  This 
point  of  view,  moreover,  is  echoed  b>' 
Ovid,  who  tells  how  art  may  supply  what 
nature  failed  to  bestow,  and  by  Theoc- 
ritus, whom  Lang  translates  thus:  '  me, 
even  me,  from  the  cave, -the  girl  with 
meeting  eyebrows  spied  yesterday.'  Ten- 
nyson's iEnone  reflects,  also,  the  same 
charm  towards  which  Chaucer's  sympa- 
thy was  unawakened,  for  she  was  *  loveli- 
est in  all  grace  of  movement,  and  the 
charm  of  married  brovrs.' 

«     «     « 

The  point  Browning  causes  Bishop 
Blougram  to  bring  out  against  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  famous  *Apology,'  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  far  less  a 
point  of  intellectual  than  of  moral  un- 
faith.  The  Bishop  is  self-exposed,  in 
short,  as  finding  it  his  proper  preroga- 
tive for  his  sheep  to  feed  him,  ay,  mo- 
tion him  with  deference  to  the  softest 
pasturage,  instead  of  its  once  occurring 
to  him  to  follow  the  old  fashioned  pre- 
cept of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
whereby  Christ  demanded  of  all  who 
should  profess  themselves  his  disciples, 
that  they  should  feed  his  sheep. 
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The  Bishop's  exercise  of  the  'will  to 
believe'  apart  from  the  question  of  how 
profitable  to  himself  in  material  ways  he 
made  it^  is,  and  will  remain,  doubtless, 
an  interesting  phase  of  Browning's  in- 
l^ous  portrait  of  a  nineteenth  century 
prelate,  and  as  such,  the  following  com- 
munication from  Miss  Gerturde  Darling, 
upon  which  she  calls  her  *  pet  hypothesis,' 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many: 

"The  popular  estimate  of  Bishop 
Blougram  is  that  he  is  an  unbelieving 
priest.  The  manner  of  his  presentation 
makes  this  the  almost  inescapable  im- 
pression of  the  surface  reader ;  but  that  it 
is  not  Browning's  own  idea  of  his  creation 
seems  evidenced  by  the  latter  half  of  the 
monologue,  beginning 

Once  own  the  use  of  faith,  I'll  find  you 
faith. 

We're  back  on  Christian  ground.  You 
call  for  faith: 

1  show  you  doubt  to  prove  that  faith  ex- 
ists. 

Browning  tells  us  that  the  Bishop  be- 
lieved only  about  half  he  said,  but  in 
these  words  the  speaker  is  evidently  voic- 
ing his  own  real  sentiments.  He  is  not 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  talking  in 
a  spirit  of  ironic  raillery,  and  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  He  is  declaring  the  pro- 
foundest  convictions  of  his  heart,  and  his 
sincerity  with  himself  is  entire.  No  spur- 
ious ring  impairs  the  genuineness  of  the 
utterance  where  the  Bishop  shows  himself 
at  the  greatest  when  he  says 

Pure  faith  indeed  —  You  know  not  what 

you  ask! 
Naked  belief  in  God  the  Omnipotent, 
Oniniscient,  Omnipresent,  sears  too  much 
The  sense  of  conscious  creatures  to  be 

borne. 


It  were  the  seeing  him,  no  flesh  shall  dare. 

This  and  what  follows  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hypocrite,  or  a  time-server,  or  a 
charlatan.  It  is  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  truly  great  man,  —  although  the  man 
of  the  world,  —  the  man  of  afiEairs  and  of 
acdon. 

In  refusing  to  abandon  the  faith  he  pre- 
ferred —  partly  in  spite  of  his  reason  — 
the  Bishop  was  only  exercising  what  Pro- 
fessor William  James  calls  "  the  will  to 
believe,"  that  is,  the  right  to  maintain  that 
belief  which  most  tempts  the  inclinations, 
even  when  the  logical  intellect  is  not  fully 
convinced.  Professor  James's  essay  by 
the  above  name  might  have  been  written 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  justifying 
Bishop  Blougram,  for  the  essay  repeats  the 
line  of  argument  in  the  poem,  and  there  is 
often  a  curious  identity  of  statement. 
Both  assert  that  objective  certitude  is  im- 
possible; that  having  moral  opinions  at 
all,  or  not  having  them,  is  a  question  of 
will  or  desire;  that  faith  in  a  fact  can 
help  create  the  fact;  that  religion  offers 
a  certain  vital  good;  that  we  lose  this 
good  as  much  by  remaining  skeptical  as 
by  positive  disbelief;  that  we  can  get  this 
good  only  through  desire  or  will,  and 
precursive  faith ;  and  that,  therefore,  faith 
based  on  will  or  desire  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  essential. 

Gigadibs,  posing  as  the  independent 
liberal  against  the  stereotyped  formalism 
of  the  Bishop,  is  really  less  open-minded 
than  the  latter.  He  is  the  greater  abso- 
lutist of  the  two  in  refusing  to  accept  any- 
thing until  it  appears  signed  and  sealed 
from  the  beginning  by  objective  certitude. 
The  difference  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  two  men  is  set  forth  by  James  in  stat- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  scholastic 
absolutist  and  the  empiricist.  He  says 
"  The  strength  of  his  system  lies  in  the 
principles,  the  origin,  the  terminus  a  quo 
of  his  thought;  for  us  the  strength  is  in 
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the  outcome,  the  upshot,  the  tenninus  ad 
quern/'  And  he  says  further,  "  To 
preach  skepticism  to  us  as  a  duty  until 
"  sufficient  evidence "  for  religion  be 
found,  is  tantamount  therefore  to  telling 
us,  when  in  presence  of  the  religious  hy- 
pothesis, that  to  yield  to  our  fear  of  its 
being  error  is  wiser  and  better  than  to 
yield  to  our  hope  that  it  may  be  true.  It 
is  not  intellect  against  all  passions,  then; 
it  is  only  intellect  with  one  passion  laying 
down  the  law."  And  Blougram  is  saying 
the  same  thing,  first,  when  he  exclaims  to 
Gigadibs : 

Oh,  men  spin  clouds  of  fuzz  where  mat- 
ters end. 

But  you  who  reach  where  the  first  thread 
begins, 

You'll  soon  cut  that !  —  which  means  you 
can,  but  won't. 

Through  certain  instincts,  blind,  unrea- 
soned-out, 

You  dare  not  set  aside,  you  can't  tell  why. 

But  there  they  are,  and  so  you  let  them 
rule. 

And  again  when  he  asks: 

What  think  ye  of  Christ,  friend?  when 

all's  done  and  said. 
Like  you  this  Christianity  or  not  ? 
It  may  be  false,  but  will  you  wish  it  true? 
Has  it  your  vote  to  be  so  if  it  can  ? 
Trust  you  an  instinct  silenced  long  ago 
That  will  break  silence  and  enjoin  you 

love 
What  mortified  philosophy  is  hoarse, 
And  all  in  vain,  with  bidding  you  despise? 

Both  the  essayist  and  the  poet  insist 
strongly  that  faith  must  be  based  on  de- 
sire. James  puts  the  proposition  nega- 
tively in  saying,  "If  your  heart  does  not 
want  a  world  of  moral  reality,  your  head 
will  assuredly  never  make  you  believe  in 
one."  And  Browning  asserts  more  tersely 
and  positively: 


If  you  desire  faith  —  then  you've   faith 
enough. 

He  says,  too. 

Once  own  the  use  of  faith,  I'll  find  you 
faith. 

And  James  repeats  "As  a  rule  we  disbe- 
lieve all  facts  and  theories  for  which  wc 
have  no  use." 

Both  writers  claim,  also,  that  this  prc- 
cursive  desire  or  faith  helps  to  bring  about 
the  fact.  James  inquires  "  Who  gains 
promotions,  boons,  appointments,  but  the 
man  in  whose  life  they  are  seen  to  play 
the  part  of  live  hypotheses,  who  discounts 
them,  sacrifices  other  things  for  their  sake 
before  they  have  come,  and  takes  risks  for 
them  in  advance?  His  faith  acts  on  the 
powers  above  him  as  a  claim,  and  creates 
its  own  verification.  .  .  .  And  where 
faith  in  a  fact  can  help  create  the  fact, 
that  would  be  an  insane  logic  which 
should  say  that  faith  running  ahead  of 
scientific  evidence  is  the  *  lowest  kind  of 
immorality  '  into  which  a  thinking  being 
can  fall."  And  Blougram,  speaking  of 
Napoleon,  brings  out  the  sai-sic  thought 
when  he  asks. 

Where  do  you  find  —  apart  from,  tower- 
ing o'er 

The  secondary  temporary  aims 

Which    satisfy   the    gross   taste   you    de- 
spise — 

Where  do  you  find  his  star?  —  his  crazy 
trust 

God   knows  through  what  or  in   what? 
It's  alive 

And  shines  and  leads  him,  and  that's  all 
we  want. 
..... 

—  Be  a  Napoleon  and  yet  disbelieve  — 

Why,   the  man's  mad,    friend,   take   his 
light  away! 

It  is  an  interesting  little  point  to  note 
that   in   arguing   against   the   impractica- 
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biiit>'  of  indecision  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  identity  of  idea  in  James  and  Blou- 
gram  runs  even  into  the  illustration. 
James  says,  ''  We  cannot  escape  the  issue 
by  remaining  skeptical  and  waiting  for 
more  light,  because,  although  we  do  avoid 
error  in  that  way  if  religion  be  untrue, 
we  lose  the  good  //  it  be  true,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  we  positively  chose  to  disbe- 
lieve. It  is  as  if  a  man  should  hesitate  in- 
definitely to  ask  a  certain  woman  to  marry 
him  because  he  was  not  perfectly  sure 
that  she  would  prove  an  angel  after  he 
brought  her  home.  Would  he  not  cut 
himself  oflF  from  that  particular  angel- 
possibility  as  decisively  as  if  he  went  and 
married  some  one  else?  "  And  Blougram 
continues  in  the  same  strain : 

But  certain  points,  left  wholly  to  himself, 
When  once  a  man  has  arbitrated  on, 
We  say  he  must  succeed  there  or  go  hang. 
Thus,  he  should  wed  the  woman  he  loves 

most 
Or   needs   most,    whatso'er   the   love   or 

need  — 
For  he  can't  wed  twice.     Then  he  must 

avouch. 
Or  follow  at  the  least  sufficiently, 
The  form  of  faith  his  conscience  holds  the 

best, 
What'er  the  process  of  conviction  was; 
For  nothing  can  compensate  his  mistake 
On  such  a  point,  the  man  himself  being 

judge: 
He  cannot  wed  twice,  nor  twice  lose  his 

soul. 

In  one  other  instance,  too,  where  the 
writers  are  demonstrating  the  impossibil- 
ity of  absolute  conviction  in  either  faith 
or  un  faith,  the  thought  of  both  men  runs 
into  the  same  image.    Browning  says, 

And  now  what  are  we?  unbelievers  both. 
Calm  and  complete,  determinately  fixed 
Today,  tomorrow  and  forever,  pray? 


Just  when  we  are  safest,  there's  a  sunset- 
touch, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one's 

death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides,  — 
And   that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and 

fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self, 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 
Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic 
ring. 
Round   the  ancient   idol,  on   his  base 
again,  — 
The  grand  Perhaps! 

In  which  James  concurs  in  saying, 
'*  When  I  look  at  the  religious  question 
as  it  really  puts  itself  to  concrete  men, 
.  .  .  then  this  conunand  that  we  shall 
put  a  stopper  on  our  heart,  instincts  and 
courage,  and  wait  .  .  .  till  dooms- 
day, or  till  such  time  as  our  intellect  and 
senses  working  together  may  have  raked 
in  evidence  enough,  —  this  command,  I 
say,  seems  to  me  the  queerest  idol  ever 
manufactured  in  the  philosophic  cave." 

Outside  of  the  question  of  the  philoso- 
phic verity  of  the  argument,  the  pith  of 
both  dissertations  lies  in  the  emphasis  of 
the  affirmation  that  belief  is  important 
because  it  determines  action  and  so  in- 
fluences life;  and  on  this  point  the  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  poet  and  essayist  is 
most  clearly  set  forth.  James  sums  up 
his  whole  discourse  in  the  statement, 
"  The  whole  defense  of  religious  faith 
hinges  upon  action.  If  the  action  re- 
quired or  inspired  by  the  religious  hypoth- 
esis is  in  no  way  different  from  that  dic- 
tated by  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  then 
religious  faith  is  a  pure  superfluity,  better 
pruned  away,  and  controversy  about  its 
legitimacy  is  a  piece  of  idle  trifling,  un- 
worthy of  serious  minds.  I  myself  be- 
lieve, of  course,  that  the  religious  hypoth- 
esis gives  to  the  world  an  expression  which 
specifically  determines  our  reactions,  and 
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makes  them  in  a  large  part  unlike  what 
they  might  be  on  a  purely  naturalistic 
scheme  of  belief."  And  this  is  only  the 
philosopher's  substantiation  of  the  poet's 
judgment, 

Belief  or  unbelief 

Bears    upon    life,    determines    its    whole 
course. 

And  again, 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every 

one's, 
Is  —  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be,  —  but  finding  first 
What  may  be.  Then  find  how  to  make  it 

fair 
Up  to  our  means:  a  very  different  thing! 
No  abstract  intellectual  plan  of  life 
Quite  irrespective  of  life's  plainest  laws. 
But  one,  a  man,  who  is  man  and  nothing 

more. 
May  lead  within  a  world  which  (by  your 

leave) 
Is  Rome,  or  London,  Not  Fool's  —  para- 
dise. 

Other  illustration  of  the  importance  ac- 
tion assumes  in  the  minds  of  both  men  are 
to  be  found  in  essay  and  poem.  James  de- 
clares that  belief  and  action  are  practically 
one.  He  says,  **  This  shows  that  deadness 
and  liveness  in  an  hypothesis  are  not  in- 
trinsic properties,  but  relations  to  the  in- 
dividual thinker.  They  are  measured  by 
his  willingness  to  act.  The  maximum  of 
liveness  in  an  hypothesis  means  willing- 
ness to  act  irrevocably.  Practically  that 
means  belief."  And  Blougram  expresses 
his  opinion  of  the  comparative  worths  of 
action  and  theory,  when  he  says. 

It  is  the  idea,  the  feeling,  and  the  love, 
God   means  mankind   to  strive   for  and 

show  forth 
Whatever  be  the  process  to  that  end,  — 
And  not  historic  knowledge,  logic  sound. 
And  metaphysical  acumen,  sure! 

In  these  lines,  too,  Blougram  shows  the 


kindliness  of  his  real  temper  toward  the 
world.  Throughout  the  poem,  his  atti- 
tude of  contemptuous  scorn  toward  Gig- 
adibs  is  so  marked  that  it  is  likely  to  be, 
and  perhaps  is  generally,  mistaken  for 
his  essential  character.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Gigadibs,  as  it  appears 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation, 
has  been  expressing  some  disdain  of  the 
Bishop,  and  that,  as  the  latter  say^. 

It's  fair  give  and  take ; 

You  have  had  your  turn  and  spoken  your 
home-truths: 

The  hand's  mine,  now,  and  here  you  fol- 
low suit. 

M\ich  of  the  Bishop's  talk  is  characterized 
by  the  same  flippant  banter  that  marks 
these  words,  but  in  those  lines  where  the 
accent  of  sincerity  betrays  the  real  man, 
the  tone  deepens  into  that  of  vital  con- 
viction, as  when  he  says. 

You  own  your  instincts?  why,  what  else 

do  I, 
Who  want,  am  made  for,  and  must  have 

a  God 
Ere  I  can  be  aught,  do  aught?  —  no  mere 

name 
Want,    but    the    true    thing   with    what 

proves  its  truth, 
To-wit,  a  relation  from  that  thing  to  me, 
Touching    from    head    to    foot  —  which 

touch  I  feel. 
And  with  it  take  the  rest,  this  life  of  ours! 
I  live  my  life  here;  yours  you  dare  not 

live. 

Here,  too,  again,  the  churchman  finds 
support  in  the  philosopher,  who  echoes 
the  Bishop  by  saying  **  Now,  to  most  of 
us  religion  comes  in  a  still  further  way 
that  makes  a  veto  on  our  active  faith  even 
more  illogical.  The  more  perfect  and 
more  eternal  aspect  of  the  universe  is  rep- 
resented in  our  religions  as  having  per- 
sonal form.     The  universe  is  no  longer 
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.T  mere  //  to  us,  but  a  Thou,  if  wc  arc  rc- 
hgious;  and  any  relation  that  may  be 
possible  from  person  to  person  might  be 
possible  here.  .  .  .  This  feeling, 
forced  on  us  we  know  not  whence,  that 
by  obstinately  believing  that  there  are 
gods  (although  not  to  do  so  would  be  so 
easy  both  for  our  logic  and  our  life)  we 
arc  doing  the  universe  the  deepest  service 
wc  can,  seems  part  of  the  living  essence 
of  the  religious  hypothesis." 

Gigadibs  and  Blougram  are  types  of 
the  two  orders  of  men,  the  philosopher 
and  the  man  of  action.  As  the  latter, 
Blougram  is  true  to  the  character  of  a 
religious  leader.  Moses,  Mahomet, 
Jesus,  were  not  theorists,  but  men  of  ac- 
tion. They  govern  the  world  even  yet  to- 
day, not  through  the  influence  of  specula- 
tive systems,  but  each  by  the  action  of  his 
potent  personality.  Blougram  stands  con- 
fessed, too,  of  the  truth  demonstrated  by 
every  reformer  —  and  in  a  less  degree  by 
evciy  executive  —  that  the  idea  must  al- 
ways lose  something  in  its  realization ;  and 
that  he  who  would  lead  people  must  sac- 
rifice something  to  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  men. 

It  should  not  be  accounted  a  falseness 
in  Blougram  that  he  made  this  concession 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In 
so  doing  he  was  only  abiding  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  oldest  church  in  Christen- 
dom, and  by  the  practice  of  its  founder. 
The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  in  accord 
neither  with  his  theory  nor  the  rest  of  his 
practice.  As  Renan  puts  it,  they  "  were 
a  violence  done  to  him  by  his  age."  We 
have  no  right  to  pigeon-hole  as  a  hypo- 
crite the  reformer  or  leader  who  accom- 
plishes high  ends  by  adapting  himself  to 
the  ideas  of  those  he  leads.  Browning 
suggests  this  at  the  end  of  the  Apology, 
where  he  says 

there,  I  hope. 
By  this  time  he  has  tested  his  first  plough, 


And  studied  his  last  chapter  of  St.  John. 

intimating  that  Gigadibs  might  have  ex- 
ercised a  greater  reticence  of  criticism. 
The  mistake  of  the  latter  was  in  not  real- 
izing that  sincerity  with  one's  self  is  what 
counts.  Blougram  did  realize  this,  and 
he  never  stands  before  Gigadibs  in  the 
attitude  of  self-defence.  Though,  as  he 
sat  there  with  his  interlocutor,  he 

rolled  him  out  a  mind 
Long  crumpled  till  creased  consciousness 
lay  smooth 

he  did  so  for  his  own  satisfaction  rather 
than  in  justification  of  himself  to  Giga- 
dibs. As  the  two  characters  appear  in  the 
poem,  Blougram  is  the  tolerant  man  and 
Gigadibs  the  intolerant.  The  former, 
more  than  the  latter,  realizes  the  closing 
admonition  of  Professor  James,  that 
"  No  one  of  us  ought  to  issue  vetoes  to 
the  other,  nor  should  we  bandy  words  of 
abuse.  Wc  ought,  on  the  contrary,  deli- 
cately and  profoundly  to  respect  one  an- 
other's mental  freedom:  then  only  shall 
we  bring  about  the  intellectual  republic; 
then  only  shall  we  have  that  spirit  of 
inner  tolerance  without  which  all  our 
outer  tolerance  is  soulless,  and  which  is 
empiricism's  glory;  then  only  shall  we 
live  and  let  live,  in  speculative  as  well  as 
in  practical  things." 


«     «     « 


An  interesting  group  of  women  poets 
and  authors  distinguishes  contemporary 
writing  in  Italy.  Chief  among  these  is 
Ada  Negri  of  Lombardy.  She  was  bom 
of  a  working  mother  and  her  life  has 
been  spent  among  the  working  classes 
whose  cause  she  befriends.  She  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  lyrics.  Vittoria 
Aganoor  is  a  Venetian,  artistic,  aristo- 
cratic, cultured,  and  a  poet.  Teresa 
Venuti  of  Rome  is  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  and  her  poems  are  both  strong  and 
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delicate.  Another  Roman  poetress,  Gra- 
zia  Pierantoni,  has  received  special  praise 
from  D'Annunzio.  Grazia  Deledda  is 
from  Sardinia  and  in  her  poems  and  nov- 
els she  has  brought  the  island  mountains 
and  the  primitive  shepherd  life  of  the 
people  into  touch  with  her  readers.  Ma- 
tilde  Serao  is  a  Greek  Italian  bom  in 
Patrasso  of  a  noble  Greek  woman  and 
a  Neapolitan  exile.  There  is  a  haunting 
quality  about  the  best  of  her  work. 
Readers  of  Poet  Lore  will  remember  it 
in  the  brief  example  of  her  story  telling 
art  given  here,  *  The  Story  of  Greece  *  in 
the  Summer  Number  last  year.  Annie 
Vivanti  is  a  cosmopolitan,  bom  in  Lon- 
don of  an  Italian  father  and  German 
mother,  and  as  a  girl  educated  in  the 
United  States.  Her  volume  of  poems 
*  Liriche '  was  published  in  1890. 

«     «     « 

A  PERFORMANCE  of  Browning's  *  Pippa 
Passes '  was  given  Dec.  8,  1904,  at  the 
Studebaker  Theatre  in  Chicago,  by  pupils 
of  the  Chicago  Musical  College  School 
of  Acting  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hart  Conway,  and  this  was  announced, 
also,  to  be  the  first  performance  ever 
given  of  *  Pippa  Passes.'  But  this  is  not 
correct.  It  was  given  for  the  Boston 
Browning  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Helen  A.  Clarke  on  the  Copley  Hall 
stage,  May  23,  1899,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly staged  since  then  by  various 
clubs  in  public  halls  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  and  throughout  New  England, 
the  songs  specially  composed  for  Miss 
Clarke's  representation  being  used  again 


and  again. 

The  Chicago  presentation  was  repeated 
Feb.  I,  1905,  at  Sinai  Temple  in  Chi- 
cago, and  prefaced  Sunday,  Jan.  2%  by 
a  sermon-study  on  the  play,  delivered  at 
All  Souls  Church  by  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 

Jones. 

•     «     « 

To  Mr.  F.  C.  Evans  of  Philadel- 
phia we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
translation  of  one  of  Verlaine's  most  mu- 
sical poems.  It  keeps  the  original  metre, 
and  much  of  the  music,  while  adhering 
closely  to  the  French  expression : 

AUTUMN  SONG 

BY  VERLAINE 

The  viols'  cry 
In  winds  that  die 

Whilst  autumn  dies 
My  heart  hath  tom 
With  its  forlorn 

And  languid  sighs. 

Weary  and  white 
When  through  the  night 

The  hours  are  tolled, 
Once  more  I  fain 
Would  weep  again 

For  days  of  old. 

And  on  the  vast 
Remorseless  blast 

Upborn  I  go. 
Hurled  hence  afar 
As  dead  leaves  are 

Blown  to  and  fro. 
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A  woman  with  a  bandaged  cheek. 

Mr.  Seminoff. 

A  lady  in  a  yellow  gown 

A  young  man  in  a  plaid  suit  I  Theatrical 

A  young  lady  in  blue  /  Amateurs 

A  young  lady  in  pink 

A  Cadet 

A  gentleman  in  a  tall  hat 


Scene  :     A  Country  place  near  St.  Petersburg. 

Time  :     The  Present. 

Act      I.  A  Summer  room  in  Bassoff's  country-house. 

Act    II.  A  Field  in  front  of  the  house. 

Act  III.  A  Glade  in  the  Forest. 

Act  IV.  Same  as  Act  II. 


ACT  I 

THE  Bassoffs'  Country-house.  A  large  room  which  is  both 
parlor  and  dining-room.  In  the  rear,  to  the  left,  an  open 
door  leading  to  Bassoff's  study,  to  the  right,  a  door  into  his 
wife's  bed-room.  These  rooms  are  separated  by  a  corridor, 
of  which  the  entrance  is  draped  by  a  dark  curtain.  To  the 
right  a  window  and  a  wide  door  leading  to  the  veranda^ 
to  the  left  two  windows.  A  large  dining-table  in  the  middle.  A  grand 
piano  opposite  the  door  of  the  study.  JVicker  furniture.  The  sofa  near 
the  entrance  has  a  gray  linen  cover.  Evening.  Bassoff  at  the  desk  in  his 
study  has  a  lamp  with  a  green  shade  before  him.  He  writes  and  hums,  then 
turns  his  head,  listens,  and  peers  into  the  twilight  of  the  larger  room. 
Varvaaa  comes  out  of  her  room  noiselessly,  strikes  a  match,  holds  it  up, 
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and  looks  about.  The  match  goes  out.  As  she  moves  in  the  darkness 
toward  the  window,  she  stumbles  against  a  chair. 

Basso f.     Who's  that? 

Varvara.     I. 

Bas.     Oh  1 

Var.     Did  you  take  the  candle  ? 

Bas.     No. 

Var.     Ring  for  Sasha. 

Bas.     Has  Vlass  come? 

Var.  [near  the  veranda  door"].    I  don't  know. 

Bas.  Absurd  house  1  Electric  bells  and  chinks  in  the  wall  1  —  and  a 
creaking  floor.  —  [Hums.^     Varya,  where  are  you? 

Var.     Here. 

Bas.  [gathering  up  his  papers']  Is  your  room  draughty? 

Var.     It  is. 

Bas.     So  I  thought.     [Sasha  enters.] 

Var.     Bring  a  light,  Sasha. 

Bas.     Sasha,  has  Vlass  Michailovitch  come? 

Sasha.  Not  yet.  [She  goes  out  and  returns  with  a  lamp  which  she 
places  on  the  table  beside  the  easy  chair.  Empties  the  ash-tray  and 
straightens  the  table-cloth  on  the  dining-table.  Varvara  pulls  down  the 
mndow-shade,  takes  a  book  from  the  book-case  and  seats  herself  in  the  easy 
chair.] 

Bas.  [good  naturedly].  Vlass  is  getting  unreliable  —  and  lazy. — 
He  has  acted  very  —  absurdly,  of  late. 

Var.     Will  you  have  some  tea  ? 

Bas.     No ;  I  am  going  to  the  Suslofls'. 

Var.  Sasha,  go  over  to  Olga  Alekseyevna  and  find  out  if  she  can  come 
and  take  tea  with  me.     [Sasha  goes  out.] 

Bas.  [locking  his  papers  in  the  desk].  There  I  That's  done.  [He 
comes  out  of  the  study  and  stretches  himself.]  I  wish  you'd  tell  him  so, 
Varya,  without  hurting  his  feelings. 

Var.     What  do  you  want  me  to  say? 

Bas.  Weill  —  that  he  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  duties. 
Don't  you  think  so? 

Var.     Very  well.     I'll  tell  him.     But  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  not  to 
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speak  so  of  him  before  Sasha.  ^  3 

Bas.    [looking  around   the  roofn'\.     Ohl     That's   all   right.     Y< 

can't  hide  things  from  servants. How  bleak  it  looks  here  I     It  wou^^^ 

be  well  to  cover  up  these  bare  walls.  —  Hang  some  frames  —  or  pictures-  f. 
It  looks  forlorn  1  Now  then  I'm  off.  Give  me  your  little  paw.  Ho  "y 
indifferent  you  are  to  mel  You  hardly  say  a  word.  What's  the  reason--! 
And  you  look  so  solemn.     Tell  me  I     What's  the  matter? 

J^ar.     I  thought  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  Susloffs'. 

Bas.     Yes.     I  must  be  going.     I  haven't  played  chess  with  him  fo. -^ 
an  age.     And  I  haven't  kissed  your  little  paw,  for  an  age,  either.     How'^ 
that?     Strange,  isn't  it? 

Far.  [concealing  a  smiley.     We  had  better  postpone  talk  about  nn, 
until  you  are  more  at  leisure.     It's  not  important,  is  it  ? 

Bas  [reassured].     Of  course  not.     I  only  said  so  because  —  What, 
can  be  the  matter  with  you?     You  are  a  charming  woman  —  clever  — 
frank  —  and  so  forth.     If  you  had  any  grievance  against  me,  you  would 
say  so.  —  Why  do  your  eyes  shine?  —  Are  you  not  feeling  well? 

Far.     No,  I  am  well. 

Bas.     Let  me  suggest  that  you  busy  yourself  with  something,   my, 
dear  Varya  I     You  are  reading  too  much.     All  excesses  are  injurious,  you 
know.     It's  a  fact  I 

Far.  Don't  forget  that  fact  when  you  are  drinking  red  wine  with 
Susloff. 

Bas.  You  are  sarcastic.  But  all  these  spicy,  up-to-date  books  are 
worse  than  wine,  I  believe.  I  am  in  earnest.  There  is  something  narcotic 
in  them.  —  They  are  all  written  by  these  neurotic,  morbid  gentlemen. 
[Yawning.]  You  are  soon  to  behold  a  real  author,  as  the  children  say.  I 
am  interested  to  see  what  he's  like,  now.  No  doubt  he  has  a  high  opinion 
of  himself.  —  These  public  characters  are  consumed  by  ambitions,  generally 
abnormal.  —  Kaleria,  too,  isn't  normal,  though,  strictly  speaking,  she  isn't 
much  of  an  author.  She'll  be  pleased  to  see  Shalimoff.  She  ought  to 
marry  himl  I  mean  itl  She  is  getting  old, — yes,  she  is  rather  old, — 
and  she  whines  as  though  she  had  a  chronic  tooth-ache  —  and  she's  no  great 
beauty,  either. 

Far.     What  senseless  talk,  Serguey  1 

Bas.     You  think  so?     Never  mind.     Nobody  hears  us.  —  I  like  to 
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btter  now  and  then,  [A  dry  cough  is  heard  behind  the  drapery.]  Who's 
bt? 

Susslof  [Behind  the  drapery]  I. 

Bas.  [goes  to  meet  hint],     I  was  just  leaving  for  your  house. 

Sus.  [silently  exchanges  greetings  with  Ykr.]  Come  along  I  I  came 
I  fetch  you. You  haven't  been  in  town  today? 

Bas.     No.     Why? 

Sus  [smiling  with  a  grimace].  They  say  your  junior  partner  won 
lOoo  roubles  at  the  Club. 

Bas.     You  don't  say  so  1 

Sus.     Won  it,  —  from  some  drunken  merchant. 

Var.     Just  as  you  usually  put  it. 

Sus.     How  is  that? 

Var.  This  way :  —  he  *  won,'  you  say.  Then  you  add  emphatically, 
from  some   drunken  fellow.' 

Sus.  [with  a  smirk].     I  didn't  emphasize. 

Bas.  What  of  it?  If  he  had  said  Zamysloff  made  the  merchant 
irunk  and  then  won  from  him,  that  would  be  bad  taste.  Come  along, 
fetr, Varya,  when  Vlass  comes  —  Oh  1  there  he  is  1 

Flass  [enters  with  an  old  portfolio].  You  missed  me,  Patron?  I  am 
jlad  to  hear  it  1  [Addresses  Sussloff  with  a  mock  warning]  There's  a 
nan  just  arrived  who's  looking  for  you  I  He  is  going  about  from  house  to 
louse  inquiring  loudly  where  you  live.  [He  goes  to  his  sister.]  How  are 
ou,  Varya? 

Var.     How  are  you  ? 

Sus.     The  deuce  I     It  must  be  my  uncle. 

Bas.     Then  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  you  to   have  me  ? 

Sus.  Nonsense!  What  do  I  care  for  my  uncle,  whom  I  hardly 
now  I     I  have  not  laid  eyes  on  him  for  ten  years. 

Bas  [to  Vlass].     This  way.     [They  go  into  the  study.] 

Sus.  [lighting  a  cigarette].     Won't  you  come,  too? 

Var.     No.     Is  your  uncle  poor  ? 

Sus.  No.  Rich.  I  suppose  you  think  it's  only  poor  relations  I 
ion't  like. 

Var.     I  don't  know. 

Sus.  [coughs  irritably].     Now  let  me  tell  you  that  Zamysloflf  of  yours 
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will  some  day  compromise  Serguey.  Indeed,  he  willl  He's  a  rogue  I 
You  don't  believe  me? 

Far.  [quietly'].     I  don't  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  him. 

Sus.  All  right.  [After  a  silence.']  And  you  —  I  suppose  you're 
proud  of  your  directness.  Take  care  1  —  The  part  of  a  direct  person  is  a 
difficult  one.  To  play  it  even  passably,  one  must  have  lots  of  backbone, 
audacity,  and  wit.  —  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings. 

Far.     I  don't  care. 

Sus.     You  don't  care  to  argue?     Perhaps  you  really  agree  with  mc? 

Far.  [simply]  I  don't  know  how  to  argue.  —  I  don't  know  how  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Sus.  [gloomily] .  Pray  don't  resent  it.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  there 
are  persons  who  dare  to  be  true  to  themselves. 

Sasha  [entering].  Olga  Alekseyevna  desired  mc  to  say  that  she  is 
coming.     Shall  I  get  the  tea  ready? 

Far.     Yes,  please. 

Sasha.     Nikolai  Petrovitch  is  coming,  too.     [Goes  out.] 

Sus.  [going  to  the  study  door]  Serguey,  are  you  coming  soon  ? 

Bas.      Yes. 

Zamysloff  [enters].  My  greetings  to  my  patroness  I  How  do  you 
do,  Piotr  Ivanovitch. 

Sus.  [coughing].     My  respects!     Well,  you  are  a  butterfly  I 

Zam.  I  am  light-hearted!  My  purse  is  as  light  as  my  heart  and  my 
head. 

Sus.  [with  irony].  I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  head  and  heart,  but  as  to 
the  purse  —  they  say  you  won  it  away  from  somebody  at  the  Club. 

Zam  [softly].  You  should  have  said  I  won  it  without  adding  more. 
To  win  away  from  anybody  is  said  of  a  man  who  cheats. 

Far.  We  are  always  hearing  something  sensational  about  you. 
That's  the  fate  of  uncommon  men ! 

Zam.  At  any  rate  when  I  hear  some  scandal  about  myself  I  begin  to 
be  convinced  of  my  own  excellence.  —  Unfortunately  I  won  only  42  roubles. 

Sus.  [coughs,  goes  to  the  left  and  looks  out  of  the  window.] 

Bas  [coming  out].  Is  that  all!  And  I  was  dreaming  of  champagne. 
—  Well,  have  you  anything  to  say?     I  am  in  a  hurry.    .    .    . 

Zam.     Are  you  going  out?     Then  I'll  speak  to  you  later,  there's  no 
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hurry. — Varvara  Michailovna,  I  am  so  sorry  you  were  not  at  the  play. 
YuUa  Fillipovna  acted  splendidly  1 

Var.     I  know ;  she  generally  acts  well. 

Zam.  \vnth  enthusiasm}.  She  has  talent  I  Cut  my  head  off  if  she 
hasn't. 

Sus.  \_smiUng  sarcastically'].  And  if  it  were  cut  off?  What  would 
you  be  without  it?  Weill  Let's  go,  Serguey.  Au  rcvoir,  Varvara  Mich- 
ailovna.     Your  servant.    [He  bows  to  Zamyslof.'] 

Bos.  [peeping  into  the  study  where  Vlass  is  sorting  papers'] .  So  1  by 
nine  tomorrow  morning  you'll  have  all  these  papers  copied  1  —  can  I  count 
on  it? 

Floss.  You  may.  And  may  you  have  a  sleepless  night,  honored 
patron  1 

[SussLOFF  and  Bassoff  go  out.] 

Zam.     I  am  going,  too.  —  Pray  give  me  your  hand,  my  patroness. 

Far.     Stay  and  have  some  tea. 

Zam.     I  will  come  later  if  you  will  allow  me.     [He  goes  out  briskly.] 

Floss  [coming  out  of  the  study].     Varya,  are  they  to  have  tea  here? 

Far.  Call  Sasha.  [She  places  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.]  Why 
do  you  look  so  tired? 

Floss  [rubs  his  cheek  against  her  hand].  1  am  tired.  I  was  in  Court 
from  ID  until  3.  Then  from  3  on,  I  ran  about  on  errands,  and  had  no  time 
to  dine. 

Far.     You  are  only  a  clerk.     You  should  be  above  that,  Vlass. 

Floss,  [sheepishly].  One  should  "aim  for  the  top,"  I  know.  —  But 
Varya,  —  since  I  love  examples,  I  will  take  the  example  of  the  chimney- 
sweep on  the  roof.  —  To  be  sure  he  has  climbed  higher  than  any  one,  but  is 
he  higher  than  himself  ? 

Far.  Don't  be  silly.  Why  don't  you  look  out  for  another  kind  of 
work,  more  useful,  more  important  ? 

Floss  [making  believe  he  is  excited] .  Madame  1  I  take  a  strenuous, 
though  indirect  part  in  the  defence  and  guardianship  of  the  sacred  right  of 
property  —  and  you  call  this  useless  labor  I     What  degenerate  ideas  1 

Far.     You  don't  wish  to  talk  seriously  ? 

[Sasha  enters.] 

Floss  [to  Sasha].     Highly  honored  lady  I     Be  generous,  bring  some 
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tea  and  also  something  to  eat. 

Sasha.     Fll  bring  it  directly.     Would  you  like  some  croquettes,  too  ? 

Vlass.     Yes,  croquettes,  or  anything  like  that.     I  wait  1 

[Sasha  goes  out.'\ 

Floss  [puts  his  arm  round  his  sister^ s  waist  and  walks  with  her  up  and 
down] .     Well  1    How  goes  it  ? 

Far.  Somehow  I  feel  sad,  dear  Vlass.  You  know,  sometimes,  all  of 
a  sudden  —  without  thinking,  one  feels  as  though  one  were  in  prison. — 
Everything  seems  strange  and  unfriendly  —  useless  —  and  no  one  seems  to 
be  living  in  earnest.  —  You,  for  instance, — you  are  joking,  fooling. — 

Vlass  [assumes  a  comic  pose]. 

Don't  chide  me,  my  friend. 
For  my  often  joking; 
I  wish  to  hide  my  woe 
By  my  merry  joking— 

My  own  verses  1  far  superior  to  Kaleria's  I  But  I  refrain.  They  are  5  yds. 
long.  —  My  dear  sister  1  You  want  me  to  be  serious  ?  So  a  one-eyed  man 
wants  everyone  else  to  have  only  one  eye. 

[Sasha  enters  with  the  tea  things  and  bustles  around  the  table.  The 
rattle  of  the  night  watchman  is  heard  outside.] 

Far.     Don't,  Vlass  I     Do  be  sensible. 

Flass.  Very  well  [sadly].  [A  pause.]  But  you  are  not  generous, 
sisterkin  I  All  day  I  am  mum ;  I  copy  all  sorts  of  petitions  and  complaints 
•     •     .     naturally  I  feel  like  chattering  at  night. 

Far.  Now,  I  feel  more  like  going  somewhere,  where  simple,  whole- 
some people  live,  where  they  talk  differently  and  work  earnestly,  at  some- 
thing that  everyone  needs. You  understand  ? 

Flass  [thoughtfully].  Yes,  I  understand.  But  you  cannot  escape, 
Varyal 

Far.  I  may.  —  I  will  go  somewhere.  [A  pause.]  [Sasha  brings 
the  samovar].     Shalimo£f  will  probably  arrive  tomorrow. 

Flass  [yawning].  I  don't  care  for  his  last  things.  —  They  arc  dull 
and  uninteresting.     They  lack  power. 

Far.  I  saw  him  once  at  a  party.  —  I  was  a  schoolgirl  then.  —  I  re- 
member as  he  came  into  the  room  he  looked  so  strong,  so  energetic  with 
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his  unruly  thick  hair,  and  the  frank,  open  face  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  loves  and  what  he  hates — who  realizes  his  power.  I  looked  at  him 
and  trembled  for  joy  that  such  men  exist.  Yes,  I  was  happy  I  I  remember 
how  energetically  he  shook  his  head ;  how  a  dark  strand  of  hair  fell  over  his 
forehead;  and  I  can  still  see  his  inspired  eyes.  That  was  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  no,  eight  years. 

Floss.  You  dream  like  a  schoolgirl  over  a  new  teacher  1  Beware, 
sister  1     Authors  are  masters  in  the  art  of  conquest  over  women's  hearts. 

Far.     Don't  say  that,  Vlass,  that's  vulgar. 

Flass  [ttwrm/y].     Don't  be  angry,  Varya. 

Far.  Can't  you  understand  that  I  am  looking  for  him  ...  as 
I  look  for  Spring !  —  My  life  is  hard  to  bear. 

Flass.  I  understand,  I  understand.  My  life,  too,  is  hard.  —  In  fact 
I  am  ashamed  to  live.  —  I  can't  see  what's  coming. 

Far.     Yes,  yes,  Vlass  I     But  why  do  you ? 

Flass.  Act  like  a  clown  ?  I  don't  like  to  have  any  one  see  that  I  feel 
unhappy. 

Kaleria  [_entering'\.  What  a  beautiful  night.  And  there  you  are, — 
and  what's  more  there's  an  odor  of  charcoal  fumes  here. 

Flass  [awakeningl.     Good  evening,  Miss  'Abstraction.' 

Kal.  The  forest  is  so  silent,  so  plunged  in  thought.  Oh,  it's  beauti- 
ful I  The  moon  is  soft,  the  shadows  deep  and  warm.  The  day  is  never 
as  fine  as  the  night. 

Flass  [imitating  herl^.  Yes,  —  old  ladies  are  always  jollier  than 
yoimg  girls,  —  and  cray-fish  fly  faster  than  swallows. 

Kal.  [seating  herself  at  the  table'].  You  don't  understand  things. 
Pour  me  out  some  tea,  Varya.     Has  any  one  called  here  ? 

Flass  [still  jestingly].  No  one.  —  *To  be  or  not  to  be.'  —  Since 
no  one  is  I 

Kal.  Please  let  me  alone.  [Vlass  bows  silently  and  withdraws  to 
the  study,  sorting  papers  on  the  table.  The  watchman's  rattle  and  soft 
whistle  are  heard  from  the  window.] 

Var.     Did  Yulia  FiUipovna  come  to  see  you  ? 

Kal.     Me  ?     Yes,  yes,  she  came  to  talk  over  the  theatricals. 

Var.     Were  you  in  the  woods? 

Kal.     Yes,  I  met  Rumin.  —  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  you. 
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Var.     What  did  he  say? 

KaL     You  know.  —  [A  pause,  Vlass  hums  softly. "] 

Var.  [sighing] .     That's  too  bad  1 

KaL     For  him? 

Far.     He  told  me  once  that  to  love  a  woman  is  man's  tragic  duty. 

Kal.     You  thought  differently  of  him  once. 

Far.     You  think  then  that  it  is  my  fault.     Is  that  it  ? 

Kal.     Oh,  no,  Varya,  no  indeed! 

Far.  I  tried  at  first  to  divert  his  mind.  —  And  I  showed  him  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  —  Then  I  saw  what  all  that  leads  to. — And  then,  he 
went  off. 

Kal.     Did  you  have  a  final  talk? 

Far.     No,  no !  not  a  word.     [A  pause.] 

Kal.  His  love  must  be  lukewarm  and  lack  passion  —  all  words. — 
It  lacks  joyl    And  a  joyless  love  offends  a  woman.    Isn't  he  a  humpback? 

Far  [^surprised] .  I  never  noticed  it.  Do  you  think  so  ?  Aren't  you 
mistaken!     .     .     . 

Kal.  There  is  something  inharmonious  in  his  soul  —  and  when  I  sec 
that  in  a  man,  I  begin  to  think  that  he  is  a  physical  monstrosity. 

Flass  {^coming  out  of  the  study  in  a  sad  mood,  shuffling  his  papers]. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  these  briefs,  I  humbly  represent 
to  you,  my  patroness,  that  with  the  best  intentions,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  patron,  to  complete  the  unpleasant 
duty  he  has  assigned  me ! 

Far.     I  will  help  you  later.     Drink  your  tea ! 

Flass.  Sister!  Indeed  you  are  a  sister!  Be  proud  of  this!  Miss 
'Abstraction,'  learn  to  love  your  neighbor  as  long  as  I  and  my  sister  are 
alive. 

Kal.     Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  a  humpback,  too. 

Flass.     From  what  point  of  view? 

KaL    Your  soul  is  humpbacked. 

Flass.     I  hope  it  does  not  spoil  my  looks. 

KaL  Rudeness  is  as  much  of  a  defect  as  a  hump.  —  Foolish  men! 
how  much  like  humpbacks  they  are ! 

Flass  [imitating  her].  Those  who  are  lame  according  to  your  aph- 
orisms. 
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Kal.  Vulgar  men  are  to  me  as  though  they  were  marked  with  small- 
pox, and  they  are  generally  blonde  men. 

Flass.  All  dark  men  marry  early;  while  the  metaphysicians  are  blind 
and  deaf.  —  It's  a  pity  they  are  not  dumb. 

Kal.  That's  not  even  witty  1  Most  likely  you  are  not  familiar  with 
metaphysics. 

Flass.  Yes,  I  know;  tobacco  and  metaphysics  are  delectable  things 
for  amateurs.  I  don't  smoke,  so  I  am  ignorant  as  to  tobacco,  but  I  have 
read  the  works  of  metaphysicians,  and  I  can  say  that  they  produce  nausea 
and  vertigo! 

Kal.     Weak  brains  grow  dizzy  even  on  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

Far.     You  will  end  by  quarreling. 

Flass.     I  will  cat ;  that's  more  to  the  point. 

Kal.  And  I  will  play  on  the  piano.  —  That's  better.  How  hot  it  is 
here,  Varyal 

Far.    I  will  open  the  door  of  the  veranda.  —  Olga  is  coming. 

[^A  pause.  Vlass  sips  his  tea.  Kaleria  seats  herself  at  the  piano. 
The  soft  whistle  of  the  watchman  is  heard.  Kaleria  wanders  softly  over 
the  keyboard  of  the  middle  register.  Olga  Alekseyevna  enters,  pulling 
the  drapery  aside  quickly,  as  though  she  were  a  large  frightened  bird.  She 
throws  of  her  grey  shawl.^ 

Olga.  Here  I  am!  —  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  away!  [She  kisses 
Varvara.]  Good  evening,  Kaleria  Vassilievna.  Please  go  on  playing;  no 
need  to  shake  hands.     How  are  you,  Vlass  ? 

Flass.     Good-evening,  mutterchin! 

Far.  Sit  down,  sit  down!  Will  you  have  some  tea?  Why  didn't 
you  come  before? 

Olga  [nervously'].  Wait  a  moment.  I  was  afraid.  I  thought 
some  one  was  hidden  in  the  forest,  —  some  tramp. — The  watchmen  keep 
whistling  and  it's  such  a  shrill,  doleful  whistle.     Why  do  they  whistle  so? 

Flass.     Yes,  that's  very  alarming !     Aren't  they  hooting  at  us  ? 

Olga.  I  wanted  to  run  up  here  before,  but  Nadya  was  naughty. 
Perhaps  she  wasn't  feeling  well.  You  know,  Volka  is  ill,  —  feverish. — 
Then  I  had  to  give  Sonya  a  bath,  and  Meesha  ran  off  into  the  woods  after 
dinner  and  has  just  come  back,  ragged,  dirty,  and  hungry,  of  course.  Then 
my  husband  returned  from  the  city  out  of  sorts.     Quite  mum  and  scowling 
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I  was  in  a  whirl.  And  the  new  maid  is  impossible !  She  plimged  the  glass 
milk  jars  into  boiling  water  and  they  cracked,  of  course. 

Var.  [smiling] .     Why,  my  poor  dear !     You  are  tired. 

Vlass.  Oh,  Martha,  Martha!  You  care  for  much  —  that's  why 
everything  comes  out  overdone  or  underdone  1     What  wise  words  1  — 

Kal.     But  inelegant  —  'imderdone,'  *  overdone'!     Fiel 

Vlass.  Pray  pardon  me.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

Olga  [somewhat  offended].  Of  course  you  find  all  this  ridiculous. 
It  does  not  entertain  you?  I  understand.  Well,  what  of  that?  We  all 
speak  of  what  interests  us  most.  When  I  think  of  the  children,  it's  as 
though  I  heard  a  bell  within  me.  Yes,  it's  so  difficult  to  manage  children, 
Varyal 

Var.     Forgive  me,  dear,  but  I  think  you  exaggerate. 

Olga  [excitedly].  No,  no,  don't  say  that.  You  can't  judge.  You 
don't  know  what  an  oppressive  feeling  it  is,  —  this  responsibility  for  chil- 
dren! They  will  ask  me  some  day  how  they  ought  to  live!  And  then 
what  am  I  to  say  to  them  ? 

Vlass.  But  why  do  you  borrow  trouble  ?  They  may  not  ask.  —  They 
may  find  out  themselves  how  they'll  have  to  live. 

Olga.  That's  all  you  know!  They  are  asking  already!  Terrible 
questions  such  as  no  one  can  answer !  What  a  hardship,  what  a  pity  it  is  to 
be  a  woman ! 

Vlass  [in  an  undertone  but  with  much  earnest  feeling].  One  ought  to 
be  human.      [He  goes  into  the  study,  sits  at  a  table  and  writes.] 

Var.  Vlass,  stop !  [She  rises  and  slowly  approaches  the  door  lead- 
ing out  of  the  veranda.] 

Kal.  [romantically].  The  smile  of  twilight  puts  out  the  starlight. 
[She  rises  also  from  the  piano  and  stands  in  the  doorway  beside  Varvara.] 

Olga.  I  have  made  you  all  gloomy.  —  Like  a  night-owl !  Oh,  Lord  I 
—  Well!  I'll  say  no  more.  Why  did  you  go  away,  Varya?  Come  here, 
or  I  will  think  that  you  can't  bear  to  be  with  me. 

Var.     Nonsense,  Olga !     I  am  simply  touched. 

Olga.  Don't,  dear!  I  feel  disgusted  with  myself,  —  it's  as  though 
my  soul  were  shriveled  like  a  little  dog's.  You  know  there  are  lap-dogs 
like  that.     They  are  vicious,  love  no  one  and  always  want  to  snap  at  some 
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one  on  the  sly. 

KaL     The  sun  rises  and  sets,  but  twilight  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Olga.     What's  that? 

KaL     Nothing.     I  am  talking  to  myself. 

Flass  [i«  the  study  dolefully  humming  from  the  litany  for  the  dead^. 
*  Family  happiness !     Family  happiness ! ' 

Far.     Stop,  Vlass,  I  beg  of  you ! 

Flass.     All  right,  I  am  mum. 

Olga.     It's  my  fault. 

KaL  See  all  the  people  coming  out  of  the  forest.  What  a  pretty 
sight  I     But  how  comically  Pavel  Sergueyevitch  is  swinging  his  arms ! 

Far.     Who  is  with  him? 

KaL     Marya  Lvovna,  Yulia  Fillipovna,  Sonya,  Zimin,  and  Zamysloff. 

Olga  [zi^raps  herself  in  her  shawl].  I  am  not  properly  dressed.  That 
elegant  Madame  Susloff  will  make  fun  of  me.     I  can't  bear  her ! 

Far.     Vlass,  call  Sasha. 

Flass.  My  patroness,  you  are  taking  me  away  from  the  straight  path 
of  duty.     Beware ! 

Olga.  The  *  elegant '  lady  neglects  her  children ;  but  strange  to  say, 
they  are  always  well. 

Marya  \_entering  by  the  door  of  the  veranda"].  Your  husband  told 
me  you  were  not  feeling  well.     Is  that  so?     What  is  the  matter? 

Far.     I  am  glad  you  called,  but  I  am  quite  well. 

Mar.  You  look  nervous.  [To  Olga].  You  here  also?  It's  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  you. 

Olga.  You  say  it  as  though  you  were  pleased  to  see  me,  and  I  am 
always  complaining. 

Mar.     Perhaps  I  like  complaints.     How  are  the  children  ? 

Yulia  [entering  from  the  veranda].  Just  see  all  the  guests  I  bring 
you!  Never  mind,  we  will  not  stay  long!  How  are  you,  Olga  Aleksey- 
evnal  Why  don't  you  gentlemen  come  in?  Varvara  Michailovna,  Pavel 
Sergueyevitch,  and  Zamysloff  are  out  there.     Shall  I  call  them  in  ? 

Far.     Certainly. 

[The  following  speeches  are  spoken  quickly.] 

Yulia.     Come,  Kaleria. 

Marya  [to  Vlass].     Why,  have  you  lost  flesh? 
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Flass.     I  don't  know. 

Sasha  [entering'].     Shall  I  fill  the  samovar? 

Far.     Yes,  do,  and  be  quick  about  it. 

Mary  a  [/o  Vlass].     Why  are  you  making  faces? 

Olga.     He  always  does. 

Vlass.     That's  my  specialty ! 

Mary  a.  Trying  hard  to  be  witty.  Yes?  And  without  success? 
My  dear  Varvara,  your  Pavel  Sergueyevitch  has  nervous  prostration. 

Var.     Why  do  you  call  him  mine? 

[Enter  Rumin  followed  by  YuLiA  and  Kaleria.  Vlass  with  a 
scowl  enters  the  study  and  shuts  the  door.  Olga  takes  Marya  aside  and 
whispers  to  her,  pointing  to  her  heart.] 

Rumin.     You  will  forgive  our  late  intrusion? 

Far.     I  am  always  pleased  to  see  guests. 

Yulia.  That's  the  principal  charm  of  coimtry  life.  But  if  you  had 
heard  their  disputes !     He  and  Marya  Lvovna. 

Rumin.     I  cannot  speak  indifferently  of  such  important  matters,  —  of 

what  demands  an  explanation [Sasha  brings  the  samovar. 

Varvara  at  the  table  gives  her  directions  and  prepares  the  tea-cups. 
Rumin  at  the  piano  keeps  his  eyes  on  her.] 

Yulia.  You  are  too  nervous,  and  that's  why  your  arguments  fail  to 
convince.  [To  Varvara]  Your  husband  and  mine  are  together  armed 
with  weapons  of  suicide ;  they  are  drinking  cognac,  and  I  prophesy  that  they 
will  drink  too  much.  My  husband's  uncle  has  arrived  unexpectedly, — 
he  is  a  beef-dealer  or  butter-merchant,  —  some  kind  of  a  merchant.  He  is 
noisy  and  jolly,  with  grey  hair  and  a  stub-nose.  He  is  quite  entertaining! 
But  where  is  Zamysloff  ?     My  '  reasonable '  knight  ? 

Zam.  [from  the  veranda].  'I  am  here,  Inezelia,  under  your  win- 
dow!'* 

Yulia.     Come  in  here.     What  have  you  been  talking  about? 

Zam.  [entering].  I  have  been  demoralizing  the  young  generation. 
.  .  .  .  Sonia  and  Zimin  were  trying  to  convince  me  that  man  has  life 
given  him  for  the  purpose  of  solving  various  social,  moral  and  other  prob- 
lems, while  I  tried  to  convince  them  that  life  is  an  art.     You  understand,  an 

*  The  first  verse  of  a  Spanish  ballad  by  Pushkin. 
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art  to  look  at  everything  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your  own  ears. 

Yulia.     That's  all  bosh  I 

Zam.  I  have  just  invented  itl  But  I  feel  this  will  be  my  firm  belief. 
Life  is  the  art  of  finding  beauty  and  joy  everywhere,  even  in  eating  and 
drinking.     .     .     .     They  dispute  like  vandals. 

Yulia.     Kaleria,  stop  your  chatter. 

Zam.  I  know  you  are  a  lover  of  beauty,  Kaleria  Vassilievna,  —  Why 
don't  you  love  me  ?     That's  a  glaring  contradiction. 

Kal.  \^smiling'\.     You  are  so  noisy,  so  loud. 

Zam.     Hm !     But  that's  not  to  the  point.     I  and  this  fine  lady    .    .    . 

Yulia.     Stop  it!     We  came     .... 

Zam.  [bowing^.     To  you  1 

Yulia.     To  ask     .     .     . 

Zam  [^bowing  lower^.     You! 

Yulia.  I  can't  go  on !  Let's  go  into  your  charming  little  room.  .  .  . 
I  am  so  fond  of  it.     .     .     . 

Zam.     Yes!       Everything  hinders  us  here. 

Kal.  \_laughing^.     Yes,  come! 

[They  go  towards  the  corridor.^ 

Yulia.  Wait  a  moment!  Fancy,  my  husband's  uncle's  name  is 
Colon/ 

Zam.  [makes  two  dots  with  his  fingers  in  the  air^.  Colon!  You 
understand. 

[They  disappear  behind  the  drapery,  laughing.'\ 

Olga.  She  is  always  so  jolly,  and  yet,  I  know  that  her  life  with  her 
husband  is  not  always  pleasant.     .     .     . 

Far.     I  don't  think  that  cc  ncerns  us,  Olga. 

Olga.     I  haven't  said  anything  improper,  have  I? 

Rumin.     Family  tragedies  are  common  now-a-days. 

Sony  a  [looking  in  at  the  door'\.  Motherkin,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
walk. 

Mary  a.     Again  ? 

Sonya.  Again !  There  are  so  many  women  here,  and  that's  always 
a  bore. 

Mary  a  [jestingly^.  Be  careful  what  you  say;  your  mother  is  also  a 
woman. 
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Sony  a  [running  towards  her}.  Is  that  so,  motherkin?  How  long 
since  ? 

Olga.     What  is  she  chattering  about? 

Far.     She  hasn't  even  stopped  to  say  good  evening. 

Mary  a.     Soynka!     You  are  improper! 

Sony  a  [/o  Varvara].  We  saw  each  other  today.  But  FU  kiss  you 
once  more  with  delight.  ...  I  am  kind  and  generous  when  it  suits  me 
...    or  at  least  when  I  can  be  so  without  an  effort. 

Marya.     Sonya  1  Stop  fooling  and  run  away. 

Sony  a.  See  what  a  mother  I  have !  She  called  herself  a  woman  just 
now.  It  is  eighteen  years  since  I  made  her  acquaintance  and  I  hear  this 
acknowledgment  for  the  first  time !     Remarkable ! 

Zimin  [putting  his  head  beyond  the  draperies'].  Are  you  coming  or 
not? 

Sonya.     Allow  me  to  introduce  my  slave. 

Far.     Why  don't  you  come  in  ? 

Sonya.     He  is  impossible  in  good  society. 

Zimin.  She  tore  out  the  sleeve  of  my  smoking- jacket,  —  that's  what's 
the  matter ! 

Sonya.  Is  that  all?  He  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  but  wants  more! 
Motherkin  I  will  call  for  you,  will  that  be  all  right?  I  am  going  to  hear 
how  Max  will  talk  to  me  of  love  eternal. 

Zimin.     Not  muchl     .     .     . 

Sonya.     We'll  see,  young  man.     Au  revoir.     Is  the  moon  up? 

Zimin.  I  am  not  a  young  man  —  in  Sparta.  Now,  look  here,  Sonya, 
why  do  you  jostle  a  man  who     .     .     . 

Sonya.     You  are  not  a  man  yet.     Go  on,  Sparta  I 

[Their  voices  and  laughter  are  heard  for  some  time  near  the  house.'] 

Rumin.     You  have  a  fine  girl,  Marya  Lvovna. 

Olga.     I  was  like  that  at  her  age. 

Far.  It's  delightful  to  see  how  you  treat  each  other.  Delightful. 
[  To  all.]     Please  be  seated  and  drink  your  tea ! 

Marya.     Yes,  we  are  friends. 

Olga.     Friends!     How  did  you  do  it ? 

Marya.     What  ? 

Olga.     Win  your  child's  friendship. 
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Marya.  Very  simply.  We  should  be  sincere  with  our  children,  not 
hide  the  truth  from  them,  or  deceive  them. 

Rumin  [with  a  smiley.  This  is  somewhat  risky,  you  know.  Truth  is 
cold  and  stem,  and  the  pernicious  poison  of  skepticism  is  ever  concealed 
therein.  You  may  thus  poison  a  child's  mind  at  once,  revealing  to  it  the 
terrible  face  of  truth. 

Marya.  And  you  prefer  to  poison  it  gradually?  So  as  not  to  notice 
yourself  how  you  will  distort  it? 

Rumin  [excitedly  and  nervously'].  No,  no,  I  never  said  so.  I  am 
only  opposing  those  unwise  and  unnecessary  revelations,  those  attempts  to 
strip  life  of  the  beautiful  garb  of  poetry  which  conceals  its  rude  and  fre- 
quently hideous  aspects.  We  should  embellish  life!  We  should  prepare 
new  garments  for  it  before  discarding  the  old  ones ! 

Marya.     What  are  you  talking  about?     I  don't  understand. 

Rumin.  I  am  speaking  of  man's  right  to  covet  deception.  You  speak 
of  life  often  enough.  Life/  But  what  is  life?  When  you  speak  the 
word,  it  rises  before  me  like  a  giant  monster,  constantly  calling  for  human 
victims.  It  devours  the  brain  and  force  of  man  daily,  greedily  drinks  his 
blood.  [Varvara  listens  attentively  to  Rumin's  words,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  gradually  steals  over  her  face.  She  makes  a  motion 
as  though  to  stop  RuMiN.]  Why  is  it  thus?  I  see  no  reason  in  it,  but  I 
know  that  the  longer  a  man  lives  the  more  filth,  vulgarity,  vileness,  and 
roughness  he  sees  .  .  .  the  more  he  longs  for  beauty,  brightness,  and 
purity !  .  .  .  He  can't  do  away  with  the  contradictions  of  life,  can't  ban- 
ish all  its  evil  and  filth !  Don't,  then,  take  from  him  the  right  to  see  what 
kills  the  soul  I  Grant  him  the  right  to  turn  aside  from  the  facts  that  offend 
him!  A  man  seeks  rest  and  oblivion,  peace  I  \^He  meets  the  eyes  of 
Varvara,  trembles  and  breaks  ojf.] 

Marya  [quietly^.  Your  ideal  man  has  become  a  bankrupt?  I  am 
very  sorry.  Only  in  this  way  do  you  claim  for  him  the  right  to  rest  peace- 
fully.    I  am  sure  you  don't  flatter  him. 

Rumin  [to  Varvara].  Excuse  me  for  talking  so  loud.  ...  I 
see,  you  oppose  this. 

Far.     If  I  do,  it  isn't  because  you  are  nervous. 

Rumin.     What,  then,  is  your  reason? 

Far.  [slowly  and  calmly"].     I  remember  two  years  ago,  you  spoke  dif- 
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ferently,  but  with  as  much  fervor  and  conviction.     •     •     • 

Rumin  [agitated] .    A  man  grows,  develops,  as  well  as  his  thoughts. 

Marya.     This  tiny,  dark  thought  flutters  like  a  frightened  bat. 

Rumin  [still  agitated].  It  rises  in  a  spiral,  but  still  it  rises  higher. 
You  suspect  me  of  insincerity,  Marya  Lvovna  ? 

Marya.  I?  No;  I  see  you  are  sincere.  You  are  excited,  and  al- 
though hysterics  fail  to  convince  me  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  as 
though  something  had  frightened  you    .    .    .    you  would  like  to  hide  from 

life But  I  know  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  does.     There  are 

many  such  frightened  people. 

Rumin.  Yes,  there  are  hosts  of  them,  because  men  feel  more  and 
more  keenly  that  life  is  cruel.  Everything  in  it  is  strictly  foreordained  .  .  . 
only  man's  being  is  accidental,  senseless,  and  aimless. 

Marya  [calmly].  Then  you  should  try  all  the  more  to  make  this 
accident  a  fact  of  social  necessity; — then  your  life  would  not  be  senseless. 

Olga.  Heavens!  When  people  say  anything  severe  and  condemn- 
ing, I  shrivel  up,  as  though  I  were  condenmed.  How  little  kindness  there 
is  in  life.  Well,  I  must  go  home  I  It's  so  cosy  here,  Varya,  .  .  and  then 
one  hears  something  interesting,  and  the  better  part  of  the  soul  seems  to 
respond.     .     .     .     It's  getting  late,  too,  and  it's  time  to  go. 

Var.  Don't  go  yet,  my  dear.  Why  are  you  in  such  haste,  all  at 
once  ?     They'll  send  for  you  if  they  need  you. 

Olga.  Yes,  that's  so.  Well,  I'll  stay  awhile.  [She  goes  and  sits 
down  on  the  sofa  and  curls  herself  up  like  a  ball.  RuMiN  nervously  taps 
his  fingers  on  the  panes  of  the  glass  door.] 

Var.  [pensively].  We  live  strange  livesl  We  talk  and  talk,  and 
there  it  ends.  .  .  .  We  have  many  opinions,  ...  we  accept  and  reject 
them  with  unwholesome  speed.  .  .  .  But  when  it  comes  to  wishes,  — 
defined  and  strong,  — we  don't  have  them  at  all. 

Rumin.     Is  that  meant  for  me? 

Var.     I  include  all.     We  live  an  ugly,  dull  and  insincere  life. 

Yulia  [rushing  in].     Help  me,  gentlemen  I 

Kal.     Really,  that's  unnecessary! 

Yulia.  She  has  written  a  new  poem  and  has  promised  to  read  it  at 
our  soiree  for  the  benefit  of  the  children's  colony.  ...  I  request  that  it 
shall  be  read  here,  now.     Gentlemen !  ask  her ! 
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Rumin.     Please  read  it  I     I  love  your  caressing  verses. 

Marya.  Yes,  I  should  love  to  hear  it.  We  grow  rude  in  discussions. 
Do  read  it,  my  dear. 

Far.     Is  it  something  new,  Kaleria  ? 

Kal.     Yes,  but  it's  poetry  in  prose  and  rather  uninteresting. 

YuUa.  Do  read  it,  sweetheart.  It's  so  little  trouble  to  youl  Do! 
l^She  drags  her  ojf .] 

Marya.     But  where  is  Vlass  ? 

Far.     He  is  in  the  study.     He  has  a  great  deal  to  do. 

Marya.  I  was  somewhat  curt  with  him.  Really  it's  too  bad  to  see 
him  making  a  clown  of  himself. 

Far.  Yes.  But  you  should  be  a  little  more  lenient  with  him.  He 
is  a  dear  man,  much  advised,  but  never  petted. 

Marya  \_sfniling'\ .  Like  the  rest  of  us.  .  .  .  That's  why  we  are  all 
rude  and  rough. 

Far.     He  lived  with  his  father,  a  tippler,  who  abused  him. 

Marya.  I'll  go  to  him.  [She  goes  to  the  door  of  the  study,  raps 
and  enters.'] 

Rumin  [/o  Varvara].  You  are  becoming  more  and  more  intimate 
with  Marya  Lvovna,  isn't  that  so  ? 

Far.     I  like  her. 

Olga  [in  an  undertone] .     How  severely  she  judges  everything  1 

Rumin.  Marya  Lvovna  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  severity  of  the 
f atdiful     ...     a  blind  and  cold  severity.     How  can  this  please  ? 

Dudakoff  {^enters  from  the  corridor].  My  greetings  to  you.  You 
here,  Olga?     Coming  home  soon? 

Olga.     I  am  ready.    Have  you  been  walking? 

Far.     Would  you  like  a  glass  of  tea,  Kyrill  Akimovitch? 

Dud.  Tea?  No.  I  don't  drink  it  at  night.  ...  I  should 
like  to  see  you,  Pavel  Sergueyevitch.  Can  I  see  you  tomorrow  at  your 
house? 

Rumin.     Certainly. 

Dud.  It's  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  the  minor  criminals.  .  .  . 
They  are  again  in  mischief     .     .     .     devil  take  them  I 

Rumin.  They  are  abused,  I  know,  and  yesterday  the  papers  accused 
us     .     .     .     you  and  me. 
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Dud.  Yes;  —  in  general, — there  is  no  time  to  look  into  everything. 
Everybody  has  his  own  affairs  to  manage,  ....  and  they  can't  do  it. 
Why  ?  I  am  tired.  I  walked  out  into  the  woods.  It  did  me  good.  My 
nerves  are  on  edge. 

Var.     You  look  careworn. 

Dud.  Very  likely.  This  donkey  of  a  mayor  reprimands  me.  He 
says :  *  You  don't  economize  enough !  The  patients  eat  too  much  and  use 
too  much  quinine.'  The  idiot !  In  the  first  place,  that's  none  of  his  busi- 
ness  He  ought  to  drain  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 

then  I  wouldn't  touch  his  quinine.     I  don't  use  it  myself?     Do  I?     I 
despise  it    ...    .    and  his  insolence  as  well. 

Olga.  Is  it  worth  while  to  get  vexed  at  such  trifles?  You  should 
have  been  used  to  them,  long  ago. 

Dud.  But  if  all  life  is  made  of  trifles?  And  what  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  '  used  to  them '  ?  Used  to  what  ?  To  have  every  idiot  stick  his 
nose  into  your  business  and  interfere  with  your  life?  Yes,  I  am  getting 
used  to  that.  My  reason  tells  me  I  must  economize  ....  all  right ! 
I'll  do  so !  It's  bad  for  the  business,  but  I'll  economize.  I  have  no  other 
practice  and  can't  give  up  the  devilish  place. 

Olga  [reprovingly'].  On  account  of  your  family?  Yes?  This  is 
not  the  first  time  I  hear  this  from  you,  and  you  could  have  spared  me  here 
—  you  rough  and  tactless  man  1  [She  throws  her  shawl  over  her  head  and 
quickly  goes  into  Varvara's  room.'] 

Far.     Olga  1     What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Olga  [almost  sobbing].  Let  me  be,  let  me  be  I  .  .  .  I  heard  what 
he  said [Both  disappear  in  Farvara's  room.] 

Dud.  There!  I  had  no  idea,  Pavel  Sergueyvitch,  forgive  me, 
please.  This  is  quite  unexpected.  I  am  so  upset.  [He  turns  quickly  and 
collides  with  Kaleria  and  YuLiA  in  the  doorway.] 

Yulia.  The  Doctor  has  almost  taken  us  off  our  feet.  What's  the 
matter  with  him  ? 

Rumin.  Nerves.  .  .  .  [Varvara  enters.]  Has  Olga  Alekseyevna 
gone? 

Var.     Yes,  she's  gone. 

Yulia.  I  distrust  this  doctor.  He  is  such  a  sickly-looking  person 
....    stammers    ....    and  is  so  absent-minded  that  he  tucks  the 
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teaspoons  into  his  spectacle  case  and  stirs  his  tea  with  his  surgeon^s  hammer. 
•  •  .  .  He  may  make  mistakes  in  his  prescriptions  and  give  some  inju- 
rious drug. 

Rumin.     I  believe  he  will  end  in  suicide. 

Far.     You  say  it  so  calmly. 

Rumin.     Suicides  among  doctors  are  frequent. 

Far.     Words  agitate  you  more  than  men  do.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Rumin  [shuddering'].  Oh,  Varvaral  [Kaleria  seats  herself  at  the 
piano,  Zamysloff  is  beside  her."] 

Zam.     Are  you  comfortable? 

Kal.     Yes,  thank  you. 

Zam.     Attention,  gentlemen  1 

[Marya  and  Vlass  enter;  they  are  both  animated.] 

Flass.     Is  the  poetry  to  be  read  here? 

Kal  [with  temper].     If  you  wish  to  hear  it  you  must  stop  talking. 

Flass.     Let  all  life  cease. 

Marya.     Silence !     Silence  1 

Kal.  I  am  very  glad.  This  is  poetry  in  prose.  Music  will  be  set 
to  it  in  time. 

Yulia.  Melo-dedamation  1  How  fine!  I  love  it!  I  love  every- 
thing original.     Automobiles,  colored  postal  cards  please  me  like  a  child. 

Vlass  [imitating  her].     Earthquakes,  gramophones,  influenza. 

Kal.  [in  a  loud,  shrill  voice] .    Will  you  allow  me  to  read  ? 

[All  are  seated.     Kaleria  softly  touches  the  piano.] 

It's  called  *  Edelweiss.' 

The  ice  and  snow  with  their  eternal  robe  cover  the  Alpine  summits  and 
over  them  cold  silence  reigns  —  the  wise  silence  of  the  haughty  summits. 

Boundless  above  them  is  the  desert  of  skies  and  the  myriad  eyes  of  the 
planets  look  sadly  down  upon  the  snow-bound  heights. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  yonder,  on  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  earth, 
life  grows  and  struggles,  while  the  sad  lord  of  the  plains — man — suffers. 

In  the  dark  caves  of  the  earth  groans  and  laughter,  cries  of  rage  and 
whispers  of  love  unite  in  one  sad  chord.  But  the  stillness  of  the  summits 
and  the  gaze  of  the  passionless  stars  disturb  not  the  deep  sighs  of  men. 

Ice  and  snow  with  their  unchangeable  robe  eternally  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  and  cold  silence,  —  the  wise  silence  of  the  haughty  heights 
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reigns  above  them. 

But  on  the  border  line  of  the  ice,  in  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  silence, 
grows  the  sad  moimtain  flower — the  Edelweiss  —  as  though  to  tell  some  cme 
of  the  sorrows  of  earth  and  of  the  sufferings  of  weary  men. 

Above  it,  in  the  endless  space  of  heaven,  the  proud  sun  moves  silently, 
the  dumb  moon  sheds  a  sad  light  and  the  mute  stars  glimmer  and  shine. 

And  the  icy  robe  of  stillness  descending  from  above,  surrounds  the 
lonely  flower — the  Edelweiss. 

\_A  pause.  All  remain  silent  and  wrapt  in  thought.  The  watch- 
man's whistle  is  heard  in  the  distance.  With  wide  open  eyes,  Kaleria 
looks  before  her.'\ 

Yulia  [i«  an  undertone^.     How  beautiful  I     So  sad  —  so  purel  — 

Zam.  I  say,  when  you  read  this,  you  ought  to  wear  a  loose  white 
gown,  as  fluffy  as  the  Edelweiss,  you  understand.  That  would  be  intensely 
beautiful!  charming! 

Vlass  [approaching  the  piano"].  I  like  it,  too!  [Laughs  bashfully.] 
I  do  like  it  I     It*s  fine !  —  It's  like  an  iced  cranberry  drink  on  a  hot  day. 

Kal.     Go  away. 

Flass.     Don't  be  angry,  —  I  am  sincere. 

Sasha.     Mr.  Shalimoff  has  arrived. 

[General  commotion.  Varvara  goes  towards  the  door  and  pauses 
as  she  sees  Shalimoff,  who  enters.] 

Shal.     Have  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  —  ? 

Far.  [hesitating].     Pray  —  walk  in.  —  Serguey  will  return  presently. 

ACT  II 

A  meadow  in  front  of  the  Bassoffs'  veranda,  thickly  encircled  with 
pines,  firs,  and  birches.  In  front,  on  the  left,  under  some  pines,  a  round 
table  and  three  chairs.  In  the  rear  the  low  veranda  of  the  house  with  an 
awning.  Opposite,  a  wide  settee,  fitted  in  between  the  trunks  of  a  group  of 
trees.  Beyond,  the  road.  Still  more  to  the  rear,  on  the  right,  a  small, 
open,  shell-shaped  stage.  On  the  left,  a  road  leading  to  the  Sussloffs' 
country-house.  A  few  seats  face  the  stage.  Evening.  Sunset.  Kaleria 
is  playing  on  the  piano  at  the  Bassoffs\  Pustobaika,  the  watchman, 
moves  about  in  a  leisurely  way,  placing  seats  for  the  audience.     Krofil- 
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KIK,  with  a  gun  slung  behind  his  back,  stands  near  the  pines. 

Kropilkin.     All  new  folks? 

Pustobaika.     What's  that? 

Kro.  I  say,  all  new  folks?  Not  the  same  people  who  rented  it  last 
Summer? 

Pus  {^taking  his  pipe  out"].     They're  all  alike. 

Kro.  [sighing'] .  To  be  sure.  They  are  all  the  same  kind  of  gentry. 
Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Pus.  Summerfolk  are  all  alike.  I  have  seen  hosts  of  them,  these  five 
years.  To  me  they  are  like  bubbles  in  a  puddle  of  water,  they  swell  and 
burst,  —  burst.     .     .     .     That's  the  way  of  it. 

[  Young  people  with  accordions,  mandolins,  and  guitars  appear  on  the 
forest  road."] 

Kro.     They  have  music,  too  I     Are  they  going  to  play  on  the  stage  ? 

Pus.     Certainly.     Why  shouldn't  they? 

Kro.  I  never  saw  the  gentry  act.  I  suppose  it's  funny?  Have  you 
seen  them? 

Pus.  Yes,  many  times.  I  have  seen  many  sights.  [Off  the  right 
CoLON^S  distant  laughter  is  heard."] 

Kro.     How  do  they  do  it? 

Pus.  Very  simply.  They  dress  up  in  other  men's  clothes  and  say  — 
all  sorts  of  things,  —  just  what  suits  them  best.  —  They  shout  and  bustle 
about  as  though  they  were  doing  some  work  —  they  make  believe  they're 
angry  and  deceive  one  another.  One  makes  believe  he's  honest,  —  an- 
other that  he's  clever —  or  unhappy Whatever  suits  'em, 

they  act.  [A  whistle  on  the  left,  and  a  voice  calling  a  dog:  ^Bayanl 
Bayan  I '     Pustobaika  strikes  the  seat  with  the  back  of  his  axe.] 

Kro.     Is  that  so  ?     So  that  is  how  they  do  it  I     And  do  they  sing  ? 

Pus.  They  don't  sing  much.  The  engineer's  wife  squeals  now  and 
then,  but  she  has  a  thin  voice. 

Kro.     The  gentry  are  coming. 

[Colon  appears  on  the  right  of  the  stage,  followed  by  Sussloff.] 

Colon  [good-naturedly].  Don't  laugh  at  me!  You  can't  compete 
widi  me  I  You  are  only  40  and  you  are  bald ;  I  am  about  60  and  my  hair 
carls  even  though  I  am  grey.     So  1     There  you  are  1     Oh  I  Oh  I  Oh  I 

[Pustobaika  still  goes  on  clumsily  arranging  the  seats.  Kropilkin 
carefully  withdraws.] 
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Sus.     That's  your  luck  1     Go  on.  —  I  am  listening. 

Colon.  Let's  sit  down.  Well,  then  I  as  I  said,  the  Germans  came. 
My  factory  was  an  old  one,  the  machinery  not  good  for  much  —  whereas 
they  set  up  new  machinery,  —  and  their  goods  were  superior  to  mine  and 
cheaper.  I  saw  that  my  business  would  run  down.  I  thought  it  over,  —  I 
couldn't  compete  with  the  Germans.  So  I  decided  to  sell  out  to  them. 
[^He  lapses  into  silence.^ 

Sus.     And  you  sold  everything  out  ? 

Colon.  I  left  my  city  house,  an  old  and  extensive  house.  And  now  I 
am  out  of  business,  —  I  have  only  one  business  —  that's  to  count  my  money. 
Oh  1  Ho !  I  am  an  old  fool,  if  the  truth  be  known.  ...  I  sold  out  and 
at  once  felt  like  an  orphan.  —  I  am  lonesome  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  Here  are  my  hands,  for  instance,  ...  I  never  noticed 
them  before  —  now  they  swing  like  useless  things. 

[^He  laughs.  A  pause.  Varvara  appears  on  the  veranda  with 
her  hands  behind  her  back  and  slowly  walks  up  and  down.']  There  is 
Bassoff's  wife  walking  up  and  down.  A  fine  woman.  She  draws  like  a 
magnet  1     If  I  only  were  ten  years  younger.  — 

Sus.     I  thought  you  were  married? 

Colon.  I  have  been  married  several  times.  —  But  some  of  my  wives 
died,  and  others  ran  away.  —  I  had  children,  too ;  two  girls.  Both  died.  — 
And  a  boy.  —  He  was  drowned.  —  I  was  lucky  where  women  were  con- 
cerned.—  I  got  them  all  here,  in  Russia,  and  easily,  too,  —  it's  not  hard 
to  get  wives  away  from  husbands  in  Russia  I  Russians  make  bad  husbands  I 
.  •  .  Sometimes  I  came  and  looked  about  me  and  I  saw  that  the  wife 
was  a  worthy  woman,  while  the  husband  was  a  nonentity.  So  I  would  win 
her  over.  —  Ohl  oh!  [Vlass  appears  on  the  veranda;  he  stands  and 
looks  at  his  sister.]  Yes,  all  that  is  past  and  gone.  —  And  now  there  is 
nothing  more,  —  nobody  and  nothing,  —  you  understand  1 

Sus.     How  do  you  expect  to  live  now? 

Colon.  I  don't  know.  Advise  me !  By  the  way,  my  dear  boy,  your 
botvinya  "^  and  suckling  pig  are  impossible  dishes ;  whoever  eats  pig  in 
Summer.  —  It's  an  anachronism. 

Flass  [speaking  to  Varvara]  .     Well,  Varya  ? 

*  A  cdld  soup  of  kvas,  sliced  cucumbers,  sifted  spinage,  and  cold  fish. 
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Vat.  [/o  Vlass].     Nothing.  —  I  am  a  poor  mortal,  am  I  not? 

Vlass  [putting  his  arm  about  her  waist'].  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  comforting  —  but  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Far.     Don't  mind  me,  dear. 

Colon.     Mr.  Cheraoff  is  coming  our  way. 

Sus.     Clown  1 

Colon.     He  is  not  the  bashful  kind,  but  a  loafer,  I  believe. 

Floss  [approaching].     Who  is  a  loafer? 

Colon.  My  nephew.  Oh  1  oh  1  Perhaps  you  too  are  not  much  of 
a  business  man  ?     Are  you  ? 

Floss.  Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  estimable 
Semion  Semionovitch,  I  take  it  that  when  you  say  'business'  you  mean 
squeezing  your  neighbor  out  of  his  worldly  goods?  Alasl  I  am  not  a 
business  man  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

Colon.  Ohl  Ohl  Don't  despair  1  In  youth,  you  understand  that's 
not  an  easy  matter ;  the  conscience  is  still  tender,  and  the  head  is  filled  with 
pink  jelly  instead  of  brains.  But  when  you  mature,  you  will  stride  some- 
one's neck  most  comfortably.  Oh !  oh !  Prosperity  is  attained  much  more 
easily  if  you  stride  your  neighbor's  neck. 

Floss.  I  believe  you;  you  are  surely  an  experienced  man  in  such 
matters. 

[He  bows  and  xvithdraws.] 

Colon.  I  suppose  he  is  tickled  at  saucing  me.  Well,  let  him ;  let  the 
youngsters  have  their  fun. 

[His  head  droops  and  he  is  silent.] 

Kal.  [appearing  on  the  veranda] .    You  don't  wish  to  make  up  ? 

Far.  [in  an  undertone],     I  can't. 

Kal.     Whose  advent  are  you  expecting  now  ? 

Far.     I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know. 

[Kaleria  shrugs  her  shoulders,  descends  the  steps  of  the  veranda, 
goes  to  the  left  and  disappears  round  the  corner  of  the  house,] 

Colon.     Well,  Petrucha,  how  am  I  to  live  now  ? 

Sus.     It  can't  be  decided  right  off.     I  must  think  it  over. 

Colon.     Can't  be  decided,  eh?  —  What  did  you  say? 

Sus.     I  didn't  say  anything. 

Colon.     No,  and  you  never  will,  that's  what  I  think.     [Bassoff  and 
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Shalimoff  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  forest  on  the  right.  They  bow  as 
they  pass  and  sit  down  at  the  table  under  the  pines.  Bassoff  has  a  towel 
hanging  round  his  neck.']  There  are  the  lawyer  and  the  author.  [Ad- 
dressing them.]     Are  you  taking  a  walk? 

Bas.     We've  just  had  a  dip. 

Colon.     Is  the  water  cold  ? 

Bas.     So,  so. 

Colon.  I  think  Fll  take  a  bath,  too.  Come,  Piotr;  I  may  be  drowned; 
then  you'll  get  your  legacy  all  the  quicker ! 

Sus.     No,  I  can't  go.     I  must  speak  with  them. 

Colon.  Well,  I  am  going.  [He  rises  and  goes  into  the  forest  on  the 
right.  SusLOFF  follows  him  with  his  eyes.  Smiles  and  goes  towards 
Bassoff.] 

Bas.  Varya,  order  a  bottle  of  beer  here,  order  three  bottles.  Well, 
how  is  your  uncle? 

[Varvara  goes  in.] 

Sus.     He  annoys  me.     •     •     . 

Bas.     Yes,  old  people  are  not  entertaining.     .     .     • 

Sus.     It  looks  as  though  he  meant  to  live  with  me. 

Bas.     Does  he  ?     Is  that  so  ?     Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Sus.     Deuce  knows  1     I  suppose  it  will  be  as  he  wishes. 

[Sasha  brings  the  beer.] 

Bas.     Well,  lakov,  why  don't  you  say  something? 

Shal.  I  am  tired.  —  By  the  way,  what's  the  name  of  this  belligerent 
lady? 

Bas.  Marya  Lvovna.  —  Eh,  Piotr,  such  a  battle  of  words  as  we  had 
at  dinner  1 

Sus.     With  Marya  Lvovna,  of  course. 

Shal.     A  fierce  woman,  I  say  I 

[Varvara  reappears  on  the  veranda.] 

Sus.     1  don't  fancy  her. 

Shal.     I  am  gentle,  but  I  confess  I  was  almost  rude  to  her. 

Bas.     She  abused  you ! 

Shal.  [to  Sussloff].  Put  yourself  in  my  place.  A  man  writes,  fceb 
deeply  —  finally  he  simply  becomes  exhausted.  He  comes  to  his  friends  to 
rest,  to  rusticate,  to  collect  his  thoughts.    .    •    •    All  at  once  a  lady  appean 
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and  begins  to  question  him :  What  are  your  beliefs?  What  are  your  ideals? 
Why  don't  you  write  of  this?  Why  don't  you  mention  that?  Then  she 
says,  this  passage  is  clear,  and  that  one  —  false,  ugly.  —  My  dear  woman, 
write  it  yourself,  then  it  will  be  clear,  and  true,  and  noble  I  Write  like  a 
genius,  only  leave  me  alone !     Oh  my  1 

Bas.  You  must  bear  it,  my  friend  I  When  people  travel  on  the  Volga 
tbey  make  a  business  of  eating  Sterlet  soup ;  —  so  it  is  when  people  meet  an 
author,  —  every  one  else  wants  to  seem  clever.     You  must  bear  it  I 

Shal.     It's  indelicate  I     It's  not  clever  I     Does  she  come  here  often  ? 

Bas.  No.  —  I  mean,  yes,  rather  often.  I  am  not  fond  of  her,  either ! 
She  is  as  straight  as  a  ramrod.  —  She  is  my  wife's  friend,  and  (I  confess) 
she  has  spoilt  my  wife.  [He  looks  round  and  sees  Varvara  on  the  terrace."] 
You  here,  Varya  ? 

Far.     As  you  see. 

[Zamysloff  and  Yulia  Fillipovna  are  walking  briskly  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sussloff's  house.  They  are  laughing.  Shalimoff  with 
a  smile  looks  at  Bassoff,  who  seems  uneasy.'] 

Zam.     Varvara  I     We  are  getting  up  a  picnic. 

Yulia.     How  do  you  do,  my  dear  1 

Far.     Come  in. 

[They  disappear  in  the  house.  Sussloff  rises  and  slowly  follows 
them.] 

Zam.     Is  Kaleria  Vassilievna  at  home? 

Shal.  [laughing],  I  believe  you  are  a  little  afraid  of  your  wife,  Ser- 
guey? 

Bas  [with  a  sigh].     Nonsense  1     She  is  a  splendid  woman  1 

Shal.  [with  a  smile].     Then  why  do  you  say  it  so  dolefully? 

Bas.  You  see  she  is  jealous  of  me  —  in  regard  to  my  assistant.  You 
understand? — And  his  wife,  ....  just  observe  her.  —  I  tell  you, 
she  is  a  most  fascinating  woman ! 

[SONYA  and  ZiMiN  pass  at  the  back  of  the  stage.] 

Shal.  Is  that  so?  We'll  keep  an  eye  on  hen  But  let  me  tell  you 
that  this  Marya  Lvovna  takes  away  all  my  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  I 

Bas.  Well,  this  lady  is  entirely  different.  I  tell  you  she  is  simply 
t  stunner  I     You  will  see  for  yourself.     [A  pause.]     You  haven't  published 
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anything  for  some  time,  Yacov.     Are  you  writing  anything  important  ? 

Shal.  [annoyed'] .  Absolutely  nothing,  I  tell  you  I  What  can  I  write 
when  I  can't  understand  anything.  Men  seem  to  be  somehow  tangled  up, 
contradictory,  slippery,  intangible. — 

Bas.  That's  what  you  should  portray, — you  should  say:  'I  don't 
understand  it.'     Be  sincere  above  all  things. 

Shal.  Thank  you  for  the  advice.  Sincerity  1  It  isn't  thatl  I  cer- 
tainly could  do  one  thing  sincerely :  I  could  lay  down  my  pen  and  like  Dio- 
cletian start  a  cabbage  patch. 

[Beggars  are  heard  singing  softly  round  the  corner  of  Bassoff's 
house:  'Benefactors  who  feed  us;  give  us  alms  for  Christ's  and  the  holi- 
day's sake,  —  we  will  pray  for  your  parents.'  PusTOBAlKA  appears  and 
goes  towards  the  sound  to  drive  the  beggars  off.']  No,  I  must  eat,  which 
means  that  I  must  write,  and  for  whom  am  I  writing?  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  The  reader  ought  to  be  clearly  conceived  in  one's  mind.  Who 
and  what  he  is.  Five  years  ago  I  was  sure  I  knew  my  reader  and  what  he 
expected  of  me  —  and  all  at  once,  —  T  can't  explain  how,  —  I  lost  him. 
That's  where  the  tragedy  comes  in.  They  say  a  new  reader  has  come  to  the 
front  now.     Who  is  he  ?  — 

Bas.  I  don't  understand  you.  What  do  you  mean  by  *  losing  your 
reader '  ?  Here  am  I  .  .  .  .  all  of  us,  the  intelligent  public  of  the 
land,  —  are  we  not  readers?     I  don't  understand.     How  can  you  lose  us? 

Shal.  [thoughtfully].  The  intelligent  public  —  of  course  I  am  not 
thinking  about  that — but  about  this  '  new '  reader. 

Bas.  [shakes  his  head].     Well,  I  don't  understand. 

Shal.  Neither  do  L  I  go  about  and  see  people.  They  are  a  dis- 
tinctly different  type,  face,  eyes,  everything,  I  look  at  them;  I  feel  that 
they  won't  read  me;  they  are  not  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Last 
Winter  I  read  at  a  social  gathering — the  same  thing  happened.  I  saw 
many  eyes  attentively  fixed  on  me,  examining  me,  but  they  were  strangers 
to  me,  —  they  don't  sympathize  with  me.  —  They  don't  need  me  —  any 
more  than  they  do  Latin.  —  I  am  too  old  f t>r  them  —  and  all  my  thoughts 
are  old.  —  I  don't  know  who  they  are,  whom  they  love,  what  they  want. 

Bas.  Yes;  that's  interesting.  Only  I  think  your  nerves  are  playing 
you  a  trick.  You  will  rest  here  and  relax,  then  you  will  find  your  reader. 
The  principal  thing  in  life  is  a  calm,  attentive  attitude  towards  everything  — 
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that^s  what  I  believe  in.  Well,  let's  go  in.  Now,  Yasha,  I  have  a  request 
to  make.  I  wish  you  would — somehow  —  in  one  way  or  another — act 
the  peacock's  part. 

Shal.  lsurprised'\.  What's  that?  —  the  peacock's  part.  What's  that 
for? 

Bos.  I  mean  open  your  peacock's  fan  and  show  ofi  your  feathers  to 
my  wife  —  Varya  —  get  her  interested — for  friendship's  sake. 

Shal.  [after  a  pause'] .  You  mean  I  must  play  the  part  of  a  lightning 
conductor.     You  are  a  queer  man.     All  right,  if  you  say  so. 

Bos.  No,  no,  don't  think  I  mean  anything — she's  a  dear  girl  —  only 
somehow  she  pines  for  something.  Everybody's  longing  for  something 
now  —  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  perhaps.  Queer  conversations  —  all 
bosh,  you  know  I  By  the  way,  are  you  married  ?  I  heard  you  were,  that  is, 
I  heard  that  you  were  divorced. 

Shal.  Yes,  and  married  again,  and  divorced  again.  It  is  not  easy, 
you  know,  to  find  a  comrade  in  a  wife. 

Bas.  Yes,  that's  true,  very  true,  my  dear  fellow.  [They  enter  the 
house.  A  lady  in  a  yellow  dress  and  a  young  man  in  a  plaid  suit  come  out 
of  the  woods.] 

The  Lady.     No  one  yet !     And  it  was  to  begin  at  6 1     I  like  that  1 

The  Man.     I  really  ought  to  act  the  leading  man's  parts. 

The  Lady.     That's  what  I  thought. 

The  Man.  Yes,  the  leading  man's  parts,  and  he  gives  me  the  comic 
parts  I     It's  absurd,  I  say  I 

The  Lady.  He  keeps  all  the  best  parts  for  himself.  [They  re-enter 
the  forest  on  the  right.  Sonya  and  ZiMiN  appear  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  the  stage  Sussloff  is  seen  walking  slowly  towards  his 
house.] 

Zimin  [in  a  low  voice].  I  won't  go,  Sonya.  I  leave  tomorrow,  you 
know. 

Sonya  [also  speaks  low].  Yes,  go,  but  do  be  careful.  Max,  I  beg  of 
you. — 

Zimin  [takes  her  hand].     And  you,  too,     .... 

Sonya.     Au  revoirl  —  We'll  meet  in  three  weeks,  not  before? 

Zimin.  No,  not  before.  Au  revoir,  dear  Sonya.  In  my  absence, 
don't —  [He  hesitates  and  is  silent.] 

Sonya.     Well? 
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Zimin.     No;  nothing — just  foolishness.     Au  rcvoir,  Sonya!  — 

Sonya  [detaining  his  hanif].     No;  tell  me,  *  in  your  absence,'  what? 

Zimin  [softly,  looking  down^.     You  won't  marry? 

Sonya.  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  that  way,  Max,  nor  think,  either! 
Do  you  hear  mel     That's  absurd,  and  mean.     You  understand,  Maxim! 

Zimin.  Don't,  don't  be  offended!  Forgive  me,  please!  All  sorts 
of  foolish  thoughts  come  into  my  head!  A  man  is  not  master  of  his 
thoughts,  you  know. 

Sonya  [excitedly'].  That's  not  true!  That's  a  lie,  Maxim.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it's  a  lie,  invented  to  justify  weakness;  remember,  Maxim, 
I  don't  believe  it.     Go !     ...     . 

Zimin  [presses  her  hand] .  Yes,  dear  Sonya,  I  will  remember  .  .  . 
I  will !  Au  revoir,  my  darling !  [Zimin  hastily  disappears  behind  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  Sonya  looks  after  him  and  slowly  mounts  the  steps  of 
the  veranda,  and  then  goes  into  the  house.  Dudakoff,  Vlass,  and 
Marya  Lvovna  come  out  of  the  woods  on  the  right,  followed  by  Colon. 
Marya  Lvovna  sits  down  on  the  settee.     Colon  sits  beside  her.    Yawns.] 

Dud.     Men  are  thoughtless,  and  life  is  hard.     Why  is  that? 

Vlass.  I  am  aware  of  that,  doctor !  I'll  go  on  with  my  story :  My 
father  was  a  cook,  a  man  of  changeable  moods ;  he  loved  me  devotedly  and 
took  me  along  wherever  he  went  —  like  his  pipe.  I  ran  away  several  times 
to  my  mother,  but  he  would  come  to  the  laundry  where  she  worked,  smash 
things  generally,  and  recapture  me.  While  he  was  with  the  Bishop  a  fatal 
thought  entered  his  head  —  to  educate  me !  He  put  me  into  a  seminary  for 
the  clergy.  But  after  a  few  months,  my  father  left  the  Bishop's  service  and 
hired  himself  out  to  an  engineer,  and  I  was  transferred  to  a  school  for  rail- 
way engineers.  Next  year  I  was  put  into  an  agricultural  school,  because 
my  father  entered  the  service  of  a  president  of  a  Zemstvo  commission.  The 
art  school  and  the  commercial  school  had  also  the  honor  of  harboring  me. 
Briefly,  at  seventeen,  the  distaste  for  science  absolutely  prevented  my  study- 
ing anything,  even  a  game  of  cards  or  how  to  smoke.  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  in  that  way,  Marya  Lvovna?  — 

Marya  [lost  in  thought].     It  is  all  so  sad. 

Vlass.     Sad  ?     But  it  is  all  in  the  past. 

A  woman  with  a  bandaged  cheek.  Say,  have  you  seen  Genitchka? 
He  is  a  little  boy.     Didn't  he  come  this  way?     He  wore  a  straw  hat.     He 
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has  flaxen  hair. 

Mary  a.     No,  wc  haven't  seen  him. 

The  Woman.  That's  too  bad  I  He  is  the  Rozofis'  boy  1  He  is  real 
smart ;  haven't  you  seen  him  ? 

Vlass.     No,  we  haven't  see  him. 

[  The  woman  mutters  something  and  disappears  in  the  woods.'] 

Colon.     Well,  Mr.  Chemoff,  I  must  say  that — you  understand — 

Vlass.     What?     No,  I  don't. 

Colon.     I  like  you. 

Vlass.     Really? 

Colon.     That's  the  truth. 

Vlass.     I  am  delighted  for  your  sakel     [Colon  laughs.] 

Dud.     You  will  not  get  on,  Vlass  1 

Vlass.     When? 

Dud.     Never.     In  general. 

Colon.  Of  course,  you  won't  get  on  —  because  you  are  honest  and 
upright,  ....  and  every  one,  you  understand,  is  interested  to  try, 
— whether  you  will  ever  bend. 

Vlass.  That  remains  to  be  seen  I  Meanwhile  let's  have  some  tea. 
The  folks  are  probably  at  the  tea-table. 

Dud.     Yes,  that's  the  thing  to  do. 

Colon.     I  wouldn't  object  to  going.     But  is  it  proper  for  me  to  go? 

Vlass.  Certainly,  gran'pa.  I'll  lead  the  way.  [He  runs  ahead,  the 
rest  slowly  follow.] 

Colon.     A  very  nice  fellow. 

Marya.     Yes,  a  good  fellow,  only  he  shouldn't  mode  at  life. 

Colon.  That's  nothing.  That  will  right  itself  in  time.  In  general, 
honesty  is  fastened  to  a  man  somewhere  on  the  outside,  like  a  necktie,  so  to 
speak.  A  man  usually  advertises  himself :  '  I  am  honest  I '  '  I  am  honest  1 ' 
When  a  girl  says  about  herself,  '  I  am  a  maiden ! '  '  I  am  a  maiden  1 '  it's  a 
sure  sign  she  is  no  longer  a  maiden  I     Ha  1  ha  1  ha !     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Marya.  Who  can  stop  you  I  [They  go  up  on  the  veranda.  Suss- 
LOFF  meets  them.] 

Colon.     Where  are  you  bound,  Piotr? 

Sus.     Nowhere.     To  get  a  smoke  outdoors. 

[SusSLOFF  goes  slowly  towards  his  house.     The  woman  with  a  band* 
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aged  cheek  runs  towards  him.     A  gentleman  wearing  a  tall  hat  comes  out 
of  the  forest,  stops  and  shrugs  his  shoulders.'] 

The  Woman.  Have  you  seen  a  little  boy,  sir?  Kolichka.  —  I  mean 
Genitchka.  —  He  wore  a  jacket  I 

Sus.     No.     Off  with  you  1 

[  The  woman  runs  away.] 

The  Gentleman  [bowing  politely].  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  were  you 
looking  for  me  ? 

Sus.  [surprised].     I  wasn't  looking  for  anybody.     That  woman  was. 

The  Gentleman.     You  see  I  was  invited  to  play  the  leading  part. 

Sus.  [walking  away].     That  does  not  concern  mel 

The  Gentleman  [offended].  But,  allow  me,  whom  does  it  concern? 
Where  can  the  stage  manager  be  found  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  him  for 
two  hours.  Is  he  gone?  —  The  ignoramus  1  [Goes  up  on  the  stage  and 
disappears  behind  the  scenery.  Olga  is  coming  on  the  road  from  Suss- 
loff's  house.] 

Olga.     How  do  you  do,  Piotr  Ivanovitch? 

Sus.     Good  evening.     Don't  you  think  it  is  sultry  ? 

Olga.     Sultry?     I  think  it's 

Sus.  [lighting  a  cigarette] .  I  am  stifling.  I  met  some  crazy  people. 
They  are  looking  for  boys  and  stage  managers. 

Olga.     Is  that  so?     You  are  tired?     Your  hands  shake. 

Sus.  [goes  back  with  her  to  Bassoff's  house].  It's  because  I  drank 
too  much  last  night  and  slept  poorly. 

Olga.     Why  do  you  drink? 

Sus.     To  live  merrier. 

Olga.     Have  you  met  my  husband  ? 

Sus.     He  is  drinking  tea  at  the  Bassoffs'. 

Var.  [appearing  on  the  veranda] .    Are  you  coming  to  see  me,  Olga  ? 

Olga.     I  am  taking  a  walk. 

Var.     Why  did  you  leave  Piotr  Ivanovitch  ? 

Sus.  [smiles].  I  am  about,  as  usual.  I  was  tired  of  listening  to  the 
honorable  author  and  Marya  Lvovna. 

Var.     Is  that  it?     You  are  not  interested?     I  am. — 

Sus  [shrugs  his  shoulder].  You  are  at  liberty  to  be.  Au  revoir, 
meanwhile. 

[He  goes  towards  his  house.] 
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Olga  [in  a  subdued  voice'].     Do  you  understand  why  he  acts  like  that? 

Var.     No.     I  don't  care  to.     Shall  we  go  in  ? 

Olga.     Stay  with  me  awhile;  they  won't  miss  you. 

Var.     Certainly  not.     What  ails  you  ? 

Olga.  How  can  I  be  indifferent,  Varya?  He  returned  from  town, 
looked  in  for  a  minute  and  disappeared.  .  .  .  Surely  you  don't  think 
that  can  make  me  happy  ? 

Var.  He  is  at  our  house.  [  They  walk  slowly  towards  the  group  of 
pines.] 

Olga  [excitedly].  He  runs  away  from  me  and  the  children.  I  under- 
stand he  needs  rest  from  his  work.  But  I  am  tired,  too,  very  tired  I  I  can't 
do  anything,  everything  falls  from  my  hands.  This  maddens  mel  He 
should  remember  that  I  gave  him  my  strength  and  youth  —  everything  1 

Var.  [kindly].  My  dear  Olga.  It  seems  to  me  you  like  to  complain. 
No?  Am  I  mistaken?  [Muffled  voices  are  heard  disputing  within;  they 
grow  louder.] 

Olga.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you  are  right  1  I  shall  tell  him — 
that  it's  better  that  I  should  go  —  and  the  children. — 

Var.,  That's  a  good  plan !  You  must  simply  part  for  a  while.  Go 
—  I'll  give  you  the  money. 

Olga.     I  already  owe  you  so  much. 

Far.     Nonsense  1     Calm  yourself.     Let  us  sit  down  here. 

Olga.  I  hate  myself  because  I  cannot  live  without  your  help.  You 
think  it's  easy  for  me  to  take  your  money  —  your  husband's  money?  How 
can  I  respect  myself  if  I  don't  know  how  to  live  —  if  I  must  have  some  one 
to  brace  mc  up  all  my  life.  Sometimes,  let  me  tell  you,  I  don't  even  like 
you,  —  I  hate  youl  Because  you  are  so  calm,  and  you  only  reason;  you 
don't  feel. 

Var.  Dearest,  I  only  know  how  to  be  silent.  I  can't  allow  myself  to 
complain  —  that's  all  1 

Olga.  Those  who  help  men,  must  despise  them  in  their  hearts.  I 
want  to  be  the  one  to  help.  [Rumin  passes  quickly  and  enters  the  house  of 
the  Bassoffs.] 

Var.     So  that  you  could  despise  men? 

Olga.     Yes,  I  don't  love  them.     I  don't  like  Marya  Lvovna,  —  why 
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does  she  judge  so  harshly?  I  don't  like  Rumin  —  he  only  argues  and  does 
nothing,  dares  nothing.  I  don't  like  your  husband.  He  has  become  as  soft 
as  putty,  he  is  afraid  of  you.  Is  that  nice?  And  your  brother — is  in  love 
with  that  arguer,  that  wicked  Mary  a  Lvovna. 

Var.  [surprised,  reprehensively'].  Olgal  Olgal  What  ails  youl 
You  are  wrong  —  listen  1 

Olga.  Yes,  yes,  I  may  be  wrong !  And  that  haughty  Kaleria  I  She 
talks  of  beauty  1  —  she  simply  wants  to  marry  I 

Far.  [coldly  and  sternly'].  Olga !  You  must  not  give  vent  to  such  feel- 
ings.    It  will  put  you  in  such  a  bad  light. 

Olga  [under  her  breath,  but  emphatically  and  viciously.]  I  don't  care 
where  it  puts  me  if  only  I  escape  this  slow  torture  1  I  want  to  live  1  I  am  as 
good  as  anybody  else  1  I  understand  everything  I  I  am  not  a  fool  I  I  see 
that  you,  too  —  oh!  I  understand!  You  can  enjoy  life.  Your  husband  is 
rich — he  is  not  any  too  scrupulous  in  business  matters  —  everyone  says  that. 
You  must  know  it  I  And  you,  too,  —  you  have  planned  some  way  to  have 
no  children.  — 

Far.  [rises  slowly  and  looks  at  Olga  in  surprise].  Planned?  What 
do  you  mean  ? 

Olga  [hesitating].  I  didn't  mean  anything.  I  only  wanted  to  say  — 
my  husband  told  me  that  many  women  don't  want  to  have  children.  — 

Far.  I  don't  understand ;  but  I  feel  that  you  suspect  me  in  something 
low.     I  don't  choose  to  ask  what  it  is. 

Olga.  Don't  talk  so,.  Varya.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way.  Only 
it's  true  that  your  husband  —  people  talk  about  him. 

Far.  [shuddering,  speaking  deliberately].  You  were  like  a  sister  to 
me.  Had  I  not  known  how  hard  your  life  was  —  if  I  hadn't  remembered 
that  once  we  planned  a  different  life. 

Olga  [sincerely] .     Forgive  me  —  do  I     I  am  wicked.  — 

Far.  We  planned  a  good,  cheerful  life  and  we  have  both  buried  our 
dreams.     It  hurts  me,  Olga.     Did  you  mean  it?     It  hurts. — 

Olga.     Don't,  Varya,  don't ! 

Far.     I  am  going.     [Olga  m^j.]     No,  don't  follow  me,  don't ! 

Olga.     Forever,  Varya,  forever? 

Far.  Don't  speak!  Wait  —  I  don't  understand  why  you  should 
have  attacked  me  ? 
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[Colon  quickly  comes  down  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  and  approach- 
tng  Varvara,  takes  her  hand.'\ 

Colon.  I  ran  away,  madam.!  Mr.  Rumin  is  an  interesting  philoso- 
pher—  he  got  the  better  of  me,  so  I  had  to  leave  1  I  can't  argue.  So  I  ran 
away  I  Let  him  talk!  I  would  rather  chat  with  you.  This  old  devil 
likes  you  very  much.  Indeed  he  does.  But  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
You  seem  disturbed  ? 

[He  looks  at  Olga  and  groans. "l 

Olga  [gently'].     Shall  I  go,  Varya? 

Var.  [firmly'].  Yes.  [Olga  goes  quickly.  Varvara  looks  after 
her  and  then  addresses  Colon]  — You  made  some  remark  —  What  was  it? 
Excuse  me. 

Colon  [simply  and  in  a  friendly  manner].  Madame,  the  more  I  ob- 
serve you  the  more  I  become  convinced  that  you  are  not  happy.  Isn't  that 
true?     [He  laughs.] 

Var.  [measuring  him  from  head  to  foot,  speaks  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately]. Can  you  tell  me,  Semion  Semionovitch,  who  gave  you  the  right  to 
speak  to  me  in  this  manner? 

Colon.  Eh,  eh  1  Don't  talk  that  way !  My  age  and  my  experience 
gave  me  the  right. 

Var.  Excuse  me.  But  it  seems  to  me  —  that  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
you  to  interfere.  — 

Colon  [good-naturedly].  Nobody  interferes.  I  see  you  are,  so  to 
speak,  a  stranger  and  so,  you  understand,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  some- 
thing—  but  I  suppose  I  went  awkwardly  about  it,  —  so  forgive  me,  if  that's 
the  case. 

Var.  [smiling] .  Forgive  me,  too.  I  may  have  expressed  myself  too 
abruptly,  —  but  really  I  am  not  used  to  such  insinuations. 

Colon.  I  understand.  I  see  you  are  not  used  to  it !  How  could  you 
be  1     Let  us  go  and  take  a  walk !     Humor  the  old  man  I 

[Semionoff  on  a  bicycle,  riding  furiously,  brings  up  near  Colon.] 

Colon  [startled].     God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir!     What  arc  you  about? 

Sem.  [out  of  breath].     Excuse  me  —  is  it  over? 

Colon.     Over!     What?     Bless  my  heart! 

Sem.     Such  a  pity!     My  tire  burst!     I  went  to  two  rehearsals  today. 

Colon.     What's  that  to  me? 
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Sent.  You  don't  take  part?  Excuse  me!  I  thought  you  were  made 
up. 

Colon  [to  Varvara].     What  does  he  mean? 

f^ar.  [to  Semionoff].     Have  you  come  to  rehearse? 

Sem.     Yes,  and  — 

f^ar.     They  haven't  begun  yet. 

Sem.  [elated].  Oh,  I  thank  you  —  that's  too  bad  —  but  I  am  always 
so  punctual ! 

Colon.     Why  is  it  too  bad? 

Sem.  [gallantly"].  It  would  have  been  too  bad,  if  I  were  late.  I  beg 
your  pardon.      [He  goes  aside,  still  bowing.] 

Colon.  What  a  monstrous  insect.  He  almost  crushed  me.  And  I 
am  supposed  to  enjoy  itl  Let's  get  away,  or  some  other  beetle  will  walk 
over  us  1 

Far.  [absent-mindedly].  Yes;  come!  I  will  get  my  shawl.  Wait  a 
minute.     [She  goes  into  the  house.     Semionoff  accosts  Colon.] 

Sem.  Two  more  are  coming  presently.  Two  young  ladies  and  a 
cadet.  — 

Colon.     Are  they  ?     Very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Sem.  They'll  be  here  soon  —  you  know  it's  the  cadet  whose  sister  shot 
herself. 

Colon.     Indeed? 

Sem.     Wasn't  it  a  sensational  affair?     A  young  lady  shooting  herself. 

Colon.     Yes.     An  accident? 

Sem.  I  really  thought  you  were  made  up.  Your  face  and  hair  looked 
as  though  you  were  made  up. 

Colon.     Thank  you  1 

Sem.     I  am  sure  I  don't  flatter  you. 

Colon.     I  believe  you,  only  I  don't  see  wherein  you  could  flatter  mc. 

Sem.  Why?  When  a  man  is  made  up  he  always  looks  better  than 
he  naturally  does.     Perhaps  you  are  the  decorator? 

[SussLOFF  emerges  from  the  woods,  the  lady  in  yellow  is  also  seen 
approaching  with  the  young  man  in  a  plaid  suit.] 

Colon.     No,  I  am  simply  this  gentleman's  uncle. 

The  lady  in  yellow.     Mr.  Sazonoff  1 

Sem.    Someone  is  calling  me.     It's  strange  that  though  I  have  such  a 
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simple  name  no  one  seems  to  remember  it.     Au  revoir  1 

\_He  goes  toivards  the  calling  voice,  profusely  bowing  to  the  lady.^ 

Sus.  [approaching].  Have  you  seen  my  wife?  [Colon  shakes  his 
head  and  draws  a  sigh  of  relief.']     Those  artists  are  assembled  in  the  house. 

Colon.  This  burr  stuck  to  me.  A  decorator  he  called  me  —  spindle- 
legged  Spinoza  1  Takes  up  a  place  on  earth.  There  they  are  disputing 
again! 

[Kaleria,  Shalimoff,  Rumin,  and  Varvara  come  out  of  the  house. 
Colon  rises  to  meet  them,  attentively  listening  to  the  altercation.  Suss- 
LOFF  takes  his  seat  and  gloomily  looks  at  the  disputants.] 

Shal.  [wearily].  No;  I  am  willing  to  flee  from  her  to  the  North  Pole. 
She  is  a  spit-fire  1 

Rumin.  My  whole  nature  rises  up  in  wrath  against  her  despotism. 
People  of  that  type  are  criminally  intolerant.  Why  do  they  suppose  that 
every  one  must  accept  their  belief? 

Far  [looks  at  them  fixedly] .     Point  out  something  greater  and  nobler. 

Kal.  You  call  great  and  noble  those  cold  dreams  lacking  all  poetical 
fervor  —  those  dreams  of  general  satiety. 

Far.  [excitedly].  I  don't  know.  I  see  nothing  brighter.  [Shali- 
moff listens  attentively  to  the  words  of  Varvara.]  I  am  not  a  talker, 
but  I  feel.  Men  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the  realization  of  the  dignity 
which  exists  in  all  men  alike.  Then  we  won't  insult  each  other.  We  don't 
know  how  to  respect  man,  and  that  is  what  is  so  painful,  so  distressing. 

Kal.     Well,  it  certainly  is  not  Marya  Lvovna  who  can  teach  us  that. 

Far.     You  are  all  so  opposed  to  her  1     Why  ? 

Rumin.  She  is  the  one  who  is  unfriendly.  She  exasperates  us.  When 
I  hear  how  some  men  define  life  it  seems  to  me  as  though  some  one  rough 
and  strong  were  holding  me  and  seeking  to  mutilate  me. 

Kal.     How  hard  it  is  to  live  in  such  an  environment. 

Far.  And  is  it  easier  to  live  among  those  who  complain,  Kaleria? 
Let  us  be  just.  Is  it  easier  to  live  among  men  who  only  groan  or  talk  of 
themselves  and  fill  their  life  with  complaints  and  nothing  else?  What  do 
we  put  into  life  —  any  of  us?     You  or  I? 

Rumin.     And  what  does  Marya  Lvovna  put  in?     Enmity? 

Kal.  Forgotten  words  —  forgotten  and  so  much  the  better.  Live 
men  cannot  live  by  dead  precepts. 
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[The  amateurs  are  gathering  about  the  stage.  Pustabaika  places 
some  chairs  on  the  stage.'] 

Colon.  You  shouldn't  get  excited,  Varvara.  Don't  you  think  so? 
This  conversation  ought  to  stop.  Let  us  go  and  take  a  walk  —  you 
promised. 

Var.  Yes,  I'll  go.  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel.  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.     And  I  am  sorry,  so  sorry  to  be  mentally  mute. 

Shal.  I  can  vouch  that  it  isn't  so.  Will  you  allow  me  to  accompany 
you? 

Var.     Certainly. 

Colon.  Let  us  walk  to  the  river  —  to  the  pavilion.  Why  do  you  get 
excited,  madam? 

Var.  Oh,  I  feel  the  depressingness  of  misunderstandings.  [They 
disappear  on  the  forest  road.     SusSLOFF  looks  after  them  and  smiles.] 

Rumin  [also  looking  after  them  as  they  disappear].  How  she  has 
waked  up  since  Shalimoff  came.  How  she  talks  1  And  what  is  he  ?  She 
can't  help  seeing  that  he  is  used  up,  that  he  has  lost  ground  under  his  feet, 
and  when  he  speaks  he  lies  to  himself  and  deceives  others. 

Kal.  She  knows  it.  Last  night  after  her  conversation  with  him  she 
cried  like  a  disappointed  child.  Yes,  he  seemed  strong  and  resolute  to  her 
from  a  distance;  she  expected  that  he  would  bring  something  new  and  inter- 
esting into  her  life. 

[Zamysloff  and  Yulia  Fillipovna  appear  round  the  corner  of 
Bassoff's  house.     He  whispers  to  her,  she  laughs.     SussLOFF  sees  it.] 

Rumin.  Let's  go  in.  Play  something.  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
music. 

Kal.     Very  well.     Yes,  it's  sad  to  sec  that  all  around  us  arc  so  — 

Yulia.  See !  Our  artists  have  arrived.  The  rehearsal  was  to  be  at 
six.     What  time  is  it  now  ? 

Zam.  It's  half-past  seven.  Formerly  you  were  the  only  one  late. 
Now  it's  everybody.     This  is  the  result  of  your  influence. 

Yulia.     Is  this  impertinence  ? 

Zam.  No,  it's  a  compliment.  I  will  go  and  see  my  chief  a  minute, 
with  your  permission. 

Yulia.     Come  back  soon. 

[Zamysloff  goes  to  the  Bassoffs.     Yulia  Fillipovna,  humming, 
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goes  towards  the  trees,  where  she  sees  her  husband.'] 

Sus.     Ah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Yulia.     Here  and  there. — 

[^Near  the  stage  are  a  lady  in  yellow,  a  young  man,  Semionoff,  a  cadet^ 
and  two  young  ladies.  PusTOBAiKA  is  noisily  placing  a  table  on  the  stage. 
Laughter  and  exclamations:']  '  Gentlemen  1 '  *  Where  is  the  stage  man- 
ager?' *Mr.  Stepanoffl'  'He  is  here,  I  saw  him.'  *We  will  be  late.' 
'In  town.'     ' I  beg  your  pardon  —  Semionoff,  not  Stepanoif,  if  you  please.' 

Sus.  You  spent  all  that  time  with  him  I  So  openly  I  You  think  it's 
smart  I     Every  one  laughs  at  me.     You  understand  1 

Yulia.    Do  they?  —  that's  too  bad. 

Sus.     We  must  have  an  explanation.     I  cannot  allow  you  — 

Yulia.  The  part  of  the  wife  who  is  a  laughing  stock,  does  not  suit 
me,  either. 

Sus.     Beware,  Yulia.     I  am  capable  of  — 

Yulia.     Of  being  as  rough  as  a  cabman  ?     I  am  aware  of  that.  — 

Sus.      How  dare  you  speak  sol     Harlot! 

Yulia  [in  an  undertone].  We  will  finish  this  scene  at  home. — You 
had  better  go.  People  are  coming  this  way.  Such  a  face!  [She  shud- 
ders with  disgust.  SussLOFF  takes  a  step  forward,  but  retreats,  and  re- 
peating his  ejaculation  through  his  teeth,  disappears  in  the  woods.] 

Sus.     I'll  shoot  you  some  time. 

Yulia  [calls  after  him].  Not  today?  No?  [She  hums]  'The 
weary  day'  [her  voice  quavers]  'has  sunk  in  the  crimson  waves.'  [She 
looks  before  her  with  dilated  eyes  and  slowly  bows  her  head.  Marya, 
followed  by  DuDAKOFF  and  Bassoff,  who  carry  fishing  rods,  comes  from 
Bassoff's  house.     Marya  is  very  much  agitated.] 

Bas.  [twisting  the  reel].  My  highly  esteemed  lady,  you  should  be 
kinder  and  more  lenient.  —  We  are  all  human  1  Devil  take  the  man  who 
tangled  up  my  fishing-rods. 

Marya.     Allow  me  1 

Dud.     A  man  grows  weary,  don't  you  know? 

Bas.  You  shouldn't  say  that,  my  highly  esteemed  lady.  According 
to  your  theory  if  he  is  an  author  he  must  be  a  hero,  —  isn't  that  what  you 
mean  ?     It  isn't  a  very  comfortable  position  for  every  author  to  be  placed  in. 

Marya.     We  must  always  raise  our  standards. 
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Bos.  That  may  be.  —  I  agree  that  we  should  raise  them!  But 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible.  Everything  comes  about  gradually.  Evo- 
lution 1     Evolution  I     That's  the  point  to  be  emphasized. 

Marya.  I  don't  ask  for  the  impossible.  But  we  live  in  a  country 
where  the  author  alone  can  be  a  herald  of  truth,  an  equitable  judge  of  the 
vices  of  his  people  and  a  defender  of  its  interests.  He  alone  can  be  that,  and 
such  a  one  the  Russian  author  ought  to  be. 

Bas.     Of  course,  but  — 

Mary  a  [descends  the  terrace  steps^.  I  don't  see  this  in  your  friend; 
no,  I  don't  see  this  at  all  I  What  are  his  ideals?  What  are  his  aims? 
Where  is  his  hatred,  his  love?  Is  he  my  friend  or  my  enemy?  I  don't 
know. 

l^She  quickly  disappears  around  the  corner  of  the  house.'] 

Bas.  [untangling  his  fishing  rods] .  I  respect  you,  Marya  Lvovna,  for 
this  enthusiasm.  —  Gone?  Tell  me,  pray,  why  does  she  get  so  excited? 
Even  a  schoolboy  now-a-days  knows  that  a  writer  must  be  honest  .... 
that  he  must  defend  the  people  and  all  that,  and  that  a  soldier  must  be  brave, 
—  a  lawyer  clever — and  yet  this  impetuous  woman  still  harps  on  the  old 
lessons.  Come,  dear  doctor,  let's  catch  some  trout.  —  I  wonder  who  tan- 
gled the  fishing-rods?     Devil  take  him! 

Dud.  Yes,  she  talks  a  great  deal  —  and  cleverly,  too —  But  her  life 
is  simple,  —  she  has  a  good  practice,  and  her  wants  are  few. 

Bas.  This  Yaska  "^  is  a  smart  rascal  I  You  noticed  how  cleverly  he 
slipped  out  when  she  got  him  in  a  tight  place?  [Laughs.]  He  is  a  good 
talker,  but  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  left,  and  with  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  lived  but  six  months  and  then  deserted  her — 

Dud.     You  should  say  *  they  separated.' 

Bas.  Well  I  separated,  let  it  be  then  1  And  now  that  she  is  dead  he 
wants  to  recover  her  estate.     That's  business  I 

Dud.     That's  shady  business  I     And  unnecessary  1 

Bas.  He  doesn't  consider  it  unnecessary,  my  dear  doctor.  —  Let's  go 
to  the  river.  — 

Dud.     Let  me  tell  you.  — 

Bas.     What? 

*  Meaning  the  author  ShalimofI,  abbreviation  for  Jacob,  lakov. 
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Dud.  [thoughtfully  and  deliberately^.  You  don't  consider  it  peculiar, 
—  that  is,  you  are  not  surprised  that  we  are  not  disgusted  with  one  another? 
What  do  you  think? 

Bas.  [j/opj].    What?    Are  you  in  earnest? 

Dud.  Yes,  quite  so —  We  seem  to  be  a  very  flippant  sort  of  peo- 
ple, don't  you  think  so? 

Bas.  [walks  on] .  No,  I  don't  think  so.  —  I  am  quite  well  —  on  the 
whole  I  am  normal,  —  excuse  me     .     . 

Dud.     I  am  not  joking. 

Bas.  Joking?  Look  here,  my  dear  Doctor  1  ....  let  me 
say  this  to  you :  Doctor,  cure  thyself  1  I  will  ask  you,  by  the  way :  You 
won't  push  me  off  into  the  water  ? 

Dud.  [seriously  shrugging  his  shoulders].     Why  should  I? 

Bas.  [walks  on].  Well,  I  don't  know,  .  .  .  you  are  in  a  strange 
mood.  — 

Dud.  [gloomily].     It  is  difficult  to  talk  to  you  seriously. 

Bas.  Don't,  then!  You  have  a  queer  idea  about  original  conver- 
sation. —  Let  us  not  talk  seriously. 

[Bassoff  and  Dudakoff  go  out.  Sonya  and  Vlass  enter  from  the 
right.  Zamysloff  comes  from  Bassoff's  house  and  runs  toward  the 
stage.  He  is  noisily  met  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  people  to  whom 
he  explains  something.] 

Sonya.     I  don't  believe  in  your  poetry. 

Vlass.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  —  I  have  some  very  fine  poems.  For 
instance : 

The  peach  and  the  pine-apple 
Have  not  been  made  for  us ; 
Then  don't  make  eyes  at  the  peach  and  pine-apple. 

Sonya  [laughs].  Oh,  worthy  Vlass  I  Why  do  you  fritter  yourself 
away  on  trifles?     Why  not  consider  yourself  in  a  more  serious  light? 

Flass  [softly  and  mysteriously].  Wise  Sophia!  I  have  tried  1  I 
have  even  written  a  poem  about  such  trials.  —  [He  softly  hums  through  his 
nose  to  the  tune  of  'One  evening  in  the  dreary  Fall'] 

'  For  business  small  —  I  am  too  great ; 
For  business  great  —  I  am  too  small.' 
Sonya  [seriously] .     Don't  try  to  be  funny  1     I  can  see  how  little  you 
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feel  like  it.  —  Tell  me,  how  would  you  like  to  live  ? 

Flass  [with  warmth'].  Wtll!  Very  welll  I  would  like  to  live 
very  well  1 

Sony  a.     What  then  do  you  do  to  that  end  ? 

Flass  [dolefully].     Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  1 

Mary  a  [calling  from  the  forest],     Sonyal 

Sony  a.     I  am  here.     What  is  it? 

Marya.     Come  home.     You  have  company. 

Sony  a.  I  am  coming.  [Marya  joins  them.]  I  put  this  clown  in 
your  care.     He  talks  nonsense  and  needs  to  be  lectured.     [She  runs  of.] 

Flass  [meekly].  Begin  I  Your  daughter  scolded  me  all  the  way 
from  the  station,  but  I  am  still  living.  — 

Marya  [gently].  My  dear  boy,  why  do  you  make  a  clown  of  your- 
self ?     Why  value  yourself  so  little  ?     Who  cares  ?  — 

Flass.  No  one,  you  say.  But  I  see  no  one  laughing,  and  I  want  them 
to  laugh.  [He  begins  to  talk  rapidly  and  earnestly.]  I  am  sick  at  heart, 
Marya  Lvovna,  —  I  am  sick  at  heart!  All  these  people  I  neither  love  nor 
respect  1  They  are  pitiful  and  as  small  as  mosquitoes.  —  I  cannot  talk  to 
them  seriously  —  they  excite  in  me  a  morbid  desire  to  play  the  clown,  only 
more  openly  than  they  do.  —  My  head  is  full  of  nonsensical  stuff.  —  I  want 
to  scold,  to  groan,  to  complain.  —  I  believe  I'll  take  to  drink.  Among 
them,  I  can  only  live  as  they  do  —  and  this  distorts  me.  Their  vulgarity 
poisons  me!  There  they  are  —  coming  —  can  you  hear  them?  Some- 
times I  look  upon  them  with  loathing.  .  .  .  Come !  I  want  so  much 
to  talk  with  you. 

Marya  [takes  his  arm].  If  you  knew  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you 
like  that! 

Flass.     You  won't  believe  when  I  say  there  are  times  when  I  want  to 

say  something  harsh,  wicked,  offensive [They  go  into  the 

forest.     Shalimoff,  Yulia,  and  Varvara  enter  from  the  right.] 

Shal.  My!  Serious  conversation  again!  Spare  me!  I  am  too 
tired  to  be  serious!  I  don't  want  philosophy,  —  I've  had  enough  of  it! 
Let  me  vegetate,  strengthen  my  nerves.  —  I  want  to  walk,  to  court  the 
ladies.  — 

Yulia.  Can  you  court  ladies  without  disturbing  your  nerves  ?  That's 
quite  unique !     Why  don't  you  'court  me  ? 
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ShaL     I  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  your  amiable  permission. 

Yulia.     I  didn't  give  you  leave.     I  asked  you  why  you  didn't  ? 

ShaL  I  shall  still  consider  your  question  in  the  light  of  an  amiable 
permission. 

Yulia.     We'll  drop  that  subject.     Reply  truthfully  to  my  question ! 

ShaL  Very  well.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  friendship  with  a  woman, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  unstable.  —  You  can't  deceive  Nature  1 

Yulia.  In  other  words,  you  admit  friendship  only  as  a  prologue  to 
love. 

ShaL  Lovel  I  look  upon  love  in  a  serious  light.  When  I  love  a 
woman  I  wish  to  raise  her  above  the  earth.  I  wish  to  adorn  her  life  with 
all  the  flowers  of  my  thought  and  feelings. 

Zam.     Yulia  Fillipovna,  you  are  wanted. 

Yulia.  I  am  coming.  Au  revoir,  Mr.  Gardener  I  Put  your  hot- 
house in  order. 

[She  goes  towards  the  stage."] 

ShaL  Yes,  at  once.  —  Charming  and  so  bright  1  —  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  so,  Varvara  Michailovna? 

Far.     Your  mustache  becomes  you  wonderfully. 

ShaL  [smiling].  Does  it?  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
don't  like  my  manner  of  speech?  You  are  very  severe  I  But,  then,  one 
can't  talk  to  her  differently ! 

Far.     I  believe  I  am  losing  the  capacity  for  wonder. 

ShaL  I  understand  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  light?  Yes? 
But  one  can't  be  so  noisily  sincere  as  the  hysterical  Mr.  RuminI  I  beg 
your  pardon.  —  I  believe  he  is  your  friend?  — 

Far.  [shakes  her  head  negatively],     I  have  no  friends. — 

ShaL  I  respect  my  inner  life  too  much  to  disclose  it  to  the  curious. 
The  Pythagoreans  communicated  their  secrets  to  the  elect  only.  — 

Far.     Now,  your  mustache  is  de  trop. 

ShaL  Never  mind  the  mustache.  You  know  the  proverb :  *  When 
you  live  with  wolves  you  must  howl  with  the  wolves.'  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  those  who  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  solitude  —  It  seems  you  have  not 
enjoyed  it  enough,  and  you  can't  understand  a  man  who  —  but  I  dare  not 
detain  you  any  longer.  [He  bows  and  goes  towards  the  stage  where  the 
assembled  public  looks  on.     Zamysloff,  with  book  in  hand,  steals  across 
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the  stage  to  show  Semionoff  how  to  act.  Bassoff,  with  the  fishing-rods, 
hastily  comes  from  the  house.'] 

Bas.  Such  fishing  1  Perfectly  wonderful  1  The  doctor,  with  all  his 
nonchalance,  caught  one  at  once.  And  such  large  trout  1  Uncle  caught 
three.  [Looks  about  carefully.]  Just  as  I  came  this  way,  fancy  I  I  saw, 
near  the  pavilion,  by  the  pines,  Vlass  kneeling  before  Marya  Lvovna, — 
kissing  her  hands  1  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Tell  him,  dearest,  that 
he  is  but  a  boy  I     She  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 

Far.  [almost  whispering].  Listen,  Scrguey!  Please  don't  mention 
this  to  any  onel  You  don't  understand!  You  have  misunderstood,  —  I 
am  afraid  you  will  tell  this  to  everybody,  —  and  it  would  be  wrong.  —  Sec? 

Bas.  Why  do  you  get  so  excited?  If  I  am  not  to  mention  it,  I  won't, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.     But  if  this  isn't  idiotic  I     And  Marya  Lvovna ! 

Far.     Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  forget  it.     Will  you  ? 

Bas.  Word  of  honor.  —  Well,  all  right.  Devil  take  them  I  —  But 
will  you  explain  to  me?  — 

Far.  I  can  explain  nothing.  I  only  know  that  it  isn't  what  you 
think;  it  isn't  a  love  affair. 

Bas.  Is  that  so?  Not  a  love  affair  1  What  is  it,  then?  Well, 
well,  don't  get  excited,  Varya.  —  I  am  off  to  fish.  —  I  haven't  seen  anything. 
Yes ;  by  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  that  Yashka,  —  the  brute ! 

Far.     What  else,  Serguey  I     What  else ! 

Bas.  What's  the  matter  with  you  —  How  queerly  you  act  ?  This  is 
an  entirely  different  matter. 

Far.  Wait,  —  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,  —  understand  me  I  I  don't 
wish  to,  Serguey ! 

Bas.  [surprised].  But  it  is  nothing,  you  crank  I  What  ails  you? 
He  simply  means  to  sue  his  sister-in-law  for  the  land  that  belonged  to  his 
deceased  wife,  from  whom  he  was — 

Far.     Pray,  say  no  more !     Can't  you  understand  ?  —  Don't,  Serguey  1 

Bas.  [offended].  You  must  take  care  of  your  nerves,  Varya.  Excuse 
the  remark,  but  you  are  behaving  in  a  very  strange  way.  And  what's  more, 
you  offend  me  I     [He  goes  of.] 

[Varvara  slowly  goes  towards  the  veranda.  Loud  laughter  and 
bustle  around  the  stage.] 

Zam.     Watchman!     Where  is  the  lantern? 
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YuUa.     Where  is  my  part? 

Sent.  'Semionof*  if  you  please. 

Yulia.     Let  me  pass  I 

Zam.  Attention,  please,  we  are  ready  to  begin  1 

ACT  III 

A  meadow.  Beyond,  in  the  field,  under  the  trees,  around  a  rug,  on 
which  bottles  and  edibles  are  placed,  sit  Bassoff,  Colon,  Shalimoff, 
SussLOFF,  Zamysloff;  to  the  right,  a  large  samovar;  by  its  side  Sasha 
washes  the  cups;  still  further,  PusTOBAlKA  smokes  a  pipe;  opposite  lie  oars, 
baskets,  and  an  iron  tub;  nearer  the  front,  on  the  left,  a  haycock  and  a  large 
overturned  stump.  Kaleria,  Varvara,  and  Yulia  are  sitting  on  the  hay. 
Bassoff  is  the  center  of  a  group  of  men  to  whom  he  is  telling  a  story. 
On  the  right  is  heard  Sonya's  voice.  She  is  playing  an  accordion;  some 
one  else  plays  a  guitar.     Evening. 

Yulia.     Your  picnic  is  dull  1 

Kaleria.     Like  our  life. 

Varvara.     Men  are  always  jolly. 

Yulia.  They  drank  a  great  deal,  and  are  now  probably  telling  each 
other  improper  stories.  [A  pause.  Sonya:  *Not  that  way!  Slower.' 
The  sounds  of  a  guitar.  Colon  laughs. 1  I  had  a  glass,  too,  but  it  does 
not  cheer  me  1  On  the  contrary,  when  I  drink  even  a  small  glass  —  I  grow 
more  serious.  Life  seems  less  attractive,  and  I  feel  like  doing  something 
impossible ! 

Kal.  [pensively^.  Everything  is  tangled  —  blurred  I  It  frightens 
me. 

Far.     What  frightens  you  ? 

KaL     Men.     They  are  not  reliable.  —  I  don't  believe  in  anyone. 

Far.  Yes,  they  are  unreliable  —  I  understand  you.  [Bassoff  is 
mimicking  the  Armenian  accent.  '  Why  do  you  do  that,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
I  feel  finely.'     An  explosive  burst  of  laughter  from  the  men.l 

Kal.  No,  you  don't  understand  me  .  .  .  and  I  don't  understand 
you,  —  and  no  one  understands  anyone.  — ^They  don't  wish  to  understand. 
Men  wander  like  icebergs  in  the  north  —  they  collide.  — 

[Colon  rises  and  goes  to  the  right.     Yulia  sings  softly:     *  The  tired 
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day  has  dipped  into  the  red  waters.'  fVhen  Varvara  begins  to  speak, 
YuLlA  stops,  and  looks  at  her  fixedly S\ 

Var.  Life  is  a  bazaar.  All  want  to  cheat,  to  give  less  and  take  more. 
[  YuLiA  resumes  singing  *  The  deep  blue  arch  of  sky  grows  darker  and  a 
light  shadow  falls  on  the  earth.'] 

Kal.     What  should  people  be,  so  that  we  shouldn't  be  tired  of  them? 

Var,     They  should  be  more  honest  and  more  enterprising. 

Kal.  They  must  be  daring,  Varya.  Anyway,  they  must  be  more 
positive  in  all  respects. 

Yulia.     Stop  talking  I     It  isn't  entertaining  I     Let's  sing. 

Var.     What  a  fine  duet  *  you  are  singing,  Yulia  Fillipovna. 


^  So  in  original. 

Yulia.  Yes,  I  think  so.  So  poetical  I  I  love  everything  pure.  You 
don't  believe  me?  But  I  love  to  see  and  hear  everything  that  is  pure. 
[She  laughs.^ 

Kal.  I  am  growing  desperate.  Despair  like  an  autumn  cloud  grows 
in  my  soul.  A  dark  cloud  of  despair  oppresses  me,  Varya.  I  love  no  one! 
I  don't  \i^ish  to  love.     I  shall  die  a  bona  fide  old  maid. 

Var.     Don't,  dear.     It's  so  depressing  1 

Yulia.  To  be  married  is  also  a  doubtful  pleasure.  In  your  place  I 
should  marry  Rumin.     He  is  rather  soured,  but  then.  — 

[Sonya's  voice  is  heard.  Wait  a  minute.  Now,  begin.  No,  the 
mandolin  begins  first.     A  duet  between  the  mandolin  and  the  guitar. '\ 

Kal.     He  is  made  of  India  rubber. 

Var.  A  sad  song  haunts  me.  The  washerwomen  in  my  mother's 
establishment  sang  it.  I  was  a  very  young  schoolgirl,  then.  When  I  came 
home,  the  laundry  was  always  full  of  a  gray,  suffocating  steam  in  which 
half-clad  women  were  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  wearily  singing : 

*  Pity  me,  my  own  mother. 
Pity  me,  the  unfortunate  one ! 
Miserable  am  I  among  strangers; 
Pent  up  am  I  and  my  heart  is  withered.' 

And  I  cried  when  I  heard  this  song.  — 

[Bassoff's  voice  is  heard.  *Sasha/  Bring  some  beer  and  port 
wine.'] 
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How  happy  I  was  then !  Those  women  loved  me.  I  remember  that  in  the 
evening,  after  the  work  was  done,  we  used  to  sit  around  and  drink  tea  at  a 
large,  clean  table.     I  sat  with  them  as  though  I  were  one  of  them. 

Kal.     You  are  despondent,  Varya,  you  moralize  like  Marya  Lvovna. 

Yulia.     My  dear  friends,  we  are  living  wrong. 

Far.  {^thought fully"].  Yes,  indeed;  and  we  don't  know  how  to  live 
any  better.  My  mother  worked  all  her  life.  She  was  kind  and  cheery. 
Everyone  loved  her.  She  educated  me.  How  she  rejoiced  when  I  grad- 
uated! At  that  time  she  had  rheumatism  and  could  no  longer  work. — 
Her  death  was  peaceful.  She  said,  *  Don't  cry,  Varya,  —  it's  nothing. 
It's  time  for  me  to  go.  I  have  lived,  and  worked  —  and  this  is  the  end.' 
Her  life  had  more  meaning  than  mine,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  live  as  I  do. 
It  is  as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  circle  —  surrounded  by  strangers  —  and  I  don't 
understand  their  life.  I  don't  understand  the  life  of  the  cultured  classes. 
It  seems  unstable,  hastily  made  to  last  only  a  little  while,  as  booths  are  built 
at  fairs.  —  This  life  is  like  the  ice  over  the  living  waves  of  a  river.  —  It  is 
strong  and  shining,  but  full  of  dirt,  —  full  of  much  that  is  low  and  bad.  — 
When  I  read  good,  earnest  books,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  warm  sun 
of  truth  were  rising.  —  The  ice  thaws,  exposing  the  mud  that's  in  it,  and  the 
waves  of  the  river  wash  it  off ;  they  break  up  the  ice,  and  carry  it  off  some- 
where. — 

Kal.  [disgusted'].  Why  don't  you  leave  your  husband!  He  is  vulgar 
and  altogether  unnecessary  to  you.  —  [ Varvara  looks  at  Kaleria  in  as- 
tonishment.'] 

Kal.  [insisting].  Leave  him  and  go  off  somewhere.  You  ought  to 
study  —  fall  in  love  with  someone  —  only  you  should  go  away! 

Far.  [rising  angrily] .     How  coarse  all  this  is ! 

Kal.  You  should!  You  have  no  aversion  for  anything  that  is  low. 
You  like  washerwomen.     You  can  live  anyhow.  — 

Yulia.     You  talk  very  unfeelingly  about  your  brother. 

Kal  [quietly].  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something  about  your 
husband  ? 

Yulia  [smiling].  Do!  I  want  to  be  offended.  I  very  often  tell  him 
things  that  anger  him.  He  pays  me  back  in  the  same  coin.  Quite  recently 
he  told  me  I  was  a  harlot. 

Far.     And  you  1     What  did  you  do? 
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Yulia.  I  didn't  reply.  I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know  what  he  meant. 
I  am  not  curious.  I  only  have  a  great  curiosity  about  men.  [Varvara 
rises  and  takes  three  steps  aside."]  I  am  good-looking  —  that's  my  misfor- 
tune. Even  when  I  was  yet  in  the  Sixth  Grade  at  school  my  teachers  looked 
at  me  so  that  I  blushed  —  and  that  pleased  them ;  they  smiled  like  gourmands 
in  a  delicatessen  shop. 

Kal.     Brr!     How  low! 

Yulia.  Yes;  and  my  married  friends  educated  me.  But  I  owe  most 
to  my  husband.  He  distorted  my  imagination.  He  inoculated  me  with  a 
feeling  of  curiosity  toward  men.  [She  laughs.  Shalimoff  slowly  with- 
draws from  the  group  of  men,  and  comes  toward  the  women.]  And  I 
spoiled  his  life  I  The  proverb  says:  'Having  taken  the  skin,  give  back 
the  string.' 

Shal.  [approaching].  A  fine  proverb,  and  invented  by  a  generous 
man.     Varvara  Michailovna,  don't  you  want  to  take  a  walk  to  the  river? 

Far.     Yes;  if  you  like. 

Shal.     Allow  me  to  give  you  my  arm. 

Far.     No,  thank  you.     I  don't  need  it. 

Shal.  How  sad  you  seem.  You  are  not  like  your  jolly  brother. 
[They  go  to  the  right.] 

Kal.  There  are  so  few  among  us  who  are  satisfied  with  life.  Now, 
you  are  always  pleasant,  and  yet — 

Yulia.  How  do  you  like  this  gentleman  ?  To  me  there  is  something 
fiendish  about  him.  He  must  be  as  cold  as  a  frog.  —  Let's  go  to  the  river, 
too. 

Kal.     Yes,  let's. 

Yulia.  I  think  he's  somewhat  in  love  with  her.  She  really  is  a 
stranger  to  all  of  us,  and  she  looks  so  inquisitively  at  everyone.  What  does 
she  want  to  see  ?  I  don't  like  her.  I'm  afraid  of  her.  She  is  severe  and 
pure.  [  They  go.  On  the  right  areheard  loud  cries  and  laughter.  Foices: 
*A  boat  I  Be  quick  I  Where  are  the  oars?'  Pustabaika  rises  slowly, 
and  placing  the  oars  over  his  shoulder,  is  about  to  go.  Sussloff  and  Bas- 
SOFF  run  out  when  they  hear  the  voice.  Zamysloff  runs  up  to  Pusta- 
baika and  snatches  an  oar  from  him.] 

Zam.  Hurry  I  The  deuce  take  you  I  Do  you  hear?  It's  an  acci- 
dent, probably.     You  idiot  1  —  [He  runs  off.] 
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Pust.  [following  him,  grumbling'].  If  it  were  an  accident,  they'd 
scream  louder.     He  wanted  to  be  a  hero.     Just  see  him  running  1 

[For  several  minutes  the  stage  remains  empty.  Voices:  'Don't 
throw  stones.  Hold  on  I  Take  the  oar.'  Laughter.  From  the  left 
comes  Marya  Lvovna  xvith  Vlass.     Both  are  agitated.} 

Mary  a  [with  suppressed  animation"].  Do  you  hear?  I  won't  have 
it  I     Don't  you  dare  to  talk  to  me  like  that.     What  right  have  I  given  you  ? 

Vlass.     I  will  speak  I     I  will ! 

Marya  [putting  out  her  hands  as  though  to  push  Vlass  away].  I 
demand  respect. 

Vlass.  I  love  youl  I  love  you  —  with  all  my  soul!  I  love  your 
heart,  your  mind,  this  severe  lock  of  gray  hair  I     Your  eyes,  your  voice  — 

Marya.     Silence!     How  dare  you! 

Vlass.     I  can't  leave  —  I  need  you  as  I  do  air  or  fire. 

Marya.     Oh,  my  God  I     Can't  you  spare  me  that?     Can't  you  ? 

Vlass  [clutching  his  head] .  You  raised  me  in  my  own  estimation.  I 
wandered  in  the  twilight  without  road  or  aim.  You  taught  me  to  believe 
in  my  own  power.  — 

Marya.  Go  away!  Don't  torment  me,  my  dear  boy.  Don't  tor- 
ment me. 

Vlass  [falling  on  his  knees].  You  have  given  me  much,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  Be  generous!  I  want  to  believe  that  I  am  worthy  not  only  of 
your  regard,  but  of  your  love.     I  beseech  you,  don't  repel  me ! 

Marya.  No,  it's  I  who  beseech  you.  Go !  I  will  answer  you  later 
—  not  now.     Rise,  rise,  I  pray ! 

Vlass.  Believe  me.  Your  love  is  necessary  to  me.  I  have  soiled 
my  heart  among  all  these  miserable  people.  I  need  a  fire  that  will  consume 
all  the  filth  and  rust  of  my  soul. 

Marya.  Show  some  respect  for  me.  I  am  an  old  woman.  You 
see  it.     You  must  go  away.     Go ! 

Vlass.     Very  well.     I  will  go.     But  you  will  always  believe  me  ? 

Marya.     Yes,  yes.     Always.     Go. 

[Vlass  goes  hurriedly  towards  the  forest  to  the  right.  He  collides 
with  his  sister.] 

Var.     Look  out !     What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Vlass.     Is  that  you  ?     Forgive  me  I 
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Mary  a  [extending  her  hands,  as  she  sees  Varvara].  Come  here, 
my  dear,  come  I 

Var.     What's  the  matter  with  you  ?     Has  he  offended  you  ? 

Mary  a.  No.  —  I  mean  —  yes —  Did  you  say  ^  offended '  ?  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  1 

Var.     Sit  down What  has  happened  ? 

Mary  a.  He  told  me —  [laughs,  and  looks  absent-mindedly  into  Var- 
vara's  eyes']  —  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me  1  Me !  a  gray-haired  woman, 
with  false  teeth — three  false  teeth !  I  am  an  old  woman,  my  dear !  Can't 
he  see  it  ?     My  daughter  is  eighteen.     It  is  impossible  —     It's  useless. 

Var.  [agitated].  My  dear  one  I  My  own  dear  oncl  Calm  your- 
self.    Tell  me.  —  You  say  — 

Mary  a.  I  am  not.  —  I  am  just  like  the  rest !  I  am  a  poor  woman. 
Help  me.  —  He  should  not  come  near  me.  —  I  can't  do  it.     I  xvill  go  away  I 

Var.  I  imderstand.  You  pity  him  —  but  you  like  him.  Poor 
Vlasikl 

Marya.     Ah,  I  am  lying  to  you  1     I  don't  pity  him.     I  pity  myself! 

Var.  [quickly].     No. — Then  why  — 

[SONYA  issues  from  the  wood,  and  remains  several  minutes  behind  the 
haycock.  She  has  some  flowers  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  about  to  scatter 
them  over  her  mother  and  Varvara  when  she  heard  her  mother  speak. 
She  makes  a  motion  to  go  toward  her,  then,  turning,  she  softly  goes  away.] 

Marya.  I  love  him.  You  find  that  ridiculous?  But  I  do.  I  have 
gray  hair — still,  I  want  to  love.  I  am  like  a  starved  woman.  I  have  not 
lived  as  yet.  My  marriage  was  a  torture  that  lasted  three  years.  I  never 
loved  anyone.  Now,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  long  to  be  caressed  I  I 
am  longing  for  a  strong  and  tender  caress  I  I  know  it  is  too  late  —  too 
late.  I  beg  of  you,  dearest,  to  help  me.  Persuade  him  that  he  is  mistaken, 
that  he  does  not  love  me.     I  am  very  miserable  I     I  have  suffered  so  much. 

Var.  Dear  one,  I  don't  understand  your  fear  I  If  you  love  him,  and 
he  loves  you,  it  is  all  right.  If  you  fear  future  suffering,  perhaps  it  may 
yet  be  far  distant. 

Marya.  You  think  it  possible?  And  my  daughter?  My  Sonya? 
And  what  about  my  age  ?  My  cursed  age  I  And  these  gray  hairs  ?  —  He 
is  very  young.  In  a  year  he  will  give  me  up.  No  I  I  don't  want  that 
humiliation  I 
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Far.  Why  weigh  all  thisl  Why  calculate?  How  we  all  fear  to 
live  I  What  does  it  mean,  pray  tell  me,  what  does  it  mean?  How  we 
pity  ourselves  I  —  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  —  Perhaps  this  is  wrong 
and  I  should  not  speak  thus  —  But  I  understand  I  I  am  struggling  like  a 
fly  diat  beats  against  the  glass.  I  long  for  liberty  —  and  I  suffer  for  you. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  happy.  And  I  am  sorry  for  my  brother.  You 
could  be  so  good  to  him.  He  never  had  a  mother.  He,  too,  has  suffered 
much  humiliation  and  grief.     You  could  be  his  mother. 

Mary  a  [bowing  her  head\.  A  mother  1  Yes — only  a  mother.  I 
understand. 

Far.  [hastily']*     No,  you  don't  understand.     I  did  not  say  — 

[RuMiN  comes  out  of  the  wood  from  the  right.  He  sees  the  women, 
stops,  and  coughs.     They  do  not  hear  him.     He  comes  nearer.] 

Mary  a.  You  don't  want  to  say  it — but  it  is  said  [spontaneously  and 
simply] .  I  must  be  a  mother  to  him,  a  friend.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  would  like 
to  cry.  I  shall  go.  Look,  yonder  stands  Rumin.  I  must  look  like  a  very 
foolish  old  woman  I     [She  rises  and  slowly  goes  into  the  woods.] 

Far.     I  shall  go  with  you. 

Rumin  [quickly].  Varvara  Michailovna,  may  I  ask  you  to  remain? 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long. 

Far.  I  will  catch  up  with  you,  Marya  Lvovna.  Go  toward  the 
watchman's  hut.     What  do  you  want,  Pavel  Sergueyitch  ? 

Rumin  [looking  back].  I  will  tell  you  presently.  [He  looks  down, 
and  is  silent.] 

Far.     Why  arc  you  looking  about  so  mysteriously?     What  is  it? 

[At  the  rear  of  the  stage  Sussloff  passes  from  right  to  left.  He 
hums.  Bassoff's  voice  is  heard,  saying,  ^  Vlass,  didn't  you  want  to  read 
the  poetry?    Where  are  you  going? '] 

Rumin.     I  —  I  will  tell  you.     You  have  known  me  for  a  long  time.  — 

Far.     Four  years.     But  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Rumin.  I  am  a  little  excited.  I  fear — I  haven't  the  courage  to  say 
the  words.     I  wish  that  you.  — 

Far.     I  don't  understand.     What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Rumin.     Yes — only  yes  I 

Far.    What?    Speak  plainer. 

Rumin  [softly].    That  much  I  wished  to  tell  you  long  ago.     Now,  I 
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understand.  [A  pause.  Varvara,  frowning,  looks  at  RuMiN  sternly, 
and  slowly  walks  away^l 

Far.  [involuntarily].     What  a  queer  day  1 

Rumin  [in  a  suppressed  voice}.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  loved  you 
all  my  life  —  I  loved  you  before  I  knew  or  saw  you.  You  were  the  woman 
of  my  dream.  What  a  wonderful  apparition,  created  and  sought  through 
life.  —  Sometimes  it^s  never  found.     I  met  you,  my  dream.  — 

Far.  [calmly^.  Pavel  Sergueyitch,  you  must  not  speak  so.  I  don't 
love  you. 

Rumin.     No,  perhaps  not.     But  let  me  say.  — 

Far.     Why?     What  for? 

Rumin.  What  shall  I  do  I  What  shall  I  dol  [laughs  softly].  So 
all  is  at  an  end  —  and  so  simply  —  I  have  been  deciding  for  such  a  long 
time  to  say  this  to  you  —  I  feared  and  longed  for  the  hour  when  I  might 
tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  now  I  have  said  iti 

Far.    But,  Pavel  Sergueyitch,  what  can  I  do? 

Rumin.  Yes,  yes.  Of  course,  I  understand.  Do  you  know  that  on 
you  and  your  opinion  of  me  I  built  all  my  hopes,  and  now  they  have  fled,  and 
life  is  ended,  too. 

Far.     Don't  say  that  1     You  must  not  grieve  me.     Is  it  my  fault  ? 

Rumin.  How  this  hurts  me  I  An  unkept  promise  weighs  on  me  and 
oppresses  me.  In  my  youth  I  swore  to  do  the  impossible  —  I  swore  to  con- 
secrate my  life  in  a  struggle  for  everything  that  seemed  good  and  honest. 
Now,  my  best  years  are  past,  and  I  have  done  nothing  1  At  first  I  prepared, 
waiting,  attempting — and  imperceptibly  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  live 
calmly  and  quietly.  I  prized  this  calmness,  and  I  feared  to  disturb  it.  You 
see  how  sincerely  I  speak.  Don't  deprive  me  of  the  joy  of  being  sincere. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  is  a  sweetness  in  this  sorrow  —  this  confession. 

Far.     Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Rumin.  I  don't  ask  for  love.  I  ask  for  pity.  Life  frightens  me  by 
the  insistence  of  its  demands,  and  I  avoid  them  so  carefully.  —  I  hide  my- 
self behind  the  screen  of  different  theories.  You  understand  this,  I  know. 
—  I  met  you,  and  in  my  heart  there  suddenly  bloomed  a  bright  and  beaudful 
hope  that  you  would  help  me  to  redeem  my  promise,  that  you  would  give 
me  strength,  and  the  desire  to  work  for  the  good  of  life. 

Far.  [with  annoyance,  and  sadly].  I  cannot  understand  it,  I  cannot. 
I  am  a  beggar  myself.     I,  too,  stand  before  life  in  a  maze  —  I  am  seeking 
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some  sign  from  life,  and  don't  find  it  Is  this  life?  Is  it  possible  to  live 
as  we  live?  The  soul  demands  a  bright  and  beautiful  life,  while  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  beastly  idleness.  I  am  disgusted,  I  am  ashamed  to  live  thus 
any  longer.  We  all  fear  something,  we  clutch  each  other  and  ask  for  help. 
We  groan  and  shriek.  — 

Rumin.  I,  too,  ask  help.  I  am  a  weak  and  vacillating  man,  but  if 
you  only  would  I  — 

Var.  [passionately'].  It  is  a  liel  I  don't  believe  you.  These  are 
only  pitiful  appeals.  I  cannot  put  my  heart  into  you,  even  if  I  am  strong  I 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a  force  somewhere  which  exists  outside  of  man  and 
which  can  make  him  brave.  It  is  either  in  him  or  it  does  not  exist  at  all  I 
I  will  say  no  more.  —  An  enmity  rises  in  my  soul. 

Rumin.     Toward  me  ?     Why  ? 

Far.  Oh,  not  toward  you  —  toward  everybody.  We  live  here 
strangers  to  all.  —  We  don't  know  how  to  be  necessary  to  men,  and  I  believe 
that  soon,  perhaps  tomorrow,  other  men  will  come,  stronger  and  bolder, 
and  will  sweep  us  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth  like  dust.  The  enmity  to 
deceit  and  lies  rises  in  my  soul. 

Rumin.  But  I  want  to  be  deceived  1  Indeed  I  do,  now  that  I  know 
the  truth — I  have  nothing  to  live  for. 

Var.  [with  aversion'].  Don't  bare  your  soul  before  me  I  I  pity  a 
beggar  if  he  is  a  man  that  has  been  robbed,  but  if  he  has  lost  all  he  had,  or 
was  bom  a  beggar,  I  don't  pity  him. 

Rumin  [of ended] .  Don't  be  so  cruel.  You  are  wounded,  too,  your- 
self. 

Var.  [energetically,  almost  with  disdain] .  Yes,  a  wounded  man  is  not 
a  sick  man.  It  is  only  his  body  that  has  been  bruised.  Only  he  is  ill  who 
is  poisoned. 

Rumin.     Spare  me.      Remember  I  am  still  a  man. 

Var.  And  I,  am  I  not  a  human  being,  too?  Am  I  only  something 
you  need,  so  that  you  could  live  better?  Is  that  it?  And  isn't  it  cruel? 
I  see.  I  know  I  You  were  not  the  only  man  who  swore  in  his  youth. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  broken  their  oaths  I 

Rumin  [beside  himself].  Good-bye.  I  understand.  I  was  too  late. 
Yes,  of  course.  Only  remember,  Shalimoff,  too — look  at  him  —  look  at 
him  — 
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Var.  [coldly'].     Shalimoff?     You  have  no  right     .     .     . 

Rumin.     Good-bye.     I  can't  endure  this  any  longer.     Good-bye. 

[He  goes  quickly  into  the  woods  on  the  left.  Varvara  starts  as 
though  to  follow  him,  but  shakes  her  head  negatively,  and  seats  herself  on 
the  stump.  At  the  rear  of  the  stage,  by  the  carpet  with  the  lunch,  appears 
SussLOFF,  who  pours  out  some  wine  and  drinks  it.  Varvara  rises  and 
goes  into  the  woods,  to  the  left.  RuMiN  from  the  right  enters  quickly, 
looks  about,  and  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance,  sits  down  on  the  haycock. 
SussLOFF,  who  is  somewhat  tipsy,  approaches,  whistling.] 

Sus.     Did  you  hear? 

Rumin.     What? 

Sus.  [seating  himself].     The  dispute. 

Rumin.     No.     What  dispute? 

Sus.  [lighting  a  cigarette].  The  dispute  of  Vlass  with  the  writer  and 
Zamysloi!. 

Rumin.     No. 

Sus.     I'm  sorry. 

Rumin.     Don't  set  the  hay  on  fire ! 

Sus.  Devil  take  the  hay!  —  Yes,  they  had  a  dispute,  but  it's  only 
gymnastics.  I  was  a  philosopher  myself  once  upon  a  time.  I  said  all  the 
fashionable  words,  and  I  know  their  value  — '  conservatism,*  ^  intellectual- 
ity,' *  democracy'  —  what  else?  All  this  is  dead  I  It's  all  a  lie  I  In  the 
first  place  a  man  is  a  zoological  type,  that's  a  fact.  You  know  that  your- 
self. No  matter  how  many  gymnastic  exercises  you  go  through,  you  can't 
hide  the  fact  that  you  want  to  eat  and  drink — and  enjoy  a  woman. — This 

is  all  truth Yes,  when  Shalimoil  talks,  I  understand:  he  is 

a  writer;  the  game  of  words  is  his  business.  And  when  Vlass  talks,  I 
understand  also :  he  is  young  and  foolish.  —  But  when  Zamysloi!  talks,  the 
rascal,  the  carnivorous  animal  I  I  should  like  to  stop  his  throat  with  my  fist. 
Do  you  hear?  He  has  got  Bassoff  into  a  predicament  I  It's  a  dirty  story. 
They'll  get  about  50,000,  —  Bassof!  and  this  rascal  I  Yes.  But  after- 
wards no  one  will  call  them  respectable  I  And  that  proud  Varvara,  who 
still  hesitates  to  choose  a  lover. 

Rumin.     You  talk  basely.     [He  hurries  of.] 

Sus.  Idiot  I  Jelly-fish  I  [From  the  right  appears  Pustabaika. 
He  takes  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looks  at  SusSLOFF.] 
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Sus.     Well,  what  are  you  glaring  at? 

Pust.     I'm  off.     [He  slowly  departs.'] 

Sus.  'All  humanity  on  earth.'  —  [He  coughs.']  You  are  all  latent 
rascals.  —  *  Men  die  for  money.'  That  is  all  bosh  —  money  is  nothing  — 
when  you  have  it.  — [He  dozes.]  The  fear  of  one's  neighbors'  opinion  is 
something.  —  If  a  man  is  sober — but  I  say,  you  are  all  rascals  in  your 
hearts.  —  [He  drops  of  to  sleep.  Dudakoff  and  Olga  slowly  walk  in, 
arm  in  arm.     She  leans  on  his  shoulder,  looking  up.] 

Dud.  Certainly,  we  are  both  right.  We  whirled,  we  bustled,  and 
lost  all  regard  for  each  other.  And  why  should  you  respect  me?  What 
am  I? 

Olga.  My  dear  Kyrill — you  are  the  father  of  my  children.  I  re- 
spect and  love  you. 

Dud.  I  am  weary,  and  I  let  mjrsclf  go.  I  can't  control  my  nerves  — 
and  you  take  everything  so  much  to  heart.  In  this  way  an  impossible  situa- 
tion is  created. 

Olga.  You  are  all  I  have  in  the  world — you  and  our  children.  I 
have  no  one  else. 

Dud.  Remember,  Olga, — you  and  I  once  dreamed  of  a  different 
life.  [YuLiA  and  Zamysloff  appear  behind  the  trees  on  the  left.]  Isn't 
that  so? 

Olga.  But  what  can  we  do ?  What  can  we  do?  We  have  children. 
They  demand  our  attention. 

Dud.  Yes.  I  understand — children.  But  one  doubts,  some- 
times— 

Olga.     What  shall  we  do,  then,  dear?     [They  go  into  the  woods.] 

Yulia  [coming  out  of  the  woods,  laughing].  So  pompous  I  and  so 
touching  I    What  a  lesson  for  me  I 

Zam.  Is  this  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  diild?  Well,  my 
dear  Yulia,  I  shall  expect  you. 

Yulia  [with  a  sneer] .  I  am  not  so  sure  of  thzt — If  we  are  so  loving 
— shouldn't  I,  too,  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  duckie? 

Zam.    That  will  follow,  Yulia. 

Yulia.  Yes,  that  will  follow.  I  have  decided  to  remain  in  the  path 
of  vice,  and  my  summer  romance  will  die  a  natural  death.  —  What  were 
you  disputing  about  with  Vlass  and  the  author? 
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Zam.     Vlass  was  like  a  lunatic  today.     We  talked  about  religion.  — 

Yulia.     And  what  do  you  believe  ? 

Zam.  I?  I  believe  in  mjrself,  Yulia.  I  believe  only  in  my  right  to 
live  as  I  choose. 

Yulia.     I  believe  nothing. 

Zam.  My  past  is  a  starving  childhood,  —  my  youth  likewise,  —  full 
of  humiliations.  I  had  a  sad  past,  my  dear  Yulia.  I  have  seen  much  that 
is  bad  and  painful.  I  have  suffered  much.  Now,  I  am  master,  and  lord 
of  my  life.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  am  going  now.  Au  revoir,  my 
joy.     We  must  still  be  quite  careful  and  keep  away  from  each  other. 

Yulia  [with  pathos^.  Near  or  far,  is  it  not  all  the  same,  O  knight? 
Whom  shall  we  fear  when  we  love  so  passionately  ? 

Zam.     I  despair,  O  thou,  my  luxury  I 

[He  goes  into  the  woods.  Yulia  looks  after  him,  then  about  the 
meadow,  and  gives  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  goes  toward  the  haycock,  singing: 
*  Be  calm,  thou  soul  tormented  by  sadness  I '  She  sees  her  husband,  pauses 
and  for  several  moments  stands  motionless,  looking  at  him.  She  wants  to 
go,  but  returns,  and,  with  a  smile,  seats  herself  beside  him.  She  tickles  his 
face  with  a  wisp  of  grass.     Sussloff  grunts. "] 

Yulia.     How  musical! 

Sus.     What  the  devil  is  it  I     Oh,  it's  you? 

Yulia.  How  you  reek  of  wine  I  A  whole  haycock  cannot  drown  it. 
You  will  fail  through  drinking  expensive  wine,  my  friend  I 

Sus.  [stretching  out  his  hands'].  You  so  near?  —  I  forget,  Yulia, 
when  all  this  happened. 

Yulia.  It  is  useless  to  remember  the  happy  moment,  my  friend. — 
Listen.     Do  you  want  to  please  me  ? 

Sus.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  ready.  Believe  me,  Yulia,  I  am  ready 
to  do  everything  for  you. 

Yulia.     That  is  just  how  a  loving  husband  should  be. 

Sus.  [kissing  her  hand].     Tell  me,  what  do  you  wish? 

Yulia  [taking  out  a  small  revolver  from  her  pocket].  Let's  shoot 
each  other,  first  you  and  then  L 

Sus.  This  is  a  poor  joke,  Yulia  I  Throw  away  that  horrible  thing,  I 
beg  of  you.    Throw  it  away  1 

Yulia.    Wait  a  moment.     Take  your  hand  away.     My  proposition 
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does  not  please  you?  But  didn't  you  once  mean  to  shoot  me?  I  would 
shoot  myself  first  but  that  I  fear  you  will  deceive  me  and  live  —  and  I  don't 
care  to  be  deceived  by  you  another  time,  nor  to  part  from  you.  I  will  live 
a  long,  long  time.     Are  you  glad  ? 

Sus.  [dejectedly'].     Listen,  Yulia,  we  can't  go  on  like  this. 

Yulia.  Yes,  we  can.  Don't  you  see  ?  Now,  do  you  wish  me  to  shoot 
you? 

Sus.  [covering  his  face  with  his  hands'] .  Don't  look  at  me  like  that. 
Devil  take  it  I     I  will  go  away  I     I  can't  stand  this. 

YuUa  [merrily] .  Go  1  —  I  will  shoot  you  in  the  back.  No,  I  can't, 
for  here  come  Marya  Lvovna.  She  is  a  good  woman  I  Why  don't  you 
fall  in  love  with  her,  Piotr?     She  has  beautiful  hair  I 

Sus.  [in  a  suppressed  voice].  You  drive  me  crazy!  What  have  I 
done  ?     Why  do  you  hate  me  ? 

Yulia  [with  disdain].     I  can't  hate  you. 

Sus.  [breathlessly].  You  torture  me.  Why?  Sayl  [Marya 
LvovNA  walks  by,  wrapt  in  thought,  stooping,  and  with  her  head  bowed. 
SussLOFF  stands  in  front  of  his  wife  without  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
revolver  in  her  hand.] 

Yulia.  Come  here,  Marya  Lvovna.  Piotr,  you  have  made  me  a  vile 
woman.     Go  I     Go  I     Marya  Lvovna,  how  soon  are  we  gomg  home? 

Marya.  I  don't  know.  They  have  all  gone  somewhere.  Haven't 
you  seen  Varvara  Michailovna? 

Yulia.  She  is  probably  with  someone  else.  I  believe  you  wanted  to 
go  to  the  river.  —  Go,  I  shan't  miss  you.     [Sussloff  leaves  silently.] 

Marya  [absent-mindedly].     How  stem  you  arel 

Yulia.  A  good  thing.  A  philosopher,  I  am  told,  gives  this  advice : 
When  you  approach  a  woman,  take  a  whip  along. 

Marya.     That's  Nietschc? 

Yulia.  Yes,  I  believe  he  was  a  little  off.  I  don't  know  any  philoso- 
phers that  are  entirely  sane.  But  if  I  were  a  philosopher,  I  should  say  to  a 
woman, '  When  you  approach  a  man,  my  dear,  take  a  heavy  stick.'  [From 
the  left  at  the  end  of  the  field  come  Olga  and  Kaleria.  They  sit  down 
near  the  carpet  xvith  the  refreshments.]  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  savage 
tribes  has  the  following  charming  custom:  A  man,  before  he  plucks  the 
flowers  of  pleasure,  strikes  the  woman  on  her  head  with  a  stick.     We  civi- 
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lized  people  do  this  after  marriage.    Has  no  one  struck  you  on  the  head  ? 

Marya.     Yes. 

Yulia  [with  a  smile'\.  Savages  are  more  honest.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?     Why  do  you  look  so  glocwny  ? 

Marya.  Don't  ask.  Isnot  life  hard  to  you?  [Coix>i4  appears  with- 
out  a  hat,  holding  a  fishing-rod.l 

Yulia  [laughing^.  Who  has  ever  heard  me  groan?  I  am  alwa3rs 
jolly  —  There  comes  uncle  —  Do  you  like  him  ?     I  do,  very  much. 

Marya.     Yes,  he  is  an  excellent  man. 

Colon  [approaching^.  My  hat  swam  away.  The  young  people 
started  to  save  it,  and  drowned  it  definitely.  Hasn't  anybody  a  spare  hand- 
kerchief for  my  head?  because  the  mosquitoes  bite  my  bald  spot. 

Yulia  [rising'].  Wait  a  moment,  I  will  get  you  one.  [She  goes  to 
the  rear  of  the  stage.] 

Colon.  Mr.  Chemoff  has  been  amusing  the  folks —  He  is  a  good 
boy. 

Marya.     Is  he  jolly  ? 

Colon.  Very.  He  simply  sparides.  He  read  us  his  poetry.  A 
lady  asked  him  to  write  some  verses  in  her  album.  He  wrote  at  once. 
Says  he,  *  You  looked  into  my  eyes  with  a  smile,  but  your  glance  missed  and 
fell  into  my  heart.'  Says  he,  it  is  two  weeks  since  I  hoped,  madam.  —  You 
understand  —  and  then  — 

Marya  [hastily].  Don't,  Semlon  Semionitch.  Don't  say  any  more. 
I  know  those  verses.     Tell  me,  are  you  going  to  stay  here  for  some  time  ? 

Colon.  Well,  I  thought  I  could  live  with  my  nephew  until  the  end  of 
my  days,  but  I  don't  see  any  wish  on  his  part  to  strengthen  me  in  this  inten- 
tion. I  have  no  other  place  to  go.  I  have  no  one.  I  have  money  and 
nothing  else. 

Marya  [looking  at  him  absent-mindedly].     You  are  rich,  then? 

Solon.  Yes,  I  am  worth  nearly  a  million.  [Sighs.]  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion. When  I  die,  Piotr  will  have  it  all,  but  evidently  that  does  not  make 
any  impression  on  him.  He  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  me.  He  seems  to 
be  a  man  that  does  not  wish  for  anything.  He  wants  nothing.  I  under- 
stand him.  I  suppose  he  knows  the  money  will  be  his  anyway.  Why 
should  he  borrow  trouble?     [Sighs  again.] 

Marya  [with  more  interest] .     You  poor  man  I     You  should  use  it  for 
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some  public  charity.     That  would  be  more  sensible. 

Colon.  Yes,  that  is  what  a  fellow  advised  me  once,  but  I  didn't  like 
him.  He  was  a  red-haired  rascal.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
the  money  to  Piotr.  What  will  he  do  with  it?  As  it  is,  he  is  quite  self- 
sufficient.  [Marya  laughs.  Colon  looks  at  her  attentively.']  Why  do 
you  laugh?  Do  I  seem  silly?  I  am  no  fool  .  .  .  only  I  am  unac- 
customed to  living  alone.  Dear,  dear  I  I  sigh  and  groan,  thinking  about 
one  thing,  and  when  I  go  on  thinking  I  am  sorry  for  everybody.  You  are 
a  good  woman.     Let  me  tell  you  I     [He  laughs."] 

Marya.     Thank  you. 

Colon.  You  are  welcome.  I  thank  you.  You  called  me  a  poor  man. 
I  never  heard  that  before.  Everybody  calls  me  rich.  I  thought  I  was 
rich,  and  now  it  seems  I  am  poor. 

Yulia  [walking  toward  them  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand].  Are 
you  making  a  declaration  of  love,  uncle  ? 

Colon.  No,  I  am  too  old  for  that.  I  can  only  express  my  regards 
now.  —  Tie  the  handkerchief  as  well  as  you  can.  Now  TU  eat  something 
before  I  go. 

YuUa.     There,  that  is  very  becoming  to  you ! 

Colon.  Now  you  are  telling  a  whopper.  I  have  a  manly  face.  Let's 
go  and  take  a  bite.  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  —  You  don't  love  your  husband, 
do  you? 

Yulia.     Do  you  think  I  can  love  him  ? 

Colon.     Then,  why  did  you  marry  him? 

YuUa.     He  pretended  to  be  interesting  I 

Colon  [laughing].  Oh,  get  out  I  [They  go  to  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
Great  commotion  and  laughter  are  heard.  From  the  left  appear  Bassoff, 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  Shalimoff,  Dudakoff,  and 
Vlass.     Vlass  goes  to  the  rear  while  the  other  three  seat  themselves  on  the 

Zam.  [calling  in  the  woods].     Folks,  it's  time  to  go  home! 

Bos.  It's  very  beautiful  about  here,  Yasha!  We  had  a  iine  walk, 
didn't  we  ? 

Shal.  You  sat  still  all  the  time  like  an  owL  You  sat  and  drank,  and 
DOW  you  are  not  fit  for  much.  [In  the  rear  of  the  stage  Sonya  is  tying  the 
handkerchief  on  Colon's  head.     Laughter.     Zamysloff  comes  from  the 
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woods,  and  goes  towards  the  rug  where  the  refreshments  are,  takes  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  tumbler,  and  approaches  Bassoff.  He  is  followed  by 
Colon,  who  waves  Sonya  away*^ 

Bas.  \^throwing  himself  on  the  hay"].  I'll  sit  down.  .  .  •  One 
must  be  seated  to  admire  nature — nature,  the  woods,  the  trees,  the  hay  — 
I  love  nature.  [Then  in  a  sad  tone.']  I  love  men,  too  —  I  love  my  poor, 
immense,  absurd  country — my  Russia  1  —  I  love  everjrthing  and  everybody 
—  My  heart  is  as  tender  as  a  peach  —  Yakov,  you  may  use  that  expression. 
It  is  a  good  comparison     •     .     .     My  heart  is  as  tender  as  a  peach  I 

Shal.    All  right,  I'll  use  it. 

Sonya.     Now,  Semion  Semionitch,  allow  me  I 

Colon.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  have  had  enough  fun  with 
the  old  man.     Now  I  am  offended.     [He  sighs.] 

Bas.  Ah,  will  some  one  pour  me  out  some  wine?  It's  good  wine  I 
This  is  jolly,  my  dear  fellows  t  Life  is  a  glorious  occupation  for  him  who 
looks  at  it  in  a  friendly  and  simple  way  —  confidently,  with  simple,  child- 
like eyes.  Then  all  is  well.  [Colon  stands  opposite  the  stump  and  laughs, 
listening  to  Bassoff's  chatter.]  Oh,  Lord!  Let  us  look  with  bright, 
child-like  eyes  into  one  another's  hearts.  Then  all  will  be  well.  —  Uncle 
is  laughing.  He  caught  a  lovely  young  trout,  and  I  took  it  and  put  it  back 
into  its  native  element,  because  I  am  a  pantheist — that's  a  fact  —  and  I 
love  trout,  too  I     But  uncle's  hat  is  drowned — There  you  are  I 

Shal.      You  talk  too  much,  Serguey. 

Bas.  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  I  don't  talk  any  worse  than 
you  do.  You  are  eloquent — I  am  eloquent,  too.  Hark,  I  hear  the  voice 
of  Marya  Lvovna.  She  is  an  excellent  woman,  worthy  of  the  deepest  re- 
gard. 

Shal.  No,  I  don't  like  that  mitrailleuse.  ...  I  am  generally  an 
admirer  of  women  who  are  not  worthy  of  regard. 

Bas.  Nothing  truer  I  The  women  who  are  unworthy  of  regard  are 
better  than  the  worthy  ones.     They  are  better,  that's  a  fact ! 

Colon.  No  doubt  about  it  I  You  who  have  married  a  queen,  so  to 
speak — 

Bas.  You  mean  my  wife,  Varya  ?  Oh,  she  is  a  puritan  —  a  wonder- 
ful woman  —  a  saint  —  but  it's  dull  music.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  and 
always  speaks  as  though  she  were  quoting  an  apostle.  Let's  drink  her 
health. 
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Shal.     Your  conclusion  is  quite  unexpected.    Still,  Marya  Lvovna  is  — 
Bos.  ^interrupting].     You  know  she  had  quite  a  romantic  episode 
with  ray  assistant  ?     That's  a  fact  I     I  saw  him  declaring  his  love  to  her  I 
Colon.     Hm  I     Perhaps  that  had  better  not  be  spoken  of.     [He  goes 

Bas.     Oh,  by  the  way,  that  is  a  secret  I 

Kal.  [approaching] .     Serguey,  have  you  seen  Varya  ? 

Bas.  Ah,  here  is  my  sister,  the  poetess.  Yakov,  has  she  read  her 
poetry  to  you?  You  should  hear  it.  It  is  quite  charming.  Everjrthing 
so  lofty  —  clouds,  mountains,  stars. 

Kal.     I  think  you  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Bas.     Only  one  glass. 

Zam.     From  this  bottle  ? 

Shal.     Your  poetical  essays  appeal  to  me  very  much. 

Kal.  If  I  were  to  take  you  at  your  word,  I  should  bring  you  four 
very  thick  note-books. 

Shal.     Don't  frighten  me.     I  am  timid ! 

Kal.     That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Yulia  [singing  in  the  woods'] .     It  is  time  to  go  home,  time  to  go  I 

Kal.  Yes,  we  arc  all  tired.  [Kaleria  goes  to  the  right,  and  meets 
SoNYA.  Zamysloff  goes  to  the  side,  where  he  hears  the  voice  of  Yulia. 
Bassoff  winks  at  him,  and  bending  toward  Shalimoff,  he  whispers  in  his 
ear.     Shalimoff  listens  and  laughs.] 

Kal.  When  I  go  out  I  always  carry  with  me  a  vague  hope,  but  wlien 
I  return,  I  return  alone.  —  Does  that  ever  happen  to  you  ? 

Sonya.     No. 

Kal.     It  wiU. 

Sonya  [laughing].     I  believe  you  like  to  say  sad  things. 

Kal.  You  think  so?  I  should  like  to  veil  your  eyes  with  the  tremu- 
lous shadow  of  thought.  I  often  see  uncouth  men  beside  you,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  your  temerity  in  facing  the  filth  of  life.  Aren't  you  disgusted 
with  them? 

Sonya  [laughing].  The  filth  is  only  superficial.  It  is  easily  washed 
off  with  soap.     [They  go  to  the  rear,  talking.] 

Shal.  [rising] .  You  have  a  sharp  tongue,  Serguey.  —  Look,  there  is 
the  husband  himself ! 
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Bos.    Who?    I? 

ShaL  Nature  is  beautiful,  but  why  do  mosquitoes  exist?  I  left  my 
plaid  somewhere  about  here.  [He  goes  to  the  right.  Bassoff  stretches 
himself  out  and  hums.  In  the  rear  Sasha,  Sonya,  and  Pustobaika  are 
covering  up  things.  On  the  left,  near  the  haycock,  Varvara  stands  tviih 
a  bunch  of  flowers.'] 

Vlass  [from  the  woods] .     Who  is  going  in  the  boat  ? 

Bas.  Varya,  are  you  taking  a  walk?  I  am  here  alone.  They  have 
all  gone  off. 

Far.     YouVe  had  too  much,  Serguey. 

Bas.     Do  you  — 

Far.     Cognac  is  bad  for  you.     You  will  ccnnplain  of  your  heart,  next. 

Bas.  No,  I  drank  port  wine  mostly —  Don't  find  fault  with  mc, 
Varya.  You  always  talk  so  harshly,  so  severely  to  me,  and  I  —  I  am  a 
kind-hearted  fellow.  I  love  everybody  with  the  love  of  a  child.  Sit  down 
beside  me,  my  darling —    Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  each  other — We  must. 

Far.  Don't.  They  are  all  getting  ready  to  go  home.  Get  up  and 
go  to  the  boat.     Come,  Serguey. 

Bas.  All  right — Where  shall  I  go?  —  I  am  coming.  [He  tries  to 
walk  steadily.  Varvara  looks  at  him  with  a  set  face.  Looking  to  the 
right  she  sees  Shalimoff,  who  approaches  her  with  a  smile.] 

Shal.     You  look  tired.     Your  eyes  are  sad.     Are  you  tired? 

Far.     Yes,  a  little. 

Shal.  I  am  very  tired,  too.  I  am  tired  of  looking  at  these  people, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  among  them.     Forgive  me  I 

Far.     For  what? 

Shal.  I  look  at  you  as  you  walk  silently  in  this  noisy  crowd,  while 
your  eyes  mutely  question  —  and  to  me  your  silence  is  more  eloquent  than 
words.     I,  too,  have  felt  the  cold  and  weight  of  loneliness. 

Sonya  [calling] .     Mamma,  are  you  in  the  boat  ? 

Marya  [from  the  woods] .     No,  I  am  going  to  walk. 

Far.  [handing  a  flower  to  Shalimoff].     Do  you  want  it? 

Shal.  [with  a  bow  and  a  smile],  I  thank  you.  I  save  flowers  reli- 
giously when  they  are  given  to  me  in  such  a  simple  and  friendly  manner. 
[Vlass,  in  the  woods  on  the  right:  '  Holloa,  watchman,  where  is  the  sec- 
ond pair  of  oars?']     Your  flower  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  my  books. 
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Some  time  I  will  take  it  up,  see  the  flower,  and  think  of  you.     Is  that  ridicu- 
lous,  or  sentimental  ? 

Far.  [in  an  undertone,  looking  dovm^ .     Go  on. 

Shal.  [looking  questioningly  into  her  face'].  You  must  feel  sad  among 
all  these  men  who  unfortunately  do  not  know  how  to  live. 

Far.     Teach  them  to  live  better. 

Shal.  I  lack  the  confidence  of  a  teacher.  I  am  a  stranger,  a  lonely 
observer  of  life.  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  eloquently,  and  my  words  will 
not  inspire  courage  in  these  people.     What  are  you  thinking  about? 

Far.  I  have  similar  thoughts.  They  keep  me  from  people.  They 
should  be  stifled  at  their  birth. 

Shal.  Then  your  soul  will  be  a  cemetery.  No,  one  ought  to  fear  to 
withdraw  into  one's  self.  Believe  me,  away  from  them  the  air  is  purer  and 
clearer.     Everything  seems  more  distinct. 

Far.  I  understand  you  —  and  am  pained  as  though  some  dear  one 
were  dying.     [A  noise  on  the  right."] 

Shal.  [without  listening] .  If  you  but  knew  how  sincerely  I  spoke  just 
now.  You  may  not  believe  me,  perhaps,  but  still  I  will  say  to  you,  I  long 
to  be  sincerer,  better,  and  wiser. 

Far.     I  thank  you. 

Shal.  [kissing  her  hand  with  agitation].  I  think  when  I  stand  beside 
you  that  I  am  standing  on  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  haj^iness  as  deep 
as  the  sea,  that  you  possess  a  magic  power  which  you  could  transmit  to  an- 
other as  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  —  and  a  bold,  foolish  thought  rises  in  my 
mind  —  I  think  that  if  you  —  [He  interrupts  himself,  looking  around. 
Varvara  follows  his  motion.] 

Far.     Whatifl  — I  — 

Shal.  Varvara  Michailovna,  you  won't  laugh  at  me?  Do  you  want 
me  to  say  it? 

Far.     No.     I  understand.     You  are  not  a  clever  tempter. 

Shal.  [confused] .     No,  you  misunderstand  me  —  you  — 

Far.  [simply,  gently,  and  sadly] .  How  I  loved  you  when  I  read  your 
books  I  How  I  awaited  you  I  You  seemed  to  me  so  bright,  so  intuitive. 
Such  you  appeared  to  me  when  you  read  one  evening.  I  was  only  seventeen 
then,  and  since  that  time  your  image  has  lived  in  my  memory  like  a  bright 
star. 

Shal.  [looking  down,  in  a  wlnsper].     Don't,  don't.     I  apologize. 
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Far.  I  was  suffocated  with  commonplace.  —  I  imagined  you  to  be  — 
and  I  felt  happier  —  I  had  some  hope. 

Shal.     You  ought  to  be  zealous.     You  should  understand. 

Far.  You  came,  and  you  are  like  the  rest  —  like  the  rest.  This  is 
so  sad.  Tell  me,  what  happened  to  you  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  keep  your  soul 
intact  ? 

Shal.  [excitedly'\.  But  why  should  you  apply  to  me  standards  differ- 
ent from  those  you  apply  to  others?  You  all  live  as  you  please.  Why 
should  I,  an  author,  live  as  you  wish  me  to  live? 

Far.  No,  no,  don't  say  that!  Don't.  Throw  away  the  flower  I 
gave  you.  I  gave  it  to  you  as  I  knew  you  formerly,  one  of  whom  I  thought 
better  things,  one  more  ideal.  Throw  away  my  flower.  [^She  hurries 
away.'] 

Shal.  [looking  after  her"].  Devil  take  it!  [Crushes  the  flower.'] 
Serpent !  [He  nervously  wipes  his  lips  with  his  handkerchief  and  follotvs 
Varvara.     Dudakoff  and  Olga  come  out  of  the  woods  on  the  left.] 

Zam.  [singing  in  the  woods'].     * O  night,  cover'  — 

Yulia  [echoes  him].     *  With  thy  transparent  veil.' 

Flass  [in  the  zx/oods] .     Do  sit  down. 

Dud.     Here  we  are.     Just  on  time. 

Olga.     I  am  so  tired.  —  My  dear  Kyrill,  you  must  not  forget  this  day. 

Dud.  And  you  —  Your  promise  —  You  should  be  more  self-con- 
tained. 

Olga.  I  am  so  glad,  my  friend,  that  now  our  life  will  be  brighter. 
[  They  pass  on.  Pustobaika,  with  a  basket,  appears  on  the  right,  search- 
ing on  the  ground.] 

Pust.  They  made  a  mess  of  it  here  I  left  nothing  but  dirt  I  All  they 
do  is  to  clutter  up.     [He  goes  to  the  left.] 

Yulia  [in  the  woods] .     Who  is  still  missing  ? 

Sonya.     Halloa,  Mammal 

Bas.     Halloa,  motherkin. 

Mary  a  [appearing  from  the  left,  tired  and  distracted].  I  am  here, 
Sonya. 

Sonya  [running  out  from  the  woods] .  Come,  Mamma,  come  .  .  . 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Marya.     Nothing.     I  am  going  to  walk.     Go  on,  tell  them  not  to 
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wait  for  me. 

Sony  a  [runs  to  one  side,  and  making  a  trumpet  with  her  hands,  calls'] . 
Go  along.  Don't  wait  for  us.  We  are  going  to  walk —  What  did  you 
say  ?     Good-bye. 

Colon  [from  the  woods'] .     It  will  tire  you. 

Sonya.     Good-bye. 

Mary  a.     Why  didn't  you  go  with  them  ? 

Sonya.     Because  I  stayed  with  you. 

Marya.     Well,  come  along. 

Sonya.     No,  let's  sit  down  a  minute. — You  are  grieved,  Manuna. 
Darling  mother,  sit  down  —  so  —  Now  let  me  put  my  arms  around  you  — 
That's  it  —     Now,  tell  me,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?    [  The  sounds  of 
laughter  and  loud  exclamations  come  from  the  woods.] 

Yulia  [from  the  woods] .     Don't  rock  the  boat. 

Zam.     No,  don't  sing  —  better  pray. 

Bas.  [from  the  same  direction].  Go  on,  music.  [A  guitar  and  man- 
dolin are  tuned.] 

Vlass  [from  the  woods] .     They  have  pushed  off. 

Marya.     Sonya,  my  little  daughter,  if  you  but  knew  I 

Sonya.     1  do  know. 

Marya.     No,  you  don't. 

Sonya.  Dear  mother,  remember  when  I  was  small  and  could  not  un- 
derstand my  lessons  and  cried  like  a  little  fool,  how  you  came  to  me,  put 
my  head  on  your  bosom  and  rocked  me  —  so.  [She  sings.]  *  By-low-by, 
by-low,'  my  dear  mother.  I  think  it  is  you  now  who  do  not  understand  the 
lesson.  —  If  you  love  him —  [Colon  laughs.] 

Marya.  Sonya,  keep  still!  How  do  you  know  that?  [Sounds  of 
she  guitar  and  mandolin  in  the  distance.] 

Sonya.  Sh  I  Don't  move  I  By-low,  baby,  by-low,  my  mother  I  My 
mother  is  wise.  She  taught  me  to  think  clearly.  He  is  a  fine  lad.  Don't 
repel  him.  In  your  hands  he  will  be  better.  You  have  already  educated 
one.  I  am  not  a  bad  person,  am  I,  Mamma?  Now  you  will  bring  up 
another. 

Marya.     That  is  impossible,  my  own  darling. 

Sonya.  Sh  I  He  will  be  a  brother  to  me.  He  is  rough.  You  will 
make  him  gentler.     You  are  so  kind.     You  will  teach  him  to  work  with 
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pleasure  ...  as  you  work  yourself  ...  as  you  taught  me.  He 
will  be  a  good  companion  to  me,  and  we  will  live  happily.  At  first  there 
will  be  only  three  of  us,  and  after  a  while  we  shall  be  four,  because,  my 
darling,  I  am  going  to  marry  this  funny  Maxim.  I  love  him,  Mamma. 
He  is  so  nice. 

Mary  a.     Sonya,  my  little  girl,  you  will  be  happy  indeed  I 

Sonya.  Keep  still  and  listen.  We  shall  complete  our  studies.  Then 
we  shall  live  cosily,  and  happily,  and  pleasantly.  There  will  be  four  of  us, 
Mamma  —  four  energetic,  honest  people. 

Marya.  O  my  joy !  my  happiness  1  No,  there  will  be  only  three  of  us 
—  you,  your  husband,  and  I.  And  he,  if  he  should  be  with  us,  will  be  only 
as  your  brother  or  my  son. 

Sonya.  And  we  shall  have  such  a  pleasant  life.  That's  what  we  shall 
do.  Meanwhile,  rest.  Mamma.  Don't  cry.  By-low,  my  mother.  [  Tears 
are  in  Sonya's  voice.    The  music  of  mandolins  and  guitars  in  the  distance. "] 

ACT  IV 

Same  scene  as  that  of  the  second  act.  Evening.  The  sun  has  set. 
Bassoff  and  Sussloff  are  playing  chess  under  the  pines.  Sasha  is  setting 
the  table  for  supper  on  the  veranda.  From  the  right  the  sounds  of  a 
gramophone  come  from  the  forest.  Within  Kaleria  plays  some  sad 
music. 

Bas.  Most  of  all,  our  country  needs  well-meaning  men.  A  man  who 
means  well  is  an  evolutionist;  he  is  not  hasty. 

Sus.     I  take  the  knight. 

Bas.  Take  him!  A  well-meaning  man  changes  the  forms  of  life 
slowly,  imperceptibly,  —  but  his  is  the  only  work  that  lasts. 

[DuDAKOFF  hastily  comes  round  the  corner  of  the  house."] 

Dud.     Halloa  I     Is  my  wife  here? 

Bas.     Your  wife?     No.     Sit  down,  doctor. 

Dud.  I  can't,  I  am  in  a  hurry  ....  I  must  write  my  school 
report. 

Bas.     I  believe  this  is  the  second  year  that  you  have  been  writing  it? 

Dud.  Good  reason  why.  No  one  works  but  myself.  There  arc  men 
galore,  but  no  workers.  —  Why?     [He  goes  ojf.] 
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Bos.    This  Doctor  is  a  funny  man. 

Sus.     Your  move.  — 

Bos.  Yes. — There  she  goes.  —  I  said  —  we  should  be  well-meaning. 
—  Misanthropy,  my  friend,  is  an  unnecessary  luxury.  —  I  came  here 
eleven  years  ago,  —  and  all  I  possessed  was  a  portfolio  and  a  carpet.  The 
portfolio  was  empty  and  the  carpet  poor.     I,  too,  was  poor. 

Sus.     Check  to  the  queen. 

Bos.     The  deuce  I     How  did  I  miss  your  move  with  the  knight? 

Sus.     If  a  man  philosc^hizes  he  loses. 

Bos.     *  Fact,'  '  fact,'  say  the  ducks. 

[if  ^  becomes  absorbed  in  the  game.  Vlass  and  Marya  are  coming 
from  the  forest.     They  cannot  see  the  players."] 

Marya  [in  an  undertone"].  My  dear  good  youth  I  Believe  me,  you 
will  soon  get  over  this — you  will,  and  then  you  will  thank  me. 

Floss  [^audibly].  It  grieves  me,  it  grieves  me  very  much.  [Bassoff 
listens  and  makes  a  sign  to  SussLOFF  to  keep  still.'] 

Marya.  Go,  go  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  dear  boy.  I  promise  to  write 
you  —  Work,  seek  to  make  a  place  in  life  —  Dare,  don't  give  in  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  details  of  life.  You  are  good  and  I  love  you.  Yes,  yes,  I 
love  you.  [Bassoff  stares,  while  Sussloff  winks.]  But  you  don't  need 
my  love,  and  it  does  me  no  good.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  —  But  I 
am  sorry.  You  will  quickly  get  over  your  infatuation,  while  I  —  I  should 
love  you  more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  And  it  would  only  be  ridiculous 
and  perhaps  commonplace,  at  all  events  it  would  be  sad  for  me.     .     .     . 

Vlass.     No,  I  swear  to  you.  — 

Marya.     There  is  no  need  of  swearing. 

Vlass.     When  love  passes  —  respect  remains. 

Marya.  That  is  not  enough  for  a  woman  who  loves. — And  please 
remember  this,  my  dear  boy:  I  am  ashamed  to  live  a  selfish  life.  It  may 
be  absurd,  queer,  but  at  present  it  is  hard  to  live  a  selfish  life.  Go,  my 
friend,  go.  And  be  sure  that  when  you  need  a  friend,  —  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  meet  you  as  a  son,  a  dearly  beloved  son  —     Good-bye  I 

Vlass.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  should  like  to  kneel  before  you  I  How 
devotedly  I  love  you.  —  I  could  weep.  —  Good-bye  1 

Marya.  Good-bye,  my  dearest,  my  loved  one —  Remember  my 
advice —     Don't  give  in  —  never,  never,  never  — 
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Flass.  I  am  going  —  my  lovel  My  pure  first  lovel  I  thank  you. 
[Marya  quickly  takes  the  road  that  leads  into  the  woods  on  the  right. 
Vlass  is  about  to  go  into  Bassoff's  house  when  he  sees  Bassoff  and  Suss- 
LOFF  and  understands  that  they  have  heard  all.  Bassoff  rises,  bows  and  is 
about  to  speak."]     Silence,  not  a  word!     Silence!     [Vlass  goes  in.] 

Bas.  [confused].     There's  discipline  for  you. 

Sus.     Aha !     You  are  frightened  I 

Bas.  No ;  but  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it  ?  I  suspected  as  much, 
but  such  generosity !  They  acted  well  1  [He  laughs.  Yulia  and  Zamy- 
SLOFF  are  seen  coming  from  Sussloff's  house.  YuLlA  walks  towards  her 
husband.     Zamysloff  also  goes  into  the  house.] 

Sus.     That's  all  premeditated  so  as  to  hold  the  lad  better. 

Bas.     Yes,  that's  so !     It's  too  funny  for  anything  I 

Sus.  [frowning].  She  is  a  crafty  woman.  She  has  played  me  a  trick, 
too.     You  know,  uncle  followed  her  advice  and  gave  all  his  money  to  — 

Yulia.     Piotr,  there's  some  one  here  to  see  you.  — 

Bas.  [interrupting] .     No ;  let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 

Sus.     Who  is  it? 

Yulia  [to  her  husband].  A  contractor;  he  says  it's  urgent  business. 
Something  has  tumbled.  — 

Sus.     Bosh  I  [leaving  hurriedly]. 

Bas.  Fancy,  my  dear.  While  we  sat  here,  suddenly  comes  Marya 
Lvovna.  —  It  seems  there  is  a  love  affair  between  them — [laughs]. 

Yulia.     Between  whom?     My  husband  and  Marya?     [Laughs.] 

Bas.     No  1     Vlass  !     Between  this  clown  and  this  — 

Yulia.  Indeed!  But  thanks  to  your  tongue  every  one  knows  it  al- 
ready. 

Bas.  But  here  are  the  details!  [Colon  appears  round  the  corner 
with  packages,  followed  by  Rumin.] 

Colon.  Peace  be  unto  you  I  Is  Varvara  Michailovna  at  home?  See 
whom  I  have  brought  with  me. 

Bas.  Halloa!  Have  you  returned  from  distant  lands?  How  are 
you  ?  You  have  improved  wonderfully  and  how  tanned  you  are !  you  have 
lost  flesh,  though !     Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Rumin.  From  the  south.  I  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time.  How  do 
you  do,  Yulia  FiUipovna  ? 
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Yulia.  You  have  really  improved,  Pavel  Serguevitch,  —  if  that's  the 
result^  I  had  better  go  south  myself. 

Colon.  I  am  going  in.  [He  goes  in.]  1  brought  you  some  sweets, 
niece. 

Bos.     '  I  saw  the  sea 

I  measured  it  with  rapturous  eyes 
And  tested  the  power  of  my  spirit 
In  its  presence.' 
Is  that  right?     Go  in ;  my  wife  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Rutnin.  It's  grand  1  Music  alone  is  capable  of  expressing  its  beauty 
and  greatness.  Man  feels  so  insignificant  in  its  presence  —  an  atom  con- 
fronting eternity. 

[Varvara  appears  around  the  corner. 1 

Bos.  I  will  put  away  the  chess.  Varya,  do  you  know  that  Pavel 
Sergueyevitch  has  returned  ? 

Far.     Is  he  here  ? 

Bas.  [going  up  to  her} .  Yes ;  and  I  believe  he  has  added  to  his  vocab- 
ulary of  graphic  words.  —  Varucha  I  If  you  but  knew !  as  I  was  playing  a 
game  with  Sussloff,  Marya  Lvovna  and  Vlass  came  up,  unexpectedly.  I 
told  you  it  was  a  love  affair  1  [He  laughs.'\  You  said  it  wasn't,  you  know. 
But  it  is,  it  is.     That's  a  fact. 

Far.     Don't,  Serguey,  I  fear  you  may  utter  some  vulgarity. 

Bas.     But  I  haven't  yet. 

Far.  I  asked  you  not  to  mention  their  relations,  and  you  tell  it  to 
everybody.     Can't  you  understand  that  you  are  doing  wrong  ? 

Bas.     There  you  go  I     It's  absolutely  impossible  to  talk  to  you.  — 

Colon  [seating  himself  on  the  step  of  the  veranda].  I  brought 
sweets  to  all  the  ladies — so  that  they  should  remember  me  pleasantly,  you 
know.     Will  you  give  me  your  photograph  ? 

Far.     Yes,  I'll  get  it  for  you.     [She  goes  in.] 

Colon.     Well,  uncle  Vlass,  it's  about  time  for  us  to  be  going. 

Floss.     Yes,  I  wish  the  hours  would  pass  quickly. 

Colon.  We  have  less  than  twenty-four  hours  now.  I  wish  we  could 
get  your  sister  to  come  with  us. 

Floss.     They  are  all  loafers  here. 

Colon.     I  am  glad  you  are  going  with  me.     I  live  in  a  pretty  little 
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town.  There's  a  river  and  the  woods  are  near.  I  have  a  large  house  of  ten 
rooms.  When  you  cough  in  one  room  the  echo  answers  in  the  others;  in 
the  winter  when  it  storms  outside,  the  echo  is  very  noticeable.  That's  how 
it  is.  [SoNYA  approaches  quickly  from  the  right.']  Of  course,  when  one 
is  young,  solitude  is  good  for  man,  but  in  old  age,  you  understand,  it's  better 
to  have  a  companion.  [He  sighs  audibly."]  Ah !  here  comes  the  tom-boy ! 
[Addressing  her.]  Good-bye,  I  am  going  away  tomorrow,  and  after  to- 
morrow you'll  forget  the  old  man,  as  though  he  had  never  lived. 

Sonya.     No,  I  won't.     You  have  such  a  funny  name. 

Colon.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you'll  remember  me  ? 

Sonya.  No,  dear  uncle,  I  really  won't  forget  you !  You  are  such  a 
good,  dear  man,  so  simple  I  I  like  people  who  are  natural.  Have  you 
seen  mamma? 

Colon.     No,  I  haven't  had  that  pleasure. 

Flass.  She  isn't  here.  Let  us  go  and  look  for  her.  —  She  may  be  in 
the  pavilion  by  the  river. 

Kal.     Are  you  willing  I  should  go  with  you  ? 

Sonya.  Come  along.  [  They  disappear  in  the  woods.  Colon  looks 
after  them,  sighs  and  hums.  Varvara,  followed  by  RuMiN,  comes  out 
of  the  house  with  a  photograph  in  her  hands.] 

Var.     Here's  my  photograph.     When  do  you  go? 

Colon.  Tomorrow.  Thank  you !  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  1  have  become 
quite  attached  to  you. 

Var.     Why  should  you  care  for  me  ? 

Colon.  How  do  I  know?  Do  people  care  for  scrnie  reason?  It's 
generally  without  any  reason.  True  affection,  you  know,  like  the  sun  in 
the  sky,  is  not  to  be  explained. 

Var.     I  don't  know. 

Colon.  Yes ;  I  see  you  don't.  You'd  better  come  and  stay  with  mc. 
Your  brother  is  going.     You  could  find  yourself  an  occupation. 

Var.     What  could  I  do  ?     I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything. 

Colon.  You  haven't  been  taught,  that's  why.  You  can  learn  I  Vlass 
and  I  are  going  to  build  schools,  —  a  boys'  school  and  girls'  school. 

Rumin  [absent-mindedly].  One  should  have  something  to  do,  that 
life  may  have  a  meaning  —  some  important  thing  —  something  that  would 
leave  a  trace  hereafter —     One  should  build  temples  — 
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Colon.  Yes,  but  that's  too  highfalutin  for  me.  Even  the  schools 
were  suggested  to  me  by  a  kind  person,  —  I  didn't  think  of  them  myself,  — 
that's  how  it  was ! 

Rumin.  Yes ;  even  the  higher  schools  give  only  contradictory  theories 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  mysteries  of  life. 

Var.  [annoy edl .     Heavens,  what  an  old  story  I 

Rumin  [looks  at  them  all  quizzically  and  laughs  gently'l.  Yes,  I  know 
they  are  idle  words,  dead,  like  autumn  leaves.  —  I  say  them  only  because  it's 
an  old  habit.  —  I  cannot  tell  why,  —  perhaps  because  it's  autumn  now. — 
Since  I  saw  the  sea  the  ceaseless  noise  of  the  green  waves  echoes  in  my  heart 
and  their  music  drowns  all  the  words  of  men,  like  rain  drops  in  the  sea. 

Far.  You  are  a  queer  fellow.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  [Ka- 
LERIA  and  Vlass  are  coming  from  the  forest  on  the  right.'] 

Rumin  [laughing].     Nothing,  I  assure  you. 

Kal.     To  stand  firmly  means  to  stand  knee-deep  in  mud. 

Flass.  And  you  wish  to  stand  firmly  in  the  air  ?  You  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  spotlessness  of  your  train  than  the  purity  of  your  soul? 
But  who  cares  for  you,  cold  and  pure  though  you  may  be  ? 

Kal.     Myself! 

Flass.     An  error !     You  are  useless  even  to  yourself. 

Kal.  I  don't  wish  to  talk  with  you  —  you  are  rude.  [She  goes  into 
the  house.] 

Colon.  Well,  uncle  Vlass !  You  have  provoked  the  lady,  so  now  are 
you  satisfied? 

Vlass  [seating  himself  on  the  lowest  step  at  his  sister^ s  feet].  I  am 
tired  of  her.  [Mimicking  her.]  *I  am  dying  of  longing  I'  I  told  her 
she  must  live  with  people  and  die  alone. 

Rumin  [speaks  quickly].     Ah  I     That's  cruel,  but  you  are  right! 

[Bassoff  and  Yulia  come  out  on  the  veranda.] 

Var.  [aside].  Life  passes  us  by  without  touching  our  hearts,  —  it 
only  acts  on  our  brains. 

Bas.  I  told  Sasha  to  serve  supper  here.  [Sussloff  is  seen  briskly 
walking  from  his  house.]  Semion  Semionitch,  we  will  have  a  farewell  feast 
in  your  honor,  and  some  champagne.     It's  a  legitimate  excuse ! 

Colon.     1  am  highly  honored. 

Sus.     Yulia,  I  want  to  see  you  a  mcmient. 

Yulia.    What's  the  matter?     [Sussloff  takes  his  wife  apart  and 
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whispers  something  in  her  ear.  She  moves  away  from  him.  He  compels 
her  to  take  his  arm  and  leads  her  to  the  right,  where  they  remain  conversing 
for  a  few  moments,  then  they  return  to  the  veranda  as  Bassoff  is  about 
to  leave. "] 

Bas.  m  treat  you  with  sausage,  most  delicious  sausage,  —  one  of  my 
clients  sent  it  from  the  Ukraine.  But  where  is  my  assistant?  [In  an 
undertone."]     He  is  also  the  assistant  of  Yulia  Fillipovna's  husband  1 

Var.  [indignant,  in  a  low  voice] .     That*s  horrible,  Sergucy  1 

Bas.  [boldly].  But  every  one  knows  itl  And  why  should  you  speak 
so  bluntly,  Varya?     [He  goes  into  the  house.] 

Yulia.  Uncle  1  A  wall  crumbled  in  one  of  Piotr's  prisons  and  crushed 
two  women  I 

Sus.  [smiling].     And  you  rejoice  I 

Var.  [frightened].     You  don't  mean  itl     Where  did  it  happen? 

Sus.     In  a  district  prison. 

Colon.     Accept  my  felicitations  I     Had  you  inspected  the  work  ? 

Sus.     I  did.  —  It's  the  fault  of  that  rascally  contractor  I 

Yulia.     He  lies  I  —  He  had  no  time  to  inspect  it  I 

Colon.     You  ought  to  be  whipped  1    Calling  yourself  men  1    Loafers  I 

Sus.  [smiling  viciously].     I'll  shoot  myself;  that  will  be  fine  acting. — 

Rumin  [shakes  his  head] .     No,  you  won't  shoot  yourself. 

Sus.     But  if  I  should? 

Far.     Tell  us  about  it,  Piotr.     Did  those  who  were  crushed  die? 

Sus.  [with  a  scowl].     I  don't  know.     I'll  go  there  tomorrow. 

Flass  [scolds  aloud] .     Such  rascality  I 

Sus.  [with  a  snarl].     Look  out,  young  man,  be  careful. 

Olga  [approaching].  Good  evening.  How  funny  you  look  —  like 
birds  in  the  fall  —  I  have  seen  you  today  before  now  —  Ah,  Pavel  Scr- 
gueyvitch!  When  did  you  return?  [Sussloff  goes  aside  with  his  wife 
and  tells  her  something.  His  face  has  a  vicious  expression.  Yulia  makes 
a  mock  bow  and  returns  to  the  veranda.  Sussloff,  whistling,  goes  to- 
wards his  house.     COLON,  after  glancing  at  Yulia,  follows  him.] 

Rumin.     Today. 

Olga.  And  here  already?  You  are  a  faithful  friend.  My!  How 
hot  it  is  I  But  Fall  will  be  here  presently —  We  shall  move  back  into 
town,  and  then  within  our  stone  walls  we  shall  become  strangers  to  each 
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other. 

Floss  {growling^ .     The  whining  begins  1 

Bas.  [in  the  doorway'].  Please,  Pavel  Sergueyvitch,  I  wish  to  see  you 
a  moment.  [Rumin  enters  the  house.  He  is  met  by  Kaleria  and  Shali- 
MOFF.  Vlass,  without  replying  to  Olga,  rises  from  the  steps  and  goes 
towards  the  pines.] 

Olga  [to  Vlass]  .     Isn't  that  so  ? 

Shal.  [indiferently  and  slowly].  Democracy  Is  expected  to  give  new 
life.     But  pray  tell  me,  what  kind  of  a  beast  a  democrat  is? 

Kal.  [agitated].  Yes,  you  are  right,  —  a  thousand  times  right.  It  is 
still  a  beast.     It  has  but  one  conscious  wish  —  not  to  be  hungry. 

Shal.     And  to  wear  squeaking  boots. 

Kal.     What  does  he  believe  ?     What  does  he  profess  ? 

Vlass  [with  irritation].  And  you  I  What  do  you  believe?  What 
do  you  profess  ? 

Kal.  [not  replying  to  Vlass].  Life  is  renewed  by  the  Faithful  —  by 
the  aristocracy  of  the  spirit — 

Vlass.     Who  is  this  aristocracy  ?     Where  is  it  ? 

Kal.  I  don't  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Vlass.  Let  us  go  off,  lakov 
Petrovitch  —  there. —  [  They  descend  the  steps  of  the  veranda  and  seating 
themselves,  continue  their  conversation.  Kaleria  is  agitated,  Shalimoff 
calm,  indifferent,  and  appears  weary.] 

Var.  [approaching] .     Vlass  I     You  seem  very  nervous  today  I 

Vlass.     I  am  distressed. 

Yulia.     Let's  go  to  the  river,  Vlass. 

Vlass,     No,  excuse  me,  I  don't  care  to. 

Yulia.     Please  come  I     I  want  to  tell  you  scmiething. 

Vlass  [reluctantly].  So  be  it,  then.  Well,  what  is  it?  [Yulia  takes 
his  arm  and  speaks  to  him  inaudibly  as  they  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
Varvara  goes  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda.] 

Olga  [catching  Varvara's  hand].  Varya!  Are  you  still  angry 
with  me  ? 

Var.  [pensively].     Angry?     No. 

Vlass  [speaks  loudly  in  the  rear  of  the  stage].  Vulgar  man!  If  he 
hadn't  been  my  sister's  husband  — 

Yulia.     Shi  —  sh! —  [She  draws  him  into  the  woods.] 
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Var.  [frightened'].     Heavens  I     What  now? 

Olga.  Probably  the  engineer's  wife  is  telling  tales.  —  Varya,  I  sec 
you  are  still  angry.  It  was  but  a  word  that  escaped  me  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement. 

Var.  [pensively'].  Don*t  say  any  more  —  please  I  I  don't  like  any- 
thing patched — like  patched  friendship.     .     .     . 

Olga  [rises].     How  unforgiving  you  are! 

Var.  [firmly  and  coldly].  We  forgive  too  much.  —  It's  a  weakness, 
which  kills  esteem.  There  is  one  man  whom  I  forgave  too  much  —  now  I 
am  of  no  consequence  in  his  estimation. 

Olga.  You  mean  Serguey  Vassilievitch?  [Varvara  makes  no  reply, 
she  nods  and  rocks  to  and  fro,  gazing  vacantly  beyond.]  How  quickly 
people  change.  I  remember  him  as  a  student.  What  a  fine  fellow  he  was 
then.  Poor  and  light-hearted.  '  Happy-go-lucky '  his  friends  called  him. 
.  .  .  You  have  changed  but  little  .  .  .  you  are  the  same  dreamy, 
earnest,  and  serious  woman.  When  it  was  known  that  you  had  become 
engaged,  I  remember  Kyrill  said  to  me,  Bassoff  will  prosper  with  such  a  wife. 
He  is  thoughtless  and  inclined  to  vulgarity  —  but  she  — 

Var.  [simply].  Why  do  you  say  this,  Olga?  To  prove  that  I  don't 
amount  to  much  ? 

Olga.  Varya  1  How  can  you  think  such  a  thing?  .  .  .  It  sim- 
ply came  into  my  head.     .     .     . 

Var.  [without  raising  her  voice,  distinctly  and  like  a  verdict  to  herself.] 
Yes,  I  am  also  a  helpless,  pitiable  creature.  Is  it  what  you  wished  to  say  ? 
I  know  it ;  I  knew  it  long  ago. 

Sasha  [from  the  veranda].  Madam,  your  husband  wishes  to  see 
you.     [Varvara  rises  and  silently  goes  into  the  house.] 

Olga  [following  her].  Wait  a  moment,  Varya;  you  have  misunder- 
stood me  I 

Kal.  [in  an  undertone].  The  man  who  thinks  that  the  truth  is  discov- 
ered—  is  dead  to  me.  [A  pause.  Shalimoff  smokes.]  Tell  me,  does 
life  make  you  sad? 

Shal.     Yes ;  now  and  then,  quite  sad. 

Kal.     Often? 

Shal.  One  is  never  happy.  I  have  already  seen  too  much  to  be  merry. 
And  then,  I  say  this  without  hesitation,  it  is  not  a  time  when  one  can  be 
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merry. — 

Kal.     The  life  of  every  thinking  person  is  a  sad  drama. 

ShaL     Tell  me.  — 

Kal.     What? 

ShaL  \^rising] .     Tell  me  f rankly,  do  you  like  my  stories  ? 

Kal.  \^tvith  animation].  Exceedingly!  Particularly  the  last  one. — 
They  are  less  realistic,  they  are  less  brutal.  They  have  that  tender,  warm 
sadness  which  envelops  the  soul  like  a  cloud  that  covers  the  sun  at  sunset. 
But  few  can  appreciate  them ;  those  few  love  you. 

Skal.  [with  a  smile] .  I  thank  you.  You  spoke  of  your  new  verses. 
Will  you  read  them  ? 

Kal.  Some  time.  [A  pause.  Shalimoff  silently  bows  his  head, 
acquiescing.  Vlass  and  YuLlA  are  slowly  coming  to  the  pines  from  the 
forest  on  the  right.  YuLiA  goes  into  the  house.]  Do  you  wish  to  hear  it 
now? 

Shal.    What— now? 

Kal.  [with  a  smile] .     You  forgot  so  quickly  ? 

Shal.  [frowning].     I  beg  your  pardon,  but — 

Kal.  [rising] .  You  asked  me  to  read  my  verses  —  Would  you  like 
to  hear  them  now  ? 

Shal.  [hurriedly].  Yes  I  It's  such  a  fine  evening.  It  will  be  delight- 
ful. But  you  were  mistaken.  I  did  not  forget.  I  was  simply  absent- 
minded.     I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Kal.  [goes  in].  Very  well,  I  will  read  them,  although  you  really  don't 
care  — 

Shal.  [following  her].  I  assure  you  it  isn't  so.  [Kaleria  quickly 
runs  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda.  Shalimoff  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
makes  a  grimace.  Turning  round  he  sees  Vlass.  Colon  and  Sussloff 
are  coming  from  Sussloff's  house.     Both  are  silent  and  out  of  sorts.] 

Shal.  [to  Vlass].     You  are  dreaming? 

Vlass  [pleasantly].     I  am  whistling. 

[Olga  enters  the  veranda.  She  seats  herself  in  a  rocking-chair  be* 
side  the  railing.  RuMiN,  who  followed  her,  places  himself  beside  her. 
She  talks  to  him.  Bassoff  comes  next;  he  pauses  by  the  table  and  ex* 
amines  the  hors  d'oeuvre.  Varvara  remains  standing,  leaning  on  the 
columns.     Zamysloff  stands  before  her.] 
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Bas.     All  here  ?     But  where  are  Vlass  and  Marya  Lvovna  ? 

Flass.  I  am  here.  [YuLlA  comes  from  the  house  humming  and 
seats  herself  on  one  of  the  steps.  Colon  remains  standing,  listening  to 
Zamysloff.  Susloff,  glancing  at  the  orator,  passes  on  to  the  pines, 
where  Shalimoff  and  Vlass  sit  in  silenceJ] 

Zam.     We  are  all  complex  people,  Varvara  Michailovna. 

Bas.  \h ending  over  the  railing"].     You  here,  lakovl     That*s  good. 

Zam.  It  is  this  complexity  of  our  psychology  that  causes  us  —  the  best 
people  of  the  land  —  to  be  called  the  'Intellectuals,'  and  you. —  [Marya 
and  SONYA  are  seen  approaching.'] 

Far.  [nervously].  We  are  not  *the  Intellectuals'  —  we  —  are  the 
summer-folk  of  our  country  —  transients.  We  bustle  and  seek  the  best 
places  in  life.     We  do  nothing  and  talk  altogether  too  much. 

Bas.  [zvith  a  sneer].  You,  above  all,  prove  the  truth  of  your  own 
words. 

[Kaleria  comes  with  a  copybook  in  hand,  pauses  by  the  table,  and 
listens.] 

Far.  [excitedly].  And  there  is  so  much  mendacity  in  our  conversa- 
tions I  To  conceal  from  each  other  our  spiritual  poverty  we  adopt  graphic 
sentences  and  cheap  tags  of  book  lore.  We  speak  of  the  tragedy  of  our 
life,  without  knowing  it,  we  like  to  groan,  whine,  and  complain. 

DuDAKOFF  approaches  the  veranda  and  places  himself  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  his  wife.] 

Rumin  [nervously].  You  must  be  just.  A  man's  complaint  is  pictur- 
esque.    It  is  cruel,  Varvara,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  complaints. 

Far.  We  have  complained  enough.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
be  silent.  We  know  how  to  be  silent  when  we  are  happy?  Each  one 
swallows  his  dose  of  happiness  by  himself,  but  his  sorrow,  perhaps  an  in- 
significant scratch  of  the  heart,  we  proclaim  in  public,  we  show  it,  shouting 
and  calling  the  world's  attention  to  our  trouble.  We  throw  the  remnants 
of  food  from  our  houses  and  poison  the  air  of  the  town.  In  the  same  way 
we  discard  from  our  souls  all  their  filth  and  burden  and  cast  them  under  the 
feet  of  our  neighbors.  I  am  sure  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  healthy 
men  perish  poisoned  and  stunned  by  our  groans  and  ccxnplaints.  Who 
granted  the  baneful  right  to  poison  men  with  the  intolerable  aspect  of  our  in- 
dividual wounds  ? 
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Flass  [softly'\.     Bravo,  Varya! 

Colon.  Clever  girl  I  Well  said.  [Marya  silently  strokes  the  hand 
of  Varvara.  Vlass  and  Sonya  are  also  beside  her.  RuMiN  nods  ner- 
vously.'] 

Rumin.     I  ask  leave  to  speak — allow  me  to  make  my  last  speech! 

Kal.     You  must '  have  the  courage  to  be  silent.* 

Olga  [/o  Bassoff].     How  sharply  she  has  learned  to  talk. 

Bos.  Yes,  Balaam's —  [He  claps  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  does 
not  finish  the  sentence.  Varvara,  in  her  excitement,  did  not  notice  her 
husband's  remark,  but  many  heard  and  understood  it.  Shalimoff  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head  reprovingly.  Vlass  and  SoNYA  look  at  Bassoff  with 
contempt.  Others  pretend  not  to  have  heard.  The  fragmentary  remarks 
which  followed  the  words  of  Varvara  are  succeeded  by  an  awkward  silence. 
Sussloff  coughs  and  smiles.  Varvara,  perceiving  something  unusual, 
uneasily  looks  around."] 

Far.  I  believe  I  must  have  said  something  rude.  Why  do  you  all 
look  at  me  so? 

Vlass.     It's  not  you  who  were  rude. 

Olga  [with  an  innocent  air].     What  is  the  trouble? 

Marya  [persuasively  and  softly].  Don't  Vlass!  Please  don't!  [She 
tries  to  remove  the  impression  of  what  Vlass  said,  gradually  becomes  excited 
and  speaks  with  fervor.  Shalimoff,  Sussloff,  and  Zamysloff  pretend 
not  to  listen.  DuDAKOFF  nods  his  head  approvingly.  Bassoff  looks  at  her 
with  gratitude  and  by  gestures  invites  people  to  listen.]  We  must  all  be 
different.  We,  who  are  children  of  washerwomen,  cooks,  and  healthy  work- 
men, should  be  different  1  Our  country  never  had  educated  men  united  to 
the  people  by  ties  of  kinship.  Our  blood  relationship  should  inspire  us  with 
a  strong  wish  to  broaden,  reconstruct,  and  enlighten  the  lives  of  our  kin, 
who  spend  their  time  in  work,  darkness,  and  filth!  We  should  endeavor 
to  broaden  life  not  through  pity  or  charity,  —  we  should  do  it  for  our  own 
sake,  to  escape  this  cursed  estrangement,  and  hide  the  chasm  between  us  — 
on  the  heights,  —  and  our  kin  below,  in  the  depths,  —  whence  they  look  up 
at  us  as  though  we  were  their  enemies,  who  live  by  their  toil !  They  have 
sent  us  on  to  find  the  way  to  a  better  life,  and  we  left  them  behind,  and  have 
wandered  ourselves.  We  have  made  our  own  solitude  and  filled  it  with 
restless  confusion  and  inward  dualism.     Such  is  our  drama :  we  have  created 
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it  ourselves  and  it  is  to  be  our  punishment.  Yes,  Varya,  we  have  no  right 
to  groan  —  [She  is  overcome  by  her  feelings  and  seats  herself  opposite  Var- 
VARA.     Silence.] 

Dud.     Yes ;  it's  all  true  I 

Olga  [quickly'].     Do  you  hear?     Come  here! 

Shal.  [raises  his  hat] .     Have  you  finished.  Madam  ? 

Marya.     Yes. 

Olga  [leads  her  husband  aside  to  the  end  of  the  veranda].  You 
have  heard  and  understood  ?     What  a  fool  that  Bassoff  is  I 

Dud.  [in  a  low  voice].  What  has  Bassoff  to  do  with  all  this?  [A 
general  commotion  on  the  veranda.  Varvara  looks  around.  There  is 
still  an  uncertainty  whether  Bassoff's  '  break  *  is  forgotten  or  overlooked.] 

Olga.  Sh  I  Varvara  was  saying  such  wicked  things  that  he  called  her 
Balaam's  Ass. 

Dud.  Well,  he  is  a  ruffian.  You  know  you  are  needed  at  home, 
Olga !  — 

Olga.  Wait  a  minute.  Kaleria  is  going  to  read  us  some  poetry. 
.  .  .  But  it's  all  right,  all  right  I  Varvara  has  become  so  overbearing. 
[RuMiN,  dejected,  descends  the  steps  and  promenades  up  and  down.] 

Shal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Kaleria  Vassiliovna  has  most  kindly 
consented  to  read  us  her  poetry. 

Bas.     Do  hurry,  my  dear  1 

Kal.  [excited].     Very  well,  I  will  read.  — 

Shal.     Here  is  a  chair  for  you. 

Kal.  I  don't  need  it.  Varvara,  what  is  the  matter?  This  interest 
in  my  poetry  surprises  me. 

Var.  I  can't  tell.  Evidently,  some  one  has  made  some  tactless  re- 
mark and  they  all  wish  to  hide  it. 

Kal.  I'll  begin.  I  fear  the  same  fate  will  overtake  my  poetry  as 
your  sermons,  Varya.     Everything  is  swallowed  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  life. 

Driven  by  the  breath  of  Autumn 
The  picturesque  snowflakes  slowly  fall 
Like  small  dead  flowers 
From  the  cold  heights. 

They  whirl  above  the  earth, 
The  tired,  ailing,  dirty  earth, 
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Tenderly  covering  its  filth 

With  their  pure  and  caressing  shroud. 

Black,  gloomy  birds.  — 

Dead  trees  and  shrubs.  — 

White  mute  snowflakes 

Are  falling  from  the  cold  heights. 

[A  pause.     Everybody  looks  at  Kaleria  as  though  expecting  more.'\ 

ShaL     Charming  I 

Rumin  \^thought fully'].  The  picturesque  'snowflakes  fall  like  cold, 
dead  flowers.* 

Flass  [excitedlyl .     I  can  make  poetry,  too.     I  will  read  you  my  verses. 

Colon  {laughing].     Go  on  I 

Shal.     An  interesting  contest  I 

Far.     Vlass,  is  this  necessary? 

Zam.     If  it  is  funny,  it  is. 

Marya.  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  remind  you  once  more  to  be  true  to 
yourself!     [/f//  look  at  the  excited  face  of  Vlass.     There  is  a  hush.] 

Vlass.  I  want  to  show  you  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  put  such  rub- 
bish into  your  neighbors'  heads.  Listen  I  [He  reads  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  fvith  sarcasm  in  his  voice.] 

Small,  useless  men 

Who  tread  the  soil  of  my  country.  — 
They  go  about  and  dolefully  seek  a  place 
Where  they  can  hide  from  life. 

They  wish  cheap  happiness. 
Repletion,  comforts,  and  rest. 
They  go  about  complaining  and  groaning. 
These  commonplace  liars  and  cowards. 

Narrow,  stolen  thoughts, 
Fashionable,  telling  words.  — 
Men  creep  timidly  on  the  outskirts  of  life 
Like  ghostly  shadows. 

[He  remains  motionless,  looking  in  turn  at  Shalimoff,  Rumin,  and 
SussLOFF.     All  feel  uneasy.     Kaleria  shrugs  her  shoulders.     Shalimoff 
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slowly  lights  a  cigarette.  Sussloff  becomes  excited.  Marya  and  Var- 
VARA  go  up  to  Vlass  as  though  they  were  apprehensive.'] 

Dud.  [softly  and  distinctly].  Yes,  this  is  very  telling  —  remarkably 
true. 

Yulia.     Bravo  1     I  like  it,  too. 

Colon.     You  said  it.     You  honest  soul  1 

Kal.     It's  impudent  and  wicked !     Why  did  you  say  all  this  ? 

Zam.     Yes,  it's  not  cheerful. 

Shal.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Serguey  ? 

Bas.     Well,  you  see,  of  course  the  rhymes  are  poor,  but  as  a  joke  — 

Zam.     It  is  too  serious  to  be  a  joke. 

Yulia  [to  Shalimoff].     How  cleverly  you  dissemble  I 

Sus.  [spitefully].  Allow  me,  an  ignorant  man,  to  reply  to  this.  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  call  this  kind  of  authorship.  I  will  not  reply 
to  you,  Vlass  Michailovitch!  I  will  address  myself  directly  to  the  source 
of  your  inspiration,  to  you,  Marya  Lvovna. 

Flass.     What's  that  ?     Beware  1 

Marya  [haughtily].     Me?     Why?     However,  I  am  listening! 

Sus.  I  do  so,  because  I  know  that  you  are  the  muse  who  inspired  this 
poet. 

Flass.     No  vulgarity,  if  you  please. 

Yulia  [gently].     He  can't  do  without  it. 

Sus.  Pray  don't  interrupt  me.  When  I  have  finished,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  everything  I  have  said.  Yes,  Marya  Lvovna,  you  are,  so  to 
speak,  a  person  of  ideas.  Somewhere  you  are  accomplishing  something 
mysterious,  perhaps  something  great,  historical.  But  that  doesn't  concern 
me.  Evidently  you  believe  that  your  activity  gives  you  the  right  to  treat 
people  haughtily. 

Marya  [calmly].     That  isn't  true. 

Sus.  You  undertake  to  influence  and  teach  everyone.  You  have 
taught  this  young  man  to  denounce  everyone. 

Flass.     What  nonsense  you  are  talking ! 

Sus.  [vehemently].  Hold  on,  young  man!  Until  now  I  bore  your 
impudence  patiently.  ...  I  must  tell  you  that  if  we  do  not  live  as  you 
wish  us  to,  esteemed  Marya  Lvovna,  we  have  our  reasons.  We  endured 
and  suffered  in  our  youth.     It  is  but  natural  that  having  arrived  at  years  of 
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maturity  wc  should  want  to  enjoy  good  living  and  peace  —  in  a  word,  to  re- 
ward ourselves  abundantly  for  the  anxious  and  hungry  years  of  our  youth. 

Shal.  [dryly'] .     Whom  do  you  mean  by  *  we,'  if  you  please? 

Sus.  [getting  more  excited],  Wei  I,  you,  he,  all  of  us.  Yes,  we 
are  all  children  of  mechanics  and  of  the  poor.  We  lived  through  days  of 
anxiety  in  our  youth.  Now,  in  our  mature  years,  we  wish  to  lead  an  easy  and 
restful  life.  That's  our  psychology.  You  don't  like  it,  Marya  Lvovna? 
But  it's  quite  natural,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  Primarily,  my  most 
esteemed  Marya  Lvovna,  you  must  consider  the  man,  and  all  the  other  ab- 
surd details  follow.  Therefore,  pray  don't  disturb  us.  Even  if  you  abuse 
us,  or  incite  others  to  abuse  us,  or  call  us  liars  and  cowards,  not  one  of  us 
will  undertake  a  life  of  public  service  —  no,  not  one. 

Dud.     What  a  cynic  1     You  would  better  stop  1 

Sus.  [becoming  more  excited],  I  will  speak  for  myself.  I  am  no 
longer  a  youth.  It  is  useless  to  teach  me,  Marya  Lvovna.  I  am  a  man  of 
mature  years,  a  commonplace  Russian,  a  Russian  resident,  and  nothing  else. 
This  is  my  plan  of  life.  I  prefer  to  remain  a  resident.  I  shall  live  as  I 
choose,  and  I  defy  all  your  sermons,  appeals,  and  ideas  1  [He  claps  his  hat 
upon  his  head  and  quickly  disappears  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  Zamy- 
SLOFF,  Bassoff,  and  Shalimoff  go  aside  and  converse  in  low,  animated 
tones.  Varvara  and  Marya  make  another  group.  Yulia,  Colon,  and 
DuDAKOFF,  with  his  wife,  form  another  group.  General  excitement.  Ka- 
LERiA,  crest-fallen,  stands  alone  under  the  pine  tree.  RuMiN  xvalks  up  and 
down  excitedly.] 

Vlass  [going  aside  and  clasping  his  head  in  his  hands] .  Devil  take  it 
all!      [Sony a  follows  him  and  talks  to  him,] 

Marya.  But  this  is  hysterics  I  Only  the  man  who  is  laboring  under 
a  mental  stress  can  make  a  show  of  himself  in  this  way  I 

Rumin  [to  Marya].     You  see  how  distressing  the  truth  is! 

Var.     Yes.     It's  very  sad. 

Colon  [to  Yulia].     I  understand  nothing  —  absolutely  nothing. 

Yulia  [to  Marya].     Tell  me,  my  dear,  has  he  offended  you? 

Marya.     Oh,  no.     He  wronged  himself. 

Colon.     These  are  strange  doings ! 

Dud.  [to  his  wife].  Wait  a  moment.  [To  Colon.]  This  is  like 
an  abscess,  —  an  abscess  of  the  soul,  —  such  as  may  occur  to  any  of  us. 
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IHe  waves  his  hands,  greatly  agitated,  and  cannot  speak.'\ 

Yulia.     I  say,  Nicolas  Petrovitch  — 

Zam.  [approaching  her"].     All  this  has  unnerved  you. — 

Yulia.  Not  at  all.  But  I  can't  remain  here  any  longer.  Please  ac- 
company me. 

Zam.  It  is  all  so  absurd.  And  the  host  prepared  such  a  '  palatable' 
surprise.     It's  too  bad  I 

Yulia.     We  have  had  enough  surprises.     [  They  go  out."] 

Shal.  [approaching  Kaleria]  .     Well,  what's  your  opinion  ? 

Kal.  It's  dreadful  I  It's  like  slime  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
it  strangles  me.     [Bassoff  goes  to  Vlass  and  slightly  pulls  his  coat  sleeve.] 

Vlass.    Well,  what  is  it? 

Basso f  [taking  him  aside],     I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Rumin  [to  Varvara,  greatly  excited].  This  avalanche  of  spiteful 
vulgarity  has  crushed  my  soul  1  I  am  completely  upset.  Good-bye,  I  am 
going.  I  came  to  take  leave  of  you.  I  had  hoped  to  spend  such  a  pleasant 
evening  —  my  last  one.  —  Now  I  am  going  away  forever.     Good-bye. 

Far.  [without  heeding  him"].  Do  you  know  what  I  thought?  I 
thought  that  Sussloff  was  more  sincere  than  any  of  us.  He  certainly  was. 
He  expressed  brutally  the  bare  truth  which  the  others  did  not  dare  to  express. 

Rumin  [retreating].  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?  Is  that  your  fare- 
well 1     Heavens  1     [He  retreats  to  the  rear  of  the  stage.] 

Bas.  [to  Vlass].  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  distinguished  yourself  I 
What's  to  be  done  now  ?  You  have  offended  your  sister,  Yakov,  who,  you 
know,  is  a  writer  and  respected  by  all  and  myself ;  also  Sussloff  and  Rumin. 
You  should  apologize. 

Flass.     Apologize  I     To  them ! 

Bas.  Well,  what  of  that?  You  can  say  *I  was  only  joking.  I 
wanted  to  make  you  laugh,  and  overstepped  the  limits.'  —  They  will  excuse 
you.  They  are  all  used  to  your  eccentricities ;  they  know  that  you  arc  prac- 
tically a  clown  I 

Flass  [shouting] .     Go  to  the  devil !     You  are  a  clown  yourself ! 

Sony  a.     Gentlemen,  spare  us  I 

Far.     What's  the  matter  with  you,  Vlass  ? 

Marya.     This  is  a  wave  of  lunacy  I 

Colon.     Vlass,  you  had  better  go. 
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Bos.     I  am  offended,  too. 

Var.     Serguey !     Vlass  1     I  beg  of  you  1 

Bos.     No,  I  am  not  a  clown  1 

Var.     Vlass,  don't  you  dare  I 

Floss.  Only  my  regard  for  roy  sister  prevents  me  from  telling  you.  — 
[Kaleria  approaches  themJ] 

Sasha  [to  Varvara].     Shall  I  serve? 

Far.     Go  away. 

Sasha  [aside  to  Colon]  .  It  would  be  much  better  to  serve  1  When 
the  master  sees  the  food  and  the  table  he  will  be  pacified. 

Colon  [to  Sasha]  .     Clear  out  1 

Bas.  [to  Vlass].  No.  Come,  come.  [Suddenly  turns  ferociously 
to  Vlass  and  shouts :li     You  are  nothing  but  a  kid  I 

Kal.     Serguey,  this  is  absurd  I 

Bas.     Yes,  a  kid — that's  a  fact  I 

Shal.  [taking  Bassoff  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  of  into  the  house. 
Sasha  follows  them].     I  don't — 

Marya.     Oh,  Vlass,  you  are  to  blame  I 

Vlass.     So  you  blame  mef 

Sasha  [to  Bassoff].     Shall  I  serve? 

Bas.  Get  outl  I  am  nothing  here!  I  am  not  master  in  my  own 
house  I     [  They  all  go  in.] 

Marya  [to  Sonya].  Take  him  to  our  house.  [To  Vlass.]  Go 
with  her. 

Flass.  Forgive  me.  And  you,  sister,  forpvc  me,  too.  I  am  to 
blame.     My  poor  little  sisterkin,  do  go ! 

Far.  [in  an  undertone"] .     Where,  where,  shall  I  go  ? 

Colon.  To  my  house.  That  would  be  so  nice !  [Nobody  hears  him. 
He  sighs  and  slowly  goes  towards  Sussloff's  house.] 

Marya.     You  had  better  come  to  my  house,  Varya. 

Far.  I  am  coming  by  and  by,  Vlass.  [Varvara  goes  into  the  house, 
while  Marya,  followed  by  Vlass  and  Sonya,  goes  toward  the  forest. 
Kaleria,  completely  overcome  and  tottering,  also  goes  into  the  house.] 

Olga.  This  is  scandalous,  and  so  unexpected.  Did  you  understand 
what  it  all  meant,  Kyrill  ? 

Dud.     Yes,  I  understood.     Sooner  or  later  we  were  all  bound  to  get 
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disgusted  with  one  another,  and  now  it  has  come  to  pass.  Vlass  hit  the 
mark.     But  you  should  go  home,  Olga  1 

Olga.  Wait  a  moment.  This  is  so  exciting  I  Perhaps  something 
else  will  happen  I 

Dud.  Don't,  Olga.  That  isn't  right ;  we  must  go  home !  The  chil- 
dren are  screaming  and  crying!  Volka  has  abused  the  nurse.  She  is 
angry,  and  he  says  she  pulled  his  ear.  In  general,  there  Is  a  catastrophe 
there.     I  told  you  long  ago  that  you  ought  to  go  home. 

Olga.     You  didn't. 

Dud.  I  did!  We  stood  here,  and  you  were  speaking  about  Bassoif 
when  I  told  you. 

Olga.     You  told  me  nothing. 

Dud.  I  don't  know  why  you  dispute?  I  remember  it  distinctly.  I 
said,  '  Go  home ! ' 

Olga.  You  couldn't  have  said,  *  Go  home  I '  Only  children  and  ser- 
vants are  addressed  in  that  way  I 

Dud.     You  are  a  quarrelsome  woman  I 

Olga.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  I  And  you  promised  to  con- 
trol yourself ! 

Dud.  [walking  away"].     Don't.     This  is  idiotic!     Just  like  a  woman! 

Olga  [follomng  him'].  Idiotic!  And  I  am  nothing  but  a  woman. 
[fVith  tears  in  her  eyes.]  Thank  you!  [They  disappear  in  the  forest. 
The  stage  remains  empty  for  a  few  moments.  It  grows  dark.  Bassoff 
and  Shalimoff  re-enter  the  veranda.] 

Shal.  [to  Bassoff].  You  should  be  something  of  a  philosopher,  my 
dear  fellow.     It's  absurd  to  get  excited  over  such  trifles ! 

Bas.  It's  very  annoying.  *  Nothing  but  a  kid  1 '  I  hope  you  are  no 
longer  angry  ? 

Shal.  Such  eccentricities  as  those  of  this  unsuccessful  rhymster  are 
common  in  daily  papers !  But  whom  do  they  harm  ?  [  They  descend  the 
steps  and  go  toward  the  open.] 

Sus.  [approaching  with  a  hurried  step] .  I  have  returned.  [  To  Bas- 
soff.] I  am  to  apologize  to  you.  [To  Shalimoff.]  I  beg  your  pardon, 
too !  I  lost  my  self-control  I  But  she  has  exasperated  me  for  a  long  time, 
—  she,  and  people  like  her !  They  are  simply  antagonistic  to  me  1  I  detest 
her  face  and  manner ! 
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Bos.  I  know,  my  friend,  I  know  I  One  should  be  gentle  and  con- 
stderate. 

Shal.  [drylyl .     But  you  overstepped  the  limits  by  your  denunciation ! 

Bos.  [hastily].  That  will  do.  I  agree  to  everything  he  said.  By 
Jove,  to  be  frank,  I  should  like  this  lady  to  understand  that  — 

Sus.  All  women  are  actresses.  Russian  women  are  dramatic  actresses 
par  excellence.     They  often  play  the  heroine. 

Bas.  Yes,  it's  very  hard  to  live  with  women.  [  Varvara  and  Marya 
appear  on  the  terrace.'] 

Shal.  We  make  all  those  difficulties  ourselves  I  We  should  under- 
stand that  women  are  still  an  inferior  race. 

Bas.  [as  though  quoting] .  Certainly,  a  woman  is  much  nearer  to  the 
animal  plane.  To  subject  a  woman  to  our  will  it  is  necessary  to  subject  her 
to  a  strong  and  picturesque  despotism.  [In  the  forest,  on  the  right,  a  shot  is 
heard.     No  one  heeds  it.] 

Sus.  A  woman  should  become  a  mother.  Then,  fortunately,  she  is 
in  our  hands. 

Far.  [in  an  undertone,  and  emphatically].     Horrible  1 

Marya.  Heavens!  This  is  dissolution!  It  is  like  the  stench  of 
corpses.  Let's  go,  Varya.  [Sussloff  hems  and  haws  as  he  slowly  with- 
draws.] 

Bas.  [hastily  running  to  his  wife].     Piotr  has  overstepped  the  limit! 

Far.  [to  Shalimoff]  .     It's  you !     You ! 

Shal.  [taking  off  his  hat  and  shrugging  his  shoulders] .    What  did  I  do  ? 

Marya.     Let's  go,  Varya.     Come!     [She  leads  Varvara  away.] 

Bas.  [looking  after  them  inquiringly].  Devil  take  it!  They  heard 
what  we  said. 

Shal.  [with  a  smtle] .     You  are  not  a  good  ally ! 

Bas.  [troubled].  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  anything.  Such  an  irritable 
monster!     Why  say  such  things  heedlessly? 

Shal.  [dryly].  I  am  going  tomorrow.  It's  getting  too  cold  and 
damp  here.     I  am  going  in  now. 

Bas.  [dolefully] .  And  my  sister  is  bawling !  That's  a  fact !  [  They 
go.  Silence.  Pustobaika  and  Kropilkin  come  around  the  corner  of 
Bassoff's  house.  They  are  warmly  clad,  and  carry  watchmen's  rattles  and 
whistles.     Sounds  of  the  piano  come  from  Sussloff's  house.     The  voices 
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of  YuLiA  and  Zamysloff  mingle  in  a  duet  —  *  The  weary  day  I '] 

Pust.  You  can  patrol  this  district,  while  I  patrol  the  other,  —  wc 
must  be  heard  —  and  then  we'll  meet  in  Stepanida's  kitchen  and  have  some 
tea. 

Kro.     We  started  too  early.     They  are  all  awake  yet. 

Pust.  We  must  let  them  know  that  we  are  about,  for  effect.  Go 
along.  — 

Kro.  [going  to  the  left] .     Oh,  Lord  I     All  right  1 

Pust.  Look  at  this  rubbish!  Heathens!  Just  like  drunks,  these 
summer-folks  1  Wherever  they  go  they  clutter  up ;  but  it  is  for  the  likes  of 
us  to  pick  up  after  them.  [He  rattles  and  whistles  energetically.  Kro- 
PILKIN  replies  in  the  same  way.  Pustobaika  goes.  Kaleria  appears 
and  sits  down  under  the  pines,  sad  and  wrapt  in  thought.  She  listens  to 
the  singing,  nods,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  softly  sings.  To  the  right, 
in  the  forest,  the  voice  of  Pustobaika  is  heard.] 

Pust.  [excited  and  speaking  low].  Bless  my  heart!  Who  are  you? 
How  did  this  happen  ? 

[Kaleria  listens  alarmed.] 

Pust.  [appears,  supporting  Rumin].  Shall  I  take  you  to  Bassoff's 
house  ? 

Kal.     Serguey!  Serguey! 

Rumin.     Please  send  for  the  doctor ! 

Kal.  What  happened,  Pavel  Sergueyevitch ?  [To  Pustobaika.] 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Pust.  I  was  patrolling,  and  saw  him  crawling  towards  me,  —  he  says 
he  is  wounded. 

Kal.  Are  you  wounded?  [Calls.]  Serguey!  Send  for  Marya 
Lvovna,  quick !     A  doctor,  quick ! 

Bas.  [comes  running  from  the  house] .  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Rumin.     Forgive  me. 

Kal.     Who  wounded  you  ? 

Pust.  [grumbling] .  Who  could  attack  him  here  ?  He  must  have  done 
it  himself.  No  doubt  about  it!  And  here  is  the  pistol!  [He  takes  a 
pistol  from  his  coat  and  carefully  and  leisurely  examines  it.] 

Bas.     Is  that  you?     I  thought  it  was  Zamysloff,  —  I  thought  that 
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Piotr  had.  —  [He  runs  away  and  shouis:']     Marya  Lvovna  1 

Shal.  [wrapped  in  a  plaid'].     What  is  it?     What  happened? 

Kal.     Are  you  very  much  hurt? 

Rumin.     I  am  ashamed,  —  ashamed. 

Shal.    Perhaps  it  is  not  a  dangerous  wound  ? 

Rumin.  Take  me  away  from  here  —  I  do  not  wish  her  to  see  me. 
Do  take  me  elsewhere ! 

Kal.  [to  Shalimoff] .  Go  on.  —  Call  some  one.  [Shalimoff  goes 
towards  Sussloff's  house.  People  are  running  about.  A  general  com' 
motion.     Marya,  Varvara,  Sonya,  and  Vlass  appear.] 

Marya.  Is  that  you  ?  What  a  pity  I  Come,  Sonya,  help  me.  Take 
off  the  coat.     Don't  get  excited,  —  carefully  1 

Far.     Pavel  Sergueyevitch  I 

Rumin.  Forgive  me.  I  should  have  done  it  thoroughly, — but  when 
a  man's  heart  is  small  and  palpitates,  it  is  hard  to  hit  it.  — 

Var.     Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

Kal.  [to  Rumin,  shouting  hysterically].  It's  cruel.  [Bethinks  her- 
self.]    What  am  I  saying?     Forgive  me  I 

Vlass  [to  Kal£RIa].  Go  away,  go  away,  my  dear,  you  shouldn't  be 
here  I 

[He  goes  towards  the  pines.  Men  are  running  about.  Sussloff, 
Colon,  without  hat  or  coat,  and  with  an  overcoat  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
then  Zamysloff  and  YULIA.  Dudakoff,  disheveled  and  angry.  Olga 
timid  and  uneasy.] 

Marya.     Ah,  there  It  is  I     Well,  that  isn't  serious ! 

Rumin.  People  are  coming  this  way.  Give  me  your  hand,  Varvara 
Michailovna. 

Far.     Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

Rumin.     I  love  you  —  I  can't  live  without  you  I 

Flass  [speaks  with  his  teeth  shut] .    The  deuce  take  you  with  your  love  I 

Kal.  [screams] .  Don't  you  dare !  You  should  not  treat  dying  men 
like  that  I 

Marya  [to  Varvara].  You'd  better  gol  And  you,  sir,  please  be 
calm.     It's  a  trifling  wound.     Ah,  here's  the  doctor  I 

Dud.  Is  he  wounded?  In  the  shoulder?  And  what  an  idea  to  aim 
at  the  shoulder?    You  should  have  aimed  at  the  left  side  or  the  head  —  if 
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you  meant  to  do  it  — 

Mary  a.     What  do  you  mean,  Kyrill  Akimovitch ! 

Dud.     That's  so !     I  beg  your  pardon.     I  see  you  have  bandaged 
already.     Well,  they  can  carry  him  now. 

Bas.     Take  him  to  our  house,  —  don't  you  think  so,  Varya  ? 

Rumin.     There  is  no  need  of  carrying  me.     I  can  walk. 

Dud.     You  can  ?     So  much  the  better. 

Rumin  [he  sways  to  and  fro  as  he  walks.     Bassoff  and  SusSLOFF  su^ 
port  Aim].     There  it  is!     I  had  no  luck  in  living  and  none  in  dying, 
am  a  miserable  creature  I     [He  is  led  into  the  house.'] 

YuUa.     He  is  right. 

Zam.  [dolefully'] .     What  a  sad  comedy  I 

Pust.  [to  Colon].     I  found  him. 

Colon.     All  right. 

Pust.     I  ought  to  get  something  for  a  drink ! 

Colon  [reprovingly] .  You  should  be  more  disinterested.  [He  givi 
him  a  coin.] 

Pust.     Thank  you,  sir. 

Kal.  [to  Varvara].  Is  he  dying?  I  should  have  been  the  one  to  d 
it.     Don't  you  think  so,  Varya  ? 

Far.  Don't  talkl  [Hysterically.]  How  disgusting  we  all  are 
And  why? 

Shal.  [to  Marya].     Is  his  wound  dangerous? 

Marya.     No. 

Shal.  Hml  Not  a  pleasant  accident  I  Allow  me,  Varvara  Mich 
ailovna  I 

Far.  [shuddering].     What  is  it? 

Shal.     A  few  minutes  ago  you  heard  the  words  — 

[Bassoff,  Sussloff,  and  Dudakoff  come  out  of  the  house.] 

Bas.     We  laid  him  down  — 

Far.  Say  no  more.  —  I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  explanation.  I  hate 
you  all!     You  are  miserable  people  I     Miserable  wretches! 

Flass.  One  moment,  sister.  Let  me  explain :  You  are  all  masques  I 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  try  to  tear  off  the  tatters  that  cover  your  lies  —  your 
vulgarity,  —  the  niggardliness  of  your  feelings  and  the  prostitution  of  your 
thoughts.     [Shalimoff,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  walkj  of.] 
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Mary  a.     Don't  1     It's  useless ! 

Var.  No ;  let  them  listen !  I  have  dearly  paid  for  my  right  to  speak 
ifrankly.  They  have  distorted  my  soul,  poisoned  my  life.  Was  I  like  this 
formerly  ?  I  have  lost  my  faith.  —  I  believe  nothing.  —  I  have  no  energy 
—  nothing  to  live  for !     Was  I  like  this  before  ? 

Yulia.     I  can  say  the  same.     Indeed  I  can. 

Olga  [to  her  husband].  Look  at  Varvaral  She  is  beside  herself  — 
she  looks  positively  wicked  1     [Dudakoff  waives  his  wife  away.] 

Bos.  Don't,  Varya,  don't !  Can't  you  say  all  this  in  a  different  way  ? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  excite  yourself  for  this  Rumin  ?  What  if  he  is  an  idiot, 
is  it  worth  while  for  his  sake  ? 

Far.     Go  away,  Sergueyl 

Bos.     My  dear  friend ! 

Far.  I  never  was  your  friend,  or  you  mine  I  Never !  We  were  only 
man  and  wife !     Now,  we  are  strangers  I     I  will  leave  you  now ! 

Bas.  Where  will  you  go?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Varya? 
Saying  such  things  before  people,  on  the  street? 

[SusSLOFF  stands  still  in  the  rear,  at  the  stage."] 

Far.     There  are  no  people  here. 

Marya.     Come,  Varya. 

Yulia.     Don't  interfere !     Let  her  say  all  she  wants  to. 

Colon  [sadly].     How  sad  this  all  is! 

Kal.  [to  Marya]  .     What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Marya.     Calm  yourself.     Help  me  to  get  her  away. 

Far.  Yes,  I  will  go,  far  away  from  here  where  all  is  rotting  around 
me.  Away  from  the  idlers !  I  want  to  live !  I  will  live  and  be  busy,  I 
will  do  something  to  harm  you.  I  will  oppose  you  I  [She  looks  at  them 
and  shouts  desperately :]     I  curse  you  all  I     I  curse  you  I 

Flass.  That  will  do,  sister!  [He  takes  her  hand  and  leads  her 
away.] 

Bas.  [to  Shalimoff].     Why  don't  you  help  me  to  put  a  stop  to  this? 

Shal.  [smiling  calmly].  Give  her  a  glass  of  cold  water —  What 
else  can  you  do  ? 

Yulia  [approaches  Varvara].  How  glad  I  should  be  to  go  away 
also  I 

Bas.     Varya !     Where  are  you  going?    You  are  doing  wrong,  Marya. 
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You  are  a  doctor  and  should  quiet  her. 

Marya.     Leave  me  alone. 

Colon  [to  Bassoff].  All  I  can  say,  is  that  you  are  an  innocent  ras- 
cal.    [He  follows  Varvara  and  Vlass  into  the  woods,  on  the  right. ^ 

Kal.  [sobsl .     And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?    Where  am  I  to  go  ? 

Sony  a  [going  up  to  her] .     Come  to  us,  —  come  I 

[She  takes  Kaleria's  arm  and  leads  her  away  J] 

Yulia.     Well,  Piotr  Ivanovitch,  let's  go  home  and  continue  our  life. 

Bas.  How's  that  ?  You  are  all  insane  today.  This  fool  of  a  Rumin ! 
It's  all  owing  to  his  stupid  nerves!  Yakov,  why  don't  you  say  something? 
Why  do  you  laugh?  You  believe  they  are  not  in  earnest?  So  unexpected 
and  all  of  a  sudden  I  Bang  I  And  everything  gone  to  the  devil !  What  is 
to  be  done,  now  ? 

Shal.  Calm  yourself,  my  friend.  This  is  only  rhetoric  on  history's 
soil,  —  believe  me  I  [He  takes  Bassoff's  arm  and  leads  him  toward  the 
house.  Dudakoff,  with  his  arms  behind  his  back,  comes  out  of  the  house 
and  paces  slowly  towards  the  right*] 

Bas.     Deuce  take  it  all  I 

Shal.  [with  a  smirk].  Calm  yourself.  You  see  the  Sussloffs  went  off 
to  continue  their  life.  —  Let  us,  also,  calmly  continue  ours. 

Olga.     Will  he  die,  Kyrill? 

Dud.  [gloomily].     No,  —  Come  on.  —  No  one  will  die. 

Shal.  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  all  this  —  the  people  and  all  that  happens 
to  them  is  so  meaningless!  So  insignificant  I  Pour  me  out  scxne  wine! 
[  The  faint  whistling  of  the  watchman  is  heard  in  the  distance.] 


DAS  TRUNKNE  LIED. 


By  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JVilliam  Benjamin  Smith 


MAN  I     Give  earl 

What  saith  the  Midnight  deep  and  drear? 
'  From  sleep,  from  sleep 
I  woke  and  from  a  dream  profound :  — 
The  world  is  deep, 
And  deeper  than  the  day  can  sound. 
Deep  is  its  woe,  — 

Joy  —  deeper  still  than  heart's  distress ; 
Woe  saith.  Forgo  1 
But  Joy  wills  Everlastingness, 
—  Wills  deep,  deep  Everlastingness  I ' 


Nietzsche  wrote: 

O  Mcnsch!    Gicb  Achtl 

Was  spricht  die  ticfc  Mittemacht? 

"  Ich  schlief ,  ich  schlicf  — , 

"  Aus  tief em  Traum  bin  ich  erwacht  :— 

Die  Welt  ist  ticf, 

Und  tiefer  als  der  Tag  gedacht. 

Ticf  ist  ihr  Wch  — , 

Lust  —  ticfcr  noch  als  Herzeleid: 

Wch  spricht:  Vcrgch! 

Doch  alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit — , 

—  will  ticfc,  ticfc  Ewigkeit!" 
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Tillc  translates: 

O  man!     Lose  not  sight! 
What  saith  the  deep  midnight? 

"  I  lay  in  sleep,  in  sleep ; 
From  deep  dream  I  woke  to  light. 
The  world  is  deep, 
And   deeper   than   ever   day   thought   it 

might. 
Deep  is  its  woe, — 
And  deeper  still  than  woe  —  delight. 
Saith  woe:    '  Pass,  go! 
Eternity's  sought  by  all  delight,  — 
Eternity  deep  —  by  all  delight ! '  " 


The  original  may  be  drunk,  Nietzsche  called  it  *  Das  trunkne  Lied,' 
but  Tille's  translation  is  not  only  *  drunk,'  it  is  also  disorderly.'  As  it 
cannot  be  locked  up  from  the  public,  here  is  a  corrective,  a  rendering  that 
does  not  gratuitously  smutch  the  brightest  gem  in  the  coronet  of  Nietzsche's 
fame. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  A.  PALACIO 

VALDES 

By  S.  Griswold  Morley 

A  MADRID  bookseller  remarked  not  long  ago  that  the  novels 
of  Valdes  were  the  only  books  for  which  he  found  a  market 
in  the  United  States.  If  one  were  to  infer  from  that  sweeping 
statement  that  the  name  of  Valdes  is  widely  known  in  our 
country,  he  would  be  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the  kindly 
efforts  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  and  Mr.  Howells,  and  the 
fact  that  all  but  three  of  his  fifteen  novels  have  been  translated  into  English, 
Valdes  seems  to  be  still  a  stranger  to  the  general  reading  public  here.  His 
name  is  absent  from  the  pages  of  literary  reviews  in  which  Zola  and  d^An- 
nunzio  are  mentioned  half  a  dozen  times  a  month.  So  another  attempt  to 
render  it  more  familiar  can  hardly  be  out  of  place.  Moreover,  his  latest 
novel  is  prefaced  by  the  wish,  *  May  this  my  last  song  be  the  sweetest  of  all ; ' 
and  that  expression,  even  if  not  taken  literally,  lends  a  certain  color  of  time- 
liness to  a  review  of  his  work  at  this  moment. 

It  is  seldom  easy  for  a  Spanish  author  to  establish  a  popular  cult  out- 
side his  own  land,  Cervantes  being  the  great  exception.  In  general,  works 
coming  from  the  Iberian  peninsula  are  dipped  too  thoroughly  in  the  ex- 
treme nationalism  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  established  there  and  which 
has  been  the  basis  for  Spain's  strength  and  weakness  ever  since.  The  Span- 
iard's point  of  outlook  over  the  social  and  moral  world  is  seldom  ours,  and 
often  the  very  events  which  he  describes  are  so  strange  to  us  that  we  can 
hardly  credit  their  possibility.  Hence  perhaps  we  have  grown  wary  of 
Spanish  local  reputations,  and  hesitate  before  letting  ourselves  be  persuaded 
to  take  them  seriously. 

Such  reluctance  has  no  place  in  dealing  with  the  writings  of  Valdes. 
If  he  was  bom  with  any  provinciality  it  has  disappeared  before  the  wider 
knowledge  of  the  traveler  and  philosopher.  He  is  not  a  blind  eulogist  of 
the  habits  of  his  countrymen;  neither  on  the  other  hand  does  he  use  his 
breadth  of  view  to  propagate  at  home  the  cause  of  liberty  and  education. 
He  enters  no  controversy  about  affairs  of  church  or  state,  he  has  been  the 
mover  in  no  political  revolutions;  he  is  content  merely  to  describe  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  moving  in  a  frame  of  such  native  customs  as  possess 
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charm  and  interest  without  being  exotic.  On  account  of  his  very  modera- 
tion he  has  never  been  really  popular  at  home.  He  is  the  least  known  to 
his  compatriots  of  all  the  living  Spanish  novelists  of  the  front  rank.  Valera, 
the  half-mystic  philosopher  and  statesman,  Pereda,  the  pessimistic  ultra- 
montane, are  members  of  the  Spanish  Academy;  Perez  Galdos,  the  radical, 
has  in  addition  the  more  significant  honor  of  naming  a  street  in  Madrid; 
but  Valdes  remains  without  external  reward. 

The  fact  is  that  he  never  can  be  a  truly  popular  author  in  any  country. 
In  his  own  words,  *  Those  who  like  myself  hate  all  excess  will  never  find 
favor  with  the  public'  From  the  nature  of  his  work  the  lovers  of  it  must 
always  be  restricted  to  a  small  circle  of  those  who  are  willing  to  think  as 
they  read,  —  and  not  only  to  think,  but  to  ponder,  to  search  for  delicate 
beauties  in  the  middle  of  long  paragraphs,  to  read  with  appreciation  caress- 
ing descriptions  where  every  word  has  its  effect.  Valdes  sprinkles  the  dra- 
matic element  with  a  sparing  hand.  That  is  due  partly  to  his  system  of 
OHnposition,  as  we  shall  see,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  inward  crises  interest 
him  more  than  outward  ones. 

His  novels  cannot  well  be  lumped  together  for  discussion.  Each  one 
has  its  peculiar  savor,  and  the  diverse  themes  include  life  among  laborers, 
high  society,  philosophy,  religion,  and  pure  emotion.  For  this  reason,  and 
In  order  to  point  out  the  gradual  changes  in  method  which  Valdes  has 
adopted,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  outline  the  books  in  their  chronological 
order.  The  method  is  ^  academic,'  I  know;  so  are  President  Eliot's  speeches 
and  Beethoven's  second  symphony. 

The  first  novel.  El  Seiiorito  Octavio,  is  a  romantic  talc  of  illicit  love 
between  an  ill-treated  countess  and  her  majordomo,  complicated  by  the 
emotional  spasms  of  a  '  virtuoso  of  sensibility.'  No  doubt  the  author  had 
this  book  especially  in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  later  days,  with  characteristic 
self-scrutiny,  ^  I  deplore  the  use  of  certain  theatrical  effects  in  some  of  my 
works.  When  I  wrote  them  I  did  not  give  ear  to  the  advice  of  the  muses, 
but  catered  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  shallow  and  ignorant  public'  And 
yet,  although  El  Seiiorito  Octavio  betrays  the  youth  of  its  author  and  is  of 
small  significance  compared  to  his  later  work,  it  shows  fully  developed  at 
the  very  outset  his  fascinating  style  and  his  unerring  grasp  of  characters  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.  This  inborn  power  to  create  character  enables 
him  to  make  delightful  reading  out  of  many  a  flimsy  plot. 

Marta  y  Maria  (Martha  and  Mary),  the  second  novel,  is  as  well 
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known  as  any  in  America.  More  modest  than  the  first  in  scope  and  more 
congenial  in  atmosphere,  it  is  wrought  out  with  a  perfection  of  detail  and 
sympathy  in  which  Valdes  peculiarly  excels,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
aerial  perspective  of  literature.  It  is  a  simple  story  of  a  few  honest  souls 
in  an  Asturian  coast-town,  without  more  excitement  than  a  dance,  a  picnic, 
and  a  Carlist  uprising  nipped  in  the  bud.  Ricardo,  the  young  marquis  of 
Penalta,  is  betrothed  to  Maria;  but  her  terrestrial  affections  quickly  fade 
before  a  growing  mystic  love  for  Christ  and  his  church.  Her  sister  Marta 
meanwhile,  'cumbered  about  much  serving,'  cherishes  a  silent  love  for 
Ricardo,  whereby  she  wins  him  at  last,  as  Maria  wins  her  way  to  a  convent. 
Merely  a  picture  of  sincere  hearts  drawn  their  several  ways,  the  whole  set 
in  relief  by  a  sweet  sensuousness  which  never  falls  to  sensuality ;  but  Valdes 
has  not  written  anything  since  which  makes  a  closer  appeal  to  whole-hearted 
readers. 

It  matters  less  perhaps  that  he  points  to  a  reversal  of  the  Scriptural 
judgment  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  contemplative  to  the  active  life. 
Though  Mary  of  the  New  Testament  chose  the  better  part  in  sitting  at 
Jesus'  feet,  Valdes  indicates  plainly  enough  that  he  considers  household 
labors  of  more  service  in  this  particular  instance.  Maria,  an  enraptured 
mystic,  intent  only  upon  worship,  saddens  her  lover,  breaks  her  father's 
heart,  kills  her  mother,  with  serene  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  her  aims. 
Marta  goes  about  binding  up  the  wounds  dealt  by  her  sister,  without  ever 
pausing  to  ask  herself  if  her  energies  are  being  directed  toward  the  greatest 
development  of  her  spiritual  nature.  Never  was  the  imposing  selfishness 
of  religiosity  contrasted  more  sharply  with  the  sublime  religion  of  a  useful 
life.  There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  shield,  and  that  was  displayed 
afterwards  in  La  Fc. 

Valdes  has  been  called  the  leader  of  the  French  naturalistic  school  in 
Spain,  but  such  a  label  is  unjust  to  him.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  French  natur- 
alism stands  to  us  for  the  representation  of  man  in  his  brute  nature  alone, 
and  Valdes  always  prefers  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  values.  He  is  a  nat- 
uralist only  so  far  as  that  means  that  he  does  not  willingly  put  any  scene  upon 
his  canvas  which  Nature  could  disown.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  led  at 
times  into  a  Gallicism  foreign  to  his  nature.  El  Idilio  de  un  Enfermo 
(An  Invalid's  Idyll)  is  the  book  which  exhibits  the  tendency  most  clearly. 
An  anemic  young  man  plunges  into  the  country  in  search  of  health,  and 
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whiles  away  his  enforced  vacation  by  beguiling  a  farmer's  daughter.  The 
story  is  marvelously  well  told,  and  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  glories  of 
nature  among  the  Asturian  hills,  but  it  exhales  an  unhealthy  odor,  which 
I  am  sure  must  later  have  become  unpleasant  to  its  author's  nostrils.  Valdes 
never  at  any  time  in  his  career  hesitates  to  describe  the  woridng  of  man's 
lower  instincts  when  it  lies  in  his  path,  and  he  does  it  with  a  healthy  frank- 
ness which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  morbid  gloating  of  d'Annimzio  and 
his  like ;  but  his  favorite  province  is  on  a  higher  level.  Far  from  being  a 
disciple  of  the  French  school,  he  expresses  disgust  for  it  in  plain  language. 
In  the  essay  on  novel-writing  prefixed  to  Los  Majos  de  Cadiz  he  writes: 
^It  is  enough  to  glance  impartially  at  certain  recent  well-known  French 
novels,  which  describe  life  in  the  country  and  in  mining  communities,  to  be 
convinced  that  their  author  has  not  honestly  described  what  he  has  witnessed, 
but  has  with  transparent  artifice  raked  together  into  one  community  all  the 
crime,  obscenity,  and  horrors  that  he  has  read  of  in  the  newspapers  for  sev- 
eral years,  which  happened  in  the  various  departments  of  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  certain  German,  English,  and  Spanish  novels  dealing  with 
rural  life  there  is  found  nothing  but  honesty,  purity,  and  happiness.  This 
is  even  more  false.  .  .  •  With  all  respect  to  both  parties,  I  believe  that 
.  •  .  to  depict  life  as  it  really  is  we  must  expel  anger  from  our  hearts, 
rid  ourselves  of  all  restless  yearning,  and  observe  it  without  prejudice.'  Ab- 
solute sincerity,  then,  is  the  goal  at  which  Valdes  aims,  and  he  almost  always 
reaches  it. 

Jose,  the  fourth  novel,  is  an  unpretentious  story  of  life  in  a  fishing  vil- 
lage, which  has  already  been  translated  into  six  languages.  Its  popularity 
is  due  to  its  simple  charm  and  wide  appeal.  As  Marta  y  Maria  dealt  with 
middle-class  scenes,  Jose  depicts  with  dose  fidelity  the  humbler  sorrows  and 
aspirations  of  those  whose  daily  bread  is  won  by  toil.  Work  is  the  key- 
note of  the  book;  work  to  catch  fish,  and  then  to  sell  them  at  a  fair  price, 
work  to  wrest  life  from  wind  and  water ;  Jose  must  struggle  to  win  a  liveli- 
hood from  nature,  and  to  win  his  sweetheart  from  her  niggardly  mother. 
Yet  the  whole  is  not  depressing,  for  one  feels  a  glory  in  labor  in  the  open, 
with  opportunity  to  see,  and  fight,  and  accomplish.  The  simple  pleasures 
earned  are  all  the  sweeter.  Mr.  Howells  has  rightly  criticised  certain  exag- 
gerations in  the  book,  which  mar  its  perfection  somewhat,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  it  from  ranking  well  in  a  modest  class. 
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At  this  point  in  the  novelist's  career  a  change  in  his  method  begins  to 
be  apparent.  Thus  far  his  stories  have  been  somewhat  restricted  in  scope; 
they  deal  with  few  characters  and  the  scenes  are  all  laid  in  Asturias,  the 
northern  province  where  Valdcs  was  bom.  Henceforth  the  circle  covered 
is  enlarged;  the  ground  includes  the  whole  of  Spain,  from  Madrid  to  Valen- 
cia, from  Cadiz  to  Dijon.  From  unraveling  the  secrets  of  a  few  obscure 
hearts  he  branches  out  with  set  purpose  to  offer  something  like  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  life  and  manners  of  all  Spain.  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
a  bull-fight  is  described  in  one  book,  a  tobacco-factory  in  another,  a  romeria 
in  a  third.  Most  Spanish  novelists  like  to  style  themselves  *  painters  of 
customs ' ;  some  of  them  are  nothing  else ;  and  Valdes,  too,  lays  on  the  local 
color  with  a  full  brush  at  times. 

He  states  his  literary  creed  as  follows:  *The  novel  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  drama  and  of  the  epic,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  like  the  sec- 
ond. Accordingly,  it  is  not  requisite  that  in  it  the  action  should  progress 
rapidly  to  a  close,  as  in  the  drama,  without  ever  turning  aside ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  may  proceed  slowly,  stopping  frequently  to  relate  episodes  or  describe 
places  and  customs,  like  an  epic  poem.'  There  is  no  reason  to  discuss  the 
value  of  this  theory  of  the  novel,  which  doubtless  is  as  good  as  another;  yet 
when  I  have  heard  a  reader  of  Valdes  exclaim,  *Ah,  but  his  plots  are  no 
good ! '  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  was  not  unconsciously  trans- 
lating the  above-quoted  prescription  into  plain  English.  At  any  rate,  as 
Valdes  applies  it  in  this  second  period  of  his  development,  it  means  that  plots 
are,  rather  than  worthless,  non-existent.  Such  books  as  Riverita,  Maximina, 
and  La  Espuma,  with  all  their  qualities  of  charm  and  depth,  are  nothing 
but  collections  of  mild  adventures  hung  on  a  thread  of  one  or  two  lives. 
One  can  hardly  detect  in  them  anything  like  the  statement  of  a  problem  and 
its  solution;  instead  there  are  descriptions  of  characters,  more  descriptions 
of  characters,  and  then  a  relation  of  some  of  their  actions  in  their  several 
spheres. 

For  the  average  reader  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  than  to  wade 
through  the  solid  pages  which  are  intended  to  acquaint  him  thoroughly  with 
the  physical  appearance,  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  and  past  history 
of  the  personages  who  come  upon  the  scene.  He  skips  those  pages  or  com- 
passes them  according  as  he  considers  the  author's  thoughts  more  or  less 
worth  getting  at.     Take  as  a  random  example  of  description,  neither  the 
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best  nor  worst,  the  following  from  La  Espuma: 

'  In  spite  of  his  striking  and  somewhat  weatherbeaten  face  and  his 
martial  bearing,  General  Patino  was  a  counterfeit  veteran.  His  promotions 
had  been  won  without  a  drop  of  bloodshed.  First  instructor  in  military 
science  to  a  person  of  royal  blood ;  then  a  member  of  several  scientific  com- 
missions, and  lastly  employed  in  the  War  Office,  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  all  the  politicians ;  representative  several  times ;  senator  at  last  and  mem- 
ber of  the  highest  military  court;  he  had  never  been  on  a  battle-field  except 
once  when  pursuing  a  rebel  general,  and  that  with  the  firm  intention  never 
to  catch  him.  .  .  .  He  subscribed  to  two  or  three  scientific  reviews ;  he 
quoted  German  names  in  public  when  his  profession  was  alluded  to;  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  reviews  always  remained  unopened  on  his  dressing-table, 
and  the  German  names,  though  well  pronounced,  were  only  empty  sounds 
upon  his  lips.' 

This  is  graphic,  humorous,  well  done  in  short ;  but  it  continues  through 
four  pages,  and  the  person  in  question  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  the 
book.  What  shall  the  reader  do,  then,  when  a  full  quarter  of  a  novel  is 
taken  up  by  such  presentation  of  its  characters,  many  of  whom  drop  subse- 
quently out  of  sight?  Valdes  is  led  to  such  excesses  primarily  by  his  great 
power  of  grasping  and  isolating  a  character.  Like  Dickens  and  Balzac,  he 
finds  it  hard  to  choose  from  the  abundance  of  figures  which  press  about  his 
brain ;  and  when  he  discovered  his  strength  he  did  not  for  a  time  control  it. 
Then,  too,  he  enters  with  such  affectionate  insight  into  the  lives  of  his  crea- 
tions that  he  cannot  bear  to  have  his  readers  misconceive  them ;  and  so  he 
is  lured  along  indefinitely  from  one  illuminating  touch  to  another.  There 
is  only  one  better  way  to  present  character,  —  by  action. 

We  must  hasten  to  modify  such  harsh  strictures  by  pointing  out  that 
these  same  novels  are  full  of  the  greatest  beauties.  What  they  lack  in  sweep 
they  make  up  in  intimate  revelation  of  the  heart.  Riverita  and  its  sequel 
Maximina  are  a  perfect  mine  of  interesting  observations.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  read  only  Maximina,  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  character  of  the  heroine, 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The  two  are  not  separate  stories,  but  merely 
halves  of  the  same  one,  and  they  should  never  be  disjoined.  Together  they 
form  a  real  epic  of  a  man's  life.  We  witness  with  involuntary  sympathy  the 
growth  from  childhood  of  this  native  of  Madrid,  Miguel  Rivera,  so  frank, 
so  clear-sighted,  and  so  human.     We  meet  his  companions  good  and  bad. 
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his  teachers  wise  and  foolish ;  we  see  the  adverse  conditions  which  affect  his 
growth,  and  behold  as  with  our  own  eyes  his  slips  back  and  his  leaps  toward 
an  ideal,  his  small  heart-burnings  and  his  absorbing  passions.  And  when 
Riverita  has  run  his  thorny  course  to  the  end,  after  a  brief  space  of  happi- 
ness with  his  noble  wife,  out  of  so  many  rude  shocks  *  he  learned,  never  to 
forget  it,  the  sublime  truth  which  to  all  eternity  will  soar  above  human 
knowledge  and  sum  up  all  truths,  self-denial/  I  wish  I  could  quote  all  of 
those  fine  closing  pages  of  Maximina,  for  they  show  better  than  any  others 
how  admirably  Valdcs  has  given  expression  to  the  broadest  aspirations  of 
the  human  race. 

He  has  too  keen  an  eye  for  foibles  to  fall  into  sentimentality,  even  in 
this  most  intimate  of  all  his  writings,  but  we  do  not  need  his  statement  that 
Maximina  is  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  for  we  feel  instinctively  that  Rivera  is 
Valdes  himself.  No  other  character  in  all  his  work  is  drawn  with  such  sym- 
pathy, and  no  other  so  embodies  that  spirit  of  subtle  satire  against  human 
futilities  combined  with  deep  reverence  for  the  sacred  things  of  life,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  Valdes  himself. 

To  this  middle  manner,  in  which  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  story  is  broken 
up  by  a  set  purpose  to  describe  local  customs,  belong  a  number  of  novels  of 
more  or  less  importance.  El  Cuarto  Poder  (The  Fourth  Estate,  The  Power 
of  the  Press)  might  be  divided  into  two  separate  books,  having  no  necessary 
connection  with  each  other.  On  one  side  stands  the  story  of  an  unreason- 
ing, all-powerful  love,  which  brings  sorrow  and  destruction  to  those  who  are 
by  chance  bound  to  it.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  in  every  way;  the 
three  chief  characters  are  vividly  real ;  Cecilia  in  particular,  the  type  of  the 
true  woman,  loving  and  suffering  in  silence,  is  a  figure  which  deserves  to 
stand  out  long  in  literature.  On  the  other  side  is  a  satirical  description,  in 
strokes  broad  even  to  caricature,  of  a  Spanish  provincial  town  and  its  ludi- 
crous efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Each  half  is  excellent  in  its  way, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  connection  between  the  two  which  seems  quite  un- 
necessary. One  could  almost  go  through  the  volume  piddng  out  every  other 
chapter,  and  hold  in  one  hand  a  complete  love^tory,  and  in  the  other  a 
society  satire !  As  in  the  Italian  epics,  the  author  spins  one  thread  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  leaves  it  hanging  while  he  departs  to  perform  a  like  office 
for  another  strand  of  his  multiple  cord. 

If  this  be  a  defect,  —  and  the  subsequent  change  in  his  method  indicates 
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that  he  considered  it  such  later  on,  —  it  is  not  the  result  of  haste  or  careless- 
ness, but  of  the  theory  which  he  held  at  that  time.  It  was  much  later  that 
he  praised  the  *  Daphnis  and  Chloe '  of  Longus  above  all  other  novels,  and 
said,  '  I  aspire  to  no  other  fame  in  my  art  than  to  be  called  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  that  immortal  work.'  The  *  Daphnis  and  Chloe '  represents  above 
all  absolute  unity  and  continuity.  It  does  not  contain  a  paragraph  which 
does  not  deal  directly  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  although 
many  charming  glimpses  of  pastoral  life  are  introduced  through  them.  So 
that  Valdes  could  hardly  have  called  himself  a  disciple  of  Longus  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  El  Cuarto  Poder. 

Beside  his  lengthy  descriptions,  however,  he  has  a  gift  which  is  really 
independent  of  mere  local  color;  that  is,  the  inestimable  ability  to  throw 
about  each  of  his  stories  its  own  atmosphere,  into  which  the  reader  enters 
at  the  first  page,  and  from  which  he  never  emerges  till  the  last  is  reached. 
He  has  ^  the  power  to  create  a  mood,'  as  Symonds  said  of  the  painter  Luini. 
That  mood,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  personality  of  the  writer,  varies 
at  will  with  admirable  subtlety.  Thus,  /  Puritani,  the  gem  of  the  collection 
of  short  stories  called  Aguas  fuertes  (Etchings),  is  redolent  of  dead  rose- 
leaves,  of  that  delicate  regret  for  lost  youth  expressed  so  perfectly  in  some 
of  the  poems  of  Ronsard.  In  the  little  northern  fishing  village  of  Rodillero, 
where  the  scene  of  Jose  is  laid,  incessant  labor  against  odds  is  the  keynote ; 
the  scant  enjoyment  of  life  is  closely  bound  up  with  daily  toil.  In  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Sister  Saint  Sulpice) ,  a  story  of  sunny  Seville,  where 
roses  bloom  the  whole  year  round,  merry  leisure  gives  room  for  the  devel- 
opment of  pure  emotion. 

The  steadfast  loves  of  the  bewitching  Sister  and  the  Galician  poet  are 
but  a  pretext  to  present  an  unequaled  picture  of  southern  Spain,  —  the  Spain 
of  romance,  of  the  guitar  and  olive  tree,  which  enjoys  fame  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  geographical  extent.  This  enchanted  air  seems  itself  to  supply 
means  of  subsistence  without  forethought  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the 
gay  out-of-door  existence  seems  to  admit  no  misfortunes ;  we  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  take  seriously  the  shadowy  catastrophes  which  threaten  the 
lovers  now  and  then.  Not  that  the  book  suffers  from  the  nauseating  sweet- 
ness of  UAbbe  Constantin,  for  example ;  it  is  too  lively  a  representation  of 
an  actual  city  for  that;  but  one  feels  from  the  outset  the  demand  of  luxuriant 
nature  herself  that  this  true-hearted  Galician,  slow  yet  astute,  shall  win  his 
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charming  Gloria,  —  and  incidentally  her  fortune,  for  Sanjurjo,  like  every 
good  gallego,  reserves  for  business  a  comer  of  his  brain  which  even  love 
cannot  fill. 

From  such  a  field  of  light-hearted  enjoyment  among  conmion  folk 
Valdes  turned,  as  if  to  emphasize  his  versatility,  to  another  sphere  and  more 
doubtful  pleasures.  La  Esputna  (Froth)  is  professedly  a  picture  of  life  in 
the  Madrid  aristocracy,  —  that  assemblage  of  noble  degenerates  and  rich 
parvenus  which  has  so  little  connection  with  the  real  vitality  of  Spain. 
Valdes  has  been  accused  of  treating  in  this  book  a  society  in  which  he  never 
moved  and  which  therefore  he  could  not  but  misrepresent.  That  is  a 
matter  which  I  cannot  pass  upon ;  my  closest  approach  to  the  upper  circles 
of  Spain  is  an  acquaintance  with  a  Provencal  gentleman  whose  cousin  was 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Portugal.  What  is  fairly  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  society  as  painted,  whether  it  be  faithful  to  the  life  or 
imaginary,  is  rotten  through  and  through,  and  furthermore  that  the  novel 
is  unsatisfactory.  As  regards  the  first  point,  there  is  hardly  a  decent  char- 
acter in  this  gallery  of  high  society  luminaries,  not  to  say  an  honest  or  a 
noble  one.  For  the  second,  the  book  is  scarcely  more  than  a  loose  collection 
of  anecdotes  or  a  description  of  scandalous  habits.  There  is  small  trace  of 
anything  resembling  a  story;  a  protracted  exposition  crowded  with  de- 
scriptions leads  to  a  hurried  end  which  is  rather  a  cessation,  leaving  many 
threads  unknotted.  One  chapter  offers  a  glimpse  at  the  life  of  woricers 
in  a  quicksilver  mine,  by  way  of  demonstrating  somewhat  baldly  the  dis- 
parity between  labor  and  reward  in  this  base  world.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  our  author's  accustomed  skill,  and  the  banker  Salabert  makes  a 
strong  central  figure  for  the  throng  of  money-worshippers,  yet  the  defects 
of  the  work  overshadow  its  excellences.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  novel  of 
Valdes  which  bears  distinct  marks  of  haste. 

From  such  an  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  an  ignoble  subject  we  pass 
to  something  powerful  and  lofty.  La  Fe  (Faith),  though  it  has  some  of 
the  defects  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  works  of  this  middle  stage,  is 
the  most  significant  of  any  for  the  study  of  its  author's  attitude  toward  life, 
and  the  one  which  most  clearly  disproves  the  inconceivably  misleading  state- 
ment of  an  English  critic,  that  Valdes  has  surrendered  his  nationality  to 
French  naturalism.  The  book  is  nothing  else  than  a  confession  of  faith, 
told  through  the  soul-experiences  of  Father  Gil. 
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This  young  priest,  fresh  from  the  theological  seminary,  is  satisfied  at 
first  with  his  charities  and  with  the  beliefs  which  have  been  taught  him. 
Then  he  meets  a  hardened  skeptic,  a  man  of  fine  character  and  learning  far 
superior  to  his  own,  who  awakens  in  him  doubts  never  before  dreamt  of. 
Once  put  upon  the  track  of  investigation.  Father  Gil  is  sufficiently  honest 
with  himself  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  it  can  lead  him.  He  studies  science,  and 
its  answer  seems  to  him  unbearable;  philosophy,  and  its  reasonings  are  in- 
adequate and  contradictory ;  he  turns  in  despair  to  his  superiors  in  the  church, 
and  meets  the  old  familiar  sophistries,  now  appearing  childish.  During  this 
psychological  development  the  position  of  Father  Gil  in  the  town  has 
changed.  His  colleagues  disliked  him  from  the  first,  instinctively  envying 
his  intelligence  and  disinterestedness ;  now  their  enmity  finds  its  opportunity. 
Seizing  upon  a  fatal  indiscretion  of  the  priest  and  the  false  accusation  of  a 
slighted  woman,  they  bring  Father  Gil  to  court  upon  a  terrible  charge;  he 
is  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment.  But  this  over- 
whebning  misfortune,  greater  than  those  which  had  permanently  embittered 
his  friend  the  materialist,  leaves  Father  Gil  serene  and  glad,  for  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  accusation  he  has  found  that  point  of  support  in  life  which 
he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  He  has  found  it  in  Faith ;  not  Faith  in  any 
creed  or  book  or  theory,  but  Faith  based  upon  the  inborn  impulse  of  man's 
hearty  which  says  of  one  thing.  This  is  sublime,  and  of  another.  That  is 
base.  This  Faith  triumphs  over  trials  and  over  reason.  *  The  judge  was 
far  from  suspecting  that,  as  he  entered  the  prison,  the  vicar  of  Penascosa 
had  just  been  released  from  the  dungeons  of  skepticism.  .  .  .  Behind  this 
apparent  life  which  surrounds  us  he  saw  the  real  life,  the  infinite  life,  and 
he  entered  upon  it  with  a  heart  brimming  over  with  joy.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  world  cannot  change  it  nor  time  destroy  it,  for 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  time  and  the  world.' 

This  novel  has  given  offense  to  some  of  the  theologians.  Evidently, 
it  is  not  narrowly  orthodox,  but  it  seems  as  if  one  must  be  strangely  creed- 
bound  who  can  fail  to  find  it  a  source  of  inspiration.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  stylistic  power  of  Valdes  that  he  can  write  a  novel  full  of  philosophy  and 
mysticism  and  yet  carry  the  reader  with  him  in  ever-tightening  grip,  so  that 
the  psychical  crisis  has  an  absorbing  interest  wholly  apart  from  the  course 
of  material  events. 

Valdes  is  not  such  a  shallow  writer  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  the 
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opinions  of  any  of  his  personages  as  his  own,  however  much  sympathy  he 
reveals  for  them.  Like  every  true  artist,  he  reserves  the  right  to  emphasize 
now  one  side  of  his  personality,  now  another.  So  if  the  refined  idealism  of 
Father  Gil  seem  to  us  practical  Americans  a  bit  purposeless,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  the  proper  pendant  to  the  exaltation  of  Worics  which  was 
given  expression  in  Marta  y  Maria.  The  sovereign  quality  of  La  Fe  may 
be  defined  in  words  used  by  a  great  Spanish  critic  in  another  connection :  it 
is  that  '  kind  of  ethical  beauty  which  does  not  always  coincide  with  artistic 
beauty,  but  which  at  times  reaches  that  imperceptible  point  at  which  moral 
emotion  becomes  a  source  of  aesthetic  emotion.' 

Up  to  this  point  extends  what  I  have  called  Valdcs'  middle  style,  — 
that  in  which  description  of  characters  and  customs  almost  smothers  plot. 
In  the  same  class,  though  chronologically  later,  belongs  El  Origen  del  Peih 
samiento  (The  Origin  of  Thought),  which  first  appeared  in  abbreviated 
form  as  a  serial  in  The  Cosmopolitan.  The  book  is  bipartite,  like  El  Cuarto 
Poder;  it  unites  a  love-story  of  no  special  interest  and  a  satire  on  pedantic 
science.  The  lesson  which  the  author  intends  to  convey  is  expressed  in  too 
particular  terms  to  have  a  very  universal  application,  and  a  few  eloquent 
pages  at  the  close  hardly  suffice  to  raise  the  general  level  of  merit  above  that 
which  Valdes'  character-drawing  always  reaches.  Add  to  its  native  faults 
the  alien  sin  of  expurgation,  and  it  is  evident  that  Valdes  was  introduced  to 
the  American  magazine-reading  public  in  the  least  favorable  way. 

With  El  Maestrante  (*  The  Grandee ')  Valdes  begins  to  gain  real  mas- 
tery of  the  vast  material  which  his  ability  to  conceive  distinct  characters 
places  at  his  disposal,  and  which  so  far  had  tended  to  swamp  his  writings. 
He  digests  better  his  matter,  and  substitutes  action  /or  description  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Moreover,  in  El  Maestrante  he  has  had  the  luck  to  hit  upon 
a  theme  of  genuine  power.  *  So  thoroughly  do  I  believe  in  the  importance 
of  the  theme  chosen  for  a  work,'  writes  Valdes,  ^  that  a  fine  and  worthy  sub- 
ject is  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  which  an  artist  can  come  upon  in 
his  life;  it  is  a  real  gift  of  the  gods.'  No  doubt  he  speaks  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, since  it  is  as  story-teller  that  he  is  weakest ;  but  for  once  the  gods 
were  gracious  to  him.  He  has  found  a  subject  both  strong  and  unhack- 
neyed, taken  apparently  from  the  annals  of  some  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children. 

El  Maestrante  differs  much  from  such  a  philosophical  study  as  La  Fe, 
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or  such  a  rambling  description  of  society  as  La  Espuma.  It  is  a  swift, 
straightforward  tragedy  of  pure  human  passion,  drawn  against  the  clear 
but  not  obtrusive  background  of  a  provincial  city.  Illicit  love  brings  with 
it  unbridled  jealousy,  and  that  sweeps  inexorably  on  to  punishment,  awful 
in  that  it  falls  heaviest  upon  one  innocent.  This  novel  gives  an  impression 
of  power  lacking  in  all  the  rest.  It  has  not  the  synmietry  and  serene  pcr- 
fecrtion  of  La  Alegria  del  Capitan  Ribot,  but  it  possesses  a  certain  jagged, 
irregular  beauty  of  its  own. 

In  Los  Majos  de  Cadiz  (the  title  is  untranslatable,  but  it  has  been  called 
The  Gallants  of  Cadiz)  we  have  a  novel  not  conspicuous  in  any  way,  except 
that  in  it  Valdes  continues  his  new-found  ability  to  reproduce  manners  with- 
out overloaded  description.  Here  the  art  is  the  more  striking  since  the 
book  is  avowedly  a  picture  of  a  certain  class  of  Andalusian  society,  —  a 
layer  which  might  be  classified  somewhere  between  the  petite  bourgeoisie 
and  the  day  laborers.  A  simple  story  with  few  actors  suffices  to  present  a 
better  image  of  it  than  some  previous  ill-digested  volumes  succeeded  in  con- 
ve3ring  by  pages  of  description  and  a  multiplicity  of  personages. 

La  Alegria  del  Capitan  Ribot  (The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot)  is  of  far 
different  importance.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  lavish  praises  upon  this 
charming  novel,  when  Mr.  Howells  has  already  done  it  with  such  authority 
and  skill.  It  is  the  fine  flower  of  the  achievement  of  Valdes ;  it  exhibits  all 
his  best  qualities  with  none  of  his  defects.  The  plot  is  not  novel,  perhaps, 
but  the  actors  are  so  human,  the  interest  awakened  so  lively  and  intimate, 
the  action  is  so  concentrated,  the  atmosphere  of  Valencia,  *  land  of  flowers,' 
so  well  conveyed,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  the  book  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  outsider;  one  feeb  himself  drawn  into  the  circle  as  if  a  witness  of  real  life. 

The  story  of  Captain  Ribot  might  well  serve  as  a  model  of  character- 
growth  in  literature.  In  the  first  chapter  his  ruling  passion  seems  to  be  a 
fondness  for  tripe,  as  cooked  by  Seiiora  Ramona.  This  appetite  pales  be- 
fore the  attractions  of  a  married  wcrnian,  Cristina  Marti,  and  occasional 
over-indulgence  in  cognac  leads  him  to  express  his  passion  in  a  manner  not 
at  all  ideal.  But  circumstances  bring  out  the  real  nobility  of  his  character 
as  his  acquaintance  with  the  Marti  family  beccmies  more  intimate.  His 
affection  for  Cristina  rises  to  a  higher  plane,  and  at  the  end  we  see  him 
rejoicing  in  the  pure  love  of  her  child.  Thus  the  joy  of  Captain  Ribot 
passes  in  a  rising  scale  from  the  lowest  physical  desire  to  the  most  unselfish 
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love  known  to  man,  that  for  a  child.  If  anyone  imagines  that  the  moral 
lies  vulgarly  patent  upon  the  surface  of  the  book,  let  him  read  it,  and  in 
reading  find  the  story  so  absorbing  that  he  will  need  to  think  twice  before  he 
perceives  its  real  significance.  So  far  removed  is  the  ethical  teaching  of 
Valdes  from  the  '  east  wind '  type  of  sermonizing. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  if  we  should  wish  it,  to  cast  a  coldly  critical  glance 
at  a  work  in  which  the  author  frankly  throws  himself  at  our  mercy.  Such 
is  La  Aldea  perdida  (The  Ruined  Village),  published  in  1903,  latest  and 
perhaps  last  product  of  Valdes'  pen.  He  entitles  it  a  '  novel-poem,'  and  in 
truth  it  is  a  heroic  epic  in  prose,  cast  within  the  limits  of  a  country  village. 
It  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  author's  youthful  memories,  as  we  are  told  in 
an  impassioned  preface,  and  the  heroes  and  villains,  unvarying  in  their  might, 
loom  up  through  the  mist  of  past  years  in  a  kind  of  mock-Homeric  grandeur. 
They  are  to  be  enjoyed,  not  criticised,  these  accounts  of  epic  battles  between 
the  youths  of  Entralgo  and  the  youths  of  Rivota,  in  which  knotty  cudgels 
descend  on  unprotected  heads  with  surprisingly  mild  results.  Such  scenes 
of  primitive  freedom  and  others  more  peaceful  are  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  pastoral  bliss  in  the  spot  where  Valdes  was  bom,  and  to  which  he 
looks  back  longingly. 

^  Yes,  I,  too,  was  bom  and  lived  in  Arcadia  I  I,  too,  knew  what  it  was 
to  walk  in  holy  innocence  of  heart  through  shady  groves,  to  bathe  in  limpid 
brooks,  to  tread  under  foot  a  carpet  ever  green.  .  .  .  The  cow-bells 
tinkled ;  the  cattle  lowed ;  we  boys  and  girls  walked  behind  the  herd  singing 
in  chorus  some  old  ballad.  Upon  earth  all  was  peace;  in  the  air  all  love. 
•  .  .  Dear  little  spot,  so  well  hidden  I  And  yet,  men  thirsty  for  wealth 
saw  thee.  Armed  with  picks  they  fell  upon  thee,  and  tore  thy  virgin  bosom 
and  profaned  thy  spotless  beauty.'  Rich  deposits  of  coal  brought  upon 
Entralgo  a  railroad,  miners,  blasphemy,  and  crime,  —  the  improvements  of 
civilization.  Civilization  I  At  the  fatal  end  an  old  nobleman,  a  lover  of 
Greek  culture,  exclaims,  '  You  say  that  civilization  is  beginning.  /  tell  you 
that  savagery  is  beginning  I ' 

It  would  be  unfair  to  do  more  than  point  out  how  unconvincing  is  this 
pessimism,  so  rare  in  Valdes.  How  far  is  this  laudator  temporis  acH,  rapt 
in  memories,  from  the  keen  satirist  of  the  old  order  in  La  Espuma  and  El 
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Cuarto  Poderl  The  melodramatic  plot,  the  personages,  Demetria,  Flora, 
Pluto,  half  allegorical  in  essence  as  in  name,  what  havoc  the  scalpel  of 
Valdes  the  literary  critic  would  make  with  them  if  it  were  applied!  I  leave 
to  others  the  ungrateful  task.  It  is  pleasanter  to  enter  whole-heartedly  into 
Arcadia  with  the  novelist-poet,  and  listen  to  his  lyrical  admiration  of  nature. 
Far,  far  back  in  the  depths  of  his  artistic  consciousness,  behind  his  theories 
and  his  training,  Valdes  is  a  subjective  and  emotional  writer;  and  when  he 
chooses,  fully  conscious  of  his  act,  to  loose  the  rein  with  which  he  is  wont  to 
hold  himself  within  the  bounds  of  restrained  art,  we  may  trust  him  to  express 
his  own  excuse  and  deliver  judgment  upon  himself. 

^O  valley  of  Lavianal  O  pure  streams!  O  green  fields  and  thick 
chestnut-groves  I  How  I  loved  you  I  Let  your  perfumed  breath  caress  my 
broi^  an  instant,  let  the  mysterious  echo  of  your  voices  still  ring  in  my  ears, 
let  me  again  see  before  my  eyes  the  radiant  forms  of  those  beings  who  shared 
the  pleasures  of  my  childhood.  I  am  about  to  give  you  the  parting  kiss 
and  cast  you  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  world.  My  breast  is  oppressed,  my 
hand  trembles.  A  secret  voice  tells  me  that  you  ought  never  to  leave  the 
recesses  of  my  heart.^ 

Valdes,  in  casting  a  glance  back  over  his  own  work,  blamed  himself 
for  various  literary  errors.  A  sentence  which  I  have  already  quoted  confessed 
those  occasional  lapses  into  effectism  which,  in  fact,  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent in  his  later  work;  and  that  is  not  his  only  self-accusation.  '  I  repent 
having  begun  to  write  novels  when  too  young.  ...  I  regret  having 
written  more  than  I  should.  Far  from  being  proud  of  the  number  of  my 
woiics  I  am  ashamed  when  I  think  of  the  great  writers  who  in  their  long  and 
laborious  lives  have  not  produced  so  much.  It  is  a  fault  of  the  times  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  escape.'  Imagine  Balzac  making  such  an  admission, 
which  is  truer  of  Balzac  than  of  Valdes !  The  latter,  like  Flaubert,  is  his 
own  keenest  critic,  and  so  we  may  be  allowed,  in  reviewing  his  work,  to  lay 
more  stress  upon  its  beauties,  which  he  leaves  unmentioned. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  his  greatness  that  the  astonishing  variety  in  his 
work  makes  generalization  concerning  it  dangerous.  Do  we  pronounce  him 
an  optimist?  some  one  will  remind  us  of  one  or  two  novels  of  most  depress- 
ing tone.  A  realist?  read  La  A  Idea  perdida.  A  moralist?  how  is  El 
I  ditto  de  utt  Enfermo  to  be  classified  upon  that  basis?  Such  multiformity 
of  creation  simply  means  that  Valdes  is  a  many-sided  man,  and  that  he  takes 
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pleasure  in  giving  expression  now  to  one  mood,  now  to  another.  He  is  not 
a  writer  to  be  labeled  in  a  few  sentences,  but  some  general  lines  may  be 
drawn  with  all  reserve  and  caution. 

The  novel  of  Valdes  is  primarily  a  novel  of  character,  secondarily  of 
manners ;  it  deals  only  occasionally  with  class  problems,  and  least  of  all  with 
events.  The  author  is  interested  above  all  in  his  men  and  women,  who  are 
in  general  average  in  virtue  and  talents,  —  the  kind  of  people  we  meet  every 
day.  The  inner  development  of  these  single  characters  is  his  study,  not 
such  broad  questions  as  political  clashes  of  the  past  or  present,  racial  antag- 
onism, or  the  strife  between  socialism  and  clericalism.  He  has  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  handle  large  masses  after  Zola*s  fashion.  Be  it 
noted  in  passing  that  these  mass-problems,  which  occupy  very  much  some 
novelists  of  the  present,  usually  result  from  passing  or  local  conditions,  which 
interest  the  present  generation  deeply,  but  will  become  obsolete  within  a 
measurable  time.  Valdes,  by  his  very  modesty  of  aim,  attains  a  high  degree 
of  universality.  He  depicts  the  everlasting  struggles  going  on  in  the  human 
heart  between  the  good  angel  and  the  demon ;  the  weak  selfishness  of  one, 
the  self-denial  of  another,  the  unreasoning  passion  of  a  third.  His  power 
to  conceive  character  and  put  it  in  action  with  unerring  consistency  as  well  as 
growth  is  his  first  and  greatest  strength.  His  personages  impress  the  reader 
as  inevitable,  like  the  best  of  Balzac's ;  only  very  seldom  does  one  find  a  per- 
son, like  Paca  of  Los  Majos  de  Cadiz,  who  smacks  of  arbitrary  traits  inse- 
curely dovetailed  together.  The  great  majority  seem  to  have  stepped  into 
the  book  out  of  life ;  and  the  best  of  them,  such  as  Marta  and  her  father  of 
Marta  y  Maria;  Maximina;  Cecilia,  Ventura,  and  Gonzalo  of  El  Cusrio 
Poder;  Cristina  and  Captain  Ribot,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  dur- 
acters  in  fiction  for  reality  and  interest.  The  abnormal  development  of  a 
master-passion,  Balzac's  favorite  theme,  is  not  often  touched  by  Valdes. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  strong  where  Balzac  was  occasionally  weak,  in  com- 
bining truth  with  poetry  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  folk. 

In  directing  the  movements  of  his  actors  Valdes  is  guided  by  a  horror 
of  the  morally  impossible.  Aiming  only  at  perfect  sincerity,  he  is  not  gov- 
erned by  sensationalism  any  more  than  by  a  superficial  idea  of  the  inevitable. 
He  will  not  falsify  reality  to  satisfy  '  poetic  justice,'  nor  is  he  led  astray  by 
the  theory,  more  seductive  nowadays,  which  assigns  success  always  to  the 
well-equipped.     And  so  the  villain  in  Maximina  gets  off  scot-free;  and  An- 
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dres  of  El  IdiUo  de  un  Enfcrmo  accmnplishes  the  ruin  of  a  girl  physically 
and  mentally  his  superior,  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  sequence  of  events. 
¥cw  acts  or  states  bring  inevitable  consequences  in  this  world ;  incompetence 
and  crime  are  not  always  punished,  nor  ability  and  virtue  rewarded.  Con- 
versely, a  given  act  may  be  the  result  of  an  entanglement  of  motives  very 
hard  to  unravel.  ^  They  are  very  few  who  can  explain  the  secret  origins, 
the  fundamental  roots  of  human  actions :  some  because  they  pay  no  attention 
to  psychology,  which  they  deem  useless;  others  endowed  with  keen  and 
subtle  minds,  because  they  use  them  solely  to  search  for  a  selfish  motive; 
hardly  anyone  lifts  the  lid  of  that  magic  chest  of  feelings,  and  longings,  and 
hopes,  and  contradictions,  which  we  call  the  human  heart.'  In  the  narrow 
path  of  the  intimate  psychology  of  human  actions  Valdes  follows  his  own 
delicate  instinct  with  almost  invariable  success. 

Movement  in  his  stories  is  generally  very  leisurely,  as  I  have  indicated. 
This  fault  he  overcame  to  some  extent  in  his  later  work.  His  novels  charm, 
but  do  not  compel ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  all  could  ever  induce 
an  excitable  reader  to  pass  over  his  usual  bed-time  by  half  an  hour.  Not 
that  a  greater  number  of  theatrical  incidents  would  be  desirable;  Valdes 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  the 
purely  sincere  and  natural,  and  when  he  does  aim  at  an  unexpected  effect  he 
often  blunders.  But,  to  quote  his  own  words,  'the  novelist  is  under  an 
imperative  obligation  never  to  bore  his  reader,  to  keep  his  interest  alert,  his 
mind  fettered  by  invisible  bonds,  which  will  carry  him  through  the  imaginary 
world  without  his  feeling  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  upon  police  records  in  order  to  hold  a  reader's  interest,  witness 
*  Eugenie  Grandet.'  Inasmuch  as  he  is  reading  fiction,  not  observing  life, 
how^ever,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  progress  toward  scmie  goal;  and 
that  is  what  Valdes  has  frequently  failed  to  provide.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
ceptions are  El  Idilio  de  un  Enfermo,  El  Maestrante,  and  La  Alegria  del 
Capitdn  Ribot. 

His  style,  however,  is  so  attractive  that  it  counterbalances  in  large  meas- 
ure any  deficiencies  of  structure.  It  possesses  wonderful  power  and  flexibil- 
ity, passing  easily  and  naturally  from  satirical  description  to  earnest  and 
sympathetic  eloquence.  It  is  always  personal,  bearing  a  constant  under- 
current of  the  author's  quiet  humor.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  style  of 
Anatole  France,  without  the  taint;  and  the  comparison  between  the  two 
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writers  might  be  carried  further.  Each  conducts  his  stories  at  the  same 
sauntering  gait,  and  the  archaeological  lore  which  France  turns  to  such  liter- 
ary account  is  represented  in  the  Spaniard  by  a  really  profound  acquaintance 
with  modem  science.  Valdes'  language  is  never  ordinary,  and  one  rightly 
fears  to  skip  a  page  of  description,  lest  one  miss  some  well-turned  phrase  or 
humorously  acute  observation.  His  pages  glow  with  an  inner  light  which 
gives  a  poetic  radiance  to  the  conunonest  occurrences  of  life.  This  light  is 
nothing  else  than  deep  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her  manifestations,  in  the 
acts  of  men  as  well  as  in  the  forests  and  rivers ;  a  sensuous  delight  in  existence 
for  its  own  sake. 

As  an  example  let  me  quote  a  bit  from  a  short  story  called  Solo! 
(Alone  I). 

Fresnedo,  a  hard-working  merchant  of  Madrid,  is  enjoying  a  vacation 
in  the  country  with  his  little  son. 

He  was  sound  asleep,  taking  his  usual  siesta.  A  well-known  voice 
awoke  him. 

*  Papa,  papa  I ' 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  his  son  a  yard  away,  with  his  pinafore  of 
gray  drilling,  his  little  white  shoes,  and  his  tangled  black  hair  falling  in 
ringlets  over  his  forehead. 

*  Papa  .  .  Tata  said  you  didn't  want  .  .  you  didn't  want  .  . 
you  didn't  want  .  .  to  buy  me  a  cart  .  .  and  she  said  .  .  the 
ram  wasn't  mine  .  .  that  it  was  Carmita's  (his  sister),  and  she  doesn't 
let  me  catch  it  by  the  horns  and  she  pricked  my  hand.' 

The  child,  in  pronouncing  this  speech  in  his  pretty  broken  fashion,  stop- 
ping at  each  phrase,  showed  in  his  deep  black  eyes  lively  indignation  and 
great  thirst  for  justice.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  he  was  going  to  burst 
into  tears;  but  his  sturdy  temperament  came  to  the  fore,  and  after  a  pause 
he  closed  his  peroration  with  a  teamster's  ejaculation.  His  father  had  been 
listening  to  him  rapt  in  delight,  urging  him  by  gestures  to  continue,  as  if 
heavenly  music  were  enchanting  his  ears.  At  hearing  the  exclamation  he 
broke  out  in  loud  and  merry  laughter.  The  child  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, unable  to  understand  how  what  made  him  so  angry  could  amuse  his 
papa.  The  latter  could  have  listened  to  him  for  hours  and  hours  without 
moving  an  eyelash.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  his  mother- 
in-law  used  to  tell  her  visitors,  when  she  wished  to  give  her  son-in-law  the 
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coup  de  grace,  and  ruin  him  completely  in  the  public  eye,  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
while  Gayarre  was  singing  La  Favoritaf/f 

*  So,  my  cherub  ?  Doesn't  Tata  let  you  take  the  ram  by  the  horns  ? 
Wait  till  I  get  up,  and  you'll  see  if  I  settle  Tata  I ' 

Fresnedo  drew  his  son  to  him  and  planted  two  tremendous  kisses  on 
his  cheeks,  at  the  same  time  caressing  his  little  head  with  his  hands. 

Fragmentary  as  this  passage  is  when  removed  from  its  context,  I  think 
that  a  careful  reader  cannot  help  feeling  its  charm  at  once.  How  simple 
a  matter,  and  yet  how  exactly  each  touch  is  given  which  sets  before  one  the 
situation,  the  attitudes,  the  shades  of  thought  of  each  actor  I  Will  not 
every  father  see  himself  in  Fresnedo?  Yet  the  fascination  does  not  lie  in 
the  photographic  accuracy  of  the  scene  so  much  as  in  an  indescribable  spirit 
added  to  it,  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  wholesomeness  which  pervades  most  of 
Valdes'  work.  To  the  frankness  which  we  expect  in  a  Latin  writer  he  adds 
great  delicacy  of  feeling,  so  that  although  he  paints  sordid  and  even  brutal 
instincts  at  times,  he  dwells  upon  them  only  enough  to  produce  the  effect  of 
reality  which  he  desires. 

Because  Valdes  is  a  subjective  writer,  we  can  pick  out  of  his  novels 
some  indications  of  his  personal  beliefs,  however  carefully  he  may  refrain 
from  preaching,  or  from  identifying  himself  with  any  of  his  creations.  It 
is  apparent,  for  example,  that  he  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  existing  represen- 
tatives of  the  Spanish  nobility.  Some  of  the  Aguas  fuertes  show  him  in  line 
with  so  many  other  merely  literary  men  as  an  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Clearly,  too,  he  is  not  a  believer  in  any  church  creed,  and  despises 
bigotry  —  or  would,  if  he  were  not  too  wise  to  despise  anything,  —  as  much 
as  he  does  pedantic  science.  Many  of  the  novels,  especially  the  later  ones, 
point  a  moral,  which  does  not  always  He  near  the  surface.  That  moral,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  generalized  at  all,  is  the  old-fashioned  one,  *  Right  living  is 
necessary  to  true  happiness.'  Thus  he  states  himself  that  La  Alegria  del 
Capitdn  Ribot  is  *  a  protest  from  the  depths  against  the  eternal  adultery  of 
the  French  novel.'  Through  almost  every  page  there  runs,  implied  rather 
than  expressed,  a  vein  of  optimism,  which  he  somewhere  attributes  to  indul- 
gence while  a  child  in  certain  very  hard  and  sweet  lozenges,  peculiar  to  the 
town  of  Gijon.  It  is  not  a  devotee's  blind  faith  that  things  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end;  it  is  something  nobler  and  deeper,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
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man*s  higher  aspirations. 

Such  as  this  work  is,  it  will  compare  well  with  that  of  any  novelist  alive 
today.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  too,  that  La  A  Idea  perdida  will  not 
prove  Valdcs'  *  last  song  * ;  for  he  is  only  fifty-one,  and  the  novelist  can  with 
difficulty  remain  silent  for  whom  every  bit  of  surrounding  life  is  worthy 
matter  for  a  story.  In  any  one  of  his  novels  the  student  of  character  will 
find  a  hundred  points  of  interest ;  and  in  a  few,  Marta  y  Maria,  El  Maes- 
irante,  La  Alegria  del  Capitdn  Rihot,  there  is  that  union  of  perfected 
form  and  absorbing  interest  of  theme  which  constitutes  enduring  superiority. 
Yet  those  who  love  Spanish  literature  do  not  seek  in  it  chiseled  form  or  a 
golden  flow  of  words,  such  as  the  Italianates  admire ;  they  look  for  spoD- 
taneityi  sincerity,  and  flashes  of  insight.  After  all  Valdes  is  a  Spaniard  in 
his  artistic  expression,  in  spite  of  his  emancipation  from  peninsularity  of 
view. 

{A  complete  itory  by  Faldet  will  be  published  in  the  Winter  Number  of  PoBT  Lots) 


AN  ITALIAN  LANDSCAPE 

By  Gabriele  D*Annunzio 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Clarence  Stratton 

E,  mute,  still  ride  our  weary  courses 
Thro'  this  old  fathering  earth  where  Peace  expands 
Her  flowers  among  the  works  of  human  hands,  — 
We  hear  the  slow,  sonorous  pace  of  the  horses. 
Then  in  the  sanctity  of  the  night  just  bom, 
There  rises  suddenly  from  the  low  lying  brink 
Of  the  sea,  a  sweet  long  chant.     The  sun  may  sink, 
But  this  sunset  to  us  appears  a  mom. 
I  remember.     Thro*  the  infinitude 
Above  the  silence  of  all  things  ascended 
Unapprehended  still,  a  sense  divine 
Of  peace,  forgetf ulness.     A  multitude 
Of  hills  stood  round,  —  afar  in  slope  descended 
To  meet  the  plain,  Mont  Camo,  god  supine. 


THE  BOOK 

Written  in  a  copy  of  'The  Flame  of  Life'  by  Gabriele  IXAnnunzio 

By  Florence  Brooks 


^     Mj     ^HOU  readst  the  book, 

^       ■       ^     Word  upon  word  unfurls, 


I 


Flower  upon  flower, 
Rhythm  and  riches,  unborn  power  of  rhyme. 
The  drip  of  color  caught  in  a  clear  cup. 
The  wine  of  souls  in  tears,  prismatic,  white, 
Gloweth,  groweth. 

One  sweet  phrase 
Molten  of  divers  jewels 
Shineth  piercing,  and  the  flash 
From  the  dark  translucence 
Of  thine  eyes,  unmined  riches. 
The  shadow  of  thy  soul 
Darkens  and  lightens. 

And  thus  the  book 
Thy  thought  did  linger  over 
Bending  as  a  lover. 
Hath  drunk  thy  beauty. 
Thrills  with  thy  nobility. 
Throbs  with  thy  passion. 
Gives  thee  to  me  I 

0  the  mystic  birth 
Shows  in  the  pangs 
Powerfully,  thy  superb  being. 
As  a  strong  bush 

Of  daric  roses  in  shadow 

1  see  thy  abundance  before  me 
Splendid,  compelling. 

(Ill) 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE 

FLAME  OF  LIFE 

By  Florence  Brooks 

IT  would  be  a  mean  world  if  ardor  had  not  its  chance,  a  wanton  world 
if  passion  had  not  its  use.  Health  is  as  beholden  to  the  ecstasies 
as  to  the  lethargies  in  nature's  alternation.  No  specific  creation 
would  renew  art  or  life  without  the  abandonment  to  law,  not  rule. 
In  virtue  of  creative  power  a  man  steps  away  from  the  crowd  of  the 
passive.     They  follow  him. 

In  the  mind  of  D'Annunzio's  poet,  Stelio  Effrena,  surging  with  Latin 
ardors,  is  an  anomaly.  This  poet,  who  is  D'Annunzio  himself,  gathers  to 
him  the  Gothic  mystery.  His  effort  to  bare  mystery,  to  grasp  it,  makes  the 
book  unique.  The  burning  flame  flares  into  the  mist  of  spirit  which  is  the 
impalpable  of  art.     He  does  not  lose  himself,  he  gains  others. 

Gabriel  D'Annunzio  is  a  symbolist.  His  mastery  of  his  own  forms  of 
symbolism  is  prefigured  in  other  work,  but  is  more  perfect  in  *  The  Flame  of 
Life.'  In  the  development  of  time  the  greatest  works  reach  symbolism. 
Filled  with  images,  instilling  power  with  ever  fresher  and  more  wonderful 
symbols,  this  book  elucidates  the  psychology  of  creation.  It  is  a  message  of 
a  poet  to  poets,  of  a  creator  to  creators.  It  is  the  solitary  utterance  of  the 
consciousness  of  creative  processes. 

In  this  study  of  creative  force  shown  in  the  spiritual  realm  the  char- 
acters of  the  poet-lover  and  the  actress  are  symbols.  It  is  no  mere  personal 
exposition.  The  author  displays  the  man  and  the  woman,  translated  to  spir- 
ituality through  sensuality,  in  their  eternal  and  supreme  use,  fused  for  the 
work  that  is  to  come.     The  flesh  falls  away  and  leaves  the  live  soul. 

For  his  little  hour,  Stelio  Effrena  becomes  one  of  the  creators.  He 
proceeds  with  joy,  for  he  is  a  man.  ,  Mystery,  the  unfolding  of  wonder,  is 
symbolized  in  La  Boscarine,  whom  he  names  Perdita.  The  man  is  strong 
and  bright,  but  she  is  poignant  with  tragic  fate.  She  is  the  vision,  he  the 
seer;  she  substance,  he  the  maker.     She  Is  the  fuel,  he  the  flame. 

To  enhance  the  perpetual  energy  of  man  D'Annunzio  uses  the  melan- 
choly limitation  of  woman.  This  deep-souled,  dumb  woman  '  gave  him  the 
idea  of  a  deep  shut-up  house,  where  violent  hands  suddenly  opened  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  causing  them  to  turn  on  their  corroded  hinges.'     And 
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*  to  her  it  was  given  to  prolong  such  a  state  of  intensity  by  a  supreme  effort 
.  .  .  he  moved  in  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  his  natural  mode  of  being, 
ceaselessly  enjoying  the  miraculous  world  of  his  own  that  he  renewed  by  an 
act  of  continual  creation/ 

And  when  the  poet  had  drawn  on  this  woman,  his  Perdita,  to  live  in  '  a 
higher  zone  of  life '  to  suffer  *  the  transfigurations  that  it  should  please  the 
Life  Giver  to  work  in  her  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  constant  desire  of 
poetry  and  beauty '  ...  he  brought,  in  her  as  he  had  In  himself,  '  the 
intimate  marriage  of  art  with  life,  and  he  thus  found  in  his  own  substance  a 
spring  of  perennial  harmonies.' 

He  becomes  multanime,  says  (in  an  earlier  work)  D'Annunzio,  to 
whom  the  idea  is  not  new.  The  souls  thus  created  are  germinated  from  '  the 
ideas  caused  to  blossom  on  the  permanent  basis  of  his  being.  .  .  .*  And 
either  gradually  or  all  at  once  they  become  *new  souls.  .  .  .*  The 
creator's  'center  of  gravity  is  displaced,  his  personality  becomes  another 
personality.     .     .     .     He  becomes  multanime.' 

The  creator  does  not  lose  himself,  he  gains  others. 

Intellectually  he  recognizes  *  in  the  woman's  mystery  the  surviving 
power  of  the  primitive  myth  .  .  .  the  renewed  initiation  of  the  deity 
that  has  fused  all  energies  in  one  single  ferment.     .     .     .' 

From  its  pages  *  The  Flame  of  Life '  pours  the  whole  earthly  material 
which  Stelio  Effreno  found  and  garnered  for  joyous  creation. 

*To  create  with  joy'  is  the  text  of  his  splendid  speech  at  the  poet's 
festival,  flushed  with  Venetian  color.  An  'unknown  power  converged  in 
him,  abolishing  the  limits  of  his  own  person  and  conferring  a  fulness  of  his 
solitary  voice.'  The  significances  of  sense  penetrate  'the  greater  depths 
until  they  come  upon  the  great  mystery  and  shudder.'  Their  *  vision  pro- 
Icmgs  itself  upon  the  veil  upon  which  life  has  painted  the  voluptuous  images 
that  give  pleasure.' 

The  speaker  describes  the  beautiful  city  of  art,  his  Venice,  as  a  woman 
'  palpitating  under  a  thousand  girdles  of  green  and  the  weight  of  her  great 
jewels,*  and  her  lover  was  the  god  of  the  young  autumn.  For,  he  says,  *  the 
soul  of  Venice,  the  soul  fashioned  for  the  city  beautiful  by  its  great  artists, 
is  autumnal.' 

The  images  of  the  feted  poet,  which  he  pours  over  the  multitude  of 
Venetian  women  and  nobles,  gathered  to  do  him  honor,  glorifies  for  them 
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his  psychology  of  creative  power.  He  personifies  it  thus :  '  Venice  teaches 
us  the  possibility  of  transforming  pain  into  .  .  stimulating  energies;  she 
teaches  that  joy  is  the  most  certain  means  of  knowledge  offered  us  by 
Nature,  and  that  he  who  has  suffered  much  is  less  wise  than  he  who  has  en- 
joyed.' In  his  final  'visions,'  his  intensified  sight  had  'cleared  away  the 
mists  of  inert  sadness  from  more  than  one  spirit,  and  in  more  than  one  had 
killed  cowardice  and  vain  tears,  and  in  more  than  one  had  instilled  forever 
a  scorn  of  complaining  sorrows  and  weak  compassions.' 

And  he  brings  at  the  end  with  velocity  a  flood  of  images,  his  teaching. 
'And  they  who  had  withdrawn  into  a  hermit's  cell  to  adore  a  sad  phantom 
that  only  lived  in  the  blurred  mirror  of  their  own  eyes;  and  they  who  had 
made  themselves  kings  of  a  windowless  palace,  from  the  immemorial  await- 
ing a  visitation  there ;  and  they  who  had  hoped  to  dig  up  the  image  of  beauty 
from  under  some  ruin  and  had  only  found  a  worn  Sphinx  that  only  tormented 
them  with  its  endless  enigmas ;  and  they  who  sat  down  evening  after  evening, 
pale,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious  stranger  bringing  endless  gifts 
under  his  mantle  ...  all  those  who  are  sterilized  by  a  resigned  mourn- 
ing or  devoured  by  a  desperate  pride  ....  he  would  bid  them  all 
come  and  recognize  their  disease  under  the  splendour  of  that  ancient  yet 
ever  resurgent  soul,     ...     to  create  with  joy ! ' 

The  poet  discovers,  possesses,  and  thereof  shapes  life  of  what  was  but 
matter.  His  material  may  be  human,  it  may  be  found  under  the  earth,  in 
mines,  wells,  oceans,  gardens,  even  kitchens ;  it  may  be  the  needs  and  moods 
of  men  which  the  master  will  form  into  armies  or  unions  or  forces,  it  may  be 
ideas,  emotions,  yearnings.  The  poet  surveys  the  whole  earth,  he  takes  what 
he  will.  He  finds  his  bread  and  wine  at  every  board.  To  him  wcmien  yield 
refreshment  and  he  is  like  the  wandering  priest  to  those  who  revere  him,  who 
feed  him,  who  deem  him  sacred. 

The  call  of  the  great  law  of  creation  leads  him.  He  rises  over  ob- 
stacles which  he  does  not  even  see  in  his  creative  impulses*  The  myth, 
that  collection  of  related  images,  that  image  which  is  a  symbol,  the  spiritual- 
ity of  sensuality,  the  visibility  of  beauty,  the  intricate  and  forever  inter- 
weaving flesh  and  spirit,  these  are  his  wisdom. 

The  cult  of  symbolism  is  exotic  to  American  life.  We  have  no  time 
for  the  caress  of  the  dream.  We  are  heaping  together  treasures  from  our 
earth,  it  is  the  time  of  accumulation,  not  of  construction  of  material.     We 
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are  bringing  wood  for  the  fire  whose  flame  has  not  yet  been  struck.     The 
fiame  is  invisible,  almost  unimaginable  as  yet. 

Emerson  and  Poe  were  symbolists,  and  in  phases  Henry  James  is  a 
S3mibolist.  The  symbolism  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Meredith,  D'Annunzio, 
Mallarme,  and  of  many  less  blazoned  living  men  is  a  sign  of  their  develop- 
ment in  spite  of  a  materialistic  age,  of  their  translation  into  the  realm  where 
the  process  of  creation  is  carried  on. 


LINES  SENT  WITH  A  COPY  OF 

THE  RUBAIYAT 

By  George  Germond 

^      ■     ^HE  Persian,  wandering  through  his  garden  place, 
^         H        ^     Insatiable,  questing,  searching  space, 

Dreamt  of  the  road  whereby  the  earthly  grove 
Should  broaden  to  those  fields  immortals  pace.  — 

Old  Omar,  piercing  immortality. 
Set  his  free  spirit  groping  for  the  key 

Whereby  the  Wherefore,  Where,  and  the  Beyond 
Should  open  to  your  sight,  Humanity,  — 

And  many  a  fairy  vista  laid  he  bare. 

Where  his  delights  our  vision  still  may  share,  — 

His  sorrows  and  his  laughter  cling  to  us. 
While  o'er  the  way  we  slowly  onward  fare. 

But  thou  and  I,  where  through  life's  maze  we  move. 
The  Key  have  found  life's  mystery  to  prove 

Of  Here,  and  Now,  Hereafter,  and  Ourselves,  — 
Mysterious,  simple,  —  and  men  call  it  Love. 
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Hermann  Sudermann 

By  Warren  Washburn  Florer 

WHEN  one  considers  the  development  of  the  German  novel 
since  Goethe's  *Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  especially  the 
development  since  1848,  or  the  more  recent  one  since  the 
founding  of  the  German  Empire,  it  seems  almost  incredit- 
able  that  contemporary  German  literature,  so  rich  in  mod- 
em productive  forces,  is  practically  unknown  in  this 
country  where  German  influence  is  so  strong.  And  where  known,  a  per- 
verted conception  of  it  usually  exists.  The  recent  activity  in  German  litera- 
ture has  renewed  the  interest  in  the  writings  of  Hermann  Sudermann,  the 
great  dramatist  and  novelist.  Sudermann  is  known  in  this  country  more  as 
a  dramatist  than  as  a  novelist,  and  mostly  through  an  English  interpretation 
of  '  Heimat.'  No  German  writer  who  has  attained  a  literary  reputation 
is,  therefore,  more  misunderstood  than  Sudermann.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  wont  to  accept  dogmatic  statements  of  the  critics  as 
infallible  decisions. 

It  is  indisputably  true  that  the  majority  of  critics  read  into  a  work 
their  own  ideas  rather  than  read  out  of  it  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying 
the  author's  words.  The  critics  may,  however,  in  order  to  substantiate  their 
point  of  view,  cite  only  passages,  or  parts  of  passages,  or  even  words,  which 
ostensibly  lend  support  to  their  contention.  Or  they  may  judge  a  writer 
by  a  single  book  which  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  plan,  and,  at  the  best,  can 
give  one  but  a  limited  insight  into  the  man's  life  work.  This  is  dangerous, 
not  to  say  unscientific,  —  dangerous,  because  the  reader  may  accept  the 
criticism  as  final ;  unscientific,  because  the  deductions  drawn  from  such  insuffi- 
cient premises  are  necessarily  lacking  in  logical  conclusiveness. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  critic,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  thought,  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  early  associations,  and  especially  so  when  he  ventures  to  express  a  judg- 
ment on  the  literary  productions  of  an  author  so  complex  and  so  subtle  in 
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experience  and  character  as  Sudermann.  Some  critics,  there  are,  who  in- 
tend to  dedicate  their  work  to  *  Seiner  Majestat,'  or  freely  translated,  to 
the  '  powers  that  be.'  But  the  most  dangerous  critics  of  all  for  the  Ameri- 
can student  outside  of  the  classroom  are  those  who  write  'copy.'  Such 
criticisms  are  usually  based  on  the  interpretation  of  the  actors,  and  these  in- 
terpretations are  as  widely  different  as  the  characters  of  the  actors.  The 
'Magda'  of  Duse  would  not  recognize  the  'Magda'  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  if  one  follows  the  critics  one  will 
obtain  but  a  confused  conglomeration  of  ideas,  or  will  accept  the  criticism 
that  appeals  to  his  own  subjective  tastes.  One  feels  almost  tempted  to  follow 
Goethe,  put  aside  the  critical  reviews  and  books  and  go  to  the  sources,  that  is, 
to  the  author's  writings.  Even  these,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  are  but  the  in- 
complete and  imperfect  expression  of  the  inner  thoughts  of  the  author.  The 
modernists  are  mostly  serious  men  and  women,  writing  for  serious  men  and 
women,  not  necessarily,  however,  conservative. 

Before  one  can  read  Sudermann  with  appreciation  one  must  have  at- 
tained a  certain  development,  for  each  individual  will  only  learn  that  which 
he  can  learn.  One  is  at  once  limited  by  his  own  Seele-life-experience.  One 
must  free  himself  before  he  can  appreciate  a  man  who  is  already  freed.  That 
tii  one  must  first  attain  a  largeness  of  spirit,  a  comprehensiveness  of  vision 
which  enables  one  to  see  a  man  or  a  man's  work  with  eyes  from  which  the 
scales  of  prejudice  have  fallen,  it  matters  not  whether  these  prejudices  are 
rooted  in  extreme  conservatism  or  extreme  radicalism.  Furthermore,  one 
must  consider  that  the  range  of  an  author  is  as  broad  as  human  nature  itself 
in  its  deepest  significance.  One  must  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  depths  of 
human  nature,  since  that  which  one  is  wont  to  call  '  good  or  bad  in  a  pow- 
erful man,'  or  in  a  powerful  book,  '  is  only  in  the  shallow  surface.  Under 
the  surface  resting  in  dynamic  power  is  the  natural,'  and  the  natural  is 
essentially  true,  and  truth  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  man.  Even  thus 
equipped  it  is  necessary  to  know  as  much  as  possible  the  man,  his  experience, 
his  personality  and  purpose  in  writing  in  order  to  understand  the  works  of 
the  man. 

When  Sudermann  gave  '  Frau  Sorge '  to  the  press  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  so  inexperience  can  not  be  charged  against  him.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  the  real  direct  autobiography  of  the  boy,  the  youth,  and  the 
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young  man,  although  to  understand  a  man  thoroughly  one  must  know  him 
in  his  earlier  years.  Fortunately,  however,  Sudcrmann  leads  us  to  the  por- 
tals from  which  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  view  his  inner  development, 
namely,  his  novels,  and  especially  in  '  Frau  Sorge,'  into  which,  as  Goethe 
did  in  *Werthers  Leiden,'  he  poured  his  very  life  blood.  And,  if,  after 
one  has  recovered  from  the  '  surprise  and  astonishment '  of  the  first  reading, 
one  begins  to  read  his  works  with  '  observation  and  investigation,'  he  need 
not  be  classed  among  those  who  seeing  see  and  do  not  perceive. 

Sudermann  has  given  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  himself  and  to  his  *  Frau 
Sorge '  in  the  dedicatory  poem  to  his  parents. 

From  it  one  may  deduct  several  important  facts.  Sudermann  has 
known  Frau  Sorge  throughout  his  entire  life.  Notwithstanding  this  he  has 
never  lost  the  courage  and  strength  to  struggle  with  care  and  adversity. 
He  knows  by  experience  where  the  true  flowers  of  fortune  grow.  By  his 
own  endeavors  he  has  outgrown  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and  now  looks  upon 
life  in  a  healthy  optimistic  spirit.  In  this  poem  is  contained  the  theme  of 
his  entire  work. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Sudermann  it  is  necessary  to  study  his  character, 
lest  we  may  fall  into  the  mistakes  Richard  M.  Meyer  makes  in  his  *  German 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Meyer  has  apparently  caught  but 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Sudermann,  as  he  disappeared  hurriedly  in  the  orange 
groves  of  Bellagio. 

What  a  different  conception  of  Sudermann  may  one  obtain  from  his 
own  words  and  actions : 

*  Wc  boys  arc  young  —  wc  have  strength, 
Our  courage  has  not  as  yet  lost  its  savor  — * 

Or  later  in  1902  in  answer  to  inquiries  which  Crottewitz  sent  through- 
out Germany  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  various  artists  concerning 
the  future  of  German  literature,  Sudermann  replied :  '  Create  artists  I  talk 
not.' 

Again,  Sudermann's  speech  which  was  forced  by  the  movement  culmi- 
nated in  what  is  known  as  the  *  Lex  Heinze '  before  the  '  Goethebund '  at 
Munich,  April,  1900,  is  of  interest.  A  word  concerning  the  *  Goethebund' 
may  be  in  place  before  proceeding.  The  *  Goethebund'  is  a  sort  of  de- 
fensive and  offensive  alliance  of  the  artists  (in  the  broad  meaning  of  the 
word)  of  Germany  against  the  powerful  movement  inspired  by  the  *  Cen- 
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tram '  and  the  '  ultra  scholastic  conservatives  *  to  clip  the  artist's  wings 
and  to  impose  upon  him  limitations  according  to  their  conception  of  what 
good  and  evil  is.  This  movement  culminated,  as  stated,  in  the  'Lex 
Heinze.'  According  to  this  bill,  works  of  art  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
jury  consisting  of  extremely  conservative  and  safe  men.  They  were  to 
stamp  the  works  of  art  as  good  or  bad  according  to  their  finding.  No  more 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  Goethe's  broad  conception  of  art  could  be  ren- 
dered than  by  calling  the  alliance  of  modem  artists  the  '  Goethebund,'  and 
by  the  selection  of  Goethe  as  its  '  Schutzpatron.' 

*  Our  Schutzpatron,  in  whose  name  we  are  here  gathered,  once  said : 
'^  In  every  artist  there  must  be  concealed  a  germ  of  audacity,  without  which 
no  talent  is  conceivable."  So  spake  Goethe.  Rob  the  artist  of  this  privilege 
to  be  audacious  and  to  endeavor  to  seek  his  own  path  through  the  under- 
brush, meaning  in  plain  words,  rather  to  trot  along  decorously  and  comfort- 
ably upon  the  macadamized  roads  behind  the  retinue  of  the  prince,  and 
you  will  soon  see  how  soon  German  art  will  be  at  an  end.  But  that  shall 
never  happen.  And  in  order  that  it  shall  never  happen  stands  our  Goethe- 
bund on  guard,  and  will  take  good  heed  that  no  force  shall  be  applied  to 
German  making  and  creating,  that  no  force  shall  be  applied  to  German 
thinking  and  investigation,  it  matters  not  whether  it  may  come.' 

Such  is  the  caliber  of  Sudermann  the  man. 

The  next  question  is — what  are  his  aims?  The  aims  of  a  writer 
often  give  rise  to  many  unphilosophical  discussions.  Sudermann,  however, 
in  *  Heimat,'  defined  his  aim  in  a  short  concise  sentence,  *  The  purpose  of 
art  is  to  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Knowing  his  aim,  what  is 
his  method?  In  order  to  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  one  must 
awaken  the  moral  sense*  What  is  his  process?  Exposure.  What  is  to 
be  exposed?  The  conditions  which  tend  to  dull  the  moral  sense.  What 
are  these  conditions?  The  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  society,  the 
government,  in  so  far  as  they  retard  a  healthful  development  of  individuality. 

One  may  thus  have  an  idea  what  will  be  treated  in  his  writings  and 
especially  in  his  novels.  And  knowing  the  nature  of  the  poet,  one  may  see 
that  he  will  not  handle  things  with  gloves.  By  experience  Sudermann  first 
learned  what  was  right  and  then  went  ahead.  He  blazed  his  own  path 
through  the  underbrush  of  society,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  so  freed 
himself  that,  like  his  creation  Paul  Meyhofer,  he  could  stand  up  with  an 
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erect  head  and  tell  the  truth  before  the  tribunals  of  the  world,  regardless  of 
consequence.  And  as  one  knows,  to  quote  literally  from  Luther:  *Thc 
entire  world  hates  the  truth,  if  it  hits,'  or  *  truth  is  the  most  unbearable 
thing  on  the  earth.'  Sudermann  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  recognized  the 
heart  and  contemplation  of  man,  because  he  has  looked  a  little  deeper  into 
the  ^Seele'  of  a  human  being  and  has  been  courageous  enough  to  reveal 
his  feeling,  his  contemplation.  One  may  thus  see  that  his  writings,  are  a 
veritable  mine  for  the  honest  reader. 

The  object  of  this  short  article  is  not  to  treat  the  development,  or  to 
give  an  aesthetic  discussion  of  the  author's  books.  The  reader  may  find 
these  in  Kawerau's  ^Hermann  Sudermann,'  in  the  histories  of  Modem 
German  Literature,  in  various  articles  and  criticisms.  A  simple  statement 
will  be  made  in  regard  to  Sudermann's  literary  position  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  contemporary  literature.  Sudermann  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised by  men  who,  to  a  large  extent,  *have  pastured  their  youth  on  the 
literature  of  a  hundred  years  ago'  as  being  a  ^Tendenz'  writer.  But 
that  has  been  the  lot  of  nearly  all  men  who  have  dared  to  treat  the  social 
conditions  of  the  age  in  which  they  have  lived.  *  People  have  a  habit  of 
trying  to  drive  artists  out  of  the  world;  this  is,  perhaps,  not  due  to  the 
evilness  of  mankind,  but  is  rather  the  divine  will  of  the  Creator,  for  if  one 
does  not  strike  the  tuning  fork  it  will  not  resound.' 

Before  noticing  Gustav  Frenssen's  '  Jom  Uhl,'  an  observation  on  the 
influence  of  Sudermann's  writings  in  another  direction  deserves  to  be  made. 
In  his  dramas,  *  Die  Ehre,'  '  Heimat,'  and  *  Es  Lebe  das  Leben,'  and  in  the 
powerful  short  play,  *  Fritzchen,'  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  Sudermann 
has  attacked  the  subtle  parasitic  forces  which  are  undermining  the  govern- 
ing society  of  Germany.     These  works  have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
those  novels  which  are  today  revealing  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
army  life.     The  strongest  book  is  Baron  Schlicht's  (Wolf  Graf  von  Bau- 
dissin)  *  Men  of  the  First  Class.'     This  demonstrates,  even  if  Sudermann 
be  a  '  Tendenz '  writer,  that  he  has  caught  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  per- 
haps, however,  not  in  every  respect.     He  has  seen  to  a  great  extent,  *  das 
Gewirre  der  Leidenschaften,  Familien  und  Reiche  sich  zwecklos  bewegen- 
die  unaufloslichen  Ratsel  der  Missverstandnisse,  denen  oft  ein  einsilbiges 
Wort  zur  Entwicklung  fehlt,  unsaglich  verderbliche  Verwirrungen  verur- 
sachen/     And  perhaps  he  has  fulfilled,  more  than  one  at  the  present  can 
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divine,  the  words  of  the  poet  of  Hemme :  *  Ich  glaube,  es  liegt  daran  .  .  . 
daran,  dass  ich  nicht  mit  beiden  Beinen  im  Trubel  der  Menschheit  stehe. 
Ich  muss  mich  mit  meinen  beiden  festen  Beinen  breitspurig  hinstellen  und 
musft  die  Augen  ofien  haben.  So  wie  es  wirklich  ist,  das  Leben,  rund  um 
mich  her,  das  muss  ich  sehen.  Man  muss  den  Dingen,  so  wie  sie  sind,  auf 
den  Grand  gehen.  Das  Leben  muss  man  ansehen  und  dann  seine  Quellen 
suchcn.  Das  Leben  spradelt  rings  umher;  aber  wer  sieht  die  Quellen,  die 
Wasscrgange  unter  der  Erde?  Sie  stehen  und  staunen:  Bunt  ist  das 
Leben,  ein  Wirbell  Nein.  Es  hat  Quelle  und  Lauf.  Es  ist  ein  Strom. 
Woher  kommt  er?  Wohin  geht  er?  Wer  das  weiss,  der  kann  mehr  als 
andcre  Leute  I ' 

This  fact  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  similarity  of  *  Frau  Sorge '  and 
*  Jom  Uhl.'  Both  poets  seem  to  have  observed  the  current  of  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it  is  going.  Whether  Frenssen 
was  under  the  influence  of  *  Frau  Sorge,'  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  Suder- 
mann  first  made  *  Sorge '  as  the  basis  of  a  '  Roman,'  and  that  his  *  Frau 
Sorge  *  and  other  writings,  especially  '  Katzensteg,'  *  Es  War,'  and  the 
above-mentioned  dramas,  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  unprecedented 
reception  of  Frenssen's  writings.  The  fact  that  Frenssen  does  not  mention 
Sudermann  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  but  it  does  not  prove  any- 
thing. In  reality  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  to  do.  That  Sudermann,  as 
a  young  man  almost  a  generation  ago,  in  this  age  when  the  development 
has  been  so  rapid  and  so  powerful,  saw  the  hidden  springs  and  the  secreted 
bums  which  have  fed  the  current  of  the  new  century,  and  that  he  has  sung, 
in  his  particular  way,  melodies  which  have  not  been  sung  before,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  for  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German  literature. 

Again,  both  poets  agree  that  each  man  must  have  an  independent  'Welt- 
anschauung;' that  the  development  of  a  'Weltanschauung'  is  slow;  that 
this  development  begins  in  the  earliest  childhood,  and  that  it  means:  'Auf, 
entdecke  dir  selbst  Land,  Wasser,  Gerate  und  Nahrung ! '  It  is  thus  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  poets  who  know  whence  the  current  of  life  comes, 
and  whither  it  goes,  should  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  similar  '  Weltanschau- 
ung.' It  is  also  perfectly  natural  that  the  poets  who  have  lived  in  different 
localities,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  different  atmosphere,  who  have 
enjoyed  a  different  education,  who  have  pursued  a  different  vocation,  and 
who  have  ripened  in  a  different  decade,  should  have  a  different  *  Weltansch- 
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auung/  Thus,  in  the  '  Weltanschauung '  is  where  they  are  alike,  and  also 
where  they  are  different,  although  they  have  the  same  ultimate  aim  —  the 
development  of  an  independent  personality  within  its  environments.  The 
environments,  or  impelling  forces,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects  and  dif- 
ferent in  others.  Both  come  from  what  one  may  call  modem  Germany  — 
the  North  —  but  Sudermann's  *Heimat'  is  Lithuania,  and  Frensscn's 
'  Heimat'  is  Schleswig-Holstein.  Frenssen  lives  in  the  old  *  Hcimat.*  Sud- 
ermann  has  a  new  '  Heimat  '-Berlin,  but  he  still  keeps  alive  the  old.  Both 
have  the  history,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  past,  from  which  they 
profit  in  their  own  way.  Both  live  under  the  influence  of  the  same  general 
'  Zeitgeist.'  However,  what  one  calls  '  Zeitgeist '  in  literature,  is  '  Im  Grund 
der  Herren  eigner  Geist,  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich  bespiegeln.'  Therefore, 
one  cannot  compare  the  two  poets  with  the  same  glass,  nor  gauge  them  with 
the  same  measure. 

As  stated  before,  both  poets  have  *  Sorge '  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
their  work.  However,  it  is  a  different  '  Sorge,'  and  therefore  requires  a 
different  treatment.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  '  Frau  Sorge '  which  hovered 
over  Paul  Mcyhofer's  life,  may  be  in  place.  An  observant  reader  will 
notice  that  the  theme  of  Paul's  mother's  life,  as  seen  in  her  actions  and 
poems,  is  repentance.  In  Paul's  early  childhood,  repentance  checked  his 
development.  Under  the  influence  of  the  confirmation  hour  he  felt  re- 
pentance. And  when  the  organ  was  pealing  out,  *  Lobe  den  Herm,  den 
machtigen  Konig  der  Ehren,'  Paul  noticed  at  the  altar  the  picture  of  Mag- 
dalene, and  whispered  '  Frau  Sorge.'  One  sees  the  influence  of  repentance 
throughout  the  book.  Finally  Paul  recognizes  what  has  been  retarding  his 
development.  In  his  confession  before  the  court  he  said:  *  Mir  fehlte  die 
Wiirde  und  das  Sclbstbewusstsein,  —  ich  vergab  mir  zu  viel  gegenuber  den 
Menschen  und  mir  selber.'  Repentance  is  his  real  '  Frau  Sorge.'  But  the 
poet  must  not  allow  Paul  to  despair.  Along  with  the  influence  of  repent- 
ance one  sees  the  development  of  Paul's  individuality  with  the  growth  of  his 
'Weltanschauung.'  Different  phases  of  mastery  are  shown  throughout 
The  desire  '  das  ich  zu  betatigen,'  is  aroused  more  and  more.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  Paul  is  prepared  for  the  decisive  moment  when  his  inner  self  most 
assert  its  supremacy.  He  recognizes  that  no  one  can  live  for  him,  and  that 
he  must  free  himself  before  he  can  begin  to  live  an  independent  life.  When 
he  recognizes  this  fact  his  '  Frau  Sorge '  loses  its  magic  and  powerful  con- 
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trol.  He  has  gained  his  individuality,  he  has  conquered  through  his  own 
experiences  and  exertions.  From  now  on  *  Wurde '  and  *  Selbstbewusstsein ' 
are  no  longer  lacking  in  his  life.  And  that  certainly  is  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  artist  undertook  to  solve. 

Frenssen,  although  he  treats  different  *Sorgen,'  recognizes  *  selbstbe- 
wusstsein '  in  the  development  of  manhood.  However,  in  accordance  with 
his  experiences  and  vocation,  he  adds  one  important  element.  He  recom- 
mends the  Christian  *  Weltanschauung.*  His  '  Jom  Uhl  *  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  a  man  within  the  newer,  or  perhaps,  better,  within  the  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  as  Frenssen  sees  it.  Sudermann,  however,  has  not 
overlooked  the  strong,  invisible,  blessing  forces  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  see  these  forces  in  *  Frau  Sorge,'  not  as  visible 
as  in  *  Jom  Uhl,'  but  powerfully  present.  With  Sudermann  it  is  more  the 
religion  of  the  layman  than  that  of  the  pastor,  but  none  the  less  religion. 

The  broad-minded  reader,  quoting  indirectly  from  Stem,  will  observe 
that  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  sorrow  has  blighted  the  youth  of  many 
excellent  and  capable  young  men,  and  that  only  the  strength  of  the  oppor- 
tune moment  of  victorious  decision  can  rescue,  remains  true  for  thousands. 
He  will  see  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  poets  to  treat  the  inner  life,  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  an  oppressed  nature,  and  to  search  for  the  divine  spark  in  the 
harshness  of  stem  duty.  He  will  find  both  Sudermann  and  Frenssen  out- 
spoken opponents  of  those  poets  who  need  a  beautiful,  extemally  gentile 
man  in  order  to  find  human  life  worthy  of  representation.  They  have  thus 
recognized  that  a  'simple,  deep  life  is  worth  relating.'  That  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  assure  a  lasting  influence  on  German  literature.  Sudermann  accom- 
plished this  in  *Frau  Sorge'  in  1887. 

T^he  Motivation  of  IVagner^s  Parsival 

By  Paul  H.  Grummann 

HATEVER  the  final  estimate  of  Wagner  as  a  poet  may  be, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  is  without  a  peer  in  the  recon- 
struction of  older  themes.  His  skill  in  this  respect  has 
led  Prof.  Wolfgang  Golther  to  the  statement  that  Wag- 
ner in  his  ^  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen '  has  successfully 
reconstructed  the  whole  body  of  myths  of  which  only  a 
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paltry  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Eddas.  While  this  statement  contains 
a  compliment  which  the  author  deserves  in  a  manner,  it  involves  a  serious 
error.  Wagner  was  so  steeped  in  his  philosophy  that  he  was  quite  unable 
to  reconstruct  an  old  system  of  myths  objectively,  nor  did  he  care  to  do  so. 
Consciously  and  unconsciously  he  interpreted  into  his  material  the  world 
conception  which  he  had  come  to  accept.  Consequently  *  Der  Ring  dcs 
Nibelungen '  embodies  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  not  the  rugged 
view  of  life  held  by  the  old  Icelandic  bards.  This  does  not  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  modern  author,  for  it  is  essential  for  the  great  poet  that 
he  make  his  poetry  reflect  his  convictions. 

A  comparison  of  Wagner's  Parsifal  with  the  main  source  of  the  drama 
will  likewise  show  the  marked  pessimism  of  the  poet.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  Nietsche  broke  all  bonds  with  Wagner  when  this  play  appeared, 
for  its  philosophy  is  the  very  antipode  of  Nietsche's  positive,  joyous,  and 
optimistic  system  of  thought.  What  is  indicated  in  the  gloomy  figure  of 
Wotan  in  the  *Ring'  is  but  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  Parsifal. 
Nowhere  is  the  pessimistic  doctrine  of  renunciation  preached  in  a  more  merci- 
less manner,  hence  Nietsche  saw  nothing  short  of  treason  to  human  nature 
in  the  play. 

Naturally  the  epic  breadth  of  the  medieval  poet  disappears  in  the  li- 
bretto of  Wagner.  With  extraordinary  skill  the  essential  features  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  fourteen  thousand  lines  of  the  older  poet  and  reconstructed 
in  accordance  with  the  author's  conception.  Lx)ng  as  the  musical  dramas 
may  appear,  we  can  but  marvel  at  Wagner's  genius  for  condensation.  The 
medieval  poem  is  crowded  with  incidents,  while  the  newer  version  is  stripped 
of  all  minor  adventures.  Complex  situations  are  simplified.  Wolfram, 
for  instance,  presents  Titurel  as  the  father  of  Frimuntel,  whose  children  arc 
Amphortas,  Trevrczent,  and  Schoiziana.  This  is  reduced  by  making  Am- 
phortas  the  son  of  Titurel  and  eliminating  the  other  characters.  Similarly 
Parsifal's  father  is  merely  referred  to,  and  his  half-brother,  who  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  older  poem,  is  dropped  entirely. 

Wolfram  presents  Gawain  as  a  pseudo-Parsifal.  He  is  zealous  in 
behalf  of  Amphortas,  rides  out  and  champions  the  cause  of  the  grail  in  a 
large  number  of  adventures,  appears  at  the  service  of  the  grail  and  asks  all 
necessary  questions,  indeed  conforms  with  all  formalities  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sufferer,  but  fails;  while  Parsifal  without  thinking  of  the 
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formalities  succeeds  on  account  of  his  inherent  goodness.  Wagner  simply 
has  Gawain  seek  for  a  remedy  for  Amphortas  and  lets  him  depart  from  the 
castle  in  despair  when  he  fails  to  find  it.  It  is  apparent  at  once  that  Wag- 
ner in  this  instance  has  not  merely  condensed  but  suppressed  elements  that 
did  not  serve  his  purpose.  The  medieval  poet  tried  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  faith  not  dominated  by  formality,  a  fruitful  task,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  Wagner's  conception  of  the  theme  and  hence  the  changes  already  noted. 

The  early  adventures  of  Parsifal  are  suppressed  entirely  because  they 
would  make  him  appear  too  worldly.  He  does  not  join  Arthur's  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  for  in  spite  of  their  ultimate  virtues  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  worldly  glamour.  Wagner's  Parsifal  is  associated  only  with 
the  knights  of  the  grail,  who  must  be  pure  in  heart  and  also  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  worldly  glory.  The  medieval  Parsifal  is  married  to  Kond- 
wiramur,  and  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Lx)hengrin.  Since  Wagner 
considered  the  relation  of  marriage  incompatible  with  the  real  service  of 
the  grail,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retain  this  feature.  In  spite  of  his 
marriage  vows  Wolfram's  Parsifal  is  tempted  by  Guinevere,  whom  he  serves 
in  a  large  number  of  adventures.  Absolute  chastity  then  was  regarded  es- 
sential to  the  Parsifal  of  Wagner. 

Nowhere  in  the  drama,  however,  is  there  a  more  complete  change  than 
in  the  conception  of  Kundry.  In  Wolfram's  poem  she  is  an  insignificant 
witch,  who  serves  merely  as  a  messenger  of  the  grail.  Wagner  eliminates  all 
of  the  other  female  characters  of  his  source  and  presents  a  composite  figure 
in  Kundry.  Not  only  this,  but  she  becomes  by  far  the  most  important  char- 
acter of  the  drama  in  accordance  with  the  larger  purposes  of  the  plot.  She 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  wound  of  Amphortas,  she  is  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  the  sacred  spear,  she  is  the  source  of  the  mysterious  power  which  threatens 
the  grail  at  the  hands  of  Klingsor.  Although  she  brings  comfort  to  the 
wounded  Amphortas,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  is  only  pallia- 
tive ;  in  a  measure  she  deceives  him  into  a  temporary  belief  that  he  is  relieved. 
She,  to  Wagner,  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  burdened  as  she  is  with  the  curse 
of  tempting  men,  and  hence  the  chaste  Parsifal  must  withstand  her  wiles  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  mission. 

In  his  portrayal  of  Kundry,  Wagner  has  utilized  certain  characteristics 
of  '  die  rauhe  Else '  described  most  minutely  in  the  legend  of  Wolfdietrich. 
Else,  according  to  the  medieval  legend,  is  a  princess  who,  under  a  powerful 
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charm,  has  been  converted  into  a  faun-like  creature.  Wolfdietrich  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures  finds  and  liberates  her  from  her  charm  by  kissing 
her  three  times,  although  at  each  kiss  she  is  converted  into  a  more  hideous 
creature.  Since  Wolfdietrich's  courage  does  not  fail,  he  is  rewarded  by 
the  hand  of  the  liberated  princess.  Kundry  in  Wagner's  drama  similarly  is 
burdened  with  an  awful  curse  from  which  some  one  must  liberate  her.  In- 
stead of  changing  forms,  she  assumes  three  distinct  personalities,  probably 
the  most  effective  feature  of  the  drama.  At  first  she  tries  to  win  Parsifal 
by  reminding  him  of  his  dead  mother  whose  place  she  tries  to  take  in  his 
affections.  Then  she  appeals  to  his  sense  of  pity.  Finally  she  makes  it 
appear  that  her  salvation  depends  upon  his  love.  She  is  liberated,  how- 
ever, by  the  abstinence  and  not  the  love  of  the  hero.  While  Else  marries 
her  hero,  Kundry  henceforth  lives  a  life  of  renunciation,  devotes  herself  to 
menial  service  and  meekly  anoints  the  feet  of  Parsifal. 

In  Wolfram's  poem  Guinevere  laughs  at  the  approach  of  the  clownish 
Parsifal,  who  serves  her  in  a  large  number  of  rather  questionable  adventures. 
Wagner  makes  this  laughter  the  token  of  the  potency  of  Kundry's  terrible 
curse, 

'  Und  wiederkehrt  mir  das  verfluchte  Lachen ' 
[Again  the  accursed  laughter  comes  upon  me] 

The  change  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  poet's  general  plan,  but  adds  a 
dramatic  intensity  to  the  character  of  Kundry  that  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. 

Parsifal's  resistance  to  Kundry's  wiles  demonstrates  that  he  can  not  be 
tempted  and  breaks  the  power  of  Klingsor,  who  at  Wagner's  hands  has  ako 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  In  the  source  he  is  merely  a  magi- 
cian, a  heathen,  and  therefore  a  foe  of  the  grail.  The  fact  that  medieval 
legends  report  that  the  grail  and  spear  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  angels 
who  had  remained  neutral  in  the  rebellion  of  Lucifer,  probably  suggested  to 
Wagner  the  conception  of  Klingsor  as  the  prince  of  evil,  the  sworn  foe  of 
God.  This  is  indicated  most  clearly  by  the  fact  that  Klingsor  has  belonged 
to  the  knights  of  the  grail  and  has  lost  his  place  among  them  on  account  of 
his  wickedness.  Klingsor  represents  the  force  of  evil  and  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  this  evil  one  is  Kundry,  the  beautiful  woman.  Just 
as  Siegfried  in  the  *  Ring  *  learns  to  fear  in  consequence  of  his  love  and  ac- 
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complishes  his  own  Tuin^  Parsifal  succeeds  in  his  exalted  mission  because  he 
does  not  succumb  to  it. 

It  is  this  attitude  to  woman  which  most  conclusively  classifies  Wagner 
as  a  pessimist.  In  the  negation  of  natural  instincts,  the  pessimist  reasons 
that  woman's  temptation  is  the  natural  source  of  evil,  since  this  temptation 
prolongs  what  he  calls  '  the  fever  of  existence.'  Whatever  exists  is  doomed 
to  decay  and  acquiescence  is  the  only  wise  course.  This  is  the  dominant 
note  in  the  later  dramas  of  Wagner,  and  the  motivation  of  the  *  Ring '  and 
especially  Parsifal  proves  conclusively  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  world 
conception  to  which  he  gave  expression.  He  not  only  turned  to  a  period 
which  was  famous  for  its  acts  of  self-abnegation,  but  recast  these  characters 
with  a  philosophical  rigidness  entirely  foreign  to  Wolfram.  Even  if  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  poet  took  more  than  a  passive  interest  in 
the  philosophical  discussions  of  his  day,  a  comparison  of  his  drama  witfi 
Wolfram's  epic  would  convince  us  that  his  chief  interest  in  his  swan  song 
was  its  philosophy. 


Modern  German  literature'' 

By  John  Scholte  Noller 

ANY  book  that  will  broaden  or  deepen  the  acquaintance  of  the 
American  public  with  current  German  literature  is  to  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Professor  Heller's  'Studies  in  Modern 
German  Literature'  is  such  a  book,  intended  frankly  and 
plainly  for  the  public,  not  for  the  specialist,  written  in  a  pop- 
ular, breezy  style,  giving  what  the  public  wants  first  of  all  — 
a  mixture  of  descriptive  and  judicial  criticism. 

The  book  is  hardly  what  its  title  may  suggest  at  first  sight.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  history  of  modem  German  literature,  or  of  the  German  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  is  not  even  a  comprehensive  study  of  contem- 
porary German  literature ;  and  the  reader  who  seeks  in  this  book  for  a  dis- 
quisition on  'influences'  and  *  movements'  will  be  disappointed.  It  con- 
sists of  two  elaborate  essays  on  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  each  covering 

^Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature,  by  Otto  Heller,  Ph.D.;  Ginn  &  Ca, 
Boston,  1905;  pp.  viii,  301. 
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over  one  hundred  pages,  followed  by  a  sort  of  appendix  of  sixty-five  pages, 
in  which  the  names  and  principal  works  of  some  forty  women  authors  of  the 
last  century  and  the  present  day  are  passed  in  rapid  review.  The  book  thus 
has  no  logical  plan,  no  organic  unity;  still,  if  there  are  plenty  of  logical 
books,  but  few  that  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  the  author  need 
make  no  apology  for  the  apparently  lawless  structure  of  his  work. 

The  method  of  study  in  the  essays  on  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  is 
direct  and  simple.  The  plays  and  novels  are  analyzed  in  chronological  order 
—  save  for  occasional  grouping  on  another  basis  —  and  with  the  telling 
of  the  '  story '  the  author  gives  his  view  of  the  structure,  characterization, 
and  ethical  significance  of  the  works  reviewed.  The  author  has  the  gift 
that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  method  used;  he  knows  how  to  make 
an  'outline  of  the  action'  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  he  steers  clear  of  the  dryness  and  lifelessness  usually  found  in  such  out- 
lines. In  fact,  the  literature  studied  is  *seen  through  a  temperament,' 
and  the  temperament  is  vivacious  and  original  enough  to  make  the  result 
pleasant  as  well  as  informing  to  the  reader.  For  this  very  reason  criticism 
of  the  work  is  made  difficult,  since  it  resolves  itself  almost  inevitably  into  a 
dispute  de  gustibus.  The  present  generation  is  still  far  from  occupying  the 
*  view  point  of  eternity '  with  reference  to  such  authors  as  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann,  and  hence  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  dogmatic  denial  of 
any  of  Professor  Heller's  judgments,  which  must  simply  be  taken  with  the 
proper  allowance  for  the  personal  equation,  as  is  always  the  case  with  im- 
pressionistic criticism.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  judgments  represent 
the  opinion  of  a  keen  and  independent  observer,  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  a 
respectful  hearing. 

In  one  respect,  the  author  of  the  '  Studies '  seems  somewhat  partisan, 
or  rather,  seems  to  be  affected  by  an  unconscious  reaction  against  the  tend- 
ency of  recent  German  criticism.  It  has  been  so  customary  in  Germany, 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  overrate  Hauptmann  and  to  make  light  of 
Sudermann,  that  a  corrective  of  this  injustice  was  quite  in  order;  but  Pro- 
fessor Heller  makes  such  an  effort  to  stand  straight  against  this  German 
current  that  he  leans  backward.  The  result  is  that  the  essay  on  Sudermann 
might  also  be  headed  *  For  the  defense,'  and  that  on  Hauptmann  *  For  the 
prosecution ; '  and  as  the  American  public,  for  which  the  book  is  intended, 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  reason  for  this  distribution  of  emphasis,  the 
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reader  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  misled  by  it.  Not  that  there  is  any  real  par- 
tisanship in  the  author's  attitude ;  for  while  the  first  essay  is  sympathetic  in 
tone,  it  does  not  cover  up  Sudermann's  insufficiencies;  and  though  the 
criticism  of  Hauptmann  is  severe,  it  recognizes  what  is  fine  and  great  in  the 
feminine  genius  of  the  poet  of  the  **  Sunken  Bell." 

One  other  general  criticism,  or  caution,  seems  in  order.  Professor 
Heller  makes  the  impression  of  approaching  his  critical  task  with  rather  too 
fixed  and  rigid  a  theory  of  the  drama  —  a  theory  that  could  be  used,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  discredit  many  of  the  world's  greatest  dramas,  and  that  leads 
the  author,  for  example,  to  impugn  the  dramatic  significance  of  Goethe's 
'  Faust.'  Especially  in  these  days,  when  the  old  standards  and  laws  of  lit- 
erary form  are  so  generally  disregarded,  is  it  peculiarly  unjust  to  the  genius 
of  a  great  poet  to  measure  his  work  by  his  observance  of  such  standards  or 
laws.  Hauptmann  suffers  from  such  a  test,  as  Maeterlinck  would,  and  as 
Sudermann  does  not ;  the  handicap  is  hardly  a  fair  one. 

As  already  intimated,  the  chapter  on  the  Women  Writers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is 
interesting  and  valuable  in  itself,  however,  as  a  brief  review  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  other  sex  to  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred  years; 
and  the  slight  acquaintance  of  the  average  American  with  this  important 
field  of  literary  endeavor  justifies  the  attention  here  given  to  it. 


LINUS:  A  LAMENT  AT  THE  GATH- 
ERING OF  THE  VINTAGE 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

OW  the  golden  tire  of  Phoebus 

Turns,  to  trace  its  shortest  arc; 
Now,  no  more  sings  Philomela 

From  the  leafy  turret  dark  — 
Nightingale  and  swallow  flitting, 

Voiceless,  to  the  Libyan  shore; 
Now,  upon  Demeter's  daughter 

Shuts  the  sunken  iron  door  — 

And  now,  young  Linus  is  no  more. 

He  was  with  us  at  the  pruning 

Ere  the  leaf  shot  forth  the  vine; 
He  was  with  us  in  the  May  time 

When  the  buds  were  red  as  wine,  — 
With  us,  when  the  summer  dewfall 

Made  the  meadows  silvery  hoar, 
Shared  our  nooning  in  the  shadow, 

Shared  the  toiler's  homely  store  — 

But  Linus  shares  with  us  no  more. 

He  is  fled,  —  the  well-beloved 

With  the  lighted  eyes  of  dawn. 
With  the  tresses  of  sea-amber. 

And  the  footstep  of  the  fawn  1 
If  the  red-eyed  pack  of  Sirius 

His  fair-fashioned  body  tore. 
There  was  found  no  stain  of  crimson 

On  the  path  his  footstep  wore; 

Yet  Linus  —  Linus  comes  no  more. 

He  is  strangely  parted  from  us. 

None  received  his  passing-sigh  I 
Now,  the  evening-purple  clusters 
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Heavy  on  the  trellis  lie : 
When  we  crush  those  purple  clusters 

Filled  with  sweetness  to  the  core  — 
Lo  1  it  is  the  life  of  Linus 

That  the  presses  shall  outpour; 

But  Linus  we  shall  see  no  more. 

He  is  gone  with  all  of  beauty, 

Withered  from  the  season's  crown, 
One  by  one,  slow-faltering  downward  — 

As  these  vine-leaves  falter  down ! 
Otherwhere  is  other  mourning  — 

Ay,  the  boatman  stills  his  oar. 
Stays  the  shepherd,  winding  foldward, 

At  far  cries  that,  searching  sore, 

Make  murmur  of  no  morel  no  morel 

This  the  burden,  this  the  sorrow. 

Where  they  winnow  out  the  com; 
This  the  burden  breathing  lonely 

Through  the  hunter's  unblown  horn! 
Say,  to  those  that  mourn  Adonis, 

Trampled  by  the  mountain  boar  — 
Say  to  those  that  yet  mourn  Daphnis, 

On  the  misty  threshing  floor. 

That  Linus  —  Linus  is  no  morel 

Ask  if  they  have  hope  of  Daphnis 

When  the  morrow  spring  is  bom: 
Will  he  rise  among  the  furrows. 

Midst  the  tender  blades  of  com? 
Ask  the  foresters  if  Cypris 

Their  Adonis  will  restore?  — 
Plenteous  flowers  wake  after  fVinter, — 

Not  the  flower  that  bloomed  beforel 

And  Linus  —  Linus  wakes  no  more. 


SOME  CURIOUS  VERSIONS  OF 

SHAKESPEARE 

By  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne 

TWO  previous  articles  in  Poet  Lore  have  been  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject  of  versions  of  Shakespeare  before 
1800,  and  to  a  catalogue  raiscnne  of  such  works,  with  a  short 
characterization  of  those  about  which  information  is  obtain- 
able. EvenThe  brief  statements  or  descriptions  therein  given 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  many  of  these  alterations  differ 
greatly,  and  some  of  them  very  strangely,  from  their  originals. 

Thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  have  fuller  accounts  of  some 
of  the  more  curious  of  these  products  of  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Shake- 
speare's adapters  and  would-be  improvers,  I  have  selected  for  this  purpose 
several  of  the  remade  plays,  whose  right  to  be  characterized  as  strange  will 
be  conceded,  I  am  sure,  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

The  first  I  shall  take  up  is  Charles  Johnson's  alteration  of  *As  You 
Like  It,'  which,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  more  significant  title,  he  called 
Love  in  a  Forest.  Johnson,  who  was  a  tavern-keeper  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  plays,  and  as  a  poetaster  of  the  time  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  versions  of  the  *  Dunciad,'  dedicated  the  printed  copies  of  his  play  to 
the  Worshipful  Society  of  Free  Masons,  of  which  he  was  evidently  an 
enthusiastic  member. 

The  play,  when  acted  in  1723,  met  with  no  success,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  six  performances.  Strangely  enough,  its  original  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  stage  of  the  period,  for  there  is  no  record  of  its 
representation  from  the  Restoration  until  1740,  when  it  was  acted  about 
twenty-five  times  at  Drury  Lane.  This  fact  makes  all  the  more  laudable 
Johnson's  desire,  as  expressed  in  his  prologue,  of  restoring  to  the  stage 
one  more  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  had  he  been  content  with  this  and  not 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revise  Shakespeare  for  the  purpose,  we  should 
have  been  much  indebted  to  him.  But  unfortunately  his  judgment  was  at 
fault  and  he  stultified  himself  by  his  declaration  that  he  had  '  refined  his 
[Shakespeare's]  ore,'  *  weeded  the  beautiful  parterre,'  and  'restored  the 
scheme  from  time  and  error.'  Behold  the  result  of  the  refining,  weeding, 
and  restoring  processes !    Touchstone,  Audrey,  William,  Corin,  and  Phoebe 
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are  removed  root  and  branch.  Silvius  appears  only  in  Act  II,  Scene  4, 
where  he  speaks  about  twenty  lines  given  to  Corin  in  the  original.  How 
the  deficiency  thus  created  is  made  up  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  account 
of  the  play,  which  follows. 

The  first  two  acts  are  not  greatly  changed.  A  ludicrous  modification 
is  that  of  the  wrestling  bout  to  a  combat  in  the  lists,  before  beginning  which 
Charles  and  Orlando  defy  each  other  with  the  speeches  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk  in  '  Richard  the  Second,'  I.  i.  Jacques  himself  reports  his  moral- 
izing on  the  deer,  a  change  approved  by  Genest  but  criticized  by  Furness 
as  *  obliterating  one  of  Shakespeare's  artistic  touches,  whereby  an  important 
character  is  described  and  the  keynote  struck  before  he  himself  appears." 

More  considerable  changes  appear  in  the  Third  Act.  The  verses  which 
Celia  ought  to  read  are  omitted,  and  she  makes  the  comments  and  verses 
given  to  Touchstone  in  Shakespeare's  play.  After  Orlando  and  Jacques 
enter,  the  chief  change  in  the  play  is  instituted,  namely,  the  wooing  of  Celia 
by  Jacques.  This  is  done  in  the  words  of  Touchstone  to  Audrey,  patched 
with  some  speeches  of  Benedick's  from  *  Much  Ado,'  the  whole  dialogue 
being  given  an  eighteenth  century  tone.  This  *  monstrous  device,'  curiously 
enough,  anticipates  George  Sand's  French  version  of  the  play,  Comme  il 
Vous  Plaira,  but  the  coincidence  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  accident,  as  it  is 
not  likely  she  had  read  Johnson's  play. 

The  Fourth  Act  opens  with  a  conversation  in  which  Jacques  tells  Rosa- 
lind of  his  love  for  Celia.  Viola's  speech,  *  She  never  told  her  love,'  etc.,  is 
inserted  in  the  scene  between  Rosalind  and  Orlando.  It  is  Robert  Du  Bois 
who  brings  Rosalind  Orlando's  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  promise,  and 
he  is  the  brother  who  is  rescued  from  the  lioness.  Oliver  is  reported  as 
having  made  away  with  himself  to  escape  punishment,  thus  making  Orlando 
his  father's  heir. 

Of  course,  the  changes  already  made  affect  the  denouement  somewhat, 
but  the  play  ends  substantially  as  in  Shakespeare,  except  that  Jacques  marries 
Celia.  To  compensate  for  the  omitted  portions,  the  burlesque  play  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  from  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  is  dragged  in, 
being  represented  before  the  Duke  during  the  interval  between  the  exit  of 
the  disguised  Rosalind  and  her  return  in  her  true  character. 

Johnson's  chief  purpose  appears  to  have  been  to  give  the  play  greater 
unity  of  action  by  limiting  the  action  to  fewer  characters  and  to  improve 
the  characterizations  of  the  chief  persons.    In  following  out  the  first  design 
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he  has  deprived  us  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  original ;  how  lamentably  he 
has  failed  in  the  second  is  almost  too  obvious  from  the  foregoing  account 
of  his  strange  changes  to  need  comment. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  transformation  of  the  melancholy  Jacques 
into  an  eighteenth  century  lover?  It  is  certainly  most  remarkable.  One 
of  Shakespeare's  most  distinctive  characters,  a  universal  favorite  nowadays, 
is  to  our  minds  thereby  entirely  spoiled.  Nothing  but  a  complete  failure 
to  comprehend  the  great  dramatist's  purpose  or  ignorance  of  true 
dramatic  art  could  have  brought  about  such  a  perversion.  The  comedy  is, 
as  Furness  points  out,  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  cannot  be  transplanted 
to  German  or  French  soil.  The  Germans  cannot  appreciate  the  sparkling 
wit  and  vivacity  of  Rosalind,  and  consequently  turn  to  Jacques  and  Touch- 
stone as  the  leading  characters.  How  it  strikes  a  French  mind  may  be 
learned  from  an  examination  of  Sand's  Cotntne  II  Fous  Plaira,  in  which 
Jacques  is  made  the  hero,  being  converted  from  a  misogynist  into  a  jealous 
lover,  almost  provoked  to  a  duel  with  Orlando  by  Celia's  coquetry.  John- 
son's mind  seems  to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  Frenchification,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  the  process  being  checked,  however,  before  it  was  completed,  so 
that  he  did  not  carry  the  change  in  the  characterization  of  Jacques  so  far 
as  his  French  successor.  At  any  rate,  both,  it  will  be  admitted,  have  debased 
the  character  most  effectually.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  on  the  trans- 
formed Jacques  is  that  which  Johnson  makes  Celia  herself  utter,  *  Jacques's 
love  looks  a  little  awkward;  it  does  not  sit  so  easy  on  him.'  We  should, 
however,  amend  it  by  making  the  language  stronger. 

The  omission  of  Touchstone  and  Audrey  deprives  us  of  some  of  the 
most  delightful  comedy  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  that  of  Corin  and  Phoebe 
lowers  the  characterization  of  Rosalind  somewhat  by  taking  away  from  her 
her  desire  to  make  a  lover  happy  by  using  her  good  offices  in  his  behalf. 

Another  useless  and  very  bad  change  is  the  removal  of  Oliver  and  the 
substitution  of  Robert  as  the  brother  rescued  by  Orlando.  This  was  made 
necessary  by  the  change  in  the  lover  of  Celia.  Perhaps,  also,  Johnson  had 
in  mind  poetical  justice,  which  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  better  satisfied  by 
having  Oliver  take  his  own  life.  But  how  much  it  injures  the  conception  of 
Orlando,  besides  removing  one  of  the  chief  teachings  of  the  play,  the  lesson 
of  forgiveness,  to  take  away  from  him  the  opportunity  to  show  his  mag- 
nanimity in  preserving  and  forgiving  an  enemy  1     We  must  admit  that 
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Oliver's  conversion  is  a  little  sudden,  the  great  dramatist  being  undoubtedly 
influenced  not  a  little  by  the  dramatic  convention  which  called  for  a  pairing 
off  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  fifth  act.  Nevertheless,  one  gets  a  fresh 
admiration  for  Shakespeare's  genius,  in  observing  his  method  of  *  making 
earthly  things  even,'  as  compared  with  that  of  his  uninspired  reviser. 

A  greater  Johnson  has  lamented  that  Shakespeare  lost  the  opportunity 
for  a  fine  piece  of  moralizing,  in  not  recording  the  conversation  between  the 
usurping  duke  and  the  hermit.  Fortunately  this  idea  did  not  occur  to  his 
lesser  namesake,  for  which  we  may  be  grateful. 

The  dialogue  when  Shakespeare  is  followed  is  not  greatly  altered,  but 
of  course  Johnson's  changes  and  omissions  make  necessary  much  of  his  own 
composition. 

As  a  concluding  word  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  version  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  transformation  of  Shakespeare's  most  charming  comedy.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  the  opinion  even  of  Johnson's  contemporaries  that 
this  play  was  not  good. 

Another  pleasing  comedy  that  has  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of 
revisers  and  adapters  is  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  as,  besides  being  al- 
tered, it  has  been  resorted  to  for  farces  and  afterpieces. 

The  chief  alteration  is  so  unique  as  to  be  well  worth  a  little  attention. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  change  of  title,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  much  more  vio- 
lent one.  Indeed  were  the  original  title  not  appended  as  a  subtitle  to  the 
altered  play,  the  disguise  would  be  complete.  Sauny,  the  Scot,  or  the  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  is  one  of  the  earliest  versions  of  Shakespeare,  for  it  was 
first  acted  in  April,  1667,  although  not  printed  until  1698.  It  is  attrib- 
uted, with  much  probability,  to  the  Actor  Lacy,  though  Langbaine  in  his 
account  of  dramatic  writers  does  not  speak  of  it  as  his.  Lacy  himself  took 
the  part  of  Sauny,  who  is  Grumio  turned  into  a  Scotchman.  The  play  met 
with  considerable  success,  although  Pepys,  who  records  seeing  it,  thought 
it  *  generally  but  a  mean  play '  with  *  some  very  good  pieces  in  it.' 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  transferred  to  London,  the  dialogue  is  short- 
ened and  strangely  enough  converted  into  prose,  and  the  fifth  act  is  almost 
entirely  new.  Petruchio  remains  as  in  the  original,  but  the  names  of  the 
most  of  the  other  dramatis  persons  are  changed.  Katherine  becomes 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Beaufoy  (Baptista).  In  Winlove,  son  of 
Sir  Lionel  Winlove,  and  a  country  gentleman  of  Oxford  education,  may  be 
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Fecognized  Lucentio,  now  become  an  Englishman.  Gremio,  Hortensio,  and 
Biondello  become  respectively  Woodall,  a  rich  old  citizen,  Geraldo,  and 
Jamy.  The  character  of  Sauny  is  much  more  important  than  that  of 
Grumio  in  Shakespeare's  play.  He  is  Petruchio's  Scotch  servant  and  a 
mere  buffoon.  Curiously  enough,  his  language,  which  is  often  coarse.  Is 
not  Scotch  in  its  idiom  or  apparent  pronunciation,  but  Yorkshire  dialect. 
Margaret  and  Petruchio  talk  like  people  of  the  London  streets. 

The  Induction  is  omitted  —  not  a  bad  change,  as  its  representation  is 
unnecessary.  The  First  Act  is  very  short,  consisting  of  Shakespeare's  first 
scene  only.  The  second  scene  of  Act  I  and  the  whole  of  Act  II  constitute 
Lacy's  Second  Act.  Sauny  figures  very  prominently  in  this  act.  Act  III 
consists  of  Shakespeare's  Third  Act  with  the  first  two  scenes  of  his  Fourth 
Act.  Winlove  (Lucentio)  speaks  a  kind  of  French  English.  Petruchio 
makes  Margaret  smoke.  Snatchpenny,  a  London  thief,  has  the  part  of 
the  pedant.  The  remainder  of  Act  IV  and  the  first  scene  of  Act  V  of  the 
original  make  up  Lacy's  Fourth  Act.  Woodall  is  represented  as  hiring 
Winlove,  as  a  Frenchman,  to  woo  Bianca  for  him.  Act  V,  as  has  been 
said,  is  almost  entirely  Lacy's,  although  the  wager  on  the  wives'  obedience 
is  introduced.  It  consists  mainly  in  a  prolongation  of  Margaret's  resist- 
ance to  Petruchio.  He  declares  her  to  be  dead  and  orders  his  servants  to 
carry  her  out  and  bury  her.  The  wager  episode  follows  and  then  the  play 
ends  with  a  dance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  play  has  thus  been  transformed  into  a  low 
comedy  or  into  a  mere  farce.  The  change  of  scene  has  been  attended  with 
a  marked  lowering  of  the  whole  tone  of  the  play  and  a  striking  degradation 
of  the  chief  characters.  For  this  the  little  good  humor  that  has  been  added 
is  far  from  compensating,  much  less  does  it  excuse  it.  The  prolongation 
of  Margaret's  stubbornness,  while  perhaps  good  fooling,  certainly  cannot 
be  called  an  improvement  or  even  a  welcome  addition.  Shakespeare  knew 
when  to  stop. 

On  the  whole,  the  play,  although  bad  enough  as  an  alteration  of 
Shakespeare,  is  still  a  fairly  good  play,  because  so  much  of  the  original  is 
retained.  There  was  no  call  to  change  the  setting  and  to  degrade  the  play. 
This  and  the  destruction  of  the  poetry  are  the  chief  features  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  lack  of  anything  like  reverence 
for  Shakespeare  among  the  playwrights  and  audiences  of  the  period,  that 
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such  a  version  could  be  made  and,  moreover,  be  tolerated,  let  alone  be  re- 
ceived with  applause,  as  it  was. 

I  pass  now  to  one  of  the  strangest  alterations  in  the  list,  James  Miller's 
The  Universal  Passion,  which  was  acted  nine  times  and  printed  in  1737. 
The  Old  Variorum  editors  put  it  down  as  a  pasticcio  of  *  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,'  *As  You  Like  It,'  and  *  Love's  Labor's  Lost.'  This  is  not  so,  as 
there  is  nothing  from  either  of  the  latter  two.  Another  writer  describes 
It  as  an  alteration  of  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.'  It  is  evident  that  these 
authorities  had  not  read  the  play.  Any  one  seeing  simply  the  list  of  char- 
acters might  easily  be  led  to  think  it  an  alteration  of  several  of  Shakespear's 
plays,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  stating  an  unverified  inference  as  a  f^ct. 

The  play  is,  in  truth,  a  wretched  jumble  of  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ' 
and  Moliere's  *  Princess  of  Elis.'  Miller  in  his  prologue  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Shakespeare,  but  says  nothing  of  Moliere. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Genoa  and  the  characters  (with  their  Shake- 
spearean equivalents)  are  as  follows: 

Protheus,  a  nobleman  of  Genoa  (Benedick) ; 

Joculo,  the  court  jester; 

Bellario,  a  young  Venetian  lord  (Claudio) ; 

Gratiano,  the  Duke  of  Genoa  (Leonato) ; 

Byron,  bastard  brother  to  the  Duke  (Don  John) ; 

Gremio  (Borachio  and  Conrade) ; 

Porco  (Dogberry); 

Asino  (Verges) ; 

Lucilia  (Hero) ; 

Liberia  (Beatrice); 

Delia  (Margaret). 

Most  of  the  First  Act  is  from  Moliere,  somewhat  altered.  Bellario 
is  in  love  with  Lucilia,  but,  as  she  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  her  suitors  with 
contempt,  he  determines  to  affect  indifference  to  her.  He  engages  Joculo 
to  help  him.  Gratiano,  the  father  of  Lucilia,  expresses  to  her  his  wish 
that  she  should  marry  and  she  declares  to  him  her  aversion  to  matrimony. 
The  remainder  of  the  act,  consisting  mostly  of  a  wit  combat  between  Pro- 
theus and  Liberia,  is  from  the  first  and  third  scenes  of  the  First  Act  of 
*  Much  Ado.' 
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Moliere  furnishes  almost  all  of  Act  II,  although  some  dialogue  is 
taken  from  Shakespeare.  The  action  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  Bellario  and  Lucilia,  each  of  whom  pretends  to  be  in  love  with  some  one 
else. 

In  the  Third  Act,  the  first  part  of  which  is  chiefly  from  Moliere,  Lu- 
cilia consents  to  take  Bellario  after  Joculo  tells  her  that  her  suitor  has  res- 
cued her  father  from  two  ruffians  and  after  her  father  himself  urges  her 
to  do  so.  At  this  point  Miller  deserts  Moliere,  Lucilia  is  speedily  and  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  into  Shakespeare's  Hero,  and  the  play  follows 
Much  Ado  in  the  main,  though  with  many  changes  in  minor  details,  from 
Don  Pedro's  proposal  in  Act  II,  i,  to  bring  about  a  match  between  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  to  the  end. 

In  attempting  to  improve  upon  his  original  the  reviser  has  fallen  into 
many  absurdities.  In  particular,  the  Fifth  Act  is  badly  confused.  For 
example,  he  introduces  a  scene  between  Joculo  and  Delia  in  which  she  begs 
that  worthy  to  intercede  for  her  with  Lucilia,  at  a  time  when  that  lady  is 
supposed  to  be  dead. 

Miller  alters  the  dialogue  greatly,  introduces  lines  from  *  Twelfth 
Night'  and  *Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  and  altogether  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  most  wretched  amalgamation  of  two  good  plays. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  compilation  from  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
liere should  be  a  wholly  bad  play.  Even  the  most  violent  treatment  cannot 
rob  two  such  geniuses  of  their  vigor,  but  they  have  certainly  suffered  sadly 
at  the  hands  of  Miller.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  more  than  censure  the 
general  principle  this  alteration  exhibits.  To  make  a  play  by  combining 
different  plays  of  the  same  author's,  or  plays  in  the  same  language,  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  make  one  out  of  the  plays  of  authors  writing  in  different 
languages  is  too  contemptible  a  practice  on  which  to  waste  any  words.  Be- 
sides, in  this  case,  what  an  absurdity  to  metamorphose  suddenly  Moliere's 
vivacious  heroine,  who  somewhat  resembles  Beatrice,  into  the  quiet-spirited 
Hero! 

As  a  final  word  on  Miller's  lack  of  art,  it  may  be  said  that  whenever 
he  varies  from  his  originals  he  alters  for  the  worse  and  often  succeeds  in 
spoiling  scenes  or  characters.  There  can  be  no  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  this  is  about  the  most  outrageous  instance  of  lack  of  reverence  for  two 
great  masters  and  of  the  length  to  which  a  would-be  improver  of  Shake- 
speare will  go. 
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There  is  no  better  example  of  the  fatuity  of  attempting  to  circumscribe 
the  romantic  drama  by  the  artificial  rules  of  the  classical  drama  than  the 
revision  now  to  be  considered,  the  two  tragedies  which  Sheffield  made  out 
of  'Julius  Caesar.' 

John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  was  a  man  and  writer  of  no  little  reputation  in  his 
day.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of,  and  even  a  co-worker  with,  Dryden, 
who  spoke  of  him  as  ^  Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend.  Himself 
a  muse,'  and  who  dedicated  to  him  his  'Auranzebe '  and  his  translation  of 
the  i¥!neid.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Pope,  who  *  at  the  command  of  His 
Grace,'  wrote  two  of  the  choruses  in  the  Duke's  second  play.  Of  course, 
living  in  the  age  that  he  did,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  a  thoroughgoing 
classicist,  and  those  who  have  read  his  verse  Essay  on  Poetry  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  he  was  in  accord  with  his  time.  This  being  the  case,  one 
can  readily  anticipate  that,  when  he  set  to  work  to  alter  *  Julius  Caesar,'  he 
would  have  the  intention  of  making  it  *  regular'  if  possible,  and  such  we 
find  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  his  revision  was  made. 

His  alterations  were  never  acted,  but  were  published  by  his  duchess 
in  1722,  after  his  death.  In  order  to  observe  the  unities  and  to  bring 
Shakespeare's  play  into  harmony  with  the  classical  form,  he  divided  it,  as 
has  been  said,  into  two  plays,  which  he  called  '  The  Tragedy  of  Julius 
Casar'  and  'The  Death  of  Marcus  Brutus*  and  furnished  each  with  a  pro- 
logue and  choruses.     In  the  prologue  to  the  first  play,  he  says, 

*  Hope  to  mend  Shakespeare !  or  to  match  his  style  1 
'Tis  such  a  jest  would  make  a  stoic  smile. 
Too  fond  of  fame,  our  poet  soars  too  high ; 
Yet  freely  owns  he  wants  the  wings  to  fly ; 
That  he  confesses  while  he  does  the  fault.' 

If  such  was  his  real  opinion  we  wonder  at  his  vanity  in  undertaking 
this  well-nigh  impossible  task.  Sheffield  is  so  solicitous  lest  anyone  should 
think  he  neglects  to  observe  the  unity  of  time,  that  he  is  careful  to  state  that 
the  play  begins  the  day  before  Caesar's  death  and  ends  within  an  hour 
after  it. 

The  alterations  in  the  plot  of  the  first  play  are  slight,  but  the  diction 
is  much  changed  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Sheffield's  own  poetry.  In 
the  First  Act,  all  the  low  comedy  is  omitted  and  the  offering  of  the  crown  is 
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made  a  part  of  the  action.  In  Act  II,  the  scene  between  Brutus  and  Portia 
is  transformed  into  an  insipid  love  dialogue.  Calphurnia  is  omitted  in  Act 
III,  the  ill  omens  being  reported  by  the  priests.  Act  IV  is  without  change 
as  to  action.  Brutus's  address  is  turned  into  blank  verse  and  the  Fifth  Act 
ends  with  Antony's  address,  the  opening  lines  of  which  arc  worth  quoting 
as  an  example  of  Sheffield's  improvement  upon  Shakespeare. 

*  Friends,  countrymen,  and  Romans,  hear  me  gently ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
Lo  here  the  fatal  end  of  all  his  glory : 
The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  often  bury'd  in  their  graves; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     Noble  Brutus 
Has  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  he  was  so,  then  he  was  much  to  blame; 
And  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  offense. 
I  come  to  do  my  duty  to  dead  Caesar.' 

The  second  tragedy,  having  but  two  acts  of  the  original  to  draw  upon, 
called  for  much  additional  material.  Accordingly  the  Duke  introduces 
several  new  characters,  as  Theodotus,  a  philosopher;  Dolabella;  Varius, 
a  young  Roman,  bred  at  Athens;  and  Junia,  wife  of  Cassius  and  sister  of 
Brutus.  In  reality,  an  almost  entirely  new  play  is  manufactured,  as  the 
first  three  acts  are  enfirely  Sheffield's,  and  although  the  substance  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts  is  Shakespeare's,  the  words  are  the  Duke's.  Many 
variations  are  made  even  when  the  scenes  are  founded  on  Shakespeare.  For 
instance,  instead  of  Pindarus  unwillingly  holding  the  sword  for  Cassius 
to  run  upon,  the  servant  kills  himself,  after  which  his  master,  encouraged 
by  his  example,  or  reproached  by  it,  stabs  himself.  This  is  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  Eros  and  Antony,  in  *Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  which  probably 
suggested  the  change  here. 

The  scene  lies  at  Athens  in  the  first  three  acts  and  near  Philippi  in 
the  last  two.    The  Duke  apologizes  for  thus  violating  the  unity  of  place : 

*Our  scene  is  Athens: 
But  here  our  author,  besides  other  faults 
Of  ill  expressions  and  of  vulgar  thoughts, 
Commits  one  crime  that  needs  an  act  of  grace 
And  breaks  the  law  of  unity  of  place.' 
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Truly  an  audacious  thing  to  do  1  The  unity  of  time,  however,  we  are 
informed,  has  been  preserved,  for  the  play  begins  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Philippi  and  ends  with  that  event.  Here  the  Duke's  solicitude  has  made 
him  absurdly  inconsistent,  for  the  movements  could  not  be  made  from 
Athens  to  Philippi  in  the  time,  nor  could  Cassius  get  back  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  Sardis,  where  Junia  says  he  has  gone.  Probably  his  grace  did 
not  look  into  the  geography  of  his  scene,  which  is  unpardonable  in  so  great 
a  stickler  for  correctness. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  to  give  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  a  strictly  clas- 
sical form,  and  no  reader  of  the  Duke's  plays  will  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Shakespeare's  treatment.  The  best  excuse  for  Sheffield's 
two  plays  lies  in  Shakespeare's  duality  of  heroes.  But  Brutus  is  the  one 
upon  whom  Shakespeare  meant  to  fix  the  greatest  attention,  and  his  pur- 
pose is  to  show  how  Brutus's  misfortunes  come  as  the  result  of  his  one 
error  in  assassinating  Caesar  —  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  Shake- 
speare's reason  for  not  ending  his  play  with  the  murder  of  Cassar  appears  in 
the  words  of  Brutus  over  Cassius's  body: 

*  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.' 

But  the  critics,  among  them  the  Duke,  did  not  see  this  in  their  shortsighted- 
ness. 

The  battle  between  the  classicists  and  the  romanticists  over  the  unities 
has  been  fought  and  the  victory  lies  with  the  latter,  so  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  discussion  of  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  make 
over  Shakespeare's  play  so  as  to  conform  to  them  has  resulted  in  a  very  bad 
alteration  of  it.  Sheffield's  inconsistency  has  been  pointed  out,  and  when, 
besides  his  violence  to  the  construction  of  the  play,  he  has  so  spoiled  the 
verse,  as  the  sample  given  abundantly  testifies,  we  can  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  his  misguided  efforts. 

There  are  several  other  versions  that  might  properly  claim  a  place 
in  an  article  dealing  with  curious  ones.  Indeed,  so  many  of  them  belong 
more  or  less  to  this  category  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  them.  But 
a  stop  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  so  I  .have  fixed  upon  Otway's  Caius 
Marius  as  the  last  I  shall  describe.  This  play,  which  is,  strictly,  not  a 
version  of  Shakespeare  at  all  but  a  borrowing,  or  rather  a  theft,  from  him. 
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certainly  bears  a  highly  curious  relation  to  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  from  which 
it  is  in  part  taken. 

That  Otway,  who,  at  his  best,  could  produce  the  finest  tragedies  of 
his  age,  should  stoop  to  commit  such  a  literary  crime  as  this  play  exhibits  — 
he  says  himself  that  he  has  *  rifled  him  [Shakespeare]  of  half  a  play  *  — 
can  be  explained  only  as  due  to  the  exigency  of  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

The  quarrel  between  Marius  and  Sulla  doubtless  occurred  to  him  as 
a  suitable  subject  for  a  tragedy  and,  having,  as  usual,  to  write  for  bread, 
he  was  probably  anxious  to  have  his  play  ready  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  feud  between  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  being 
familiar  to  him,  he  evidently,  in  an  evil  moment,  conceived  the  idea  of 
transferring  its  incidents  to  the  enmity  between  the  partisans  of  Marius 
and  those  of  Sulla,  and  of  making  use  also  of  as  much  of  Shakespeare's 
dialogue  as  his  plan  permitted.  *  To  such  low  shifts,  of  late,'  says  he,  by 
way  of  apology,  *  are  poets  worn.' 

In  treating  of  this  strange  hodgepodge  of  Shakespeare  and  Roman 
history,  I  shall  pay  attention  only  to  the  Shakespearean  portions,  as  being 
those  that  come  within  the  scope  of  my  subject.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
parts  of  the  play  which  are  Otway's  own,  no  more  need  be  said  than  that 
they  follow  fairly  closely  the  historical  facts. 

Caius  Marius  is  represented  as  having  a  son,  Marius  Junior,  who  is 
in  love  with  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Metellus.  The  last  is  a  partisan  of 
Sulla  and  wishes  his  chief  to  be  his  son-in-law.  This  device  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  several  scenes  and  many  passages  from  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  The  greater  part  of  the  Nurse's  character  is  retained  and  Sulpitius 
uses  some  of  Mercutio's  speeches. 

The  First  Act  is  almost  all  Otway's.  A  mangled  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Queen  Mab  is  spoken  by  Sulpitius.  In  the  Second  Act,  Metellus 
expresses  to  Lavinia  his  desire  that  she  should  be  married,  as  Lady  Capulet 
does  to  Juliet;  most  of  the  Nurse's  lines  appear,  but  in  prose,  and  Metellus 
speaks  some  of  Capulet's  lines  in  III.,  5,  of  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Sulpitius 
conjures  for  Marius  Junior,  as  Mercutio  for  Romeo  in  Shakespeare,  and 
then  follows  the  garden  scene  between  Marius  Junior  and  Lavinia,  most  of 
the  lines  being  taken  from  Shakespeare.  The  Third  Act  includes  con- 
siderable of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet ' :  Lavinia's  nurse  comes  to  young  Marius 
and  is  quizzed  by  Sulpitius;  Lavinia  speaks  Juliet's  soliloquy  in  III.,  2; 
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and  then  cames  a  scene  between  her  and  the  Nurse,  somewhat  as  in  Shake- 
speare^s  II.,  5.  In  the  Fourth  Act  about  twenty  lines  of  Shakespeare's  III., 
5  are  introduced  in  the  parting  scene  between  Marius  Junior  and  Lavinia, 
the  Priest  of  Hymen  gives  her  a  sleeping  potion,  she  speaks  some  lines  from 
IV.,  I,  and,  after  the  priest  goes  out,  Juliet's  soliloquy  in  IV.,  3.  Shake- 
speare is  again  laid  under  a  heavy  contribution  in  Otway's  last  act.  The 
Nurse  discovers  Lavinia  apparently  dead,  Marius  Junior  hears  of  her  death, 
soliloquizes  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  buys  poison  of  an  apothecary.  At  the 
tomb  young  Marius  kills  the  priest,  not  knowing  who  he  is,  and  drinks  the 
poison,  but  before  he  dies  Lavinia  awakes.  She  later  kills  herself,  and  the 
play  ends  with  some  lines,  partly  Mercutio's,  spoken  by  Sulpirius. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  relation  of  Otway's  play  to  Shake- 
speare's it  will  be  seen  that  Otway  speaks  truly  when  he  declares  he  has 
pilfered  half  a  play.  He  makes  some  changes  in  the  passages  he  steals, 
in  the  way  of  abridgement,  and  to  some  of  the  scenes  he  follows  he  adds 
considerable  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  any  time  or  words  upon  such  a  contempt- 
ible piece  of  thieving  as  this.  It  would  seem  as  if  Otway  might  have  found 
material  enough  for  a  play  without  resorting  to  such  an  expedient.  The 
only  redeeming  feature  of  it  all  is  that  he  had  sufficient  good  sense  not  to 
alter  greatly  what  he  stole,  but  this  scarcely  makes  his  sin  the  less. 

His  main  change,  the  restoration  of  Lavinia  to  consciousness  before 
Marius  Junior  dies,  is  pronounced  by  Genest  to  be  an  improvement,  and  this 
device  is  retained  in  Theophilus  Gibber's  version  and  in  Garrick's,  and  the 
revision  of  the  latter  by  Kemble.  Whether  it  heightens  the  pathos  of  the 
situation  or  not  is  a  debatable  question.  It  may  make  it  a  little  more 
tragic,  but  it  seems  almost  too  much  piling  on  of  agony  to  make  Romeo 
discover  that  he  has  poisoned  himself  unnecessarily. 


MR.    HOWELLS'     PHILOSOPHY 
AND  ^THE  SON  OF  ROYAL 

LANGBRITH.' 

By  E.  S.  Chamberlayne 

MR.  HOWELLS  has  attained  the  distinction  which  some  few 
living  writers  in  each  generation  share  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  distinction  of  being  criticised,  even,  if  you 
will,  of  being  roundly  abused,  as  the  weather  is,  for  ex- 
ample, and  of  being,  at  the  same  time,  artistically  almost  as 
indispensable,  almost  as  much  taken  for  granted,  as  the 
weather  itself.  No  late  riser,  hurrying  to  his  office  after  a  bad  night,  is  of 
too  mean  a  spirit  to  fling  his  jibe  at  the  day's  excess  of  heat  or  cold  or  wet, 
and  to  feel  himself  somehow  made  more  righteous  by  so  doing.  And  in 
much  the  same  way  the  mean  spirited  thinkers  of  the  hour,  dyspeptic  from 
gorging  at  the  *  quick  lunch'  counters  of  fiction,  turn  to  Mr.  Howells  with 
a  grumble  or  a  complaint  that  is,  in  its  essence,  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
position  he  has  attained.  For  Mr.  Howells  has  become  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  our  American  literary  weather.  One  may  say  at  once  that  one 
doesn't  like  the  climate  —  which  makes  it  obviously  open  to  one  to  move  — 
but  so  long  as  one  lives,  intellectually,  in  America  it  is  essential  to  a  certain 
very  desirable  quality  of  mind  that  one  accept  Mr.  Howells,  with  all  his  lim- 
itations, in  the  same  philosophical  spirit  in  which  one  meets  the  trifling  in- 
felicities of  our  peculiar  American  climate. 

And  in  recent  years  he  has  given  us  nothing  that  so  well  repays  a  critical 
acceptance  as  the  vision  of  himself  that  appears  in  his  latest  novel.  In  '  The 
Son  of  Royal  Langbrith,'  he  has  produced,  perhaps  without  intention^  a 
tragedy.  I  fancy,  indeed,  that  if  he  ever  wrote  what  was  tragic  in  the  ob- 
jective, dramatic  sense  it  would  be  more  or  less  despite  his  conscious  purpose. 
For  he  shrinks,  artistically,  from  frankly  grappling  with  problems  that  for 
the  ordinary  novelist  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination.  The  tragedies  of  life, 
for  Mr.  Howells,  one  very  well  knows,  are  far  more  subtle,  far  more  delicate 
things  than  such  crude  dramatic  expressions  of  life  as  fill  the  newspaper  and 
the  more  cheaply  popular  novel.  But  in  the  story  of  Dr.  Anther  he  has 
found  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  popular  tragedy.  And  though  he  has 
treated  it,  of  necessity,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  not  robbed 
it  of  its  essentially  tragic  elements. 
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It  may  be  Mr.  Howells's  misfortune  —  it  is  certainly  his  charm  —  that 
his  attitude  toward  life  is  rarely  quite  his  reader's  attitude,  is  perhaps  rarely 
the  attitude  of  his  countrymen,  of  his  contemporaries.  And  for  this,  how- 
ever roughly  it  may  occasionally  rub  his  sensibilities,  we  must  be  selfishly 
grateful.  For,  though  we  in  America  still  are,  and  may  always  be,  too 
immature,  in  a  literary  sense,  to  view  life  as  he  views  it,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  him  to  view  it  as  we  do.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Howells  —  or,  so  far  as  that  goes,  of  course,  with  any  man  —  in 
order  thoroughly  to  like  him.  We  do  thoroughly  like  him,  and,  if  one  may 
venture  to  guess,  this  is  perhaps  just  because  we  so  little  agree  with  him. 

One  rarely  realizes  it,  one  perhaps  never  fully  appreciates  it,  and  yet 
in  a  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  chief  appeal  of  any  art  lies  less  in  its  technical 
excellence,  less  in  what  we  have  come  to  consider  its  objective  truth  or  beauty, 
than  in  a  kind  of  subtle  self-expression  of  the  artist.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  —  most  of  it  very  idle  talk  —  about  the  technique  of  this  or  the  other 
school  of  expression.  Realism,  romanticism,  impressionism :  the  terms  cover 
a  deal  of  careless  thinking.  But,  in  effect,  what  we  call  style  or  manner  is 
no  more  than  the  dress  in  which  an  artist  arrays  himself.  And  dress,  how- 
ever expressive  of  self,  is  always  a  relative  thing.  We  don't  make  friends 
with  a  man's  clothes.  In  a  word,  there  is  in  every  work  of  art  something 
besides  beauty,  something  besides  truth.  There  is  in  it  always  an  artist. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  though  we  have  so  far  accepted  it  as  only  a  theory,  that 
landscape  painting  actually  may  be  the  expression  of  one's  emotions  in  the 
presence  of  nature.  And  Mr.  Henry  James,  I  believe,  has  somewhere  given 
us  the  corollary  of  this,  that  fiction  is  the  novelist's  impression  of  life.  The 
books  in  which  foreigners  record  their  impressions  of  a  country  are  always 
received  in  opposite  ways  by  the  two  classes  into  which  their  readers  are 
divided.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  country  turn  to  the  writer  for  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  seen;  those  who  are  well  informed  turn  to  the 
things  he  has  seen  for  a  knowledge  of  the  writer. 

The  novelist,  of  course,  is  merely  a  traveler  who  gives  us  from  time  to 
time  his  impressions  of  the  world  through  which  he  is  passing.  And  when 
we  turn  to  any  well-liked  writer — as  we  turn  to  Mr.  Howells  in  his  recent 
novel  —  we  fancy  that  we  seek  some  expression  of  truth  or  beauty,  or  seek, 
it  may  be,  just  a  picture  of  life  itself.  But  in  reality  we  never  do  seek  these. 
Though  perhaps  unconsciously,  it  is  always  the  writer  that  we  seek,  always 
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the  writer  alone  that  we  find.  If  there  Is  truth  or  beauty  it  is  largely  the 
truth  or  beauty  of  the  artist's  mind,  the  truth  or  beauty  of  that  mystery  wc 
call  personality.  We  know  Shakespeare's  heart  far  better  than  we  know 
the  life  men  lived  under  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  great  Russians  have 
revealed  themselves  far  more  clearly  than  they  have  revealed  the  mannen 
of  their  countrymen.  We  know  the  mind  of  Balzac;  we  only  doubt  and 
question  now  his  picture  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

And  this  is  true,  with  all  respect,  of  Mr.  Howells.  One  might  say 
of  him,  as  is  often  said  of  clever  wcMnen,  that  it  is  easy  to  disagree  with  him, 
but  impossible  not  to  like  him.  Some  of  us  disagreed  with  him  about  Silas 
Lapham,  and  many,  many  of  us,  I  fear,  disagreed  with  him  about  the 
daughters  of  that  ill-fated  paint  merchant.  We  should  like  to  be  able  now, 
some  of  us,  to  look  forward  a  few  years  to  the  time  when  Lapham's  grand- 
daughters, fresh  from  college  and  a  year  abroad,  should  settle  down  in  one 
of  Boston's  *  younger  sets.'  Lapham  was  so  typically  an  American  of  the 
better  sort  that  we  take  it  a  little  hard  he  should  not  still  stand  for  us  in  his 
representative  capacity,  as  so  related  to  one  of  these  *  younger  sets.'  But 
we  do  not  take  it  hard  that  Mr.  Howells  in  this  earlier  woric  has  given  us 
so  clear  a  vision  of  his  literary  personality.  America  can  very  well  endure 
the  loss  of  the  finest  product  of  Lapham's  million,  the  modem  American 
girl — we  have  her,  as  it  is,  in  such  abundance — but  the  America  of  today, 
and  more,  one  fancies,  the  America  of  tomorrow,  could  ill  endure  the  loss 
to  its  letters  of  this  expression  of  the  strong,  kind,  sane  spirit  we  all  admire. 

And  some  of  us  again,  I  fear,  as  we  finish  the  tragic  story  of  Dr.  Anther 
in  this  later  novel,  will  feel  constrained  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Howells  about 
that  admirable  old  New  England  village  doctor.  We  want  to  feel  that  life 
would  have  treated  him  more  kindly  than  Mr.  Howells  has  treated  him. 
We  want  to  make  ourselves  believe  that  he  would  have  had  something  finer 
than  the  peace  of  acquiescence  to  fill  his  final  hours  when  fate  denied  his 
love.  We  would  have  had  him  suffer.  Surely  the  love  of  so  fine  a  nature 
as  his  was  worthy  a  little  suffering.  He  was  to  die,  it  seems,  in  any  event, 
and  end  it  all.  Peace  was  so  poor  a  thing  to  give  him.  He  deserved  better 
of  life  than  that. 

And  yet,  in  this  novel  we  have  Mr.  Howells  as  we  perhaps  have  not  so 
fully,  have  not  so  clearly  had  him  in  any  work  since  he  revealed  the  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  his  mind  in  '  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.'     And,  in  truth, 
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it  is  constantly  with  his  literary  personality  as  here  revealed,  and  not  with  the 
pictured  life  of  this  small  New  England  village,  that  we  find  ourselves  most 
concerned.  His  picture  of  village  life  interests  us,  the  ethical  problem  he 
discusses  through  his  characters  is  always  an  attractive  one,  the  somewhat 
prosaic  love  affair  of  Dr.  Anther  compels  a  measure  of  acceptance  which 
Mr.  Howells's  more  prosaic  love  affairs  have  not  always  done.  But  in  the 
end  the  chief  interest  and  certainly  the  lasting  value  of  the  work  will  be 
found  in  its  self -revelation  of  the  author. 

The  middle-aged  doctor  in  *The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith'  loves  a 
widow  who  lacks  the  courage  to  tell  her  son  that  his  father  was  a  scoundrel, 
and  so  to  win  for  herself  the  young  man's  sanction  for  the  second  marriage 
that,  as  it  is,  the  boy's  ignorant  worship  of  his  father's  memory  would  make 
a  sacrilege.  The  ostensible  problem  of  the  tale  is  the  ethical  question 
whether  the  truth  should  be  told  about  the  man  who  is  believed  in  the 
village  to  have  been  a  worthy  character,  the  question  whether,  from  largely 
selfish  motives,  one  should  ever  set  in  motion  moral  forces  that  might  prove, 
however  slightly  or  subtly,  of  evil  effect.  The  problem  is  treated  as  only 
Mr.  Howells  could  treat  it,  and  Dr.  Anther's  conclusion  that  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  bending  the  weak  will  of  the  woman  he  loves  to  compass  the  end  they 
both  desire  becomes,  with  some  reservations,  the  reader's  own. 

The  ethical  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved;  but  there  appears  to  be 
still  a  question  unanswered.  And  it  is  in  the  answer  to  this  question  that 
one  finds  the  heart  of  Mr.  Howells's  philosophy.  Dr.  Anther  is  the  hero 
of  the  novel.  The  widow's  son,  with  his  blind  worship  of  his  unworthy 
father,  is  merely  one  of  the  implements  fate  has  used  to  thwart  the  Doctor's 
love.  The  real  problem  seems  only  to  be  fairly  stated  when  this  first  and 
superficial  question  has  been  settled.  For  the  real  problem,  the  question 
toward  which  the  current  of  the  story  has  been  setting  from  the  first,  is  the 
old,  old  question  of  the  human  will  in  its  relation  to  destiny.  What  shall 
be  a  man's  attitude  toward  the  Power  that  thwarts  his  will  ?  Anther  is  not 
a  great  personage.  There  is  no  glitter  and  tinsel  about  him,  very  little  even 
of  cleverness  and  worldly  knowledge  in  his  composition;  though  Mr.  How- 
ells has  seen  in  him  a  slightly  clearer,  more  refined  intelligence  than  Lapham 
required  for  his  career.  But  the  world-old  tragedy  is  as  truly  stated  in  this 
prosaic,  middle-aged  man  with  his  love  for  a  weak  and  simple  woman  as  in 
any  dramatic  philosopher  or  poet  of  the  past.     For  none  of  the  vital  thing? 
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of  life  is  primarily  a  matter  of  expression.  No  man,  were  he  poet  or  clown, 
ever  found  speech  that  would  rightly  express  his  love;  and  the  tragedy  of 
life  is  as  real  in  the  private  of  the  Guard,  crushed  and  dying  in  the  ditch,  as 
in  the  emperor,  riding  off  into  the  night  with  the  bitterness  of  Waterloo  upon 
his  heart.  Men  of  duller  vision  have  rebuked  Mr.  Howells  for  not  giving 
his  problems  a  broader,  more  vivid  statement;  as  though  love  and  life,  pur- 
pose and  failure  and  death  were  matters  of  mere  expression  and  somehow 
lost  their  essence  when  not  stated  in  courtly  phrases. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  particular  expression  he  has  here  chosen  that  so 
arrests  attention.  The  life  he  pictures  is  much  like  that  of  his  other  novels. 
The  New  England  villagers  and  the  young  Harvard  men  seem  as  true,  as 
like  to  life,  as  thoroughly  natural,  in  a  word,  as  any  of  the  long  line  of  those 
that  have  come  before  them.  There  is  even  discernible  in  the  impalpable 
medium  in  which  they  move  a  kind  of  scent  —  one  would  not  like  to  call  it 
a  fragrance  —  as  though  the  moral  essence  of  long  generations  of  Puritan 
consciences,  slowly  drying  and  hardening,  had  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
as  in  some  localities  one  detects,  faint  and  delicate  and  by  no  means  disa- 
greeable, the  distant  suggestion  of  dried  and  salted  cod.  The  casual  reader 
may  esteem  the  Doctor's  love  story  but  slightly ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  casual 
reader  be  young  —  as  she  is  likely  to  be  —  she  may  even  fancy  that  the  un- 
disciplined Harvard  student,  with  his  own  little  love  affair,  is  the  center  of 
interest.  But  the  story  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Anther;  and  we  follow  with 
appreciation  the  vision  of  his  struggle,  as  he  gropes,  dumb  and  blind,  amid 
the  shadows  of  desire  —  as,  in  degree,  we  all  must  do  —  until  he  wins  his 
way  to  the  one  right  course  that  fate  has  allotted  him.  And  yet,  there  is  in 
the  novel  something  more  engrossing  than  even  this  view  of  Anther's 
tragedy.  It  is,  in  a  word,  just  the  expression,  in  this  new  form,  of  the  view 
that  Mr.  Howells  takes,  artistically,  of  all  that  is  tragic. 

Perhaps  a  man's  personality  never  anywhere  gets  quite  so  clear  a  state- 
ment as  in  his  attitude  toward  the  tragedy  of  life.  We  have  all  smiled 
fondly  over  the  pages  of  Victor  Hugo.  That  delightful  soul  meets  the 
tragic  with  a  Gallic  zest  and  lightness  that  somehow  are  always  suggestive 
of  Hotspur  killing  his  seven  men  before  breakfast  and  coming  in  to  complain 
to  his  wife  that  life  is  dull.  Victor  Hugo  turns  to  the  tragic  as  some  men 
turn  to  play  or  to  high  finance,  for  the  very  joy  of  the  game.  Hawthorne, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  might  fancy,  sought  the  tragedy  of  life  because. 
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dreaming,  moody,  long  shut  unnaturally  within  himself,  only  the  tragic 
in  life  could  furnish  objective  forms  for  the  shadows  that  had  gathered  in 
the  disused  chambers  of  his  soul.  Mr.  Howells  turns  to  the  tragic,  if  at 
all,  as  in  this  recent  novel,  with  an  air  of  reluctance,  as  though  under  com- 
pulsion of  his  exacting  literary  conscience.  But  he  meets  it,  when  found, 
with  a  philosophy  as  far  removed  from  the  self-centered  gloom  of  his  coun- 
tryman as  it  is  from  the  impersonal,  almost  sprightly  gloom  of  the  great 
Frenchman.  In  fact,  artistically,  there  is  for  Mr.  Howells  practically  no 
gloom  in  life.  He  has  been  touched  by  the  serenity  and  tolerance  of  age. 
He  has  come  into  the  secret  of  content.  Life,  for  him,  holds  tragedies,  of 
course;  but  they  are  so,  one  sees,  only  because  men  fail  of  the  right  view  of 
life.  For  what  is  bitterness  in  them  may  be  transmuted  into  serenity  and 
peace,  into  even  joy  and  happiness  of  a  kind,  if  one  but  has  this  secret.  And 
in  '  The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith '  Dr.  Anther  has  the  ill  fortune  to  receive 
this  secret  from  Mr.  Howells. 

Dr.  Anther,  in  a  word,  wins  peace,  not  as  we  all  may  in  the  kind  em- 
brace of  Time,  which  gave  us  birth,  but  at  once  —  on  the  spot,  as  one  may 
say  —  by  the  simple  expedient  of  abandoning,  not  alone  the  woman  he  loves, 
but  his  love  as  well.  His  sudden  tranquillity  comes  to  one  with  the  effect  of 
a  shock.  And  if,  in  the  end,  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  one  of  gloom, 
it  is  an  atmosphere  bom  less  of  the  Doctor's  death  than  of  the  deeper  tragedy 
of  the  death  of  his  love.  For  his  love  dies  with  the  birth  of  his  peace;  he 
may  not  realize  it,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Mr.  Howells  realized  it, 
but  it  dies  as  surely,  almost  as  dramatically,  as  the  Doctor  himself  does. 

For  it  is  not  in  love  to  abandon  its  object  without  suffering.  Peace 
comes  with  time,  not  with  renunciation.  To  love,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is 
inevitably  to  suffer.  And  what,  indeed,  one  asks,  is  suffering,  what  unen- 
durable thing  is  it,  that  it  should  be  escaped  at  such  a  cost?  After  all,  love 
is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of.  Philosophy  and  the  calm  serenity  of  age  are 
doubtless  well  in  their  way ;  but  their  way  is  not  the  way  of  youth.  And 
youth,  as  it  happens,  is  the  abiding  element  of  life.  The  world  never  grows 
old.  Men  are  always  at  the  beginning.  Through  the  ages  they  have  been 
pushing  their  slow  way  into  the  shadows  of  the  Unknown.  The  way  looks 
long  in  the  retrospect.  But  the  Mystery  they  search  is  boundless,  and  they 
stand  today  where  they  stood  yesterday,  where  they  will  stand  tomorrow, 
where,  in  effect,  they  will  always  stand,  at  the  threshold  of  life.     It  is  idle 
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for  age  to  tell  them  it  has  found  the  way  of  peace,  has  discovered  an  escape 
from  suffering.  Who  wishes  to  escape?  Not  youth,  surely.  Not  love. 
What  does  youth  reck  of  suffering?  And  love  —  love  is  not  love  without 
suffering.  There  are  many  finer  things  in  life  than  peace.  Oh,  if  one 
comes  to  that,  there  are  many  finer  things  in  life  than  the  wisdom  and  seren- 
ity of  age.  There  are,  for  example,  the  blunders  and  the  follies  of  youth, 
the  blind  struggles  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  the  inevitable  failure  of  the 
dreams  of  love  and  their  eternal  rebirth.  These  things  are  finer,  for  it  is 
upon  these  that  the  structure  of  human  life,  like  the  ocean  coral,  is  slowly 
reared. 

It  is  the  failing  of  common  men  to  view  life  only  in  its  relation  to  them- 
selves; they  fail  to  see  life  whole  and  themselves  as  only  factors.  The 
child  wonders  for  what  purpose  curious  bugs  and  insects  are  created.  And 
men  look  upon  trees  and  plants  and  animals  only  as  ministering  in  some  way 
to  themselves.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  an  oak,  for  instance,  or  a  toy 
spaniel,  may  exist  primarily  for  itself.  It  is  only  the  artist  who  sees  all  life 
as  so  existing ;  for  it  is  only  beauty  that  translates  these  alien  forms  of  being 
into  terms  that  men  can  comprehend.  Science  and  philosophy  fail  in  this, 
for  they  are  bounded  by  reason ;  and  the  mystery  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  all 
life  is  never  revealed  to  the  mind  alone.  No  mere  intellectual  effort  will 
ever  bring  us  into  the  heart  of  another  personality.  Love  will  do  it  for  the 
individual ;  and  art,  closer  always  to  love  than  to  philosophy,  will  do  it  for 
the  race.  Men  of  a  certain  temper  view  woman  as  always  something  rela- 
tive to  man ;  they  see  her  as  the  loved  mistress  or  as  wife  and  mother,  but  in 
all  other  ways  they  see  her  as  only  a  kind  of  inferior  man.  But  the  true  lit- 
erary artist  never  compares  her;  he  lets  her  stand  alone  and  be  herself.  He 
shows  to  cruder,  duller  minds  the  vision  of  her  beauty;  and  common  men, 
touched  by  this  vision,  may  know  her,  if  they  will,  as  she  is. 

It  is  the  same  with  many  of  the  common  things  of  life;  they  lie  so  close 
about  us  that  we  never  think  of  looking  at  them  as  other  than  related  to  our- 
selves. We  see  the  life  of  the  average  person  in  terms  of  the  life  wc  live, 
or  of  the  life  we  aspire  to  live,  and  so  turn  from  it.  And  when  an  artist 
with  so  fine  a  feeling  as  Mr.  Howells  takes  these  seemingly  inferior  forms 
of  life  and  reveals  their  essential  truth  and  beauty,  he  does  us  a  service  that 
we  cannot  appreciate  too  highly.  For  art,  after  all,  is  far  more  true,  far 
more  enduring,  than  any  philosophy  of  life. 
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In  fact,  though  Mr.  Howells's  philosophy  is  so  sane  and  kind  and  sure 
an  element  in  his  work,  it  is  his  artistic  vision  that  makes  the  stronger  appeal. 
We  see  this  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present  story.  Mrs.  Langbrlth,  as  he 
sees  her,  is  perhaps  as  weak  a  woman  as  any  he  has  shown  us,  just  as  Dr. 
Anther  is  one  of  his  finest,  strongest  men.  But  Mr.  Howells  whispers  no 
philosophical  secret  to  the  woman  in  her  distress;  he  leaves  her  to  life  and 
to  her  woman's  nature.  And  these  deal  with  her  far  more  kindly,  leave  her 
more  consistent  with  herself,  leave  her,  in  a  word,  by  her  very  suffering  and 
grief,  closer  to  the  reader's  sympathies  than  her  lover's  dearly  bought  tran- 
quillity leaves  him.  She  has  been  weak,  throughout  the  story,  where  he  is 
strong,  weak  in  will,  weak  perhaps  in  mind;  but  in  the  end  she  shows  some 
evidence  of  the  woman's  strength  that  has  been  latent  in  her,  shows  at  least 
the  woman's  power  to  love  and  to  suffer.  And  the  reader  knows  that  this, 
however  crude  her  expression  of  it,  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  the  man's  strength  he 
has  been  earlier  asked  to  view. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  Howells  would  make  a  deeper  appeal  if  his 
artistic  vision  of  life  were  less  obscured  by  the  rosy  clouds  of  his  philosophy. 
But  that  is  merely  saying  that  if  he  were  not  Mr.  Howells  he  would  ob- 
viously be  someone  else.  And,  in  truth,  we  do  not  want  him  other  than  he 
IS.  The  American  climate  has  various  admittable  infelicities,  but  on  the 
whole  it  suits  the  American  temper.  And  more  than  that,  it  bears  its  part  — 
peiiiaps  no  small  one  —  in  forming  this  temper,  of  which  in  a  modest  way 
we  sometimes  boast.  We  grumble  about  our  climate  now  and  then,  but  our 
fault  finding  is  itself  of  the  whimsical  American  kind  which  only  foreigners 
ever  make  the  blunder  of  taking  seriously.  It  is,  after  all,  our  climate  and 
no  one's  else ;  we  may  say  of  it  what  we  will.  But  let  no  alien  raise  a  voice 
against  it.  It  must  not  be  touched  with  ungentle  hand;  it  is  something 
essentially  American  and  therefore  not  to  be  profaned.  And  so  the  younger 
generation  makes  rather  free  with  Mr.  Howells,  as  the  way  of  younger 
generations  mostly  is.  They  recognize  certain  infelicities  in  his  work;  but 
he,  too,  suits  their  temper,  else  he  could  not  have  had  so  large,  though  of 
course  so  unacknowledged,  a  share  in  forming  it.  But  let  no  man  who  is 
not,  artistically,  his  countryman  raise  a  voice  against  him.  He  is  not  to  be 
profaned  by  alien  touch.  He  is  ours  and  no  one's  else.  For  he,  too,  in 
what  is  faulty,  as  in  what  is  finest,  truest,  best,  is  essentially  American. 
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THE  PLAY  given  in  this 
number  of  Poet  Lore  by 
that  remarkable  new  Rus- 
sian, Maxim  Gorki,  is  his 
latest  dramatic  production, 
and  is  given  here,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  for  the  first  time  in 
English.  It  follows  upon  the  play  of 
slum  life,  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
doubtless,  through  the  German  version, 
called  *  NachtasyL'  (For  an  exhaustive 
critique  of  this  new  writer,  see  the  article 
on  him  in  Poet  Lore,  Autumn  number, 
1904.)  This  current  piece  is  an  illus- 
tration of  quite  another  phase  of  Russian 
life,  among  the  class  calling  itself  the 
'  Intellectuals,'  and  it  portrays  this  class 
in  the  haunt  it  loves,  the  summer  cottages 
of  the  forest  country  surrounding  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  piece  well  exemplifies  the  singu- 
larity of  Gorki's  art  and  the  characteris- 
tically serious  purpose  animating  it. 

Judged  by  the  usual  dramatic  stand- 
ards as  to  plot,  construction,  and  move- 
ment, this  piece  would  be  sentenced  at  a 
first  glance  as  desperately  chaotic  It 
may  also  be  observed,  however,  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  '  Drama,'  but 
merely  *  Scenes.*  And  these  '  Scenes ' 
exhibit  characters  and  dialogue  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily present-moment  quality,  re- 
alistic to  the  utmost  degree  of  the  de- 
sultory and  just-as-it-comes  variety. 

With  all  its  longwinded,  irrelevant 
caprice  of  talk,  its  fitfulness  in  the  '  rela- 
tioning'  of  groups  and  persons,  and  the 
fragmentariness  of  what  coherence  there 
is  among  them  toward  any  unified  out- 
come, the  play,  as  a  whole,  amounts  to 
an  exposition  of  Russian  social  frivolity 
in  the  class  called  in  England  the  '  upper 
middle '  class.  It  is  an  exposition  made 
by  a  faithful  and  patriotic,  although  a 


keenly  cynical  literary  artist,  who  probes 
to  heal. 

Despite  the  eccentric  method,  gradu- 
ally the  reader  catches  the  arristic  and 
ethical  clew  to  this  dramatic  labyrinth. 
This  play  without  method  has  yet  a 
method  in  its  lack  of  method.  This  play 
without  design  has  this  design  —  drift. 
It  is  the  drift  of  discontented  idlers, 
restlessly  amusing  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  social  revolution.  Some  two  or 
three  of  them  are  half  aware  of  the  evil 
day  ahead  and  the  ill-spent  days  now 
passing.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  un- 
consciously affected  by  a  lurking  suspidoo 
of  their  own  superficialness,  and  these 
clever  and  susceptible  but  materially- 
minded  *  Summer-folk,'  cultivating  their 
leisurely  pleasures  so  epicureanly  in  fair 
weather,  and  so  readily  clashed  into  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible  discord  at  the 
first  rough  thrust  breaking  in  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  their  days,  are  so  to 
the  life  shown  to  us  that  we  are  inclined 
to  sum  them  up  unfeelingly,  at  the  end, 
as  Shalimofi  is  made  to  sum  them  up  in 
the  closing  sentence  of  these  *  Scenes  * 
from  Russian  life.  Then  we  realize  the 
grim  pathos  implied,  and  that  Gorki  has 
most  skilfully  led  us  to  think  of  them 
as  a  swarm  of  drifting  summer  flies  be- 
ginning to  buzz  prodigiously  with  appre- 
hension because  they  are  destined  to  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
approach  of  serious  winter-weather  life  id 
Russia,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
stronger  people  of  a  new  Russia. 

The  strange  piece  is  not  without  its 
significance  as  reflected  upon  somewhat 
similar  conditions  of  sodally-selfish  life 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

Browning's  *  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,' 
when  put  on  the  stage,  has  a  straightfor- 
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ward  power  to  move  the  heart.  Its  emo- 
tions are  as  pure  and  simple  as  any  pre- 
sented by  Heme  in  his  plays  of  Amencan 
domestic  life,  such,  for  example,  as  *  Grif- 
fith Davenport.'  Beside  Browning's 
play  the  sophisticated  passions  of  most 
other  modem  stage  pieces  appear  elabo- 
rately conscious  and  grown  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unashamed  directness  of 
Shakespeare's  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
Mrhose  *  fire  i'  th'  blood  '  is  openly  curbed 
by  Prospero's  wisdom  and  magic,  seem 
primitive  and  far  away. 

Shakespeare's  lovers  are,  indeed,  re- 
lated to  Browning's  in  the  simple  direct- 
ness of  youthful  love,  but  they  live  on  an 
enchanted  isle,  girdled  about  with  the 
fair  unrealities  of  fancy;  while  Brown- 
ing's live  in  England,  the  formal,  stately, 
substantial  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  wooing  of  Richard  Feverel  and 
Lucy  is  comparable  in  its  moming  quality 
to  the  love  surprising  Mertoun  and  Mil- 
dred. And  the  conflict  of  the  later  hap- 
piness of  Meredith's  youthful  pair  with 
the  insidious  rigidities  of  English  social 
custom,  although  in  detail  so  different,  is 
not  unlike  the  conflict  of  the  future  mar- 
ried happiness  of  Mildred  with  the  social 
codes  of  honor  armed  against  her  in 
the  ideals  of  her  brother,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  holding  up  the 
head  of  his  family.  He  holds  it  up  with 
so  supreme  a  pose  that  it  is  bound  to 
draw  down  upon  it  at  some  time  unruly 
Nature's  tragic  laughter.  The  time  ar- 
rives and  makes  the  drama  of  the  *  Blot.' 

The  complexity  of  Browning's  play 
comes  in,  thus,  through  the  social  situa- 
tion which  shapes  the  tragic  climax. 
Criticism  of  that  climax  as  unnecessary 
is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  failure  to  under- 
stand that  the  antithesis  is  designedly 
and  realistically  drawn  between  the  pure 
simplicity  of  human  nature  in  the  lovers 


and  the  complexity  of  social  nature  em- 
bodied in  Tresham.  He  is  the  flower 
of  a  consummate  social  perfection,  en- 
tirely true  as  an  ideal  both  to  his  time 
and  character. 

The  falsity  in  its  application,  when  it 
-condemns  his  sister  and  blights  her 
future,  he  is  certainly  intelligent  enough 
to  detect  as  soon  as  he  leams  from  Mer- 
toun's  lips  that  he,  the  suitor,  is  the  clan- 
destine lover.  Yet  this  enlightening 
word,  which  might  have  averted  his 
sword  and  spoiled  the  tragedy,  is  just 
what  turns  the  rage  of  Tresham's  right- 
eousness from  Mildred  upon  Mertoun, 
and  causes  him  to  let  fall  the  stroke  that 
makes  the  tragedy. 

The  Poet  is  unerring  in  precipitating 
the  fatality  then,  because  the  obscure 
pressure  of  the  ages,  and  the  secret  com- 
pulsion of  race,  are  necessarily  before- 
hand with  reason  at  such  a  moment  and 
prompt  in  the  blood.  And  also,  because 
all  the  reason  and  character  in  Tresham 
have  until  then  been  loyally  applied  to- 
ward making  him  the  liege  creature,  the 
professed  standard-bearer  of  the  be- 
queathed family  pride,  whose  momentum 
alone  would  drive  him  its  own  way  for 
a  time,  although  he  were  to  see  clear,  as 
he  does,  by  the  lightning  stroke  of  his 
own  action,  an  instant  later. 

*     *     * 

In  the  production  of  *The  Blot,*  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Lcmoyne  last  spring, 
opening  in  New  York  April  7th,  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre,  in  Boston  May  15th, 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  the  simpler  aspects 
of  the  play  were  irresistible  in  their  effect 
upon  the  appreciation  of  the  audience. 
The  complexer  aspects,  dependent  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  social  atmosphere, 
and  demanding  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
excellence  in  the  conception  and  of  finish 
in  the  acting,  were  not  so  satisfactorily 
rendered.     The    Tresham    of    Mr.    W. 
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Beach  succeeded  in  expressing  the  simpler 
touches  of  brotherly  tenderness,  and  also 
the  more  external  truths  of  the  demeanor 
required  for  the  interplay  with  the  old 
retainer,  Gerard,  a  character  part  acted 
to  perfection  by  Mr.  Theo  Hamilton. 
The  heroics,  too,  of  the  passage  at  arms 
with  Mertoun  in  the  great  scene  under 
Mildred's  window,  were  extremely  effec- 
tive. He  was  decidedly  unsuccessful  in 
portraying  the  stately  habits  of  idealism  be- 
longing to  the  character  and  the  social 
atmosphere.  These  habits  of  idealism 
are  dramatically  important,  almost  essen- 
tial, in  this  play,  since  they  do  not  belong 
merely  to  external  etiquette  and  deport- 
ment, \raluable  as  they  are  pictorially 
there  also.  They  have  sunk  deep.  They 
have  become  religious  in  Tresham's 
breast,  building  up  within  him  the  master- 
motive  and  infatuation  on  which  the 
tragic  situation  rests. 


*     *     * 


Browning's  characters  are  not  apt  to 
be  '  in  the  air.'  They  usually  belong  to 
an  ascertainable  social  environment.  His- 
torical study  may  well  be  spent  upon 
them.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  make  it  so  interesting  and  so  difR- 
cult  to  do  them  justice,  and  which  also 
make  it  so  well  worth  while.  The 
human  nature  and  life  in  them  are  doubly 
real  in  being  true  to  each  single  char- 
acter and  to  the  social  atmosphere  and 
sodal  relations  in  which  they  move. 

The  scene  in  which  Mertoun  asks 
Tresham  for  his  sister's  hand  was  disap- 
pointing. The  characters  did  not  belong 
to  their  century,  and  their  pictorial  cos- 
tumes only  mside  them  seem  the  more 
made-up  and  dressed  for  some  society 
masked  function.  The  historic  illusion 
the  plot  requires  was  not  satisfied. 

For  the  soliloquy  scene  under  the  oaks, 
too,  a  Tresham  organically  capable  of 
thinking  and  feeling  as  Tresham  thought 


and  felt  then,  is  peculiarly  requisite. 

These  were  the  least  perfectly 
portions  of  scenes  in  many  other  respects 

admirably  filled. 

*     *     * 

Mildred's  nature  and  character 
seemed  almost  ideally  incarnate  in  Miss 
Grace  EUiston's  still  and  grave  ingenu- 
ousness. She  showed  in  her  personatioo 
just  the  last  and  ripest  phase  of  a  3rou^ 
fulness  still  mere  girlhood  while  border- 
ing on  the  mature,  and  a  character  pre- 
cociously intelligent,  but  quite  devoid  of 
the  external  sprightliness  and  buoyant 
shrewdness  so  generally  belonging,  for 
example,  to  modem  American  girlhood. 
The  English  type  imagined  by  Browning 
suits  just  this  well-rounded  statuesque- 
ness,  just  this  unslim  sort  of  maidenliness. 
And  his  inner  situation  requires  just  suck 
a  highly  organized,  high-minded,  and 
sensitive,  yet  phlegmatic  and  docile  na- 
ture, to  make  us  see  why  she  was  so 
stunned,  so  hopeless  and  helpless  beneath 
the  threat  of  her  fate.  She  M^uld  be 
naturally  slow  to  distrust  or  criticize 
conventional  ideals  of  life  and  honor  up- 
held by  a  loved  brother.  Even  a  younger 
Gwendolen  of  her  time,  much  more  a 
modem  American  girl,  would  be  likelier 
to  circumvent  or  control  them  instead  of 
enduring  them  as  Mildred  did.  But 
such  a  loyal,  slow-sure  heart  sees  whcdly 
right  when  it  does  see.  And  when  the 
tragic  blow  falls,  it  finds,  through  die 
spiritual  illumination  of  its  own  steadfast 
love,  just  such  divine  words  as  Mildred's 
to  say  in  place  of  any  harsh  judgment  or 
resentment. 

Miss  EUiston's  beautiful  voice  and  re- 
pressed manner,  even  in  a  certain  effect 
of  teachableness  and  lack  of  independent 
vigor  which  they  occasionally  betrayed, 
were  almost  as  well  adjusted  as  her  per- 
son to  create  the  illusion  which  the  char- 
acter of  Mildred  requires. 
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Her  sdection  and  training  for  the  in- 
terpretation, so  well  given,  speak  highly 
for  Mrs.  Lemoyne's  cultured  judgment. 
So,  in  fact,  does  the  whole  play.  It  owed 
life  and  inspiration  to  her  management. 
No  hearer  could  fail  to  thank  her  with 
enthusiasm  for  so  poetic  a  presentment 
of  a  charming  play.  Some  of  the  dimisy 
subterfuges  resorted  to  in  the  Barrett 
stage  version  must  have  rendered  it  more 
stagey  instead  of  more  stageable.  Mrs. 
Lemoyne's  version  will  have  proved  this, 
once  for  all.  No  succeeding  manager 
will  think  it  needful,  for  example,  to 
transfer  the  final  dialogue  between  Mil- 
dred and  Tresham  from  Mildred's  cham- 
ber, where  it  is  manifestly  suitable  it 
should  be,  to  the  park,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
ducing Mildred  to  guess  that  Tresham 
has  slain  Mertoun  from  seeing  her  lover's 
cloak  lying  on  the  grass,  instead  of  from 
feeling  it  in  her  brother's  manner  when 
hr  comes  to  her,  and  proving  it  by  seeing 
his  empty  scabbard. 

*  *     • 

Mrs.  Lbmoynb's  own  fulfillment  of 
the  part  of  Gwendolen  was  not  so  ade- 
quate in  personal  presentment,  quality  of 
voice,  and  repose  of  manner  as  in  the 
vivadous  intelligence  of  shades  of  mean- 
ing in  her  reading,  and  in  her  beautiful 
costuming.  Perhaps  Gwendolen,  also, 
like  Mr.  Beach's  Tresham  and  Mr.  Al- 
baogh's  frank  and  boyish  Mertoun, 
needed  a  more  organic  grounding  on 
the  ease  of  well-bred  courtliness  de- 
noting the  historic  epoch  of  the  play. 
Although  incisively  and  unerringly  in- 
tuitional, Browning's  Gwendolen  is  one 
whose  intuitions  '  toy  with  the  bow,  yet 
hit  the  white.' 

*  *     * 

'  Marlowe/  as  played  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre  in  the  Elizabeth  Cary 


Agassiz  House  at  Radcliffe  College  at 
Cambridge,  June  19th  and  20th,  was  a 
rare  pleasure  to  witness.  The  title-role 
was  played  with  distinction  in  impersona- 
tion and  phrasing  by  Professor  George 
P.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Lyman's  versatile  pre- 
sentment of  the  tenderness  and  the  fierce 
malignity  required  by  the  moodiness  of 
the  man  who  was  Marlowe's  evil  genius, 
stood  out  in  high  relief. 

The  poetic  value  of  this  play,  since  it 
was  printed  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  be- 
come very  well  recognized.  No  stage 
presentation  was  needed  to  assure  us  of 
its  delicate  beauty,  or  even  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Elizabethan  age  enfolded 
in  the  conception  of  the  characters  and 
the  pleasant  fashioning  of  its  phrases. 
This  poetic  beauty  and  this  Elizabethan 
fragrance  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  unusual  pleasure  in  seeing  it  put  on 
the  stage.  The  unassuming  good  taste 
and  sufficiently  scholarly  care  exercised 
in  the  details  of  setting  and  properties 
further  marked  it  favorably  above  the 
few  attempts  made  on  the  professional 
stage  of  late  to  produce  any  modem  plays 
of  such  good  literary  quality.  For  when 
the  public  has  been  given  pieces  that  could 
lay  claim  to  being  poetic,  the  result  has 
been  pretentious  rather  than   finbhed. 

Still,  the  main  thing  about  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody's  '  Marlowe '  was 
neither  that  it  was  gracefully  acted  or 
well  produced,  nor  even  that  it  was 
charming  to  heed  and  behold,  but  that  it 
acted  well  and  held  the  interest  of  the 
audience. 

When  compared  in  dramatic  value,  as 
in  fairness  it  should  be,  with  plays  of 
its  own  poetic  class,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, by  virtue  of  its  stage  trial,  to 
stand  better  in  breadth  of  qualities  than 
Aldrich's  'Judith'  or  Phillips'  'Ulysses,' 
for  it  adds  to  the  poetic  value  in  which  it 
is  akin  to  these  plays  a  firmer,  better- 
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balanced  stage  construction,  and  a  lighter 
sportive  vein,  showing  a  capacity  for 
humor.  The  fourth  act  of  the  play 
reached  its  highest  altitude;  and  in  this 
act  the  supreme  moment  was  one  that 
summed  up  in  a  symbolic  incident  the 
character  of  Marlowe  and  his  relation 
with  Alysonn.  When  the  restless,  in- 
satiable Poet  would  quench  his  thirst,  he 
renounces  wine  and  will  take  from  the 
hand  of  his  adoring  '  little  Quietude ' 
nothing  but  *  a  cup  of  water/  This  was, 
of  course,  an  essentially  poetic  touch, 
figurative  and  subtle,  but  it  was  a  poetry 
growing  so  directly  from  the  vital  situa- 
tion, and  this  backed  the  symbol  so  ob- 
viously that  it  became  a  moving  incident 
in  the  dramatic  sense.  It  was  felt,  if 
not  consciously  realized,  by  the  audience. 

*     *     * 

Russia's  condition  of  revolution  has 
caused  an  upheaval  which  afiects  the 
world  in  art  as  well  as  in  political  signifi- 
cance. One  of  the  first  good  results  of 
this  anarchy  is  an  enforced  acquaintance 
with  Russian  literature,  music,  and  dra- 
matic art. 

The  past  spring  season  has  brought  a 
strange  company  of  actors  to  America, 
who  started  without  resources  and  with- 
out friends  in  the  foreign  lands  they  pro- 
posed to  visit.  Their  errand  was  qui- 
xotic: Mr.  Paul  Orleneff  proposed  to 
carry  all  over  the  world  a  play  called 
*  The  Chosen  People,*  which  sets  forth 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  It 
was  proscribed  by  the  censor.  This  play 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  covering  the 
whole  Jewish  question  and  finding  in  the 
characters  voices  for  Zionism,  for  amal- 
gamation, for  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  social 
democrac>%  for  segregation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  discussion  is  dramatically 
interwoven  with  a  simple  story.  The 
scene  is  in  an  old  Jewish  watchmaker's 
home.     It  deals  with  the  old  man,  his 


son  and  daughter,  who  arc  free-thinking 
university  students,  a  Gentile  who  wishes 
to  marry  the  girl,  an  ardent  Zionist,  his 
rival,  a  social  democrat,  and  a  prosperous 
Jewish  physician,  who  stands  for  worldly 
success.  It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work, 
both  because  of  its  art  and  of  the  art  with 
which  it  was  given.  Mr.  Paul  Orleneff, 
who  was  bidden  by  Maxim  Gorki 
to  carry  the  drama  abroad,  plays  the 
Zionist;  Madame  Alia  Nasimoff,  hailed 
during  a  short  season  in  London  as  a 
Russian  Duse,  plays  Lia,  the  Jewish  girl ; 
and  a  company  of  thirteen,  under  the  ad- 
mirable training  of  Orleneff,  produced  a 
piece  of  consistent  art  in  which  their  per- 
sonalities count  for  the  parts  they  present. 
This  has  made  of  the  construction  of  the 
play  drawn  by  Tchirikoff  a  whole  of 
remarkable  texture.  The  technique  of 
Orleneff  as  stage  manager,  after  his  career 
of  twenty  years  in  Russia,  fuses  his  ma- 
teriak  into  a  single  expression.  There 
is  no  question  of  a  melodramatic  appeal 
to  the  audience.  The  *  fourth  wall '  is 
there.  It  is  life,  simple  and  without  self- 
consciousness,  which  the  audience  may  see 
as  if  by  a  strange  chance.  The  American 
habit  of  theatricalism  is  absolutely  absent 

In  addition  to  this  play  the  Orleneff 
company  has  given  five  others :  *  Crime 
and  Punishment '  and  '  Karamasoff 
Brothers'  by  Dostoievsky;  *  Ghosts '  by 
Ibsen ;  *  Feodor  Ivanovitch  *  by  Count 
Alexis  Tolstoi ;  *  Misfortune  *  by  Andro- 
vitch ;  and  *  Countess  Julie '  by  August 
Strindberg.  The  latter  was  a  benefit  for 
Madame  Alia  Nasimoff,  a  beautiful, 
strange  little  Russian,  with  a  thrilling 
voice  and  a  mingled  method,  in  which  the 
*  repressed  '  is  colored  at  times  by  a  really 
great  emotional  outburst. 

Madame  Nasimoff  is  returning  from 
Russia  in  September  with  a  new  com- 
pany, costumes  which  she  has  procured  in 
Paris,  and  a  repertory  of  thirty-two  new 
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plays  by  both  the  Tolstois,  and  by  Gorki, 
Tchirikoff,  Andrcciv,  and  others.  The 
season  to  be  given  is  arranged  in  series. 
An  Ibsen  series  will  be  given,  presenting 
plays  not  yet  seen  in  America;  a  Maeter- 
linck series,  and  one  each  of  Gorki,  Tol- 
stoi, Dostoievsky,  Strindberg,  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann.  The  new  play  of 
Gorki,  written  in  prison,  *  The  Children 
of  the  Sun,'  will  be  produced  among  the 
novelties.  Another  will  be  the  '  Salome ' 
of  Oscar  Wilde. 

A  little  theatre  in  East  Third  Street 
has  been  taken  and  is  to  be  remodeled. 
Its  patrons  include  many  names  among 
the  prominent  Russian  Jews.  After  the 
first  performance  of  *  The  Chosen  Peo- 
ple '  by  the  courtesy  of  Charles  Frohman 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  the  com- 
pany was  obliged  last  season  to  continue 
its  presentations  at  the  various  theatres 
on  the  Bowery,  to  which  many  American 
lovers  of  a  superb  dramatic  art  were  con- 
tent to  make  their  pilgrimages. 

F.  B. 


French  appreciation  of  Shakespeare 
is  placed  earlier  than  that  of  any  other 
nation's  critics  by  Monsieur  Jusserand's 
dtation  in  his  '  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature '  of  the  opinion  of  Nicholas  Clem- 
ent, librarian  to  Louis  XIV,  who  between 
1675  and  1684  catalogued  the  books  of 
his  master.  Louis  XIV  possessed  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare!  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  ever  opened  it.  But  his 
librarian  had  an  opinion  of  the  poet  which 
IS  in  the  main  favorable.  '  This  English 
poet,'  he  writes,  *  has  a  fine  imagination ; 
his  descriptions  are  true  to  nature,  and  he 
expresses  himself  with  exquisite  precision; 
but  these  fine  qualities  are  marred  by  the 
rubbish  with  which  his  comedies  are  in- 
terlarded.'   This  critidsm  was  never  pub- 


lished ;  it  proves  at  least  that  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  had  reached  France  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
in  1694  that  Addison  made  his  list  of  the 
best  English  poets  without  including 
Shakespeare. 


A  LOVE-LETTER  of  antiquity,  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  existence,  dated  by  its  erud- 
ite finders  as  belonging  to  2200  B.  C, 
has  been  discovered  in  Chaldea  recently, 
at  Sippara,  the  Sepharvoni  of  the  Bible. 
The  lady  lived  there,  her  correspondent 
in  Babylon,  and  he  writes  on  clay  to  her, 
hoping  she  may  come  to  him  in  the  month 
of  festivals,  called   Marchesvan: 

'  To  the  lady,  Kasbuya  [little  ewe] 
says  Gimil  Marduk  [the  favorite  of 
Merodach]  this:  May  the  sun  god  of 
Marduk  afford  you  eternal  life.  I  write 
wishing  that  I  may  know  how  your  health 
is.  Oh,  send  me  a  message  about  it.  I 
live  in  Babylon  and  have  not  seen  you, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  very  anxious. 
Send  me  a  message  that  will  tell  me  when 
you  will  come  to  me,  so  that  I  may  be 
happy.  Come  in  Marchesvan.  May  you 
live  long  for  my  sake.' 


In  the  old  French  of  Benoit's  *  Roman 
de  Troie,'  F.  M.  Warren,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Modern  Language  Notes, 
asks  his  scientific  colleagues  if  they  can- 
not recognize  an  image  of  the  new-discov- 
ered substance,  radium: 

*  Une  pierre  ot  enz  alimiee 
Dont  il  n'ist  flambe  ne  fumee; 
Sanz  descroistre  art  et  nuit  et  jor; 
Granz  est  li  feus  de  sa  chalor.' 

—  w.  1 4825- 1 4828. 


THE   PUBLISHER'S   DESK 


THE  edition  of  this  niimber 
of  Poet  Lore  is  the  largest 
ever  printed.  It  will  reach 
many  new  readers,  and  we 
hope  gain  many  new  friends; 
the  great  majority  of  Poet 
Lore's  old  subscribers  arc  its  friends  as 
well.  Most  of  them  have  watched  it 
through  all  its  years  and  phases,  they 
have  seen  its  growth  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion and  are,  we  hope,  gratified  to 
see  the  magazine  as  it  is  today,  in  the 
perfect  flower  of  fulfilled  ideals. 


To  our  new  friends  we  would  explain 
a  little.  Unlike  the  majority  of  maga- 
zines, Poet  Lore  is  not  made  with  the  main 
eye  on  the  advertising  returns,  neither  is 
it  designed  for  the  great  general  public 
Instead,  it  is  meant  for  those  few  who 
can  appreciate  a  magazine  which  is,  in  the 
highest  sense,  A  Magazine  of  Letters,  and 
which  for  sixteen  years  has  maintained 
an  editorial  standard  of  excellence  not 
even  attempted  by  any  other  American 
periodical.  In  an  age  characterized  as 
commercial,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
sign  of  the  dollar  is  the  crest  of  nobility, 
such  an  attitude  is,  in  itself,  an  achieve- 
ment. 


This  number  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
others  will  be,  although  it  will  be  our 
endeavor  to  continue  the  constant  im- 
provement hitherto  shown  in  the  maga- 
zine. If  you  are  interested  in  this  issue 
we  are  sure  you  will  be  in  future  nimi- 
bers  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  aH 
subscriptions  with  the  understanding  that 
the  full  price  will  be  refunded  to  any  dis- 


satisfied subscriber.    We  do  not  sec  how- 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  fairer  offer  than 

this. 

*  *     * 

It  is  entirely  contrary  to  our  custom 
to  distribute  free  samples,  but  if  you  have 
any  friends  whom  you  think  would  be 
interested  in  Poet  Lore,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  them  a  copy  with  our  compli- 
ments. It  seems  to  us  that  no  one  really 
interested  in  modern  letters  can  see  one 
copy  of  Poet  Lore  without  wishing  to  see 

it  regularly. 

*  *     * 

With  the  present  number  is  estab- 
lished a  new  department,  RECENT 
GERMAN  CRITICISM,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Grum- 
mann  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  A 
large  number  of  scholars  have  been  se- 
cured as  contributors,  and  considerable 
space  will  be  devoted  regularly  to  this 
work,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  render 
of  distinct  value  to  those  interested  in 
German  literature.  The  department  will 
cover  the  whole  field  of  German  litera- 
ture, although  special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  recent  movements. 

*  *     * 

Every  reader  of  Poet  Lore  will  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  one  of  our  new 
books  for  this  fall.  Alterations  and 
Adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  by  Frederick 
W.  Kilboume,  Ph.D.  A  small  portion 
of  this  work  has  already  been  printed  in 
Poet  Lore  —  "  Some  Curious  Versions  of 
Shakespeare"  in  the  present  number 
being  one  of  the  articles  —  but  the  main 
part  of  the  work  is  now  published  ior 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  book  that  no  lover 
or  student  of  Shakespeare  can  afford  to 
overlook. 
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JOYZELLE 

A  Drama  in  Five  Acts 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Translated  by  Clarence  Stratton 

To  A.  j.-j.  SCHURMAN,  the  manager  who  accepted  'Joyzelle' 
To  E.  G.  M.  Q.  this  English  version  of  '  Joyzelle '  is  inscribed 

{Presented  for  the  first  time  at  The  Gymnase,  20  May,  1903) 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

Merlin,  .  .  .  .  .  M.JeanKemm 

Lanceor,  son  of  Merlin,  .       M.  Albeit  Darmont 

Joyzelle,  .  .  .  .  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc 

Arielle,  genius  of  Merlin,  invisible  to  the  others^  Mme.  Juliette  Margel 

Scene  :     The  Island  of  Merlin. 

ACT  I 

A  gallery  in  the  palace  of  Merlin 

MERLIN  is  beside  Arielle,  who  is  sleeping  on  the  steps  of  a 
marble  stair.  Night  is  falling. 
Merlin.  You  are  sleeping,  Arielle,  you,  my  intimate 
strength,  the  forgotten  power  that  dwells  in  every  soul, 
and  which  I  alone  until  now  can  call  forth  at  my  desire. 
You  sleep,  my  little  sweet  familiar  docile  fairy,  and  your 
hair,  spread  out  like  a  blue  vapor,  invisible  to  men,  melts  into  the  moonlight, 

(I) 
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into  the  odors  of  the  night,  into  the  rays  of  the  stars,  into  the  budding  roses, 
into  the  blue  that  bathes  us,  to  recall  to  us  that  nothing  separates  us  from 
every  existing  thing,  to  remind  us  that  our  minds  know  not  where  begins  the 
light  for  which  they  hope,  or  where  ends  the  shadow  from  which  they  come. 
You  sleep  soundly,  and  while  you  sleep,  all  my  knowledge  disappears,  and  I 
am  like  my  blind  brothers  who  know  not  that  on  this  earth  there  are  as 

many  Gods  as  hearts  that  beat. Alas  I  I  am  to  them  the  genius  to  be 

avoided,  the  malevolent  magician  leagued  with  their  enemies.  —  They  have 

no  enemies,  they  have  subjects  who  have  not  found  their  king. They  arc 

convinced  that  my  hidden  power,  which  the  plants,  the  stars,  water,  stone 
and  fire  obey ;  before  which  the  future  at  times  displays  its  features ;  —  they 
are  convinced  that  this  new  power,  how  human  soever,  is  hidden  in  philtres, 

in  accursed  charms,  in  hellish  herbs,  in  frightful  signs. No,  it  is  mine 

as  it  is  theirs;  in  you  is  it  found,  my  delicate  Ariclle,  part  of  myself. 1 

have  merely  made  two  or  three  resolute  steps  in  the  night.  I  have  done 
sooner  what  all  will  do  later.  Everything  will  submit  to  them  when  they 
shall  have  learned  to  revive  your  benign  nature,  as  I  have  revived  it.  —  But 
it  would  be  vain  to  tell  them  that  you  sleep  here,  vain  to  point  out  to  them 
your  dazzling  grace,  —  they  could  not  see  it.  Each  one  must  discover  it 
in  himself;  each  one  must  open,  as  I  have  done,  the  tomb  of  his  life,  and 
waken  you  as  I  waken  you. 

[He  bends  over  Arielle  and  kisses  her."]  Arielle  [Awakening] 
Master  I 

Merlin.  Behold  the  hour,  when  Love  should  watch.  I  shall  often 
disturb  your  slumbers  now. 

Arielle.  My  sleep  was  so  long,  that  I  sink  back  into  it  continually, 
but  I  feel  stronger  and  grow  happier  at  each  awakening  your  mind  imposes. 

Merlin.     Where  have  you  led  my  son ;  and  when  shall  I  see  him  again? 

Arielle.  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes  during  my  dream.  He  is  ap- 
proaching us.  He  believes  himself  lost;  while  his  fate  leads  him  where 
happiness  waits. 

Merlin.  Will  he  know  me?  How  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  decree  has  forced  us  to  be  strangers  to  each  other;  and  I  hasten  to  be 
able  to  embrace  him  as  before,  when  he  was  a  child. 

Arielle.  No,  fate  must  decide  freely,  and  the  love  of  a  father  un- 
known to  him  may  not  be  the  proof. 
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Merlin.  But  as  Joyzelle  is  here,  near  us,  as  he  comes  near  her,  will 
not  the  future  clear,  and  do  you  read  beyond? 

Arielle.  [Gazing  upon  the  sea  and  the  night,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy."] 
There  I  read  what  I  have  read  from  the  beginning.  The  fate  of  your  son 
is  entirely  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  love.  If  he  love,  if  he  be  loved  with  a 
marvelous  love,  a  love  that  should  belong  to  all  men,  but  now  is  so  rare  that 
to  them  it  seems  dazzling  and  mad;  if  he  love,  if  he  be  loved  with  a  love, 
naive  and  yet  penetrating;  with  a  love,  simple  and  pure  as  the  springs  of 
the  mountains  and  yet  strong  as  they;  with  a  love,  heroic  and  yet  softer  than 
a  flower ;  with  a  love  that  takes  all,  but  gives  more  than  it  takes ;  a  love  that 
hesitates  never,  deceives  not ;  is  disconcerted  by  nothing,  obstructed  by  noth- 
ing ;  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing  beyond  a  mysterious  happiness  invisible 
to  others,  but  apparent  everywhere  in  all  forms;  advancing  through  all 
trials,  even  to  crime  to  win  it  back.  If  he  secure  this  love,  and  it  exists  some- 
where, and  awaits  in  a  heart  I  think  I  shall  recognize;  his  life  will  be  longer, 
happier  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  other  men.  But  if  he  find  it  not 
before  this  month's  end,  for  the  circle  is  contracting,  if  the  love  of  Joyzelle 
be  not  the  one  held  out  by  the  future  from  the  arc  of  the  heavens;  if  flame 
leap  not  to  flame,  if  one  doubt  obscure  or  one  regret  veil,  death  will  envelop 
him,  and  your  son  is  lost. 

Merlin.     Ah,  surely  for  every  man  this  hour  of  love  is  important  I 

Arielle.  For  Lanceor,  alas,  the  hour  is  inflexible  I  In  these  days  he 
reaches  the  summit  of  his  life.  Groping,  he  grazes  happiness  and  the  tomb. 
All  depends  on  the  last  steps  he  has  made,  and  the  gesture  of  the  maiden 
who  goes  to  meet  him. 

Merlin.     And  if  Joyzelle  is  not  the  one  selected  by  Fate? 

Arielle.  I  fear  the  trial  we  are  to  make  may  be  the  only  one  offered; 
but  man  must  never  lose  courage  in  the  face  of  the  future. 

Merlin.     Why  make  the  trial  if  it  be  uncertain  ? 

Arielle.  If  we  do  not  make  it,  fate  will  make  it;  she  is  inevitable  but 
given  to  chance;  thus  I  try  to  bend  her  course. 

Merlin.  And  though  he  may  love  Joyzelle,  if  she  love  him  not  with 
the  love  that  fate  demands? 

Arielle.     Then  must  we  intervene  more  openly. 

Merlin.     How  ? 

Arielle.     I  shall  try  to  learn. 
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Merlin.  Arielle,  I  implore,  since  it  concerns  the  dearest  person,  dearer 
indeed  than  myself,  since  I  have  one  only  son  and  he  can  be  what  we  know  I 
could  not  be ;  is  it,  then,  impossible  to  make  against  the  future  one  unheard 
of  effort,  almost  desperate,  to  violate  time,  to  pluck  from  the  years,  even 
should  they  wreak  vengeance  on  us  two,  the  secret  that  they  conceal  with 
so  much  rigor,  the  secret  that  holds  so  much  more  than  our  own  life  and  our 
own  happiness? 

Arielle.  No,  my  exertion  is  vain,  I  reach  no  further.  The  future  is 
a  world  limited  by  ourselves,  where  we  do  not  discover  what  concerns  our- 
selves, but  sometimes,  by  chance  what  interests  those  we  love  the  most.  All 
that  surrounds  Lanceor  until  his  path  meets  that  of  Joyzelle,  I  clearly  see. 
But  around  Joyzelle,  the  years  are  veiled.  It  is  a  sparkling  veil,  a  curtain 
of  light,  but  it  hides  the  days  as  darkly  as  a  veil  of  shadows.  It  cuts  off  life. 
Then,  beyond  the  veil,  I  see  happiness  and  death  awaiting,  like  two  hosts, 
indifferent,  stolid ;  and  I  cannot  say  which  is  nearer,  more  imperious.  —  I 
cannot  know  that  Joyzelle  is  the  foreordained.  Everything  promises  that  she 
is,  but  nothing  confirms  it.  Her  face  is  bent  towards  the  years  which  come, 
and  I  call  in  vain  with  all  my  power ;  she  answers  not,  she  turns  not.  Noth- 
ing distracts  her;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  features  I  divine.  One  single 
sign  is  sure;  that  of  the  trials,  exceedingly  sharp  and  cruel,  that  she  must 
surmount.     These  are  the  trials  that  we  know. 

Merlin.  From  this  place  that  I  can  cross,  we  must  submit  to  unknown 
powers,  we  must  question  things  as  do  other  men ;  we  must  await  their  an- 
swer and  endeavor  to  vanquish  them  if  they  threaten  harm  to  those  we  love. 

Arielle.  But  here  they  come  through  the  rising  dawn.  —  Hasten, 
they  come.  As  destiny  begins  her  work,  let  us  give  her  the  solitude  and 
silence  she  demands. 

[Merlin  and  Arielle  go  out.  Some  moments  after,  while  the  light 
of  day  grows  rapidly  brighter,  Joyzelle  and  Lanceor  enter  and  meet.'] 

Joyzelle  [pausing  astonished  before  Lanceor].  What  are  you 
seeking  ? 

Lanceor.  1  know  not  where  I  am.  I  was  seeking  a  shelter.  Who 
are  you  ? 

Joyzelle.     My  name  is  Joyzelle. 

Lanceor.  Joyzelle.  I  speak  the  name.  It  caresses  as  a  wing,  the 
breath  of  a  flower,  a  sigh  of  joy,  a  ray  of  light.     It  adorns  you  all  over,  it 
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sings  in  the  heart,  it  lightens  the  lips. 

Joyzelle.     And  you,  who  are  you  ? 

Lanceor.  I  do  not  know  any  longer.  Some  days  ago,  I  was  called 
I^nceor,  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  knew  myself.  Today  I  am  seeking  myself, 
I  grope  within  myself  and  around ;  I  wander  in  the  fog,  among  mirages. 

Joyzelle.  What  fog?  what  mirages?  How  long  have  you  been  on 
this  island? 

Lanceor.     Since  yesterday. 

Joyzelle.     Strange !     They  did  not  tell  me. 

Lanceor.  No  one  has  seen  me.  I  wandered  along  the  shore,  I  was 
hopeless. 

Joyzelle.     Oh,  why? 

Lanceor.  I  was  far  from  here,  I  was  very  far  from  him,  when  a  letter 
informed  me  that  my  old  father  was  dying.  I  took  ship  at  once.  We  sailed 
a  long  time;  then,  in  the  first  port  where  the  vessel  touched,  I  learned  that 
I  was  too  late,  my  father  is  no  more.  I  continued  my  journey  to  secure  at 
least  his  last  remembrances,  and  to  carry  out  his  last  wish. 

Joyzelle.     Why  are  you  here  ? 

Lanceor.  Why?  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  here  is  the  reason  I 
am  so  ignorant.  The  sea  was  clear  and  the  heavens  pure.  We  could  see 
nothing  but  the  ocean  slumbering  in  the  azure.  Suddenly,  without  warning, 
thick  blue  clouds  covered  the  waves.     They  rose,  like  a  veil  covering  our 

hands,  the  rigging,  our  faces. Then  the  wind  came,  we  broke 

our  anchor  and  the  blind  ship,  carried  away  by  a  current  that  made  her 
tremble,  came  at  last  in  the  evening  to  the  unknown  harbor  of  this  unsus- 
pected island.  Sad  and  disheartened  I  walked  on  the  sands,  I  fell  asleep  in 
a  grotto  overlooking  the  sea ;  and  when  I  awoke,  the  fog  had  lifted ;  and  I 
saw  the  ship  disappearing  like  a  luminous  wing  on  the  horizon  of  waves. 

Joyzelle.     What  happened  to  it? 

Lanceor.  1  do  not  know.  I  would  have  tried  to  follow,  but  I  could 
not  find  a  boat  in  the  harbor.     I  must  wait  until  another  ship  passes. 

Joyzelle.     Strange  1     'Tis  just  as  I 

Lanceor.     As  you  ? 

Joyzelle.  Yes,  it  was  a  heavy  fog  that  brought  me  to  this  island. 
But  I  was  shipwrecked. 

Lanceor.     When  was  that  ?     And  how  ?     Where  did  you  come  from. 
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Joyzelle  ? 

Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 


I  came  from  another  island. 

Where  were  you  going? 

Where  some  one  was  waiting  for  me. 

Who? 

Some  one  they  felt  they  must  choose  for  me. 

You  are  betrothed  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  love  him  ? 

No. 

But  then  —  ? 

My  mother  wished  it. 

You  are  going  to  obey? 

No. 

Ah,  that's  well  I     I  like  that.     And  I  also,  my  father,  at 
the  point  of  death,  desired  me  to  take  her  whom  he  had  selected.     He  had 
reasons,  profound  reasons  and  grave  ones,  it  seems.     And  since  he  willed  it, 
and  since  he  is  no  longer  on  earth,  I  must  obey. 
Joyzelle.     Why  ? 

We  must  not  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  dead. 

Why? 

They  may  not  change.     We  must  have  pity,  we  must  re- 


Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
spect  them. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 


No. 

You  would  not  obey? 
No. 

Joyzelle,  this  is  terrible  I 

No,  the  dead  are  terrible,  if  they  desire  us  to  love  those 
whom  we  do  not  love. 

Lanceor.     Joyzelle  1 1  am  afraid  of  you. 

Joyzelle.     I  said  —  what  did  I  say?     Perhaps  I  have  been  hasty. 
Lanceor.     Joyzelle,  your  eyes  are  moistening  at  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  they  belie  your  words. 

Joyzelle.     No,  it  is  not  for  them.     Perhaps  I  have  been  harsh.     Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  wrong. 

Lanceor.     Speak  no  more  of  the  dead,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how 
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you  were  shipwrecked. 

Joyzelle.  A  dense  fog  bewildered  us.  A  fog  so  thick  that  it  filled 
our  hands  like  white  plumes.  The  pilot  was  deceived,  he  lost  the  course. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  lighthouse.  The  vessel  foundered  on  a  sunken  reef. 
But  no  one  perished.  The  waves  carried  me  away ;  and  then  I  saw  the  blue 
water  smiling  before  my  eyes,  as  though  I  were  descending  into  a  stifling 
cloud.  Down,  down  I  went.  Then  some  one  seized  me,  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

Lanceor.     Who  seized  you  ? 

Joyzelle.     The  lord  of  this  island. 

Lanceor.     And  who  is  he,  this  lord  ? 

Joyzelle.  He  is  an  old  man  who  moves  around  like  a  restless  shadow 
in  this  marble  palace. 

Lanceor.     If  I  had  been  there  I 

Joyzelle.     What  would  you  have  done? 

Lanceor.     I  would  have  saved  you  1 

Joyzelle.     Was  I  not  saved  ? 

Lanceor.  It  is  not  the  same  thing!  You  would  not  have  suffered, 
nothing  would  have  touched  you.  I  would  have  carried  you  on  the  crest 
of  the  waves.  Ah,  I  do  not  know  how.  Like  a  cup  full  of  precious  pearls, 
diat  must  not  be  grazed  by  a  shadow,  like  a  flower  of  the  dawn  from  which 
one  is  fearful  of  shaking  a  drop  of  dew.  When  I  think  of  the  dangers  you 
have  run,  so  beautiful  and  so  delicate,  among  the  cruel  rocks,  in  this  old 
man's  arms!  What  he  did  was  grand,  he  accomplished  the  impossible! 
But  it  was  not  enough.     How  were  you  able  at  last  to  gain  the  shore  ? 

Joyzelle.  I  awoke,  stretched  out  on  the  sand.  The  old  man  was 
dicre,  he  had  me  carried  into  this  palace. 

Lanceor.     He  is  king  of  this  island  ? 

Joyzelle.  The  island  is  almost  deserted;  no  people  are  seen  save  a 
few  servitors  who  move  about  in  silence.  He  has  no  subjects  but  trees, 
flowers,  and  the  joyous  birds  with  which  the  island  seems  full. 

Lanceor.     It  was  good,  what  he  did. 

Joyzelle.  He  is  good  and  human,  and  he  received  me  even  as  my 
own  father  could  not  have  done.     Nevertheless,  I  do  not  love  him. 

Lanceor.     Why  ? 
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Joyzelle.     I  believe  he  loves  me. 

Lanceor.  What?  He  would  dare!  No,  it  is  not  possible,  or  yean 
have  not  the  weight  they  should  have,  and  reason  flees  from  us  when  deatb 
approaches. 

Joyzelle.  And  still,  I  fear  him.  He  made  me  understand  it.  He 
is  peculiar  and  sad.  He  has,  they  say,  a  son  far  from  here,  who  is  lost,  per- 
haps. He  thinks  of  him  always.  When  he  thinks  he  may  see  him  again, 
his  countenance  lights  up,  he — .     But  here  he  is!     [Merlin  enters,^ 

Merlin.  I  have  been  seeking  you,  Joyzelle.  [He  turns  towards 
Lanceor  and  regards  him  with  a  menacing  eye."]  You,  I  know  who  you 
are,  and  I  know  the  causes  that  have  brought  you  to  this  island,  the  ruse  of 
this  pretended  shipwreck  and  who  the  enemy  is  that  sent  you. 

Lanceor.     I  ?     But  it  was  accident  alone  that  forced  mc  to  land  — 

Merlin.     Speak  no  useless  words. 

Joyzelle.     What  has  he  done  ? 

Merlin.  He  wants  to  do  the  vilest  thing  a  man  can  do;  to  betray 
bounty,  to  deceive  friendship  and  to  sell  to  an  enemy  the  too  kindly  host  who 
was  going  to  receive  him. 

Joyzelle.     No. 

Merlin.     Why  no?     You  know  him,  then? 

Joyzelle.     Yes. 

Merlin.     Since  when  ? 

Joyzelle.     Since  I  first  saw  him. 

Merlin.     And  when  did  you  see  him? 

Joyzelle.     As  soon  as  he  entered  this  room. 

Merlin.     That's  but  little. 

Joyzelle.     It  is  enough. 

Merlin.  No,  Joyzelle ;  and  soon,  proofs  and  facts  will  show  you  that 
it  is  insufficient;  and  that  a  loyal  look,  an  innocent  smile,  and  candid  words, 
often  conceal  traps  more  dangerous  than  those  of  thankless  old  age,  or  of 
love  that  has  but  little  hope  left. 

Joyzelle.     What  do  you  intend  to  do? 

Merlin.  I  await  final  proof;  and  then,  I  will  do  what  is  fitting  and 
necessary  to  do,  to  end  my  fear  of  an  enemy  who  stops  at  nothing.  The 
pitiless  measures  I  shall  adopt  have  as  much  to  do  with  your  safety  as  my 
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Dwn ;  for  the  same  plot  envelops  us  both,  and  destiny  unites  us.  Today,  I 
may  tell  you  no  more,  have  confidence  in  me;  perhaps  you  know  already 
that  your  safety  is  mine. 

Joyzelle.     You  saved  my  life,  I  remember  it. 

Merlin.  You  remember  it,  but  with  no  kindliness;  I  hope  some  day 
that  you  will  do  me  justice.  [To  Lanceor.]  For  you,  go!  The  warn- 
ing I  have  received  is  not  doubtful.  When  the  things  I  fear  are  confirmed, 
I  will  act.  Meanwhile,  you  are  my  prisoner.  You  will  be  shown  the  part 
of  the  palace  reserved  for  you.  If  you  cross  the  limits,  you  are  your  own 
judge  and  pronounce  your  own  sentence.  There  will  be  no  reprieve.  Go, 
my  orders  are  given. 

Lanceor.  I  obey,  but  I  wait  until  you  realize  your  error.  Until  the 
near  future,  Joyzelle. 

Merlin.  No,  say  farewell;  for  it  is  doubtful  that  you  may  ever  sec 
her  again.  However,  Joyzelle,  chance  may  place  you  again  in  this  man's 
presence.  In  such  a  case,  flee  from  him,  your  life  and  his  depend  on  your 
prompt  flight.  If  I  learn  that  you  have  seen  each  other,  you  are  irrevocably 
lost.     [To  Lanceor.]     Will  you  promise  to  avoid  her? 

Lanceor.     If  it  is  a  question  of  her  life,  yes. 

Merlin.     And  you,  Joyzelle  ? 

Joyzelle.     No. 

ACT  II 

A  wild  abandoned  garden,  full  of  stalks  and  foul  weeds.  On  the 
right,  a  high,  sombre  wall,  pierced  by  a  grilled  gate. 

Joyzelle  [entering"].  Here  is  the  garden  that  no  one  visits;  the  sun 
comes  here  no  longer,  the  poor  wild  flowers  on  which  war  is  made  because 
they  are  not  beautiful,  here  await  death,  and  the  birds  are  silent.  Here  is  the 
violet  without  its  perfume,  the  golden  crowfoot,  thin  and  trembling!  and 
the  poppy,  falling  continually.  Here  is  the  scabious  begging  for  a  little 
water,  the  poisonous  spurge  hiding  its  green  blossoms,  the  bluebell  shaking 
its  useless  buds  in  silence.  I  know  you  all,  humble  and  despised,  so  good 
and  so  ugly.  You  might  be  attractive ;  so  little  is  lacking,  almost  nothing ; 
—  a  ray  of  happiness,  a  minute  of  favor,  a  bolder  breath  to  call  a  bee.  But 
no  eye  sees  you,  no  hand  plants  you,  no  hand  plucks  you;  I,  I  also  come 
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among  you  only  to  be  alone.  How  sad  everything  is  here  I  The  grass  ii 
withered  and  dry,  the  leaves  are  sick,  the  old  trees  are  dying;  and  spring  her 
self  and  the  morning  dew  are  afraid  they  will  become  woeful  in  this  solitude 

[Lanceor  appears  at  the  grille.^ 

Lanceor.     Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle.     [Turning  hastily.']     Lanceor! 

Lanceor.     Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle.  Go  away  I  Go  away  I  Take  care!  If  he  sees  you,  it  \i 
death. 

Lanceor.     He  will  not  see  us ;  he's  far  away  from  here. 

Joyzelle.     Where  is  he  ? 

Lanceor.  I  saw  him  go  away.  I  watched  his  departure  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  where  I  am  a  prisoner.  He  is  at  the  end  of  the  island,  near 
that  blue  forest  that  shuts  in  the  horizon. 

Joyzelle.  But  he  can  come  back;  or  some  one  may  tell  him.  Go 
away  1     Go  away,  I  tell  you  I     It  means  your  life  I 

Lanceor.  The  palace  is  deserted ;  I  have  gone  through  the  rooms,  the 
garden  and  the  court,  the  long  boxwood  hedges,  the  marble  stairways  — 

Joyzelle.  Go  away;  it's  only  a  trap.  He  wants  your  life,  I  know  it, 
he  has  said  so.  He  suspects  that  I  love  you.  He  merely  wants  an  excuse 
to  do  his  will.     Go  away  I     It  is  already  too  — 

Lanceor.     No. 

Joyzelle.     If  you  will  not  go  away,  I  shall  go. 

Lanceor.  If  you  go,  Joyzelle,  I  shall  remain  at  this  gate  until  night 
brings  him  back  to  the  palace.  He  will  find  me  on  the  forbidden  thresh- 
old. I  have  crossed  the  bounds  he  gave  me,  I  have  already  disobeyed; 
and  I  desire  that  he  see  it,  I  want  him  to  know. 

Joyzelle.  Lanceor,  have  pity  I  I  beg  you,  Lanceor  I  You  are  risk- 
ing our  entire  happiness!  Do  not  think  of  yourself  alone!  I  will  go 
wherever  you  say,  if  you  will  only  leave  that  grille!  We  can  see  each 
other  again  somewhere  else,  later,  another  day.  We  must  have  time,  wc 
must  be  careful,  we  must  scheme.  See,  I  stretched  out  my  arms,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?     What  must  I  promise  you  ? 

Lanceor.     Open  the  gate. 

Joyzelle.     No,  no,  no,  I  cannot. 
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Lanceor.     Open  it,  open  it,  Joyzelle,  if  you  wish  me  to  live. 

Joyzelle,     Why  do  you  wish  me  to  open  it? 

Lanceor.  I  wish  to  see  you  closer,  I  wish  to  touch  your  hands  that  I 
ave  not  touched,  to  look  at  you  as  I  looked  at  you  the  first  day.  Open, 
r  I  shall  wish  to  be  lost;  I  shall  not  go  away. 

Joyzelle.     You  will  go  away  then? 

Lanceor.  I  promise  you,  Joyzelle.  As  soon  as  you  open,  before  a 
irallow,  before  a  thought  will  have  the  time  to  pass  from  its  present  place 
a  surprise  my  hand  as  it  touches  yours.  I  beg  you,  Joyzelle,  this  is  too 
ruel.  Here  I  am  at  this  gate  like  a  blind  beggar.  I  can  see  only  your 
hadow  passing  among  the  leaves.  These  hateful  bars  cut  off  your  face.  A 
ingle  glance,  Joyzelle,  so  I  can  see  all;  and  then  I  shall  slink  away  like  a 
hicf  fleeing  with  a  treasure  that^streams  behind  him.  No  one  will  know 
Jid  wc  shall  be  happy. 

Joyzelle.  Lanceor,  this  is  terrible  I  I  never  tremble,  but  I  am  trem- 
iling  now.  Perhaps  it  means  your  life,  as  it  already  means  mine.  What 
irightness  is  that  coming  up  so  suddenly?  It  comes  to  threaten  us,  it  is 
[oing  to  betray  us  I 

Lanceor.  No,  it's  nothing  but  the  sun  mounting  behind  the  wall, 
t's  the  innocent  sun,  the  good  sunlight  of  May,  coming  to  inspirit  us. 
)pen  now,  open  quickly,  each  passing  minute  adds  its  dangers  to  the  dan- 
gers you  fear.  A  single  sign,  Joyzelle,  a  raising  of  your  hand,  and  you 
»pcn  to  me  the  gates  of  life. 

[Joyzelle  turns  the  key;  the  gate  opens;  Lanceor  crosses  the  thresh- 
ed.-] 

Lanceor.     [Seizing  Joyzelle  in  his  arms.]     Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle.     I  am  here. 

Lanceor.  I  have  your  hands  and  your  eyes,  your  hair  and  your  lips 
n  the  same  kiss  and  at  a  single  instant,  all  the  gifts  of  love  that  I  have  never 
lad  and  all  its  presence.  My  arms  are  so  surprised  that  they  cannot  hold 
hem,  and  my  whole  life  cannot  contain  them.  Do  not  turn  away  your 
(ace,  do  not  take  away  your  lips ! 

Joyzelle.     It  is  not  to  avoid  you,  but  better  to  approach  — 
Lanceor.     Do  not  turn  your  head;  do  not  rob  me  of  a  single  shadow 
^f  your  eyelids,  a  glance  of  your  eyes ;  not  hours,  but  minutes  menace  our 
bappiness. 
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Joyzelle.     I  was  seeking  your  smile. 

Lanceor.  And  yours  meets  it  in  the  first  kiss  of  our  lips  to  unite  our 
destinies.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  have  always  seen  you,  and  that  I  have 
always  embraced  you;  and  that  I  begin  anew,  in  reality,  on  the  threshold 
of  Paradise  what  I  did  on  earth  in  embracing  your  shadow. 

Joyzelle,  I  have  enfolded  you  at  night  when  I  have  enfolded  my 
dreams. 

Lanceor. 

Joyzelle. 

Lanceor. 

Joyzelle. 

Lanceor. 

Joyzelle. 

Lanceor. 

Joyzelle. 

Lanceor. 


I  have  had  no  doubt. 
I  have  had  no  fear. 
And  all  is  given  me. 
And  everything  makes  me  happy. 
How  deep  are  your  eyes  and  full  of  confidence  I 
And  how  pure  are  yours;  and  full  of  certitude  I 
How  I  know  them! 
And  how  I  recognize  yours! 

Your  hands  on  my  shoulders  make  the  same  movement 
they  made  when  I  waited  for  them  without  daring  to  awaken. 
Joyzelle.     And  your  arm  on  my  neck  takes  the  same  place. 

Formerly,  just  as  now,  your  eyes  closed  under  the  breath  of 


Lanceor. 


love. 


Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 
Joyzelle. 
Lanceor. 


And  just  so  tears  came  to  your  eyes  as  you  opened  them. 

When  happiness  is  such  — 

Pain  does  not  come  so  long  as  love  prevents  it. 

You  love  me  ? 

Yes. 

O,  how  you  have  said  yes !  Yes,  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  from  the  depth  of  your  mind  and  from  the  depth  of  your  soul !  I 
knew  it  perhaps,  but  you  had  to  say  it;  and  even  our  kisses  without  it  mean 
nothing.  Now,  it  is  enough,  it  will  nourish  my  life,  all  the  hatred  in  the 
world  could  not  blot  it  out,  and  thirty  years  of  torture  could  not  weaken  it! 
I  am  in  the  light  and  the  spring  weighs  me  down !  I  look  at  heaven  and  the 
garden  awakens !  Listen  to  the  birds  making  the  trees  sing,  repeating  your 
smile  and  that  wonderful  yes ;  and  see  the  rays  caressing  your  hair  like  dia- 
monds sparkling  among  flames,  and  the  thousands  of  flowers  leaning  over 
us  to  surprise  in  our  eyes  the  mystery  of  a  love  they  cannot  know ! 

Joyzelle.     [Opening  her  eyes."]     There  are  only  poor  dead  flowers 
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here.  

[^She  looks  around  her,  stupefied;  for,  as  soon  as  Lanceor  entered, 
though  they  did  not  notice,  the  desolate  garden  began  to  change  gradually. 
The  tvild  plants,  the  vile  poisonous  grasses,  have  grown,  and  each,  according 
to  its  kind,  has  increased  its  weakly  flowers  to  a  prodigious  fulUblown  size. 
The  puny  rope-weed  has  become  a  powerful  creeper  with  striking  calices  en- 
garlanding  the  trees,  overladen  with  fruits  and  peopled  with  marvelous 
birds.  The  white  pimpernel  has  become  a  warm  and  tender  green  shrub, 
with  bursting  flowers  larger  than  lilies.  The  pale  scabious  has  lengthened 
its  stalks  on  which  stand  erect  tufts  like  heliotrope  blossoms.  .  Butterflies  are 
flitting  about,  bees  are  droning,  birds  are  singing,  fruits  waver  and  fall, 
the  light  streams  in.  The  perspective  of  the  garden  is  stretched  out  indefi- 
nitely, and  at  the  right  a  marble  basin  can  be  seen,  half  hidden  behind  a 
hedge  of  laurels  and  heliotropes  cut  into  arches. '\ 

Lanceor.  Here  are  none  but  flowers  of  lifcl  Look  I  They  fall, 
they  rustle  down  on  us !  They  burst  out  on  the  branches,  they  bend  down 
the  trees,  they  impede  our  steps,  they  crowd,  they  crush,  they  open  wide  one 
within  another,  they  blind  the  leaves,  they  dazzle  the  grass ;  I  know  none  of 
them,  springtime  is  intoxicated;  I  have  never  seen  it  so  disordered,  so  re- 
splendent 1 

Joyzelle.     Where  arc  we  ? 

Lanceor.     We  are  in  the  garden  you  would  not  open  to  my  lovc- 

Joyzelle.     What  have  we  done  ? 

Lanceor.  I  have  given  you  the  kiss  that  is  given  but  once;  and  you 
have  spoken  the  word  that  is  never  repeated. 

Joyzelle.     Lanceor,  I  am  mad,  or  we  are  going  to  die. 

Lanceor.  [Supporting  her."]  Joyzelle,  you  are  pale,  and  your  dear 
arms  hold  me  as  though  you  fear  that  a  hidden  enemy 

Joyzelle.     You  have  not  seen? 

Lanceor.     What  ? 

Joyzelle.  We  are  caught  in  the  trap,  and  these  flowers  betray  us. 
The  birds  used  to  be  silent,  the  trees  were  dead,  only  vile  plants  were  here, 
that  no  one  would  pluck.  I  knew  them  all,  and  I  can  recall  their  names, 
names  that  bring  back  to  me  their  former  misery.  And  now  the  crowfoot 
is  laden  with  golden  discs,  the  poor  white  chickweed  is  a  thicket  of  lilies. 
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the  great  scabious  hangs  down  upon  our  heads;  and  these  purple  bells  that 
overtop  the  wall,  to  tell  the  world  that  we  have  seen  each  other,  they  are 
the  digitalis  that  grew  in  the  shade.  You  would  say  that  heaven  has 
spread  out  these  flowers.  Do  not  look  at  them;  they  are  here  to  ruin  us. 
Ah,  I  was  wrong  in  seeking,  I  should  have  known.  He  murmured  confused 
threats.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  well  that  he  could  use  spells.  They  told  me  so 
once,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  Now,  his  time  has  come ;  it  is  well,  it  is  too 
late,  but  they  will  see  perhaps  that  love  also  knows 

\_A  call  on  a  horn  is  heard.'\ 

Lanceor.     Listen. 

Joyzelle.  It*s  the  trot  of  horses  and  the  sound  of  the  horn.  He  is 
returning.     Save  yourself. 

Lanceor.     But  you  ? 

Joyzelle.     I  ?     I  have  nothing  to  fear  except  his  odious  love.     Go ! 

Lanceor.     I  shall  stay  with  you,  and  if  his  violence 

Joyzelle.  You  will  ruin  us  both.  Go!  Hide  there,  behind  those 
spurges.  Whatever  he  may  say,  whatever  he  may  do,  do  not  show  your- 
self and  I  have  no  fear  for  myself,  I  know  how  to  defend  myself.  Go! 
he  is  coming  I     Go  I     I  hear  his  voice. 

[Lanceor  hides  behind  a  clump  of  tall  spurge.  The  grille  opens  and 
Merlin  enters  the  garden."] 

Merlin.     He  is  here,  Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle.     No. 

Merlin.  These  flowers  do  not  lie;  they  betray  love.  They  are  your 
guardians,  and  are  faithful  to  me.  I  am  not  cruel,  I  pardon  more  than 
once.  You  can  save  him  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  thicket  where  he  is  hid- 
ing. [Joyzelle  stands  motionless.']  Do  not  look  at  me  with  those  eyes 
of  hatred.  You  will  love  me  some  day,  for  love  has  obscure  and  generous 
ways.     You  don't  believe  that  I  keep  my  promises? 

Joyzelle.     No ! 

Merlin.  I  have  done  nothing,  Joyzelle,  that  deserves  so  much  hatred, 
nor  such  an  insult.     Since  you  wish,  I  shall  let  fate  act. 

[A  cry  of  pain  is  heard  from  behind  the  spurge.] 

Joyzelle.     [Darting  behind  the  bushes.]     Lanceor! 

Lanceor.     Joyzelle  1     I  am  wounded.     A  serpent  has  bitten  me. 

Joyzelle.     It  is  not  a  serpent.     It  is  a  frightful  beast  I     It  is  striking 
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at  you  I  I  crush  it  under  my  foot.  It  slavers.  It  is  dead.  Lanceor,  you 
are  white  I  Lean  on  my  neck.  Fear  nothing,  I  am  strong.  Show  me  your 
wound.     Lanceor,  I  am  here.     Lanceor,  answer  me  1 

Merlin.  [Approaching  and  examining  the  bite.^  The  wound  is 
fatal.  The  poison  is  slow  and  its  action  peculiar.  Do  not  lose  hope.  I 
alone  know  the  remedy. 

Joyzelle.     Lanceor,  Lanceor !     Answer  me,  answer  me  1 

Merlin.  He  will  not  answer,  he  is  sound  asleep.  Retire,  Joyzelle, 
unless  you  wish  this  simple  sleep  to  end  in  the  grave.  Depart,  Joyzelle, 
this  is  not  to  betray  him,  it  is  to  prevent  death. 

Joyzelle.     Make  the  sign  that  will  give  him  lifel 

Merlin.     [Regarding  her  gravely."]     I  will  do  it,  Joyzelle. 

[Joyzelle  goes  out  slowly  ,  comes  back,  but  retires  finally  at  a  gesture, 
grave  and  imperious,  that  Merlin  makes.  Alone,  Merlin  kneels  before 
Lanceor  to  dress  his  wound.] 

Merlin.  There,  fear  nothing,  my  son,  there,  'tis  for  your  happiness, 
and  my  whole  heart  will  overflow  in  the  first  kiss  I  am  able  to  give  you. 

[He  kisses  Lanceor.     Arielle  enters.] 

Arielle.     Master,  we  must  hasten  to  lay  the  new  trap. 

Merlin.     Will  he  fall  into  it? 

Arielle.  Man  always  falls  when  his  instinct  leads  him;  but  veil  his 
reason,  change  his  nature;  we  would  have  a  spectacle  to  make  us  smile. 

Merlin.  I  would  not  smile,  for  the  sight  is  sad ;  and  I  like  not  to  see 
a  noble  and  beautiful  love,  a  love  that  believes  itself  foreordained,  unique, 
faint  thus  at  the  first  trial,  in  the  arms  of  a  phantom. 

Arielle.  Lanceor  is  not  free,  since  he  is  not  himself,  and  since  for  an 
hour  I  deliver  him  over  to  instinct. 

Merlin.     He  must  vanquish  it. 

Arielle.  You  speak  so  because  I  am  submissive,  but  recall  the  time 
when  I  was  less  docile. 

Merlin.  You  think  you  are  docile  because  I  have  vanquished  you,  but 
even  in  the  light  where  I  have  been  able  to  place  you,  some  shadow  clings 
to  you,  and  I  find  in  you  some  cruelty  that  rejoices  too  much  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  men. 

Arielle.     The  weaknesses  of  men  are  often  necessary  to  designs  of  life. 

Merlin.     What  will  happen  if  he  succumbs? 
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Arielle.  He  will  succumb,  so  it  is  written.  It  is  a  question  of  know- 
ing if  the  love  of  Joyzelle  will  triumph  over  the  trial. 

Merlin.     And  you  do  not  know  that? 

Arielle.  No,  she  has  a  spirit  that  is  not  entirely  in  my  sphere ;  which 
depends  on  a  principle  that  I  know  not,  that  I  have  never  seen  except  in 
her,  that  changes  the  future.     I  have  tried  to  subdue  her,  but  she  obeys  mc 

only  in  small  things.     But  it  is  time  to  act. Go  find  Joyzelle,  leave  your 

son  to  me. Go,  so  the  trial  may  not  be  interfered  with.     I  am  going  to 

revive  him,  I  am  going  to  renew  and  make  deeper  and  blinder  still  the  intoxi- 
cation in  which  I  have  just  plunged  him ;  and  I  am  going  to  be  visible  to  his 
eyes  to  deceive  his  kisses. 

Merlin.     [JVith  a  smiling  reproach  in  his  voice.']     Arielle  I 

Arielle.  Go,  let  me  proceed.  You  know  that  the  kisses  given  to 
poor  Arielle  pass  like  the  image  of  a  wing  on  running  water. 

[Merlin  leaves.  Arielle  goes  to  the  basin  of  water,  and  there,  half 
hidden  behind  the  hedge  of  laurels,  opens  the  veils  that  envelop  her,  seats 
herself  on  the  grassy  steps  surrounding  the  basin,  and  unknots  slowly  her 
abundant  hair,  while  Lanceor  wakes  groping.] 

Lanceor.  Where  did  I  fall  asleep  ?  I  know  not  what  poison  entered 
into  my  heart.  I  am  no  longer  the  same  and  my  mind  wanders.  I  struggle 
against  intoxication,  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.  \_Seeing  Arielle.] 
But  who  is  that  woman  behind  the  laurels?  [He  draws  near  the  hedge 
and  looks  through.]  She  is  beautiful !  She  is  half  nude  and  her  foot  bent 
under  like  a  modest  flower  taps  the  smiling  water  that  encircles  it  with 
pearls.  She  raises  her  arms  to  knot  her  hair;  and  the  brightness  of  heaven 
rolls  between  her  shoulders  like  luminous  water  on  wings  of  marble.  [Mov- 
ing nearer.]  She  is  beautiful,  she  is  beautiful!  I  must  see  her.  She 
turns  and  one  of  her  bare  breasts,  through  her  hair,  adds  its  rays  to  the  rays 
that  strike  it.  She  listens,  she  hears;  and  her  widening  eyes  question  the 
roses.  She  has  seen  me,  she  is  hiding,  she  is  going  to  flee.  [Passing 
through  the  hedge.]  No,  no,  do  not  flee  from  me  I  I  have  seen  you.  It 
is  too  late!  [Taking  Arielle  in  his  arms.]  I  wish  to  know  the  name  of 
a  vision  so  pure,  which  plunges  into  night  all  I  have  loved!  I  wish  to 
know  too  what  faithful  shadow,  what  deep  retreat  hides  the  marvel  I  hold 
in  my  arms !  What  trees,  what  grottoes,  what  towers,  what  walls  can  im- 
pede the  brightness  of  this  flesh,  the  perfume  of  this  life,  the  flame  of  these 
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eyes?  Where,  then,  have  you  been  hidden,  you,  whom  even  a  blind  man 
could  find  without  trouble  in  a  holiday  crowd?  No,  do  not  start  away; 
^his  is  not  passion,  the  intoxication  of  a  moment;  this  is  the  enduring  be- 
dazzlement  of  love!  I  am  at  your  knees,  I  embrace  them  humbly.  I 
give  myself  to  you  alone.  I  ask  nothing  but  a  kiss  from  these  lips  to  forget 
the  past  and  seal  the  future.  Incline  your  head.  I  see  you  bend  down,  I 
see  you  consent;  and  I  call  for  the  token  that  nothing  will  ever  efface. 
^He  kisses  her  passionately.  A  cry  of  distress  is  heard  from  behind  the 
shrubs.^     What  is  that? 

[Arielle  frees  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  flees.  JOYZELLE 
enters  S\ 

Joyzelle  \^A^tatedS\     Lanceorl 

Lanceor.     Where  did  you  come  from,  Joyzelle  ? 

Joyzelle.     I  saw  and  heard. 

Lanceor.  Indeed,  what?  What  did  you  see?  Look  around  you, 
there  is  nothing  to  see.  The  laurels  are  in  flower,  the  water  in  the  basin  Is 
slumbering.  The  doves  are  cooing,  the  water  lilies  are  opening;  that  Is  all 
I  see,  that  is  all  you  can  see. 

Joyzelle.     Do  you  love  her  ? 

Lanceor.     Who  ? 

Joyzelle.     She  who  has  just  fled. 

Lanceor.  How  then  could  I  love  her  ?  I  have  never  seen  her.  That 
woman  was  there,  I  was  passing  by  chance.  She  uttered  a  cry.  I  ran  to 
her.  She  seemed  to  lose  her  footing;  and  at  the  instant  when  I  gave  her 
my  hand,  she  gave  me  the  kiss  you  heard. 

Joyzelle.     Is  it  you  who  speak? 

Lanceor.  Yes,  look  at  me  then ;  I  am  indeed  myself.  Come  nearer, 
touch  me,  if  you  doubt. 

Joyzelle.     This  test  is  frightful ;  but  this  Is  mortal. 

Lanceor.     What  ? 

Joyzelle.     This  was  the  first  time  you  saw  this  woman? 

Lanceor.     Yes. 

Joyzelle.  I  shall  say  no  more.  Perhaps  I  shall  understand;  at  all 
events,  I  pardon  you. 

Lanceor.     There  is  nothing  to  pardon. 

Joyzelle.     What  are  you  saying? 
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Lanceor.  I  say  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  accept  a  pardon  that  you 
accord  a  fault  I  have  not  committed. 

Joyzelle.  That  you  have  not  committed  ?  Then  I  have  not  seen  what 
I  have  seen,  heard  what  I  have  heard  ? 

Lanceor.     No. 

Joyzelle.     Lanceor  1 

Lanceor.  Lanceor  1  Lanceor  1  Though  you  should  call  me  thus  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  nothing  would  change  about  what  was  nothing! 

Joyzelle.  I  do  not  know  what  is  passing  between  our  two  joys.  But 
look  at  me  and  touch  my  hands  that  I  may  know  where  you  are!  If  you 
speak  thus,  it  was  not  you  whom  I  saw  this  morning  in  the  wonderful  gar- 
den where  I  gave  away  my  soul  I  No,  something  must  be  playing  with  our 
strength.  No,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  should  be  lost  thus,  because  of  a 
single  word.  I  am  seeking,  I  am  losing  my  way.  I  saw  you  then,  and  all 
truth  and  all  trust,  as  the  sea  is  suddenly  seen  between  the  trees  I  I  was  sure, 
I  knew.  Love  does  not  deceive.  Now  it  does  deceive  1  It  cannot  be  that 
all  should  be  rolled  away  because  of  a  yes  or  a  no.  No,  no,  I  do  not  wish 
itl  Come,  it  is  not  too  late;  we  have  not  yet  lost  our  happiness.  It  is 
within  our  hands,  to  be  grasped  by  them.  What  you  have  just  done  was 
perhaps  foolish.  I  shall  forget  it,  I  scoff  at  it;  I  saw  nothing,  I  tell  you! 
It  did  not  happen;  you  wipe  it  out  with  a  single  word.  You  know  well, 
as  I  do,  that  love  has  words  that  nothing  resists ;  and  that  the  greatest  fault, 
when  it  is  confessed  in  a  loyal  kiss,  becomes  a  truth  more  beautiful  than  in- 
nocence. Speak  to  me  that  word;  give  me  that  kiss;  confess  the  truth; 
admit  what  I  saw,  what  I  heard ;  and  everything  will  be  pure  as  it  was ;  and 
I  shall  regain  all  that  you  gave  me. 

Lanceor.  I  have  said  what  I  have  said ;  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  go, 
you  vex  me. 

Joyzelle.     Look  at  me.     You  love  her  since  you  lie  so? 

Lanceor.     No,  I  love  no  one,  and  you  less  than  others. 

Joyzelle.     Lanceor What    have    I    done?  —  Perhaps    without 

knowing  ? 

Lanceor.  Nothing,  it  is  not  that.  But  I,  I  am  not  what  you  be- 
lieved, I  feel  I  shall  not  be  again.  I  am  like  others ;  I  want  you  to  know 
it,  and  accept  it,  —  that  all  our  promises  be  scattered  on  the  wind  of  some 
new  dream,  as  this  dry  leaf  that  I  crush  in  my  hand!     Ah,  the  love  of 
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nroman!  Well  then,  so  much  the  worse  for  theml  I  will  live  like  the 
others  in  a  faithless  world  where  no  one  loves,  where  all  oaths  give  way  be- 
fore the  first  trial.  Ah,  tears  I  They  were  necessary  and  I  was  waiting 
for  them  1  You  are  hard,  I  know  it,  and  your  tears  are  rare.  I  count  them, 
drop  by  drop !  You  have  not  loved  me.  Love  that  comes  in  this  fashion, 
at  the  first  call,  is  not  the  love  to  base  happiness  on.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
whzt  I  hoped  for.     Still  more  tears  1     They  flow  too  late !     You  have  not 

loved  me,  I  have  not  loved  you.     Another  would  have  said Ah, 

another  would  have  known  1     But  you,  no,  no,  go  1     Go  now,  I  tell  you  1 

[ JOYZELLE  moves  azvay  silently,  sobbing.  After  she  has  taken  a  few 
steps,  she  turns,  hesitates,  looks  sadly  at  Lanceor,  then  disappears,  crying 
in  a  low  voice,  '/  love  you.'  Lanceor  overwhelmed,  confused,  totters  to 
support  himself  against  a  tree  trunk. ^ 

Lanceor.     What  have  I  done?     I  obeyed what?     I  know  not. 

What  have  I  said?  It  was  not  I  that  spoke.  I  have  lost  my  happiness, 
the  present,  the  future.  I  am  no  longer  myself.  I  do  that  which  I  hate. 
I  know  not  who  I  am.     Joyzelle! Ah,  my  Joyzelle. 

{^Sobbing  he  falls  face  down  on  the  ground.^ 

ACT   III 

SCENE  I 

An  apartment  in  the  palace 

Lanceor.  [Before  a  mirror.  He  appears  thin,  bent,  aged,  irrecog- 
nizable.'l  Who  am  I  ?  In  a  few  hours  I  have  aged  thirty  years.  Poison 
has  done  its  work  and  grief  as  well.  I  behold  myself  with  fright  in  this 
mirror  that  reflects  the  wreck  of  myself.  But  it  does  not  lie.  [He  goes 
to  another  mirror. 'I  For  here  is  another  that  tells  the  same  thing.  At 
least,  unless  they  all  lie;  as  everything  seems  to  lie  and  mock  at  me  in  this 
strange  island.  [He  feels  his  face."]  Alas,  they  are  right  1  These  hol- 
lows that  my  hand  feels,  are  not  made  by  their  malevolent  crystal.  They 
arc  in  my  flesh  1  And  these  frightful  splotches  that  won't  rub  out,  I  can 
feel  them  under  my  fingers.  These  stooping  shoulders  will  not  straighten 
up;  nny  hair  is  dead,  like  a  cinder  after  the  flame  has  died  out;  my  eyes, 
even  my  eyes  hardly  know  themselves.     They  used  to  open,  to  laugh,  to 
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welcome  life.  Now  they  squint,  and  their  glances  avoid  me  as  the  glanca 
of  a  cheat.  Nothing  remains  of  what  I  was ;  my  mother  would  pass  by  me 
and  not  know  me.     It  is  ended. 

^Drawing  the  curtain  over  a  large  tuindow.^  Let  us  be  hidden ;  and 
may  the  great  night  cover  everything  1  ^He  lies  down  in  a  darkened  cor 
ner."]  I  give  up,  I  assent.  I  have  done  what  love  cannot  pardon.  I  an 
losing  my  life  as  I  lost  Joyzelle.  She  will  never  see  me  again,  I  shall  nevei 
see  her. 

lA  door  opens;  Joyzelle  enters.  Surprised  at  the  darkness,  sk 
stands  a  minute  on  the  threshold.  Then,  having  looked  about  the  room^ 
she  sees  Lanceor  lying  in  the  corner,  and  rushes  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched  arms.'\ 

Joyzelle.  Lanceor  I  Ah,  for  three  days  I  have  lived  as  though  1 
were  mad !  I  have  sought  you  everywhere.  I  came  to  the  tower ;  the  doon 
were  locked,  the  windows,  too.  I  crouched  on  the  sill  to  surprise  youi 
shadow ;  I  called,  I  shrieked,  no  one  replied.  But  how  pale  you  are,  —  and 
thin !     I  am  talking  to  you ;  I  am  not  dreaming.     Give  me  both  your  hands  I 

Lanceor.     You  know  me  ? 

Joyzelle.     Why  not  ? 

Lanceor.  Then  I  am  not? —  I  am  still  myself?  Look  at  me! 
What  traces  remain  ?  ^He  darts  to  the  window,  and  tears  the  curtain  aside,] 
Look  I  look  I  How  do  you  find  me  ?  Tell  me,  am  I  here  ?  Are  these  mj 
hands,  my  eyes,  my  garments,  even  ? 

Joyzelle.  [Looking  at  him,  and  then  throwing  herself  into  his  arms^ 
weeping."]     Oh,  how  you  have  suffered! 

Lanceor.  I  have  suffered,  I  have  suffered !  I  have  well  deserved  it, 
after  what  I  said,  after  what  I  did  I  But  that  does  not  matter,  does  not 
overwhelm  me.  I  would  willingly  die,  if  you  could  recover,  were  it  onlj 
for  the  darting  of  a  look,  what  you  loved.  I  cling  to  myself,  to  the  little 
that  remains.  I  would  like  to  hide  myself,  to  escape  from  my  misery ;  and 
yet  I  want  you  to  see  me  first,  to  fully  realize  what  you  must  love,  if  you  love 
me  still.  Come,  come,  closer,  closer.  Not  close  to  me,  but  close  to  the 
beams  that  show  my  distress.    Look  at  these  hollows,  these  dead  eyes  and 

these  lips.     No,  no,  do  not  come  near,  for  fear  that  disgust 1  look  less 

like  myself  than  if  I  had  returned  from  a  world  where  life  never  visits. 
You  do  not  recoil  ?    You  are  not  astounded  ?    You  do  not  see  me  then,  ai 
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these  mirrors  see  me  ? 

Joyzelle.  I  see  that  you  are  pale  and  that  you  seem  tired.  Do  not 
push  my  arms  away.  Put  your  face  closer.  Why  will  you  not  let  my  lips 
touch  you  as  they  touched  you  when  everything  smiled  on  us  in  the  garden 
^f  flowers?  Love  has  days  when  nothing  smiles  any  longer.  What  does 
it  matter  if  it  smile,  while  we  weep  ?  I  push  back  the  hair  that  hides  your 
face  and  makes  it  so  sad.  Look,  it  is  the  same  that  I  pushed  away  for  the 
Srst  kiss.  There,  there,  do  not  think  of  the  lies  of  the  mirrors.  They 
blow  not  what  they  say;  but  love  knows  well.  Already  life  is  coming 
back  to  your  eyes  when  they  look  at  me.  Have  no  fear,  for  I  have  none. 
I  know  what  must  be  done ;  I  have  the  secret  that  will  cure  your  ill. 

Lanceor.     Joyzelle  I 

Joyzelle.  Yes,  yes,  come  back;  I  love  you  more  than  at  the  happy 
moment  that  made  us  one. 

Lanceor.     Ah  I  I  comprehend  that ;  but  the  other,  the  other  thing  ? 

Joyzelle.     What  thing  ? 

Lanceor.  I  understand  that  one  can  find  love  in  ruins,  that  one 
can  gather  together  the  fragments  and  love  them  still.  But  where  are  the 
fragments  of  our  love  ?  none  remain ;  for  even  before  fate  struck  me  as  you 
see,  I  destroyed  what  it  could  not  destroy.  I  have  deceived.  I  have  lied ; 
and  even  in  that  very  moment  when  the  smallest  deceit  begins  in  the  sphere 

where  nothing  is  obliterated,  a  fault  that  love  could  have  pardoned 

Trust  is  dead  in  our  hearts.  I  have  lost  the  confidence  in  which  all  my 
thoughts  surrounded  your  thoughts  as  a  transparent  water  surrounds  water 
more  transparent.  I  believe  it  no  longer,  I  believe  no  longer  in  myself; 
there  is  nothing  pure  in  me  over  which  you  can  lean  to  find  my  shadow ;  and 
my  soul  is  still  more  wretched  than  my  body. 

Joyzelle.     This  woman,  you  kissed  her? 

Lanceor.     Yes. 

Joyzelle.     She  called  you  ? 

Lanceor.     No. 

Joyzelle.     But  why  did  you  say  I  was  mistaken? 

Lanceor.  Why  should  I  tell  you,  Joyzelle,  it  is  too  late.  You  will 
not  believe  me  any  longer,  for  you  would  have  to  believe  what  is  incredible. 
I  move  in  a  dream,  in  a  sort  of  invincible  and  mocking  dream.  My  mind, 
my  reason,  my  will,  what  do  I  know  ?  were  farther  from  themselves  than  this 
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dilapidated  body  is  from  what  it  was.  I  tried  to  tell  you,  to  cry  to  you  a 
thousand  times  that  it  was  a  lie  that  I  obeyed  no  longer;  and  that  the  shameful 
words  that  broke  from  my  lips,  stifled  in  spite  of  myself  the  ardent  words 
of  desperate  love  and  the  tearful  confession  that  sprung  towards  yo».  I 
strove  even  to  straining  my  throat,  to  breaking  my  heart,  and  I  heard  my 
perfidious  voice  betray  me;  my  arms,  my  hands,  my  eyes  and  my  kisses 
could  not  denounce  it;  for  except  my  spirit  that  you  could  not  see,  I  felt 
myself  a  prey  to  a  hostile  power,  irresistible,  alas  1  and  incomprehensible. 

Joyzelle.  I  did  see  it  I  And  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  not  you  who 
lied  so ;  that  that  was  impossible. 

Lanceor.     How  did  you  know  it? 
Joyzelle.     Because  I  love  you. 

Lanceor.     But  what  am  I,  Joyzelle,  what  do  you  love  in  me,  when  I 
J        have  profaned  myself,  when  I  have  destroyed  in  myself  all  that  you  did 

love  ? 
I  Joyzelle.     You. 

Lanceor.     What  remains  of  me?     Not  these  hands,  that  have  lost 
:        their  power,  not  these  eyes  that  have  no  longer  their  fire ;  and  not  this  heart 
that  has  betrayed  love. 

Joyzelle.  It  is  you  and  always  you  and  nothing  but  you!  What 
matters  it  who  you  are,  provided  I  find  you  1  Ah,  I  know  not  how  to  ex- 
plain that.  When  a  person  loves  as  I  love,  she  is  blind  and  deaf,  because 
3  she  sees  farther  and  listens  elsewhere.  When  a  person  loves  as  I  love,  it 
'  is  not  what  he  says,  it  is  not  what  he  does,  it  is  not  what  he  is  that  she  loves 
in  the  man  she  loves,  it  is  he,  and  nothing  but  himself,  that  remains  the 
'  same,  through  the  years  and  the  passing  troubles.  It  is  he  alone,  it  is  you 
.  alone,  in  whom  nothing  can  change  except  to  increase  love.  The  being 
i  who  is  entirely  in  you,  you  who  are  entirely  in  him,  it  is  that  that  I  see,  that 
j  I  hear,  that  I  listen  for  continually  and  that  I  love  forever. 
Lanceor.     Joyzelle  1 

Joyzelle.  Yes,  yes,  kiss  me,  press  me  to  youl  We  must  struggle, 
we  must  suffer;  here  in  a  world  that  seems  to  be  full  of  snares.  We  are 
only  two,  but  we  are  all  of  love  I 

SCENE    II 

A  grove.     Joyzelle  is  asleep  on  a  grassy  knoll,  before  a  boxwood 
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hedge  trimmed  into  arches,  where  lilies  are  blooming.  Night  is  falling. 
A  fountain  is  purling.     The  moon  is  shining.     Arielle  enters. 

Arielle.  She  sleeps.  The  breathing  of  the  garden  is  silent  near  her 
to  hear  her  breathing;  and  the  nightingale  alone,  sent  by  the  night  in  a  silver 
bath,  comes  to  lull  her  slumber.  How  beautiful  and  peaceful  she  is;  and 
Ykow  pure  she  seems,  a  thousand  times  purer  than  the  water  falling  there, 
bom  of  the  glaciers,  in  the  alabaster,  singing  beneath  the  pale  leaves.  Her 
sweet  hair  flows  like  a  wave  of  solid  light ;  and  the  moon  cannot  tell  whose 
is  the  gold  mixed  with  the  blue  of  her  rays.  Her  clear  eyes  are  closed; 
yet  the  light  falling  from  the  stars,  tremblingly  raises  her  saint-like  lids 
to  find  underneath  the  last  trace  of  the  beautiful  day  that  is  no  more.  Her 
mouth  is  a  dewy,  palpitating  flower;  the  lilies  have  poured  drops  of  dew 
on  her  bare  shoulder,  to  give  her  a  share  of  the  pearls  that  night  bestows 
in  silence  in  the  name  of  the  heavens  opening  over  the  world's  treasure. 
Ah,  Joyzelle,  Joyzelle  I  I  am  but  a  phantom  wandering  in  the  night,  more 
astray  than  you  are,  in  spite  of  my  second  sight,  and  nearer  the  tomb  where 
happiness  dies.  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,  I  obey  my  master,  I  can  give 
nothing  but  an  invisible  kiss,  that  will  not  waken  you,  and  is  not  even  mine. 
But  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  as  a  less  fortunate  girl  loves  the  sister  whom  love 
has  chosen  first.  I  love  you,  I  weave  around  you  all  the  powers  that  men 
do  not  mention  in  their  prayers  and  I  wish  my  master  had  recognized  you 
sooner,  before  the  fate  that  drives  forward  the  inevitable  hour,  had  fixed 
the  future  of  tears  awaiting  him  and  awaiting  me  with  him.  I  lower  my 
powerless  and  troubled  tenderness  over  your  calm  slumber.  Accept  the 
only  kiss  that  I  can  give  you.  Ah,  why  will  not  he  whose  unknowing  and 
docile  shadow  I  alone  am,  why  will  he  not  come  himself  to  place  upon  your 
lips  that  call  mine,  as  everything  beautiful  calls  to  mystery. 

[She  kisses  Joyzelle  on  the  forehead.^ 

Joyzelle.     [Asleep."]     Lanceorl 

Arielle.  Another.  The  last,  as  one  drinks  from  the  spring  forbidden 
by  angels  who  guard  the  secrets  of  time  and  space,  whence  one  may  partake 
no  longer. 

Joyzelle.  [Asleep,  in  a  dreamy  voice.']  Is  it  you,  Lanceor?  How 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  dawn  are  your  lipsl  I  faint  under  the  flowers 
falling  from  Paradise. 

Arielle.     Faithful  in  sleep  and  constant  in  dreams  I     The  demons  of 
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the  night  cannot  rob  the  love  that  fills  the  past  and  future  of  a  heart  I  Ah  I 
my  master  and  my  father!  She  is  the  one  your  single  hope  awaited,  to 
turn  aside  the  fate  that  threatened  your  old  age  I  O  master,  if  you  wish, 
there  is  still  time ;  happiness  is  here,  you  need  only  grasp  it.  It  sways  un- 
certain between  your  son  and  you ;  a  single  movement  will  be  enough  to  make 
it  ours.  Come  near  I  she  is  yours  I  Come,  come,  come,  I  call ;  I  know  I  am 
right;  man  should  not  renounce  life  and  perhaps  lose  himself  in  saving 
those  he  loves. 

Merlin.  [^From  a  distance,  in  a  grave  voice,  full  of  reproach.] 
Arielle  I     [He  enters,  enveloped  in  a  long  cloak.'l 

Arielle.  For  you  I  have  spoken,  my  voice  is  yours.  In  the  name  of 
your  heart,  loving  deeply,  but  not  daring  to  confess  it.  You  must  meet,  at 
this  prescribed  moment,  this  sleeping  woman  to  avoid  one  who  will  destroy 
you  in  your  old  age. 

Merlin.     Away,  it  is  too  late. 

Arielle.  No,  it  is  not  too  late;  it  is  the  moment  now,  and  your  fate 
hangs  on  the  move  you  make. 

Merlin.  Go,  tempt  me  not;  or  I  plunge  you  into  your  impotent 
shadow.     I  drew  you  forth  to  clear  my  eyes  and  not  to  confuse  me. 

Arielle.  You  cannot  be  misled  in  listening  to  the  instinct  that  alone 
saves  men.  Think  of  the  affrighting  days  that  Vivien  prepares,  whom  you 
must  love,  if  you  love  not  this  woman. 

Merlin.  Vivien?  Is  it  in  this  life,  or  in  another  world  that  this  name 
echoes  in  the  depth  of  my  heart  like  a  name  of  folly,  of  distress  and  of 
shame  ? 

Arielle.  No,  it  is  in  this  life,  the  only  one  you  possess.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  sprite,  who  in  Broceliande,  where  fate  will  lead  you,  waits  until 
you  appear,  to  smite  your  old  age.  O !  master,  I  see  her  I  Have  a  care, 
she  comes  to  win  your  heart  I  As  soon  as  this  love,  so  pure,  so  healing,  shall 
have  lost  its  claims,  hers  will  leap  from  the  shadow.  Master  I  I  implore 
you !  My  eyes  know  her  wiles ;  she  winds  you  round  with  mocking  arms, 
she  filches  from  you  your  strength,  your  reason,  your  wisdom;  she  plucks 
from  you  at  last  the  secret  of  your  power ;  and  like  an  old  drunkard,  you  fall 
to  the  earth.  Then  she  despoils  you,  taunts  you,  stands  erect  and  closes 
over  us  the  mortal  tomb  that  will  open  nevermore. 

Merlin.     It  is  then  inevitable? 
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Arielle.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I,  nothing  can  deceive  me  concerning 
jrou.  Master,  I  beg  you,  for  you  and  for  myself,  for  I  love  the  light  and  I 
lose  it  with  youl  It  is  the  irrevocable  hour!  Choose,  choose  life!  since 
she  is  again  offered  to  you,  she  belongs  to  us,  you  have  the  right  I 

Merlin.     Depart,  it  is  useless.     Besides,  she  has  never  loved  me. 

Arielle.  It  is  enough  that  you  love  her,  and  that  he  whom  she  loves 
l>e  not  between  you.     This  I  have  read  in  the  double  future. 

Merlin  [wiping  of  the  sweat  of  anguish.']  Depart,  for  I  know.  It 
is  then  written,  that  in  loving  this  child,  I  might  save  myself.  But  she  is 
not  for  me,  and  my  time  is  gone.  It  is  the  time  of  those  who  come  and  meet 
as  time  wishes  it,  as  life  wishes  it.  Go,  go,  I  sayl  [Arielle,  covering 
her  face,  departs.] 

I  give  up  my  part ;  it  is  for  you,  my  son,  that  I  finish  the  trial.     [He 
throws  back  his  cloak,  and  appears  tall  and  young,  clad  in  garments  like 
those  of  Lanceor,  whom  he  strikingly  resembles.     He  approaches  JOY- 
ZELLE.]     Ahl  my  pure  Joyzellel     You  are  about  to  suffer,  too,  you  must 
still  suffer,  since  in  your  tears  is  destiny  hidden ;  but  what  matter  the  pains 
that  lead  to  love?     I  wish  I  might  exchange  for  the  crudest  of  these  de- 
licious pains  all  the  joys  of  my  poor  existence.     [He  bends  over  Joyzelle.] 
Arielle  speaks  truly.     I  have  only  to  make  a  sign,  and  all  the  days  and  hours 
wiil  roll  back,  and  I  shall  escape  the  terrible  end  reserved  for  me  by  fate. 
Yes,  but  that  sign  would  destroy  him  whom  I  love  more  than  myself,  chosen 
by  the  years  for  the  love  that  I  had  hoped  for.     Ah  1  when  one  holds  thus 
in  his  hands  his  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  another;  when  he  must 
blot  out  one  that  the  other  survive,  then  he  feels  what  deep  roots  bind  us  to 
the  earth  where  we  suffer;  then  life  emits  a  superhuman  cry  to  be  heard 
and  to  defend  its  rights  I     But  at  the  same  time  an  ear  must  be  turned  to 
another  voice,  a  voice  that  says  nothing  exact  or  sure,  that  promises  nothing ; 
a  voice  that  is  only  a  whisper  more  sacred  than  the  unformed  cries  of  life. 
Lanceor  and  Joyzelle  love  each  other ;  love  me,  for  I  love  you.     I  am  feeble 
and  fragile,  and  made  for  happiness  as  are  other  men ;  not  without  a  strug- 
gle do  I  relinquish  my  share.     Love  each  other,  my  children;  I  heed  the 
murmur  of  the  small  voice  that  tells  me  nothing,  but  alone  is  right. 
[He  kneels  before  Joyzelle,  and  kisses  her  on  the  forehead.] 

Joyzelle.     [Awakening.]     Lanceor  1 

Merlin.     Yes,  night  has  led  me  to  you ;  I  come  to  rouse  you  with  a  new 
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kiss,  that  you  may  find 


Joyzelle.  J[Rising  quickly  and  looking  at  him  in  terror.']  Who  arc 
you? 

Merlin.  [Stretching  out  his  arms  to  embrace  her."]  You  know  well, 
Joyzelle,  love  should  tell  you. 

Joyzelle.  [Starting  back  violently.]  Ah  I  do  not  touch  mc,  or  I 
shall  call  on  death  to  put  an  end  to  this  horrible  dream  I  I  know  not  what 
phantoms  have  haunted  me  this  night,  but  this  is  the  vilest,  the  most  odious, 
the  most  cowardly  that  darkness  has  sent  I  I  believe  it  no  longer  1  I  try 
to  arouse  myself  by  bruising  my  eyesl  Ah  I  do  not  come  nearl  Backl 
Depart  1     You  frighten  me  1 

Merlin.  Look  at  me,  Joyzelle,  I  do  not  understand  you ;  sleep  still 
troubles  you. 

Joyzelle.     Where  is  he? 

Merlin.     Awaken,  Joyzelle. 

Joyzelle.     Where  is  he  ?  what  have  you  done  with  him  ? 

Merlin.     He  is  where  I  am;  if  your  eyes  deceive  you 


Joyzelle.  You  know  not,  then,  that  I  wear  him  here,  in  these  eyes  that 
see  you  and  compare  what  he  is  with  what  you  are?  You  do  not  realize 
that  he  is  in  my  heart,  that  you  have  imitated  him  thus  I  You,  beside  him; 
you,  in  his  clothes  and  under  his  appearance.  Ah  I  it  is  as  though  death  tried 
to  be  lifel  You  might  be  one  of  twenty  thousand  who  resemble  him,  and 
he  alone  would  not  be  as  he  was  today;  yet  thus  would  I  brush  aside  the 
twenty  thousand  phantoms,  to  go  to  the  one  man  who  would  not  be  a  vision 
among  visions  1  Oh,  you  need  not  try  to  hide  in  the  shadow.  You  recoil 
too  late;  I  have  discovered  you,  I  know  who  you  are.  I  know  your  spells; 
and  as  I  would  laugh  at  them,  if  I  have  feared  nothing  except  your  sorcery, 
you  would  not  have  usurped,  making  him  suffer,  a  shape  so  dear  and  so  ir- 
recognizable  1  What  have  you  done  to  him  ?  Where  is  he  ?  I  will  know  I 
You  shall  not  leave  me  until  you  answer.  [She  seizes  Merlin's  hand.] 
I  am  alone,  I  am  feeble.  But  I  desire,  but  I  desire.  I  will  know,  I  will 
know  I 

Merlin.  I  love  you  too  dearly,  Joyzelle,  to  do  him  any  harm,  much 
as  you  love  him.  —  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  —  Have  no  fear  of  me.  I 
am  not  here  to  profit  by  the  shadow  and  to  surprise  your  heart.  I  have 
another  aim. Listen  to  me,  Joyzelle,  it  is  no  longer  a  rival,  or  the  un- 
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fortunate  lover,  it  is  a  foreseeing  and  anxious  father  who  speaks  to  you. 
Before  he  came  to  conquer  you,  as  no  man  in  the  world  has  ever  conquered 
woman,  I  had,  I  confess,  foreseen  a  happiness  that  it  is  vain  to  pursue  in 
declining  years.  Today  I  renounce  it,  sadly,  but  in  good  faith.  I  know 
how  you  love  the  unknowing  being  placed  by  malevolent  chance  in  your 
path.  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  I  speak  of  him  at  present,  without  hate  and 
without  envy,  but  not  without  terror  when  I  think  of  the  heart-breaking  days 
he  prepares  for  you.  For  that  reason  I  persevere  in  disclosing  him  to  you, 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  you.  I  have  no  other  care  than  to  turn  you  aside 
from  an  unfortunate  love,  where  only  deception,  only  tears  await  you.  I 
hope  nothing  for  myself.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me  in  his  stead.  You 
have  proved  to  me  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  I  simply  hope  that  you 
will  love  him  no  longer,  this  is  all  I  ask  of  the  kindness  of  fate;  and  tonight, 
fate  grants  my  prayer. 

Joyzelle.     How  ? 

Merlin.  The  trial  is  grave  and  sad ;  I  wish  you  might  be  spared.  But 
you  know  better  than  I  that  there  are  salutary  sufferings,  that  it  were  shame- 
ful to  flee.  A  sign  will  turn  back  the  world.  A  little  movement  of  your 
neck  that  bends  still  with  no  uneasiness,  a  single  glance  of  those  eyes,  too 
trusting  and  too  full  of  innocence,  will  destroy  before  me  the  most  beautiful 
thing  that  love  can  create  in  the  heart  of  a  woman.  But  it  must  be.  It 
is  just,  it  is  well,  that  she  should  be  plunged  in  tears  that  may  not  be  indelible, 
since  later,  she  must  sink  in  grief  that  nothing  can  console. 

Joyzelle.     What  do  you  mean? 

Merlin.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  all  the  integrity,  truth,  trans- 
parency and  warmth  of  your  heart,  when  all  the  clear  virtues  of  your  soul, 
when  all  the  fidelity,  all  the  loyalty  and  all  the  innocence  of  your  virgin 
blood  mount  towards  the  man  you  have  chosen  to  be  the  purest,  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  even  now,  he  is  there,  behind  us,  within  two  paces  from  this 
seat,  in  the  shelter  of  the  leaves  that  he  believes  impenetrable,  in  the  arms  of 
the  woman  with  whom,  only  the  other  day,  as  you  yourself  saw,  he  prosti- 
tuted the  wonderful  love  you  have  given  him. 

Joyzelle.     No. 

Merlin.     Why  do  you  say  no,  without  having  looked? 

Joyzelle.     Because  he  is  myself. 

Merlin.     I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  my  words,  I  ask  you  merely  to 
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turn  your  head. 

Joyzelle.     No. 

Merlin.  Do  you  hear  the  murmur  of  their  blended  voices,  and  the 
song  of  kiss  responding  to  kiss? 

Joyzelle.     No. 

Merlin.  Do  not  raise  your  voice  to  interrupt  a  crime  that  you  wish  not 
to  see.  They  will  not  hear  you,  they  hear  only  their  own  lips  I  But  turn, 
Joyzelle,  I  beg  you  I  It  means  your  life  and  all  the  happiness  you  deserve! 
Do  not  reject  proffered  truth  that  comes  to  save  you  if  you  have  the  courage 
to  at  last  accept  it  I  If  it  come  again  it  will  be  only  to  make  you  weep  when 
it  is  too  late  I  Only  look,  look  I  Now  you  need  not  even  turn  your  head  I 
Your  star  is  merciful  and  wearies  not  I  Do  not  close  your  eyes,  it  will  open 
them  I  Seel  even  the  shadow  of  their  arms,  sent  by  the  moon,  breaks 
through  this  arch  and  covers  your  knees  I  Open  your  eyes  I  Look  I  It  is 
mocking  you,  it  mounts  to  your  lips. 

Joyzelle.     No. 

[yf  silence.'] 

Merlin.  I  understand  you,  Joyzelle.  Not  before  me  must  you  deny 
the  remains  of  your  love.  I  leave  you  to  yourself,  before  your  duty,  before 
your  fate.  Such  sacrifices  need  no  witnesses,  and  ask  silence.  The  truth 
is  there,  it  is  cowardly  to  flee  it.  You  will  know  how  to  face  it  if  you  arc 
alone.  There  is  still  time.  I  admire  you,  Joyzelle.  Your  life  and  your 
happiness  invoke  your  courage  and  depend  on  a  single  glance. 

[Merlin  goes  out.  Joyzelle  for  a  long  time  remains  seated  on  the 
bench,  motionless,  with  widened  eyes,  looking  fixedly  in  front  of  her.  Then 
she  rises  and  moves  slowly  away,  without  turning  her  head.] 

ACT  IV. 

A  room  in  the  palace.  Near  the  back,  at  the  right  a  great  marble  bed, 
on  which  Lanceor  is  lying  insensible.  Joyzelle,  anxious,  dishevelled,  is 
moving  around  him. 

Joyzelle.  Lanceor  I  Lanceor  I  He  hears  me  no  longer  I  His  eyes 
are  wide  open.  Lanceor,  I  am  here,  I  am  bending  over  your  eyes.  Look 
at  me,  lookl     No,  he  sees  me  no  longer!     Lanceor,  for  pityl  —  if  your 
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voice  be  too  feeble,  make  a  sign  of  life  I  I  take  you  in  my  arms,  these  are 
my  arms  that  love  you  I  Come,  come,  come,  back  to  me,  in  our  great  love  I 
See,  see,  these  are  my  hands  raising  your  head.  Do  you  recognize  that 
my  hands  are  caressing  your  hair?  You  told  me  often,  when  we  were 
happy,  you  told  me  often,  that  the  slightest  caress  of  these  beloved  hands 
would  call  back  your  soul,  even  though  it  were  in  the  greatest  happiness 
in  Paradise,  in  the  darkest  night  in  the  depths  of —  No,  no,  it  is  not 
there  I  But  his  head  hangs  down,  his  arm  falls  back  inert  and  I  believe 
that  his  fingers  are  colder  than  this  marble.  ^Feeling  mechanically  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  bed."]  No,  it  is  not  that.  But  I  must  know.  And  his 
eyes  no  longer  are — [She  raises  his  headS\     Are  these  his  or  mine  that 

grow  dim?     No,  it  is  not  possible! No,  no,  I  will  not  have  it  sol 

Ah,  I  will  open  your  lips.  [She  places  her  lips  on  Lanceor's.]  Lanceor  1 
Lanceor!  All  the  fire  of  my  life  is  going  into  your  heart  I  Fear  nothing, 
fear  nothing  I  it  is  the  flame  that  saves  and  the  life  that  makes  alive. — 
Breathe  in  all  together  the  last  expiration  of  my  breath  that  loves  you.  I 
would  expire  while  exchanging  our  lives  I  I  pour  out  for  you  my  strength, 
my  hours,  my  years  I  Here  they  are,  here  they  are! — You  have  only  to 
make  a  movement,  to  half  open  your  lips!  That  must  be!  It  must  be 
possible  to  reanimate  one  whom  I  love  more  than  self!  Since  I  give  him 
all,  he  must  take  all  I  [Holding  back  her  head  to  look  at  Lanceor.]  He 
falls  back,  he  is  slipping  away.     [Distracted,  she  seizes  him  in  her  arms.^ 

Help!     No,  it  is  too  late.     Help! Come!  —  Ah,  no,  I  know  well, 

no,  no,  it  is  not  he.  He  will  not  come  now  when  love  threatens  him! 
No,  no,  I  fear  nothing,  no,  no,  I  will  not  have  it !  But  I  call  for  help  I  I 
cannot  remain  alone,  I  cannot  struggle  alone  against  all  the  powers  of  death. 
Who  comes!  If  no  one  comes,  death  will  conquer!  Help,  I  tell  you! 
Some  one  must  come  to  my  aid  I  Life  must  help  me,  or  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible and  we  shall  succumb ! 

[Sobbing,  she  falls  upon  the  senseless  body  of  Lanceor.  Merlin 
enters  S\ 

Merlin.     Joyzelle,  I  am  here. 

Joyzelle.  [Rising  as  if  to  run  to  Merlin,  but  closely  embracing 
Lanceor.]  Ah !  it  is  you !  It  is  you,  then  I  At  last,  here  is  the  aid  and 
the  life  that  comes!  Look  then,  see!  It  is  time,  he  is  falling  back!  I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet!     Yes,  yes,  you  can  do  everything;  and  I  see 
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everything  plainly!  Ahl  in  these  moments  we  ?ee  clearly  into  the  depths 
of  the  night  that  the  world  has  never  gone  through !  Ah !  I  beg  of  you, 
what  must  be  done  ?  I  am  no  longer  Joyzelle,  I  am  no  longer  fierce,  I  have 
no  more  pride.  I  am  broken  and  dead,  I  crawl  to  your  feet;  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  this,  of  that,  of  love  or  of  kisses,  or  of  trifling  things  I  Life 
and  death  are  face  to  face,  struggling  under  our  eyes,  and  they  must  be 
separated.  —  You  do  not  make  a  stepl — Ah,  I  know  your  hatred,  that  you 
detest  this  defenceless  man.  —  Yes,  you  are  right,  he  is  all  that  you  wish, 
he  is  a  coward,  he  is  an  impostor,  he  is  your  enemy,  he  has  betrayed  you 

twenty  times,  since  you  insist  on  it  I Yes,  I  see  it,  I  was  wrong,  I  confess 

it,  and  I  love  him  no  longer  since  you  wish  it  not,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
everything,  if  only  he  may  be  saved  I  But  that  must  be  done,  that  alone 
counts,  all  the  rest  is  madness  1  —  but  come,  but  come,  I  tell  you  he  is  con- 
quering, he  is  going  to  carry  him  offl See,  his  hands  are  glazing, 

his  eyes  are  fading,  it  is  abominable  I 

Merlin.  Joyzelle,  fear  nothing;  his  life  is  in  my  hands;  and  I  will 
save  him  if  you  wish  that  he  be  saved. 

Joyzelle.     If  I  wish  that  he  be  saved! But  you  cannot  see  if  you 

hesitate,  but  you  cannot  know  what  must  be  done  for  him !  —  No,  no,  I  want 

to  say, my  distress  distracts  me. He  breathes  no  longer,  I  can  no 

longer  hear  his  heart.  —  You  seem  so  slow  to  me! You  do  not  believe 

then  that  there  is  any  danger,  that  you  should  hurry?  —  I  will  speak  no 
more ;  I  am  making  you  lose  the  passing  minutes  in  which  perhaps  he  might 
be  saved.  —  If  you  do  not  wish  to  succor  him  yourself,  and  I  understand 
that,  for  you  do  not  love  him,  —  tell  me  simply  what  I  must  do  to  help  him; 
and  I  will  know  how  to  do  it  —  But  I  see,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  wait  no 
longer,  we  must  hasten.  — 

Merlin.  I  have  told  you,  Joyzelle,  his  life  is  in  my  hands,  and  it  can- 
not escape  unless  I  consent.  I  warned  you.  The  poison  is  doing  its  work, 
I  can  see  it.  Only  I  can  cure  him,  snatch  him  from  death,  call  back  his 
vigor,  his  vanished  beauty,  and  restore  him  to  you  as  he  was  before.  — 

Joyzelle.  Oh!  I  implore  you,  do  not  delay  thus! — What  matters  his 
beauty  if  his  life  evades  us  I  —  Give  him  back  as  he  is,  whatever  he  may  be, 
if  I  have  him  and  that  he  may  breathe ! 

Merlin.  Yes,  I  shall  give  him  back  to  you!  Already  have  I  twice 
done  —  and  I  have  repented  of  it,  —  what  I  am  going  to  do  again  for  the 
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last  time  since  you  ask  it ;  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  that  none  other  than  you  could 
obtain.  In  giving  him  his  life,  I  risk  my  own.  To  awaken  his  strength, 
to  call  back  his  soul,  I  must  give  him  part  of  my  strength,  a  part  of  my  soul. 
It  may  be  that  he  will  take  more  than  remains  in  me,  and  I  shall  fall  dead 
beside  the  rival  whom  I  have  revived.  ^  Formerly,  I  would  have  risked  my 
life  to  save  a  passer-by,  almost  without  hesitation  and  without  exacting  any- 
thing in  return.  —  But  now,  I  am  more  cautious,  wiser.  Since  I  offer  my 
life,  it  is  just  that  some  one  pay,  and  pay  in  advance,  and  I  will  not  give  him 
my  life  unless  you  promise  me  the  dearest  part  of  yours.— 

Joyzelle.     How?     What  must  I  do? 

Merlin.  O  poor  child,  too  pure  I  —  And  you  my  chaste  thoughts,  mix 
not  with  the  odious  words  that  my  voice  is  going  to  wind  around  their  love. 
—  I  blush  at  the  trial,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the  words  I  must  use.  —  You 
will  pardon  me  when  you  know  all.  —  It  is  not  myself  who  is  speaking ;  it 
is  the  future  that  no  man  should  know ;  the  future  without  shame,  the  future 
without  pity,  who  reveals  a  day  and  illumines  a  destiny  only  to  hide  all  else, 
who  desires  that  I  know  if  you  are  the  one  she  selects.  — 

Joyzelle.  What  are  you  saying?  —  Why  do  you  hesitate?  —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world ;  I  have  questioned  myself  in  vain,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
world,  in  ours  or  in  the  other,  that  you  can  ask  and  not  find  me  ready 

Merlin.  See  then,  I  shall  speak  no  longer  in  enigmas. — This  man 
whom  you  see,  whom  your  arms  entwine,  he  is  there,  lying  as  near  death  as  if 
he  were  stretched  out  on  the  stone  of  his  tomb.  —  One  movement  will  draw 
him  back  into  life ;  one  movement  will  plunge  him  on  the  other  side.  —  So 
then,  at  the  same  instant  that  you  say  yes,  before  the  echo  slumbering  be- 
neath these  marble  arches  will  have  had  time  to  repeat  that  you  have  con- 
sented, I  make  the  sign  that  snatches  him  from  the  shadows,  if  you  promise 
me  to  come  this  night,  here,  in  this  room  where  I  am  going  to  give  him  to 
you,  and  on  this  same  bed  over  which  you  bend,  give  yourself  to  me,  without 
shame  and  without  reserve.  — 

Joyzelle.     I  ?  —  give  myself  to  you  ? 

Merlin.     Yes. 

Joyzelle.     I  ?     Give  myself  to  you  when  he  has  been  restored  to  me  ? 

Merlin.     That  he  may  be  restored  to  you. 

Joyzelle.     No,  I  do  not  understand.  —  They  are  words,  doubtless,  that 
I  do  not  understand. No,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man  who  is  not  a 
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prince  of  hell  should  come  thus  at  the  instant  when  all  the  grief  of  love  no 

longer  knows  what  to  hope,  what  to  undertake. No,  I  have   heard 

wrong,  I  do  you  an  injustice.  —  You  must  pardon  me,  I  am  a  virgin,  igno- 
rant, and  I  do  not  quite  know  what  those  words  include.  —  But  now  I  see.  — 
Yes,  you  are  right.  —  Yes,  yes,  you  wish  to  say  that  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
take  a  part  of  the  danger,  and  that  my  life  should  unite  with  yours  for  a  mo- 
ment to  create  another  life  that  should  revive  him.  —  But  that  part,  I  de- 
sire, I  desire  for  myself  alone,  I  desire  it  all,  the  greatest,  I  only  hope  that 
it  can  be  given  me. 

Merlin.  Joyzelle,  time  flies.  —  Do  not  seek  elsewhere,  you  know 
what  I  require,  and  the  word  means  what  you  dare  not  believe. 

Joyzelle.  Then,  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  same  instant  he  comes  back 
to  me,  when  I  shall  see  him  breathing  in  my  arms  and  smiling  at  the  love 
he  has  regained,  I  shall  snatch  away  from  him  all  I  have  given  him  ?  —  But 
what  remains  for  him  if  you  take  all  from  us;  and  what  am  I  going  to  say 
to  him  when  he  embraces  me?  — 

Merlin.     You  will  say  nothing  to  him  if  you  care  for  his  happiness.  — 

Joyzelle.  But  I  must  tell  him  all,  since  I  love  him  I  —  No,  no,  I  see  it 
clearly,  it  cannot  be,  it  does  not  exist ;  there  must  be  gods  or  demons  to  pre- 
vent these  things,  or  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  to  live.  I  have 
confidence  in  them,  I  have  confidence  in  you.  This  is  only  a  trial;  all  this 
is  not,  cannot  be  real.  —  It  seems  to  me  already  that  you  look  on  me  with 
less  rancor.  —  See,  I  beg  you,  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet  and  I  kiss  your 
hands.  —  I  will  confess  everything  to  you.  —  I  do  not  love  you,  you  hate 
him  too  vehemently;  but  I  never  believed  that  you  would  be  unjust  or  un- 
worthy of  love.  —  When  you  entered,  I  did  not  hesitate,  I  went  to  you,  I 
asked  you  to  pluck  from  death  the  only  man  I  love;  yet  I  knew  that  you 
love  me  also.  —  But,  I  know  not  why,  my  instinct  told  me  that  you  arc 
generous  and  capable  of  doing  what  I  would  do  for  you,  what  he  would  do 
himself ;  and  when  you  had  done  what  we  would  do,  you  would  have  in  our 
hearts  a  portion  of  our  love,  which  is  not  the  least  good,  not  the  least  beau- 
tiful, not  the  most  perishable.  — 

Merlin.  Yes,  I  know;  after  I  had  given  him  life,  at  the  risk  of  my 
own,  there  would  be  kisses,  lips  and  eyes,  days  and  nights,  all  that  makes  up 

that  happiness  of  love,  so  ephemeral  and  so  vain  I But  I,  I  will  have 

much  better ;  and  you  would  deign  sometimes,  by  chance,  in  passing,  a  benev- 
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olent  smile,  that  would  not  perish,  provided  I  refrained  from  claiming  it 
too  often. No,  Joyzelle,  at  my  age,  one  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  il- 
lusions of  this  kind,  nor  with  these  deceptive  renmants.  The  hour  for  he- 
roic illusion  has  passed  for  me.  I  desire  what  he  will  have.  Your  smile 
that  I  know  is  impossible  means  little  to  me,  it  is  you  that  I  desire ;  I  desire 
you  completely,  if  only  for  a  moment;  but  I  would  have  that  moment;  he 
gives  it  me.  [He  approaches  Lanceor.]  Look,  Joyzelle,  his  face  is  de- 
composing, we  have  delayed  too  long,  the  peril  increases  at  each  passing  in- 
stant. —  You  will  come  ? 

Joyzelle.  [Looking  around  with  bewilderment. "l  Nothing  bursts, 
nothing  falls,  I  am  alone  in  the  world  I 

Merlin.  [Touching  the  body.'\  The  danger  is  becoming  grave. — 
I  recognize  the  indications.  — 

Joyzelle.     Yes,  I  will  come  I  —  I  will  come  this  night  I     I  will  come 

this  evening  I But  save  him  first  and  give  him  life  I  —  See,  his  eyes  arc 

sinking  and  his  lips  are  fading,  and  I,  I  am  here  to  bargain  his  days  as  if 
it  concerned 

Merlin.  He  will  be  restored  to  you;  but  remember  Joyzelle,  that  if 
you  are  not  true  to  your  promise,  the  hand  that  saves  him  will  strike  him 
without  mercy.  — 

Joyzelle.  But  I  will  be  true;  I  would  go  on  my  knees  to  the  end  of 
the  other  world  to  be  true  to  it  1  —  Ah,  I  will  come,  I  tell  you  I  I  give  my- 
self to  you  entirely,  I  am  entirely  yours  I  —  What  more  must  be  done  I  — 
Nothing  is  left  to  me ! 

Merlin.  It  is  well ;  I  have  your  promise,  I  will  fulfill  mine.  [Aside, 
taking  Lanceor  in  his  arms.'l  Pardon  me,  my  son,  in  the  name  of  your 
destiny  that  requires  this  suffering.  —  [He  bends  over  Lanceor  and  presses 
a  long  kiss  on  his  eyelids  and  lips.  Aloud."]  Behold  him  who  returns 
from  the  regions  without  light.  —  Life  is  given  him,  but  it  will  not  awaken 
except  in  your  ardent  arms.  I  leave  you  to  your  work.  Remember  your 
promise.  — 

[He  goes  out. — Joyzelle  has  taken  Lanceor  into  her  arms,  and 
looks  at  him  with  anguish.  —  Soon,  the  eyes  of  her  lover  half  open,  and  his 
hands  make  a  feeble  movement."] 

Joyzelle.     Lanceor  I  —  His  eyes  have  opened  and  closed,  I  saw  the 
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light  bathe  in  their  azure  1     And  see,  his  hands  seem  to  seek  mine. 

There  they  are,  Lanceor,  there  they  are  in  yours,  now  no  longer  cold!  — 
They  dare  not  leave  them  for  fear  they  lose  them ;  and  yet  I  wish  to  support 
your  shoulder  and  embrace  your  neck  now  bending  over  my  breast. — 
Ah  I  all  of  good  comes  back,  and  comes  back  at  once  I  —  I  hear  his  heart 
beating,  I  breathe  his  breath,  all  was  taken  from  me,  but  all  is  restored  I  — 
Listen  to  me,  Lanceor,  I  want  to  see  you  again,  I  seek  your  face,  do  not  hide 
your  head  in  my  hair  that  loves  you ;  my  eyes  love  you  more  and  want  their 

portion  I     [Lanceor  raises  his  head  slightly. 'I Oh,  he  heard  me,  and 

obeys  me  I  —  He  is  here,  he  is  here,  there  is  no  longer  doubt,  he  is  here,  be- 
fore me,  more  living  than  life! — ^He  is  here  before  me,  and  the  roses  of 
dawn  and  the  flowers  of  the  awakening  have  reanimated  his  cheeks  and  are 
overspreading  his  smile,  for  he  is  smiling  already  as  though  he  saw  me  I  — 

Ah,  the  gods  are  too  good  I  —  They  have  pity  on  men  1 The  skies  arc 

opening.  There  are  gods  of  love!  There  are  gods  of  life!  —  We  must 
give  thanks  to  them  and  love  each  other  since  they  lovel  —  Come,  come, 
come  to  my  arms,  your  eyes  seek  me  still,  but  your  lips  have  found  me !  — 

At  last  they  open  to  call  mine ;  and  mine  are  here,  bearing  all  love ! 

[A  pause.     She  kisses  him,  long,  ardently.'] 

Lanceor.     [Regaining  consciousness.]     Joyzelle. — 

Joyzelle.     Yes,  yes,  it  is  I,  it  is  I;  look  at  me,  lookl  —  Here  are  my 

hands,  my  brow,  my  hair,  my  shoulder. And  here  are  my  kisses  that 

yours  know  I 

Lanceor.     Yes,  it  is  you,  it  is  you  indeed,  it  is  you  and  the  light.  — 
And  then  the  room  that  I  saw  before.  —  I  must  wait  a  little. — What  has 

happened  to  me?  —  I  am  recovering,  I  am  recovering, 1  was  lying 

yonder,  there,  I  do  not  know  where,  before  great  doors  that  some  one  was 

trying  to  open.  —  I  was  buried,  I  was  growing  cold. And  then  I  called 

you,  I  called  you  unceasingly,  and  you  did  not  come. 

Joyzelle.  Yes,  I  came,  I  was  there,  I  was  there  I 
Lanceor.  No,  you  were  not  there.  —  I  was  caught  in  the  ice,  I  was 
taken  in  the  night,  I  was  losing  my  life.  —  But  now  this  is  you  I  — Yes,  yes, 
my  eyes  see  you,  find  you  suddenly  when  they  leave  the  shadows. — They 
may  in  vain  look  wild  in  the  great  brightness;  it  is  indeed  you,  and  I  pass 
from  the  tomb  to  the  joy  of  the  sun  in  the  arms  of  love  I  That  seems  im- 
possible to  one  who  comes  from  so  far  I  —  I  must  touch  you,  I  must  cling 
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to  the  caresses  of  your  hands,  to  the  light  of  your  eyes,  I  must  seize  the  true 
gold  of  the  hair  that  makes  day  real  to  me  I  —  Ah,  you  cannot  comprehend 
how  one  loves  when  he  is  dying,  and  how  I  shall  love  you  now  after  having 
lost  you  and  found  you  again  I 

Joyzelle.     I  too,  I  tool  — 

Lanceor.  And  the  joy  of  returning  to  the  arms  that  press  you,  and 
tremble  still,  because  they  hoped  no  longer  I Do  you  feel  yours  trem- 
bling, and  mine,  adoring  you?  —  They  seek  each  other,  they  enlace,  they 
arc  afraid  of  losing  each  other,  —  dare  not  untwine.  —  They  obey  no  longer, 
they  know  not  that  they  are  hurting  us,  they  stifle  us  in  their  blind  intoxi- 
cation I — Ah  I  they  know,  at  last,  what  an  embrace  around  an  ardent  body 
means;  —  one  would  desire  to  die  to  know  life  and  realize  love! 

Joyzelle.     Yes,  one  would  die. 

Lanceor.  It  is  strange ;  when  I  was  yonder,  in  the  frigid  region ;  some 
one  came  near  whom  I  thought  I  recognized.  — 

Joyzelle.     It  was  he. 

Lanceor.     Who  ? 

Joyzelle.     The  master  of  this  isle. 

Lanceor.     He  ?  —  But  he  hates  me. 

Joyzelle.     It  was  he. 

Lanceor.  I  do  not  understand.  —  He  called  me  back  to  love,  then, 
to  life?  —  He  wished  to  restore  me  to  her  I  love,  to  her  whom  he  loves 
himself  ? 

Joyzelle.     Yes. 

Lanceor.     But  why  did  he  do  it? 

Joyzelle.     I  implored  him  so  much  that  he  consented. 

Lanceor.     He  hesitated? 

Joyzelle.     Yes. 

Lanceor.     Why  ? 

Joyzelle.     He  said  that  in  saving  your  life,  he  was  risking  his  own. 

Lanceor.  Nothing  forced  him  to  it. — ^And  so,  he  simply  gave  life 
to  the  one  man  who  would  sweep  away  every  hope  of  the  love  that  would 
he  the  happiness  of  his  life?  — 

Joyzelle.     Yes. 

Lanceor.  And  without  asking  anything,  of  bounty,  of  pity,  of  gen- 
erosity? 
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Joyzelle.    Yes. 

Lanceor.     Ah,  wc  were  unjust  and  our  worst  enemies  are  better  than 

we  believe  I There  are  treasures  of  nobility  and  of  love  even  in  the 

heart  of  hate  I  —  And  what  he  has  done !  —  No,  I  do  not  know  truly  if  I 
could  have  done  it;  and  I  could  not  have  believed  that  diis  poor  old  man— 
But,  Joyzelle,  is  it  not  almost  incredible,  and  heroic?  — 

Joyzelle.     Yes. 

Lanceor.  Where  is  he  ?  We  must  go  to  throw  ourselves  at  his  feet, 
confess  our  error,  wipe  out  the  injustice  we  committed  when  we  did  not  love 
him.  —  He  must  have  his  portion,  and  the  best  part  of  the  happiness  he 
has  given  us  I  —  He  must  have  our  hearts,  our  joy,  our  smiles  and  onr 
tears  of  love,  all  we  can  give  to  those  who  give  all  1  — 

Joyzelle.     We  will  go,  we  will  go. 

Lanceor.  Joyzelle,  what  is  it? — You  scarcely  answer  me. — I  do 
not  know  whether  my  senses  are  still  in  the  power  of  the  night  from  which 

I  have  issued,  but  I  do  not  know  your  words  and  your  actions. One 

would  say  that  you  seek,  that  you  doubt,  that  you  dream.  —  And  I,  who 
come  back  to  you  full  of  joy  and  of  love,  find  so  little  joy  or  love  in  your  eyes 
that  flee  from  mine,  in  your  hands  that  forget  me. — What  has  happened 
then?  —  Why  call  me  back,  and  give  me  life,  if  during  my  absence  I  ha?c 
lost  what  I  love  ?  — 

Joyzelle.     Oh  I  no,  no,  —  Lanceor,  you  have  not  lost  me !  — 

Lanceor.     Your  voice  seeks  a  smile,  but  finds  only  a  plaint.  — 

Joyzelle.     Yes,  I  wanted  to  smile,  and  I  smile  already. But  do 

not  be  surprised,  I  wept  so  long  and  despaired  so  much  that  tears  still  well 
up  in  spite  of  myself.  —  Joy  was  so  far  away  that  it  could  not  return  at  the 
first  kiss.  —  Many  will  be  necessary  before  it  regains  confidence  in  mj 
heart,  and  I  am  almost  sad  in  the  midst  of  happiness. 

Lanceor.  Oh !  my  poor  Joyzelle  I  —  TTien  it  is  this  that  your  gnve 
silence  says? — And  I  was  worried  as  a  stupid  child.  —  I  think  only  of 
myself,  I  am  intoxicated  with  life,  and  no  longer  understand  anything. - 

I  forgot  that  in  your  place,  I  would  have  lost  courage. It  is  true,  yoo 

are  right,  it  is  you  who  comes  back  from  death,  not  I ;  when  two  beings  lovt 
as  we  love,  the  one  who  dies  not,  in  reality  alone  dies.  —  No  longer  hide  your 

tears. The  sadder  you  appear  to  me,  the  more  I  feel  you  love  me.- 

Now  it  is  I  who  must  take  care  of  you,  now  I  must  call  back  your  soul,  I 
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nust  warm  your  baffled  hands,  seek  your  lips  and  lead  you  back  to  the  midst 
)f  the  happiness  we  lost.  —  We  shall  be  there  soon,  for  our  guide  is  love.  — 
ie  triumphs  over  everything  when  he  finds  two  hearts  that  give  themselves 
o  him  without  fear  and  without  reserve.  —  Everything  else  is  nothing, 
everything  else  is  forgotten,  everything  else  fades  away  and  must  give  place 

o  love. 

JoyzelU.     [Looking  fixedly  before  her.']     Everything  else  fades  away 
md  must  give  place  to  love. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I 

A  gallery  in  the  palace.     Enter  Merlin  and  Lanceor 

Lanceor.  My  father  I  —  It  is  true  then  that  you  are  my  father!  — 
S^ow  that  I  know  it,  it  seems  in  truth  that  nothing  in  my  far-seeing  heart 

vas  ignorant  of  it. [He  goes  closer. '\     Yes,  it  is  wonderful  1  I  see 

^ou  at  last  as  I  saw  you  in  my  childhood  days ;  when  I  look  at  you  I  see  my- 
lelf  in  a  mirror  graver,  nobler  and  more  profound  than  those  that  reflect 
ne  in   this   room.     But  what  will  Joyzelle  say?  —  She  will  burst  into 

aughter  at  the  thought  of  her  fears,  for  she  imagined No,  to  punish 

lerself  for  her  foolish  terrors,  she  herself  will  tell  you  what  she  has  thought. 

She  has  hated  you,  but  with  a  tender  hatred  that  has  smiled  already, 

vith  the  smile  that  is  going  to  break  through  the  rays  of  love.  —  But  where 
s  she  hiding?  —  For  two  hours  now  I  have  been  seeking  her  in  vain. — 
-iave  you  seen  her?  I  must  tell  her  at  once  all  the  unexpected  happiness 
hat  this  night  brings  us. 

Merlin.  Not  yet.  I  must  be  for  her,  until  the  end  of  the  day,  the  piti- 
css  tyrant  whom  she  curses  in  her  heart.  My  poor  and  dear  child  I  —  How 
\  have  tortured  your  adorable  love  I  —  But  I  have  already  told  you  the  end 
)f  these  trials.  —  In  making  you  suffer,  I  have  been  only  the  instrument 
)f  fate  and  the  unworthy  slave  of  another  will  whose  source  I  know  not,  that 
eems  to  demand  that  the  slightest  happiness  should  be  encompassed  with 
ears.  —  I  have  only  hastened,  in  order  to  hasten  happiness,  the  coming  of 
hose  tears  that  were  suspended  in  both  your  fates.  —  You  will  know  some 
iay,  thanks  to  this  power,  in  which  there  is  nothing  magic  or  supernatural, 
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but  which  is  still  hidden  in  the  depths  of  human  life^  how  I  command  a 

moments  certain  phenomena,  certain  appearances  hidden  from  you.     Yo 

will  learn,  too,  that  I  have  acquired  the  gift,  often  useless,  of  reading  th 

future  a  little  clearer  and  a  little  sooner  than  other  men.  —  So  I  have  see 

you,  gropingly  searching  for  yourself  in  time  and  space  a  unique  love,  the  mo! 

perfect  perhaps  that  the  two  or  three  centufies  my  eyes  have  known  conce^ 

in  their  shadow.  —  You  would  have  been  able  to  unite  after  many  mistake 

but  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  the  ordained  meeting,  because  death  woul 

~        claim  you,  my  son,  in  default  of  love.  —  And  on  the  other  hand,  nothii^ 

^        indicated  Joyzelle  for  the  hoped-for  love,  except  some  few  uncertain  trait 

..        and  the  trials  themselves  that  she  had  to  surmount.     So  I  have  brougl 

>£         about  the  prescribed  trials;  all  have  been  painful,  but  necessary;  the  last  wl 

-  ^        be  decisive  and  more  grave.  — 

T,  Lanceor,     Grave?  —  What  do  you  mean?  —  It  is  not  dangerous  fo 

r        Joyzelle  or  for  others  ?  — 

Merlin.     It  is  not  dangerous  for  Joyzelle,  but  it  places  in  peril,  a  lai 

time,  the  predestined  love  to  which  your  life  is  linked.  —  That  is  why,  i 

2        spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  my  confidence,  in  spite  of  my  cautions,  even  my  cert 

tude,  I  fear,  I  tremble  a  little  at  the  approach  of  the  hour  that  will  be  d< 

cisive. 

Lanceor.     If  Joyzelle  decide,  love  has  nothing  to  fear.  —  Forward 
do  not  hesitate,  Joyzelle  will  be  always  the  fountain  of  joy.  —  But  I  do  nc 
^        understand  how,  knowing  the  future,  you  cannot  see  in  advance,  her  tri 
-         umph? 

Merlin.     I  have  already  told  you,  before  entering  here,  Joyzelle  cai 

)         change  the  future  that  she  faces.  —  She  possesses  a  power  that  I  have  neve 

_'         seen  save  in  her;  that  is  why  I  do  not  know  that  the  brilliant  victory  tha 

J         your  love  awaits,  may  not  be  mixed  with  some  shadow  and  a  few  tears.  — 

.j  Lanceor.     What  do  you  mean?  —  You  seem  inquiet. — What  thci 

are  you  hiding  from  me  ? — How  can  you  believe  that  Joyzelle  may  ever  b 

the  cause  of  a  tear  or  the  cause  of  a  shadow?  —  There  is  nothing  in  Joyzelle 

not  even  the  suffering  she  can  inflict,  there  is  nothing  there  that  does  no 

bring  cheer,  happiness  and  love! — Ah  I  how  well  I  see  that  you  do  na 

know  the  living  triumph,  the  inextinguishable  aurora  in  her  voice,  in  hei 

eyes,  in  her  heart!  —  One  must  have  held  her  in  his  arms  to  know  whai 

treasures  of  hope,  what  waves  of  certainty,  emanate  from  the  slightest  wore 
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sr  lips  murmur,  from  the  daintiest  smile  that  plays  on  her  brow.  —  But 
delay  too  much  the  impatient  victory.  Go,  go,  my  father.  —  I  remain 
ffe,  I  wait,  I  watch  the  happy  minutes  pass,  until  a  great  cry  of  joy  from 

jr  Joyzelle  tells  me  that  love  has  fixed  destiny. 

[Merlin  embraces  Lanceor  and  goes  out  slowly.'] 

SCENE  II 

The  same  apartment  as  in  Act  IV.  The  moon  shines  in  with  her  blue 
iht.  To  the  right,  on  a  great  marble  bed,  Merlin  is  seated.  Arielle, 
the  side,  is  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  dais  that  supports  the  bed. 

Merlin.  Arielle,  the  hour  is  striking,  and  Joyzelle  approaches.  —  I 
ive  made  the  sacrifice  of  my  useless  life;  yet  I  wish  that  my  death,  if  pos- 
»le,  may  not  come  to  sadden  the  most  ardent,  the  most  innocent  love  the 

rth  has  borne. But  you  tremble,  you  weep,  you  hide  from  me  your 

es  big  with  tears.  —  What  do  you  see,  my  child,  that  you  look  with  so 
ich  terror? — 

Arielle.  Master,  I  beg  of  you,  renounce  this  trial,  there  is  still  time  I 
^-  My  eyes  cannot  penetrate  the  mist  that  encompasses  them.  —  It  may 
mortal,  I  see  it,  I  feel  it,  and  both  our  lives  are  placed  by  chance  in  the 
nds  of  a  virgin,  blind  and  maddened.  —  I  do  not  wish  to  die  I — There 

t  other  ends.  —  I  have  served  you  always  as  your  own  thought. But 

m  I  am  afraid,  I  can  no  longer  follow  you. — You  know  well  that  my 

ath  is  the  echo  of  your  own. Renounce,  we  shall  seek  elsewhere,  in 

t  fotorc;  and  we  can  yet  escape  the  peril. 

Merlin.  I  may  not  renounce  the  last  trial. — You  must  watch  to  turn 
to  good.  You  must  arrest  the  still  uncertain  weapon  that  Joyzelle  is 
idy  to  raise  against  us. 

Arielle.  But  I  know  not  if  I  can  do  it  I  —  The  power  of  Joyzelle  is 
prompt,  so  deep,  that  it  escapes  from  my  arms,  it  escapes  from  my  eyes, 

BKapes  from  fate  I 1  see  only  the  gleam  of  the  descending  steel. 

1  is  confused  in  a  shadow ;  and  my  life  and  yours  depend  on  a  movement 
my  unpracticed  hand. 

Merlin.     She  is  there,  I  hear  her,  she  is  feeling  the  door.  —  Obey  and 

silent ;  I,  I  also  obey.     Watch  and  be  quick  and  strong. 1  am  going 

dose  my  eyes  to  await  my  destiny. 
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Arielle.  [Terrified,  craze dS\  Renounce  I 1  cannot  I 1  re- 
fuse!  1  would  fleel 

Merlin.     [Imperiously.']     Silence  I [He  lies  upon  the  bed,  closes 

his  eyes,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep.  Arielle,  overcome  with  sobs, 
sinks  down  on  the  steps  of  the  dais.  — At  the  left,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  a  little  door  opens,  and  Joyzelle,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  with  a 

lamp  in  her  hand,  enters. She  takes  two  or  three  steps,  then  stops. — 

Arielle  rises,  and  invisible  behind  the  heavy  curtains,  waits  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.] 

Joyzelle.     [Pausing,  haggard,  hesitant,  trembling.]     Now  and  here. 

1  have  taken  the  last  step. Until  this  minute  that  time  could 

now  no  longer  delay,  this  moment  that  will  behold  a  thing  never  to  be 
effaced,  up  to  this  little  door  that  has  just  closed  on  two  captive  destinies, 
I  knew,  I  knew  all  that  I  must  do.  —  Ah  I     I  have  considered  and  well 

weighed! There  was  only  that;  there  was  nothing  else;  it  was  sure, 

it  was  just,  it  was  inevitable  ! But  now  all  is  changed,  and  I  have 

forgotten. There  are  other  powers,  there  are  other  voices,   and  I 

am  alone  against  everything  that  speaks  in  the  uncertain  night. Jus- 
tice, where  are  you? Justice!  what  must  I  do? 1  am  going  to  act 

because  you  wish  it.  —  You  have  convinced  me,  you  have  pushed  me  on.  — 
Yonder,  even  now,  under  the  thousands  of  stars  that  light  the  door  and  in- 
voke you  to  assure  my  soul  I ^There  is  no  doubt  then !  and  all  the  certi- 
tude of  all  that  breathes  and  of  all  that  moves  and  of  all  that  loves  and  has 
a  right  to  love  illumined  my  heart.  —  But  before  the  deed  you  yourself  re- 
coil, you  renounce  your  laws  and  you  desert  me  I Ahl     I  feel  myself 

too  much  alone,  delivered  like  a  blind  slave  to  the  unknown. 1  am 

going  to  march  forward  without  seeing. 1  look  at  nothing,  I  shall  not 

raise  my  mad  eyes  to  the  bed  until  the  moment  when  the  thing —  [She  ad- 
vances with  a  mechanical  step  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.]     Now  it  is  fate  itself 

that  is  going  to  say  yes. [She  raises  the  lamp,  looks  at  the  bed,  sees 

Merlin  asleep,  and  astonished,  recoils  a  step.]     He  sleeps! What  is 

this? 1  have  not  foreseen. Everything  except  this!  —  Must  I  still 

wait  ?  —  Oh !  I  should  wish  to  wait !  —  He  sleeps  soundly.  —  He  docs  not 

desire  then. But  if  he  were  not  asleep  I  could  not  do  it. He  would 

have  disarmed  me,  he  would  have  overcome  me. Then  it  is  true,  it 

is  fate,  it  is  a  just  and  good  fate  that  delivers  him  to  me. 1  who 
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sought  a  sign? But  here  it  is,  the  signl But  what  must  I  do 

now  that  it  is  even  more  necessary? Moreover,  as  he  sleeps,  I  cannot 

know. Perhaps  he  might  have  pity,  perhaps  he  would  renounce  and 

say  *  Depart.' He  is  not  without  a  soul;  many  a  time  he  speaks  as 

a  father. Ah!  if  he  had  been  erect,  if  he  had  been  there,  his  arms 

held  out  to  me  with  a  gesture  of Then,  then  I  would  have  been 

strong,  and  then  I  would  have  triumphed  I But  a  sleeping  man. 

That  shatters  hatred. And  then,  one  knows  no  longer. And  to 

change  this  sleep  that  a  single  word  would  put  to  flight,  to  that  which  no 
human  or  superhuman  power  can  disturb!  —  Oh!     I  would  have  at  least 

one  word  of  pardon.  —  Ah!  no,  I  am  too  cowardly! It  is  terror  that 

is  trying I  did  not  come  to  meditate  longer.  —  There  is  no  doubt 

after  what  he  has  done,  after  what  he  has  said !  —  I  hear  only  my  voice,  the 
voice  of  our  destiny  that  desires  that  I  save  us  both !  —  So  much  the  worse 
if  I  am  mistaken!  —  I  am  right,  I  am  right!  —  My  lamp,  be  extinguished; 
I  have  seen  what  I  must  see.  —  ^She  puts  out  the  lamp,  places  it  on  one  of 
the  marble  steps,  seizes  the  poignard  she  has  held  hidden,  raises  it  and 
watches  for  an  instantJ]  Now,  it  is  you!  —  Ah!  if  you  could  do  what  my 
mind  and  my  desperate  pity  desire!  And  may  the  death  that  sparkles  at 
the  end  of  this  blade  be  certain  death,  irrevocable  death !  —  But  this  is  too 
much !  —  It  is  time ! It  is  said,  it  is  done,  I  strike ! 

[She  raises  the  blade  to  strike  Merlin.  —  Arielle,  invisible,  seizes 
her  wrist,  and  without  any  apparent  effort,  paralyzes  her  movements.     At ' 
the  same  moment.  Merlin  opens  his  eyes;  smiling,  he  rises,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  joy,  tenderly  enfolds  Joyzelle  in  his  arms."] 

Merlin.     It  is  well! Joyzelle  is  grand,  and  Joyzelle  triumphs! 

She  has  vanquished  death  by  listening  to  love :  it  is  you,  my  child,  that 

destiny  designs 

Joyzelle.     [Not  yet  comprehending,  but  struggling.']     No,  no,  no !  — 

I  could  not! Ah!  if  my  heart  fails  me,  still  I  have  courage! And 

I  have  all  my  life,  if  I  have  no  longer  my  strength,  and  never,  no  never, 
while  I  have  breath 

Merlin.     Lx>ok  at  me,  Joyzelle.  —  I  restore  strength  to  the  arm  that 

you  raised  to  defend  love. 1  give  it  the  arm  that  desired  to  strike  me, 

and  struck  justly.  — Until  that  movement,  everything  was  undecisive;  at 
present,  everything  is  clear,  all  is  radiant  and  sure. Look  at  me,  Joy- 
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zcUc,  no  longer  fear  my  lips.  —  They  seek  yours  to  give  you  the  kiss  that 
a  father  places  on  the  forehead  of  his  daughter. 

Joyzelle.     What  is  it  then,  and  what  are  you  trying  to  say  that  I  do 

not  comprehend  ? Yes,  I  see  in  your  eyes  that  you  seem  to  love  me  as 

one  loves  a  child.  —  Then  I  was  mistaken,  yet  I  was  on  the  point 

Merlin.  No,  you  were  right;  you  would  not  have  been  the  one  that 
love  demands  if  you  had  not  done  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

Joyzelle.  I  know  nothing  any  longer;  I  dream.  —  But  since  this  is 
not  the  abominable  thing,  I  give  myself  up  to  the  dream. 

Merlin.  Yes,  it  is  true,  Joyzelle,  I  have  been  belated  in  my  joy,  in 
your  happy  surprise,  in  following  your  glances  that  seem  to  me  so  beautiful 
in  their  astonished  flight  where  confidence  points,  that  do  not  know  where 

to  repose  their  wings,  like  sea  gulls  who  have  lost  the  shore. So  I  take 

my  portion  of  happiness  that  I  bestow.  —  I  shall  have  no  other.  —  Be  not 
imeasy,  we  shall  enter  together  into  the  secrets  of  fate,  and  when  Lanceor  — 

Joyzelle.     Where  is  he? 

Merlin.     Ah  I  that  name  arouses  you,  here  is  where  the  shore  appears 

to  the  glances  astray  in  space! Listen,  I  hear  him. Your  heart, 

unknown  to  us,  has  gone  to  tell  him  that  you  love  him  to  the  point  that  love 
cannot  pass. He  hastens,  he  is  here. 

[The  door  opens;  Lanceor  enters,  followed  by  the  invisible 
Arielle.] 

Lanceor.     My  father!  —  She  is  mine! 

Merlin.     My  son,  she  has  triumphed ;  fate  gives  her  to  you. 

Lanceor.     [Clasping  Joyzelle  in  his  arms,  and  covering  her  with 

unrestrained  kisses.']     Ah!     I  knew  it,  I  was  sure  of  it! Joyzelle,  my 

Joyzelle !  —  I  do  not  ask  what  you  can  have  done  to  disarm  fate.  —  I 
know  nothing  now ;  but  one  knows  everything  in  advance  when  he  loves  as 
we  love ;  and  I  hail  now  the  new  truth  that  must  be  known  in  touching  your 

heart! Oh!  my  father,  my  father,  I  told  you  so  indeed!  —  But  she 

does  not  understand  why  I  embrace  you.  —  It  is  true  I  am  going  too  fast.  — 

Come  near,  Joyzelle,  that  I  may  unite  you  both  in  my  arms. We  had 

near  us  an  enemy  who  loves  us;  he  was  forced  to  make  us  suffer;  and  this 
sweet  enemy,  is  my  own  father  whom  I  believed  lost,  my  father  who  is  here, 
my  newly-found  father  who  awaits  but  a  smile  to  embrace  you  also.  —  Oh  1 
do  not  start  back,  do  not  look  at  me  with  eyes  already  full  of  reproaches.  — 
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I  have  hidden  nothing  from  you.  —  I  knew  it  only  today,  this  night,  at  the 
instant  when  you  left  me,  and  since  I  have  known  it,  I  have  had  to  flee  far 
from  you  that  I  might  not  betray  myself,  for  all  our  happiness  depended, 
it  appears,  on  this  last  secret;  and  when  one  places  a  secret  in  love,  it  is  as 
though  he  hid  a  lighted  lamp  in  a  crystal  vase.  —  You  would  have  divined 
everything  by  merely  seeing  my  eyes,  my  hands,  my  shadow  even;  and  I 

could  not  show  you  my  joy. You  had  to  be  ignorant  up  to  the  great 

trial. You  had  to  do  an  impossible  thing.  —  What?  —  That  I  know 

not;  but  I  had  to  smile,  I  was  forced  to  accede;  I  was  forced  to  wait  and 
patiently  count  the  minutes  of  the  hour  that  thus  separated  two  impatient 

intoxications. But  now  I  hasten,  I  listen,  I  wish  to  know. 

Speak,  speak,  I  am  listening. 

Joyzelle.  As  you  are  happy,  so  am  I  happy  also.  —  I  know  nothing 
more.  —  I  have  hardly  awakened  from  a  dream  full  of  horror,  and  incom- 
prehensible.   

Merlin.  Yes,  my  poor  Joyzelle,  the  dream  was  horrible,  but  no.w  it 
is  vanquished,  and  the  trial  has  passed,  establishing  a  happiness  that  nothing 
can  ever  menace,  unless  it  be  the  enemy  who  threatens  all  men. 

Lanceor.     But  what  was  this  frightful  trial? 

Merlin.  Joyzelle  will  tell  you  in  the  first  kisses  pure  from  uneasiness 
that  you  exchange  after  this  triumph.     They  will  veil  better  than  my  poor 

words  what  in  this  trial  appears  unpardonable. It  was  dangerous  and 

almost  insurmountable. Joyzelle  might  have  chosen  a  different  way. 

She  could  have  ceded,  sacrificed  herself,  sacrificed  her  love,  despaired, 

what  do  I  know  ? She  would  not  have  been  the  expected  Joyzelle.  — 

There  was  but  one  path  marked  out  by  destiny ;  she  entered  it,  she  followed 
it  to  the  end;  and  has  saved  your  life  in  saving  her  love. 

Joyzelle.  Then  it  is  ordained  that  love  should  strike  and  kill  all  that 
tries  to  bar  her  way  ? 

Merlin.     No,  Joyzelle,  I  know  not.  —  Let  us  make  no  laws  from  these 

piled  up  fragments  in  the  night  that  surrounds  our  thoughts. But 

she  who  could  do  what  you  intended  to  do,  she  it  is  that  fate  chooses  for  my 

son. It  is  written  for  you,  and  for  you  alone,  and  perhaps  for  those 

who  resemble  you  a  little,  that  they  have  the  right  to  the  love  that  destiny 

points  out  to  them ;  and  that  this  love  should  shatter  injustice. 1  do  not 

judge  you;  it  is  fate  who  approves  of  you;  but  I  am  happy  that  she  has 
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chosen  you  among  all  women. 


Joyzelle.     My  father ! 1  tremble  still  when  I  see  this  weapon  that 

during  an  instant. Forgive  me,  my  father,  I  loved  you  already. 

Merlin,     It  is  I  who  ask  you  now  to  offer  me  a  pardoning  hand. 


Joyzelle.  No,  no,  these  are  not  the  chilly  hands  of  pardon.  — These 
are  those  that  caress,  that  adore,  and  give  thanks!  —  I  comprehend  now, 
why  in  spite  of  my  hatred,  I  could  not  hate !  —  All  that  you  have  done  was 
more  difficult  than  all  that  I  have  done,  because  it  was  cruel;  and  when  I 
recall  what  has  passed,  it  is  you,  it  is  you,  my  father,  you  have  endured  the 
heaviest  trial  and  the  most  worthily  meritorious. 

Merlin.  No,  the  most  meritorious  is  not  among  those  that  you  arc 
able  to  discover.  —  It  will  remain  the  secret  of  this  heart  that  loves  you  and 
unites  you  with  itself;  which  asks  from  both  of  you,  my  children,  in  order  to 
change  to  happiness  this  too  profound  secret,  only  a  single  instant  of  your 
joys ;  and  perhaps  a  kiss  a  little  longer  than  is  granted  in  passing  to  old  men 
who  are  slipping  away. 

Lanceor.      [Throwing  himself  in  his  arms.'l      My  father! 

Joyzelle.     [Also  embracing  him.']     My  father  as  well!- 


Arielle.  [Trying  to  enter  the  clinging  group.]  No  one  sees  me,  no 
one  thinks  of  giving  me  my  share  of  the  love  snatched  by  my  invisible  hands 
from  the  miserly  hoarding  hands  of  days  and  years.  — 

Merlin.  [Smiling.']  I  see  you,  Arielle,  you  love  us,  all  three;  but 
towards  Joyzelle  mounts  a  kiss  more  ardent  than  those  you  give  us.  —  Go, 
you  may  kiss  her;  the  trial  is  terminated  in  my  old  heart  also.  —  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  we  shall  be  far  from  her  and  far  from  all  love. 

[Arielle  kisses  Joyzelle.] 

Joyzelle.  What  are  you  saying,  my  father,  and  to  whom  are  you 
speaking?  —  It  seems  as  though  flowers  that  I  cannot  pluck  are  brushing 
my  face  and  caressing  my  lips. 

Merlin.     Do  not  push  them  away,  they  are  sad  and  pure. It  is 

my  poor  Arielle  who  is  spreading  them  over  you ;  it  is  my  invisible  daughter, 
the  good  spirit  of  the  island,  who  discovered  you  and  protected  you.  She 
wishes,  for  the  last  time,  to  be  a  part  of  your  great  love,  and  begs  a  portion, 
as  discreet  as  herself,  of  the  happiness  due  her. 

Joyzelle.  Where  is  she?  —  I  see  near  me  no  one  but  you  and  Lan- 
ceor.   
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Merlin.  And  do  you  believe  then,  my  child,  that  we  see  all  that  lives 
in  our  profound  life?  —  Be  kind  and  sweet  to  poor  Arielle. At  pres- 
ent she  gives  you  the  kiss  of  farewell,  before  melting  away  to  lose  herself 
with  me  in  the  realms  where  fate  decrees  that  my  destiny  be  fulfilled. 

Lanceor.     To  be  lost  with  you  ? My  father,  I  know  not 

Merlin.     Question  not  those  who  have  no  more  to  say. Now  all 

is  determined. Thanks  to  the  unknown  gods,  I  have  been  able  to  give 

happiness  to  the  two  hearts  that  are  dearest  to  me ;  more  I  cannot  do,  nor 

can  you  do  aught  for  my  own  happiness. 1  go  to  my  fate,  and  I  go  in 

silence,  in  order  not  to  sadden  this  smiling  hour  that  belongs  only  to  you. 
1  know  what  awaits  me ;  nevertheless  I  depart. 

Joyzelle.  No,  no,  no,  no,  my  father,  you  shall  not  go!  —  We  are 
with  you,  and  if  some  danger  we  cannot  see,  threatens  your  years,  we  will 
try  at  least  to  alleviate  the  fear. When  there  are  three  who  love  to  en- 
dure a  misfortune,  the  misfortune  becomes  a  burden  of  love  to  be  carried 
with  joy. 

Merlin.  Alas!  no,  my  Joyzelle,  all  would  be  useless.  —  May  it  please 
the  gods  that  men  should  have  to  endure  only  fortunate  evils,  as  yours  were ! 
—  But  all  the  secret  desires  of  life  are  not  so  clear,  are  not  so  good. — 
But  we  speak  in  vain  of  what  is  written.  —  I  am  still  here  in  the  arms  of 

those  who  love  me. The  day  of  my  distress  is  not  this  day.  —  Let  us 

enjoy  our  hour,  in  the  sweet  sadness  that  follows  great  joys,  in  listening  to 
our  moments  of  love  passing  and  gliding  away  one  by  one,  in  this  frail  ray 
of  nocturnal  light  where  we  embrace  to  be  more  happy.  The  rest  does  not 
yet  belong  to  men. 


THE    CHILD    BY    THE    SEA 

Of  the  Will  of  the  Child  and  the  Will  of  the  Sea  — And  the  Vision  thu 

Promiseth  Harmony 

By  Charlotte  Porter 

HE  lips  of  the  wooer  are  white, 

The  lips  of  the  wild  wooing  sea, 
With  the  hiss  of  hate  he  sharpens  his  tongue, 

Grim  is  his  glee! 
With  the  longing  of  love  his  voice  is  wrung, 

Who  woos  as  hef 
A  kiss  on  his  lips  lies  her  soul. 

The  soul  of  the  child  by  the  sea. 
With  passion  spent  to  be  blent  with  God's  Whole 

Full  fain  is  she/ 
Her  eyes  would  fain  sheathe  their  innermost  light, 
Her  soul  would  float  free  by  her  wooer^s  might 
Of  the  human  stress  and  the  human  sight, 

So  lured  her  he/ 

'  One  blood  with  mine, 
My  unrest  thine  1 ' — 

Cried  the  Sea 

Wooingly. 
And  her  heart  rang  in  unison  echoingly: 

*  One  blood  with  thine, 
Thy  unrest  mine! 
Thrilled  with  the  urge 
Of  thy  singing  surge, 
How  good  to  merge 
Blind  human  desire 
In  heaven-born  fire ! ' 

(46) 
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And  the  voice  of  the  Sea  cautioned  cunningly : 

*  With  the  Powers  that  begat  thee  forbear  thou  to  deal, 

Since  the  strife 

Of  life 

Is  a  ceaseless  wheel, 
And  who  but  They  can  whirl  the  reel? 
Ah  I  who  but  They  from  Life  may  wrest 
The  peace  in  Nature's  might  possessed? 

Seek  thou  thy  nest. 

My  broad  bare  breast  I 

Their  age-long  plan 

But  shaped  forth  Man 

For  this,  for  this 

Serene  sure  bliss  I ' 

So  his  whispering  murmuring  ebbs  and  sinks  low  in  a  hiss, 

And  it  swirls  back  subsiding  in  silence  all  subtly  astir, 

All  his  waves  blent  like  words  in  one  sense  and  one  will 

seeking  her. 
The  lips  of  the  wooer  are  white, 

The  lips  of  the  wild  wooing  sea, 
JVith  the  hiss  of  hate  he  sharpens  his  tongue. 

Grim  is  his  glee! 
With  the  longing  of  love  his  voice  is  wrung. 

Who  woos  as  hef 
A  kiss  on  his  lips  lies  her  soul. 

The  soul  of  the  child  by  the  sea. 
With  passion  spent  to  be  blent  with  God's  Whole 

Full  fain  is  she/ 
Her  eyes  would  fain  sheathe  their  innermost  light. 
Her  soul  would  float  free  by  her  wooer^s  might 
Of  the  human  stress  and  the  human  sight. 

So  lured  her  hef 

*  One  blood  with  thine, 
Thy  unrest  mine  I 
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Yet  ever  a  shudder  restraineth  me. 

In  the  hiss  of  thy  kiss  glitters  treachery.' 

Then  her  Soul  called  within  her  imperiously : 

*  Lo  I  the  Powers  that  begat  thee  have  bidden  thee  strive ; 
In  thy  striving  alone  dumb  creation  shall  thrive  I 
On  thee  falls  the  urge 
Of  the  groping  surge  I 
Ay  I  all  it  would  seek, 
Through  thee  it  must  wreak. 
The  impetus  sure 
Of  the  plot 
Ye  see  not 
Years  to  come  shall  endure, 
Till  thy  heart  warm  the  flame. 
Till  thy  will  point  the  aim. 
Wield  the  might  thou  must  never  refuse, 
I  Neither  yield  to  supinely,  but  use, 

But  use  I 
Until  Land,  until  Sea,  until  Brute 

Reap  the  fruit 
Of  the  slow  aspiration  toward  Man 
Who  shall  consummate  what  they  began, 
Yet,  thou  knowest  not  how. 
To  no  leading 
Give  heeding. 
Lead  thou  I 

I,  thy  Soul 
Guide  the  Whole 
Dimly  still. 
Through  thy  Will  I 
Not  the  Titan  unrest  of  the  Sea 
Shall  deaden  thine  unrest  in  thee. 

Shall  master 
Love  vaster 
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In  me  I 
To  that  subtler  unrest 

In  thy  breast 
Let  his  then  but  pour 
Kindred  force  evermore  I 
For  the  Powers  that  begat  all,  thy  Will  steers  their  wheel 
Through  thy  woe  for  thy  weal  I ' 

O'er  the  far-singing  voice  of  the  Sea  soars  the  voice  her 

Soul  knows, 
From  their  marriage  in  music  together  strange  prophecy 

flows, 
She  is  stung  with  it.  Pythoness-stung,  with  God!s  oracle 

glows, 
To  the  blue  mounts  desire,  lost  in  light  of  the  largeness  that 

grows 
And  enfolds  it,  as  skies  in  dim  rapture  the  tos/d  seas  en^ 

close.  — 
Jhf  so  mounts,  so  enfolds  her  the  promise  wrung  strong 

through  her  throes. 
Springing  fair  through  long  futures  no  instant  of  living 

but  sows! 
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I   HAVE  NO  HOUSE  FOR  LOVE   TO  SHELTER   HIM 

By  Willa  Sibert  Gather 

Since  thou  came'st  not  at  mom,  come  not  at  even ; 

Let  night  close  peaceful  where  it  hath  begun. 
Affrighten  not  the  restful  stars  from  heaven 

With  futile  after-glimpses  of  the  sun. 
My  heart  inclines  me,  but  my  lands  are  wasted, 

My  treasure  spent,  and  evening  closes  dim ; 
Spring's  fair  demense  the  chilling  frost  hath  tasted  — 

I  have  no  house  for  Love  to  shelter  him. 

No  raiment  fair  to  clothe  his  limbs  so  tender; 

No  spiced  wines  to  cool  his  burning  lip ; 
No  garlands  wherewithal  to  crown  his  splendor ; 

No  lute  to  tune  to  songful  fellowship. 
No  pillow  for  the  twilights  of  his  dreaming; 

No  roses  on  these  brows,  with  winter  grim, 
Wherewith  to  strew  his  couch,  as  were  beseeming  — 

I  have  no  house  for  Love  to  shelter  him. 

Ride  on,  and  tarry  not,  O  kingly  stranger  I 

This  darkened  chamber  is  a  house  of  prayer; 
A  place  of  vigils,  and  to  youth  a  danger  — 

'Twas  fair  at  morning,  but  thou  wert  not  there. 
Who  W008  the  sapless  winter  for  his  lover. 

Or  hangs  his  garlands  at  a  cloister  grim  ? 
Oh  I  bid  me  not  my  nakedness  discover,  — 

I  have  no  house  for  Love  to  shelter  him  I 


(SO) 


THE   WOOING    OF    DAMAYANTI 

Being  the  Story  of  Nala  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  'Mahabharata ' 

By  Amy  H.  W.  Bullock 


SAID  Brihada^va:  Once  there  lived  a  prince  named  Nala,  Vira- 
sena's  mighty  son.  He  was  endowed  with  all  manner  of  virtues. 
Beautiful  he  was  and  a  skillful  driver  of  horses.  He  stood  above 
all  princes  even  as  Indra  stands  above  all  gods  and  he  was  like 
the  sun  in  his  splendour.  Moreover  he  was  pious  and  well- 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sacred  Vedas.  Heroic  was  he,  this 
prince  of  Nishadha,  lucky  in  throwing  the  dice,  truthful,  a  great  general, 
desired  of  men  and  of  women.  Noble  in  bearing  and  self-controlled,  he 
protected  the  weak.  The  best  of  all  bowmen  was  he  and  like  to  Manu 
made  visible. 

Now  in  the  neighboring  land  of  Vidarbha  ruled  the  noble  and  vir- 
tuous Bhima,  a  man  of  terrible  courage.  Though  most  desirous  of  off- 
spring, for  a  long  time  he  remained  childless.  This  grieved  him  much 
and  his  heart  yearned  for  children.  So  Bhima  and  his  queen  went  to  the 
sage  Damana  and  making  known  to  him  their  desire,  they  offered  the 
glorious  one  hospitality.  Damana,  being  well-disposed  toward  the  king, 
granted  them  their  desire.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  famous  sage 
there  were  bom  unto  them  a  girl-jewel,  Damayanti,  and  three  sons,  Dama, 
Danta,  and  Damana,  the  glorious.  These  three  sons  grew  up  virtuous, 
terrible,  and  most  courageous. 

Now  Damayanti,  the  fair-waisted  maiden,  won  the  praise  of  men  by 
her  beauty,  her  majesty,  her  grace  and  noble  bearing.  When  she  had  at- 
tained to  an  age  suitable  for  marriage,  she  sat  in  state  surrounded  by  a  hun- 
dred maidens  and  a  hundred  slaves  in  gorgeous  robes,  even  as  ^aci  sits 
among  her  attendants.  There  the  daughter  of  Bhima  shone  adorned 
with  all  her  jewels ;  in  the  midst  of  her  companions  she  shone  forth  like  the 
cloud-bom  lightning.  Faultless  in  body  was  she  and  beautiful  as  long- 
eyed  ^ri.  Never  in  the  realms  of  gods  or  of  spirits  and  never  before  in 
the  world  of  men  had  there  appeared  a  girl  of  such  divine  and  soul-dis- 
turbing beauty. 
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Before  the  princess  of  Vidarbha,  men  sang  the  praises  of  Nala,  the 
man-tiger,  who  had  no  equal  among  all  men  upon  the  earth  and  who  m 
beauty  was  like  the  god  of  love  incarnate.  Before  Nala  men  praised  the 
wondrous  maiden  of  Vidarbha.  So  these  two,  who  had  never  beheld  each 
other,  but  had  each  heard  the  other's  fame,  loved  each  other.  Thus  the 
love  of  each  grew  in  the  other's  heart,  O  son  of  Kunti. 

One  day  Nala,  unable  to  hold  in  check  the  love  in  his  heart,  went 
forth  from  the  palace  in  secret  and  entered  a  grove  not  far  from  the  harm. 
There  he  beheld  a  flock  of  birds  like  unto  swans,  beautiful  creatures  with 
golden  plumage.  One  of  these  he  pursued  through  the  wood  and  at  last 
he  caught  it.  Then  the  bird  spake  thus  to  Nala :  '  Kill  me  not,  my  lord, 
for  I  will  do  thee  service.  BeiFore  Damayanti  will  I  speak  of  thee  in  such 
wise,  that  never  will  she  think  of  any  man  save  thee,  O  prince  of  Nishadha.' 
When  the  bird  spake  thus  to  Nala,  he  loosed  it.  Then  straightway  it  flew 
to  Vidarbha  in  very  truth. 

Now  when  the  swan  had  come  to  the  chief  city  of  Vidarbha,  it  flew 
with  its  companions  into  the  presence  of  Damayanti  and  her  maidens. 
When  they  beheld  these  wondrously  beautiful  birds,  they  in  their  delight 
endeavored  to  catch  them.  Then  the  swans  dispersed  in  all  directions 
through  the  pleasure  grove.  Each  maiden  pursued  a  swan,  and  as  Dama* 
yanti  came  near  the  one  she  was  pursuing,  it  addressed  her  thus  in  human 
speech: 

'  Damayanti,  in  Nishadha  there  dwells  a  prince  whose  name  is  Nala 
and  in  beauty  he  is  like  the  A^ins  and  his  equal  is  not  to  be  found  among 
men.  O  fair-faced  maiden,  if  thou  shouldst  become  his  wife,  fruitful  of 
all  good  would  be  thy  birth  and  thy  great  beauty.  We  have  seen  the 
gods,  and  the  heavenly  singers,  and  men  and  serpents  and  demons,  but 
never  before  have  we  beheld  one  like  to  him.  Thou  art  indeed  a  jewel 
among  women  even  as  Nala  is  preeminent  among  men ;  glorious  is  the  union 
of  the  fair  with  the  brave.' 

When  the  swan  ceased  speaking,  O  prince,  then  said  Damayanti  to 
the  wondrous  bird: 

'  Oh,  speak  thou  thus  to  Nala  also  I ' 

The  swan  promised  to  do  this  and  then,  O  prince,  it  returned  to  Nis- 
hadha and  recounted  all  to  Nala. 

Here  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  story  of  Nala. 
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II 

Said  Brihada^a: 

From  the  time  that  Damayanti  listened  to  the  words  of  the  swan,  my 
lord,  she  began  to  pine  for  love  of  Nala.  She  became  sunk  in  sad  thoughts 
and  her  face  grew  pale  and  haggard,  and  often  would  the  wretched  maiden 
sigh  and  sigh.  With  gaze  turned  ever  upward,  she  remained  absorbed  in 
meditation.  Her  pale  face  showed  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  love. 
She  found  no  sleep  nor  rest  upon  her  bed.  Neither  day  nor  night  did  she 
sleep.  'Alas,  Alas  I '  she  would  sigh  again  and  again.  Then  the  friends 
of  Damayanti  went  to  the  lord  of  Vidarbha  and  told  him  the  princess  was 
ill.  When  Bhima  heard  this,  he  carefully  considered  the  welfare  of  his 
daughter  and  realizing  that  she  had  reached  a  marriageable  age  he  decided 
to  assemble  those  princes  who  desired  to  sue  for  her  hand. 

Thereupon  Bhima  sent  forth  messengers,  my  lord,  to  many  princes 
with  this  summons :  '  Let  the  princes  assemble  that  the  princess  of  Vidar- 
bha may  choose  her  a  husband.' 

When  the  kings  heard  this  message,  they  came  from  all  directions  to 
the  court  of  Bhima.  The  earth  echoed  with  the  tramp  of  elephants  and 
horses  and  with  the  roll  of  wagons  and  with  the  sound  of  marching  troops. 
Bright  in  their  armor  and  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers  moved  the 
hosts.  Then  Bhima,  the  stout  of  arm,  paid  fitting  honor  to  these  noble 
kings  and  they  receiving  due  honor  remained  at  his  court. 

Now  it  chanced  at  this  very  time  that  two  of  the  most  noble  Rishis  of 
the  gods,  Narada  and  Parvata,  were  returning  from  wandering  over  the  earth 
in  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  vow  and  were  on  their  way  to  heaven.  As  they 
entered  the  dwelling  of  Indra,  the  Generous  One  saluted  them  and  asked 
if  they  had  prospered  and  been  free  from  sickness.     Then  said  Narada : 

'  We  have  fared  well  in  all  our  journey,  O  Lord  God,  and  throughout 
the  world  the  princes  prosper,  O  Mighty  and  Generous  One.' 

(Here  speaks  Brihada^a)  :  When  Indra  the  mighty  slayer  of  Vala 
and  Vrita,  the  law-giver,  heard  the  words  of  Narada,  he  asked : 

'Where  are  the  princes,  who  with  face  to  the  enemy  meet  death  by 
the  sword?  Why  come  they  not  to  this  immortal  land  that  satisfies  their 
every  desire,  as  it  does  mine?  Where  are  these  princes,  these  heroes?  I 
do  not  see  them  coming  hither,  these  dear  princes,  my  guests.' 

Then  Narada  replied: 
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*  Hear  what  I  would  say,  O  mighty  one,  and  learn  why  the  kings  conie 
not  hither.  The  rulers  of  Vidarbha  have  a  daughter  named  Damayanti 
who  excels  In  beauty  all  maidens  of  the  earth.  She  would  choose  a  hus- 
band, so  to  her  father's  court  go  all  the  kings  and  princes,  O  mighty  one, 
suing  for  this  jewel-being  there,  desiring  her  above  all  other  things,  my 
lord.' 

While  Narada  was  speaking,  the  four  world-protectors  with  Agni  as 
their  leader  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king  of  the  gods.  These, 
the  chief  gods,  heard  Narada's  speech  so  full  of  meaning,  and  in  delight 
they  cried: 

*  We,  too,  will  go  thither,  O  king,  with  our  followers  and  our  beasts 
of  burden.' 

So  they,  too,  set  out  for  Vidarbha  where  were  all  the  princes. 

Now  when  Nala  learned  that  the  kings  were  assembled,  he  set  out 
with  dauntless  heart  iired  with  love  of  Damayanti.  Now  as  they  jour- 
neyed, the  gods  beheld  Nala  standing  in  his  matchless  beauty  like  the  god 
of  love  incarnate.  When  the  world-protectors  beheld  him  glorious  as  the 
sun,  they  stood  amazed,  astonished  at  his  beauty.  Then  these  heavenly 
visitants,  traveling  through  the  air,  descended  from  the  sky  and  stood 
before  the  king  of  Nishadha.     To  him  they  said : 

'Stop,  thou  noble  Nala,  king  of  Nishadha,  speaker  of  the  truth,  be 
thou  our  envoy  and  lend  us  thine  assistance,  best  of  men.' 

Here  ends  the  second  chapter  of  the  story  of  Nala. 

Ill 

Said  Brihada^a: 

Nala  promised  them,  my  lord,  and  said,  '  I  will  do  it.' 
Then  approaching  them  and  making  obeisance,  he  asked : 

*  Who  are  ye,  sirs?  And  whose  envoy  do  ye  desire  me  to  be?  What 
will  ye  have  me  do?  Tell  me,  I  pray,  most  carefully.'  When  the  king 
of  Nishadha  had  spoken,  the  Generous  One  replied : 

'  Know  then  that  we  are  immortals  come  for  Damayanti's  sake.  I  am 
Indra,  this  one  is  Agni,  this  one  here  is  Varuna,  lord  of  waters,  and  this 
other  is  Yama,  the  destroyer  of  the  bodies  of  mortals.  Do  thou  annoimce 
us  as  assembled  and  say:     "Great  Indra  and  the  other  world-protectors 
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are  assembled  desirous  to  see  thee;  the  gods  seek  to  win  thee,  choose  thou 
among  these  gods  the  one  whom  thou  wilt  wed." ' 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  Nala  said,  making  obeisance  to  the  Mighty 
One: 

*Do  not  send  me  who  am  come  hither  for  the  self-same  purpose. 
For,  pray,  how  can  a  man  who  is  in  love,  plead  the  cause  of  another  to  the 
woman  he  loves  ? ' 

Then  said  the  god: 

*  Do  what  thou  hast  promised,  king  of  Nishadha.  Why  dost  thou 
not  set  about  it  straightway  ? ' 

Here  Brihada^a  speaks: 

When  the  god  ceased  speaking,  then  said  Nala  again:  'How  shall 
I  enter  her  well-guarded  dwelling?' 

*Thou  shalt  enter,'  the  Mighty  One  replied.  Then  Nala  agreed  and 
went  to  the  dwelling  of  Damayanti.  There  he  saw  the  princess  of  Vidar- 
bha  radiant  in  beauty  and  loveliness,  surrounded  by  her  friends.  The 
fair-faced  maid  with  her  delicate  limbs  and  slender  waist  put  to  shame  even 
the  splendor  of  the  moon  by  her  glory.  When  he  saw  her  thus  sweetly 
laughing,  his  love  for  her  grew  apace.  But  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  his 
promise  and  strove  to  restrain  his  love. 

Now  when  the  noble  ladies  who  were  Damayanti's  attendants  beheld 
Nala,  they  were  much  agitated  and  with  one  accord  sprang  up  from  their 
seats.  They  were  so  overcome  by  his  splendor  that  they  were  not  able 
to  address  him,  but  did  him  homage  in  their  hearts,  saying: 

*Ah,  what  beauty  I  what  comeliness  I  and  what  a  resolute  bearing  I 
Can  he  be  a  god  or  a  spirit  or  a  heavenly  singer? ' 

Thus  these  noble  ladies  were  so  embarrassed  and  so  overcome  by  his 
splendor,  that  they  were  unable  to  speak  to  him.  All  save  Damayanti; 
she,  amazed,  but  sweetly  smiling,  addressed  the  hero  thus: 

'  Who  art  thou  who  comest  thus,  so  faultless  in  body,  arousing  love  in 
my  heart?  Thou  hast  come  like  a  god.  O  wondrous  hero,  I  would  know 
who  thou  art.  By  what  way  didst  thou  come  hither  and  how  was  it  that 
thou  wast  not  observed?  This  dwelling  is  well-guarded  and  the  king  a 
strict  ruler.' 

Thus  spake  the  princess  of  Vidarbha,  and  to  her  Nala  thus  replied : 

'  Know  that  I  am  Nala,  a  mortal  come  here  as  a  messenger  from  the 
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gods.  The  gods  desire  to  win  thee,  Indra,  Agni,  Varuna  and  YanuL 
Fair  lady,  choose  thou  one  of  these  to  be  thy  husband.  Even  by  their 
supernal  power  I  have  entered  here  unnoted;  no  one  saw  me  entering  and 
no  one  hindered  me.  Therefore,  good  lady,  know  that  I  am  sent  by  the 
greatest  of  gods.  And  now  having  heard  me,  fair  lady,  make  what  choice 
thou  wilt.' 

Here  ends  the  third  chapter  of  the  story  of  Nala. 


IV 

Said  Brihada^va : 

When  Damayanti  had  done  homage  to  the  gods,  she  laughed  aloud 
and  said  to  Nala : 

*  Show  thy  love  what  way  thou  wilt.  What  wilt  thou  have  of  me,  0 
prince?  For  thy  sake  have  I  caused  the  kings  to  assemble.  If  thou 
shouldst  refuse  me  who  love  thee,  I  will  resort  to  poison,  fire,  water  or  rope, 
for  thy  sake.' 

When  the  princess  of  Vidarbha  ceased  speaking,  thus  did  Nala  an- 
swer her: 

*  How  canst  thou  choose  a  man  before  the  world-protectors  ?  For  I 
am  not  equal  to  the  dust  upon  the  feet  of  these  noble  lords  at  whose  word 
worlds  are  created.  Turn  thy  thoughts  to  them,  I  pray  thee,  O  maid  of 
faultless  beauty,  choose  one  of  the  chief  gods,  I  pray,  and  protect  me  from 
their  wrath.  Wilt  thou  not  enjoy  spotless  robes  and  heavenly  garlands 
bright  of  color  and  all  the  pleasures  and  gifts  that  shall  be  thine  if  a  god 
wed  thee?  What  woman  would  not  choose  as  spouse  the  fire-god,  who 
devours  and  destroys  the  earth?  What  virtuous  woman  would  not  choose 
as  spouse  him  in  the  fear  of  whose  rod  all  communities  of  creatures  as- 
semble? What  woman  would  not  choose  as  her  spouse  the  great  chief  of 
all  the  gods,  the  just  and  noble  conqueror  of  Daitya  and  Danava  ?  Choose 
straightway  that  one  of  the  great  world-protectors  thou  desirest  most. 
Heed  the  words  of  a  friend,  I  pray  thee.' 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  then  said  Damayanti,  her  eyes  suffused  with 
grief-born  tears: 

*  I  do  homage  to  the  gods,  O  king,  but  I  choose  thee  as  my  husband, 
I  swear.' 

Then  the  king,  trembling  and  with  reverent  gesture,  replied : 
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*  How  can  I,  who  came  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods,  plead  my  own 
cause,  fair  lady  ?  I  have  come  to  strive  to  win  thee  for  the  gods,  how  then 
can  I  speak  to  thee  in  my  own  behalf?  It  is  right  I  do  that  which  I  have 
promised.  If  at  some  later  time  I  can  speak  for  myself  without  sin  then 
will  I  speak,  but  not  till  then.     Thus,  good  lady,  let  it  be,  I  pray.' 

Then  Damayanti,  smiling  brightly,  but  in  a  voice  shaken  by  tears, 
said  gently  to  Nala: 

'  Lord  of  men,  I  have  thought  of  a  safe  way,  by  which  thou  shalt  com- 
mit no  sin  whatsoever.  Let  these  gods  with  Indra  as  their  leader  come  to 
the  palace  on  the  day  appointed  for  me  to  choose  a  husband;  and  do  thou 
come  also,  best  of  men.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  world-protectors 
I  will  choose  thee,  lord  of  men,  thou  man-tiger.  So  shalt  thou  do  no 
wrong.'     Thus  spake  the  princess  of  Vidarbha. 

Prince  Nala  then  returned  to  the  place  where  the  gods  awaited  his 
coming.  When  these  great  gods  saw  him  coming,  they  hastened  to  ask 
him  concerning  his  adventure. 

*  Didst  thou  see  Damayanti,  the  bright-smiling? '  they  said,  'And  what 
said  she  concerning  us,  O  faultless  lord  of  the  land  ? ' 

Then  said  Nala : 

'  By  the  might  of  your  godhood  I  entered  the  dwelling  of  Damayanti, 
with  its  many  rooms  guarded  by  stalwart  warders.  No  one  saw  me  enter 
save  the  king's  daughter,  a  lady  indeed  in  glory.  There  I  saw  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  maidens,  and  when  these  saw  me  standing  there,  lords  of  the 
gods,  they  were  all  astonished.  Then  even  as  I  was  making  known  to  her 
your  desire,  the  fair-faced  maiden,  witting  not  what  she  did,  chose  me,  ye 
chiefs  of  the  gods.  Then  said  the  maiden :  '*  Let  these  gods  come  with  thee, 
man-tiger,  to  the  palace  on  the  day  whereon  I  shall  choose  me  a  husband. 
In  their  very  presence  then  will  I  choose  thee,  prince  of  Nishadha.  Thus," 
said  she,  ''  thou  shalt  commit  no  sin,  thou  stout-armed  one."  All  happened 
even  as  I  have  now  set  forth  unto  you;  in  your  hands,  great  lords  of  the 
gods,  lies  what  is  to  come.' 

Here  ends  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  story  of  Nala. 

V 
Said  Brihada^va : 

When  the  proper  time  had  come  in  an  auspicious  hour  on  an  aus- 
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picious  day,  the  mighty  kings  were  bidden  to  assemble.  In  answer  to  the 
summons,  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  love-pained,  hastened  to  the  appointed 
place,  all  desirous  to  possess  Damayanti.  Through  the  arched  portals,  as 
lions  rush  from  the  mountains,  they  entered  the  hall  with  its  golden  col- 
umns. There  the  earth-rulers  wearing  bright  garlands  of  flowers  and 
earrings  with  glorious  gems  sat  down  in  the  ranged  seats.  Their  arms 
were  like  bars  of  iron  or  like  iive-headed  serpents  smooth  and  shapely. 
The  comely  faces  of  these  gladsome  princes  shone  like  the  stars  in  heaven. 
Then  Damayanti  entered  the  hall,  beguiling  with  her  radiant  beauty  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  princes.  When  once  their  eyes  fell  upon  her 
form,  their  gaze  remained  fixed  and  moved  not  from  that  moment.  While 
heralds  were  sounding  forth  the  names  and  the  state  of  the  princes,  the 
daughter  of  Bhima  beheld  five  suitors  who  differed  no  whit  in  appearance 
one  from  another.  Gazing  intently  upon  them  so  startling  in  their  likeness, 
in  her  uncertainty  the  princess  could  not  make  sure  which  was  Nala;  for 
whichever  of  the  five  her  glance  fell  upon,  him  she  thought  to  be  Nala,  the 
protector  of  men.     In  her  mind  the  beautiful  maiden  considered: 

'How  shall  I  recognize  the  gods?  How  shall  I  discover  which  is 
Nala,  the  protector  of  men?' 

In  her  distress  the  princess  of  Vidarbha  sought  to  recall  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  the  gods  which  she  had  been  taught  to  recognize. 

'The  marks  which  I  have  learned  from  old  men  as  belonging  to  the 
gods,  I  do  not  perceive  to  belong  to  one  of  those  standing  there  upon  the 
ground.' 

As  she  pondered  the  matter  again  and  again,  she  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  to  appeal  to  the  gods  themselves.  So  doing  reverence  to 
the  gods  in  thought  and  word,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  worship,  thus 
she  spoke  trembling  with  fear: 

'As  surely  as  I  chose  the  prince  of  Nishadha  to  be  my  husband  when 
I  heard  the  words  of  the  swans,  so  surely  may  the  gods  point  him  out  to 
me.  As  surely  as  I  am  not  unfaithful  to  him  in  word  or  in  thought,  so 
surely  may  the  gods  point  him  out  to  me.  As  surely  as  the  king  of  the  Nis- 
hadhans  was  ordained  by  the  gods  to  be  my  husband,  so  surely  may  the 
gods  point  him  out  to  me.  As  surely  as  I  appointed  this  ceremony  that 
I  might  win  Nala,  so  surely  may  the  gods  point  him  out  to  me,  and  may 
the  great  lords,  the  world-protectors,  assume  each  his  own  form  so  that  I 
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may  recognize  Nala,  the  lord  of  men,  him  of  good  fame/ 

Hearing  this  woeful  lament  from  Damayanti,  the  gods  assumed  their 
own  divine  forms  and  attributes  to  the  utmost.  So  she  beheld  all  four 
gods,  untouched  by  sweat,  unwinking,  with  never-fading  garlands,  free 
from  one  grain  of  dust,  with  feet  which  touched  not  the  earth.  But  the 
prince  of  Nishadha,  whose  shadow  lay  before  him,  whose  garland  began 
already  to  droop,  whose  skin  was  moist  with  sweat  and  flecked  with  dust, 
showed  himself  a  mortal  by  standing  firm  upon  the  ground  and  by  winking 
his  eyelids.  The  daughter  of  Bhima  seeing  before  her  the  gods  and  him 
of  good  fame,  chose  Nala,  as  was  right,  O  descendant  of  Pandu.  Then 
with  eyes  cast  down  in  shame,  she,  the  long-eyed,  took  hold  of  the  border 
of  Nala's  robe  and  threw  around  him  her  own  bright  garland  of  flowers. 
Thus  had  the  fair-faced  maiden  chosen  him  in  marriage  in  very  sooth. 

Throughout  the  hall  the  princes  sighed  *  Ah !  Ah ! '  lustily ;  but  the  gods, 
the  great  Rishis,  cried  out  *  Bravo  I  Bravo  I '  praising  Nala,  the  protector 
of  men,  even  in  their  astonishment.  With  delighted  heart,  O  descendant 
of  Kuru,  the  son  of  Virasena  comforted  Damayanti,  the  fair-hipped: 

*  Since  thou  dost  choose,  O  fair  lady,  me  a  man  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  therefore  know  me  as  thy  husband  who  is  delighted  by  thy  words. 
As  long  as  life  remains  in  my  body,  thou  bright  smiling  one,  so  long  will 
I  devote  it  to  thee,  I  swear  to  thee.' 

Thus  with  reverent  gestures  and  with  joyful  words  he  greeted  Dama- 
yanti. But  these  two,  absorbed  in  their  great  joy,  chanced  to  glance  at 
Agni  and  the  other  gods,  and  realized  that  the  gods  themselves  had  brought 
about  their  happiness. 

Although  the  prince  of  Nishadha  had  been  preferred  before  them  by 
Damayanti,  still  the  gods  were  delighted  in  heart  and  in  token  of  their 
approval  gave  Nala  eight  gifts.  Indra,  the  mighty,  the  all-powerful,  gave 
the  prince  of  Nishadha  the  power  to  see  the  gods  bodily  in  worship  and  a 
most  excellent  and  beautiful  gait.  Agni,  god  of  fire,  granted  his  own  ap- 
pearance wherever  the  prince  should  desire  and  promised  him  places  in 
heaven  of  surpassing  splendor.  Yama  gave  him  a  subtle  taste  for  food 
and  a  most  excellent  devotion  to  virtue.  Varuna,  lord  of  waters,  promised 
the  appearance  of  water  wherever  the  prince  desired  it,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  wreaths  rich  in  delightful  odors.  Then  together  they  promised  the 
pair  two  children.     When  they  had  bestowed  their  gifts,  the  gods  departed 
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to  the  highest  heaven. 

The  kings  having  learned  that  Damayand  would  wed  Nala,  surprised 
at  first  at  her  choice,  but  in  the  end  well  pleased,  returned  as  they  had  come. 
When  at  last  all  these  worthy  rulers  had  departed,  the  great-minded  Bhima, 
well  satisfied,  caused  the  marriage  of  Damayanti  and  Nala  to  take  place. 

When  Bhima  gave  them  leave  to  depart,  Nala  with  his  princess  re- 
turned to  his  own  city  to  live  according  to  the  desire  of  all  men.  The  king, 
a  man  bulwarked  by  virtue,  radiant  and  happy  as  the  sun,  took  great  pride 
in  his  subjects.  He  worshipped  the  gods  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  horses  as 
had  Yayati,  the  son  of  Nahusha,  and  with  many  other  sacrifices  accompanied 
with  the  fitting  gifts.  Often  through  the  pleasant  woods  and  groves  Nala 
wandered  with  Damayanti.  And  Damayanti  bare  him  a  son  and  after- 
wards a  daughter.  Thus  with  worship  to  the  gods  and  with  great  joy  In 
life,  the  protector  of  men  ruled  as  lord  of  the  land  the  treasure-filled  earth. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  story  of  Nala. 


WALT   WHITMAN    AND    ARNO    HOLZ 

By  Amelia  von  Ende 

TO  search  for  points  of  resemblance  between  a  man  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  younger  and  minor  poets 
of  our  day  is  a  thankless  task.  For  the  essence  of  Whit- 
man's genius  is  his  view  of  life.  This,  and  not  the  form  of 
his  verse,  to  which  literary  criticism  attaches  far  too  much 
importance,  is  the  one  quality  by  which  he  stands  apart. 
He  is  the  one  man  who  discriminates  against  nothing  and  nobody,  and  ac- 
cepts everything  and  everybody  at  their  own  intrinsic  value.  He  suggests 
a  view  of  life  so  broad,  that  it  requires  courage  to  draw  the  conclusions  from 
his  premises. 

Few  reach  him  in  fearlessness  of  spirit;  many  approach  him  in  form; 
some  younger  American  poets,  some  French  symbolists,  a  few  modem  Ger- 
mans. Foremost  among  these  are  Johannes  Schlaf,  who  has  just  published 
an  excellent  essay  on  Whitman,  and  Amo  Holz,  the  author  of  ^Revolution 
der  LyrikJ  They  approach  him ;  but  none  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
elemental  sweep  of  his  lines,  the  '  barbaric  yawp.' 

Still  the  work  of  these  Germans  invites  comparison.  Whitman's  own 
largeness  of  heart  justifies  the  attempt : 

*  I  resist  anything  better  than  my  own  diversity. 
And  breathe  the  air  and  leave  plenty  behind  me. 
And  am  not  stuck  up  and  am  in  my  place.' 

Out  of  such  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  grows  a  warm-hearted  appre- 
ciation, which  enriches  the  fund  of  human  sympathy. 

There  is  much  in  the  work  of  these  men  that  appeals  to  that  sympathy ; 
there  is  more  in  their  attitude  that  deserves  appreciation.  They  were  the 
first  to  give  Germany  a  naturalistic  drama  and  a  naturalistic  fiction.  The 
formula  of  Holz,  that  art  is  nature  minus  x,  is  perhaps  the  most  clever  sum- 
mary of  all  theories  of  art,  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  modems ;  and  in 
the  consistency  with  which  Holz  works  out  his  own  poetic  salvation  accord- 
ing to  his  principles  he  is  admirable. 

Of  late  Holz  has  limited  his  work  to  the  revolutionizing  of  the  lyric 
form.     Walt  Whitman  would  not  lull  us  with  dulcet  songs,  Arno  Holz 
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would  banish  the  hand-organ  from  German  poetry:  this  is  the  formal  re- 
semblance. There  are  rare  moments,  too,  when  their  souls  seem  to  meet 
on  the  plane  of  what  is  called  their  monism.  Walt  Whitman  could  imagine 
himself  in  the  place  of  any  other  man,  a  gift  which  helped  him  to  under- 
stand human  nature  as  few  understand  it.  Amo  Holz,  his  brain  alive  with 
the  ideas  of  modem  science,  weaves  them  into  strange  fancies.  The  one- 
ness of  mankind,  the  one-ness  of  all  creation,  is  the  central  thought,  from 
which  all  others  radiate.  He  delights  in  projecting  his  ego  into  an  indefinite 
past  and  into  an  indefinite  future,  and  to  reflect  its  evolutionary  phases  in 
impressionistic  pictures  of  minute  compass  and  rich  coloring. 

*  Phantasus,'  a  volume  of  verse  by  Amo  Holz,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  German  magazines.  While  some  refused  to  consider 
it  for  review,  others  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  successful  imitator  of  the  free 
rhythms  of  Goethe,  Heine,  and  Platen,  again  others  traced  his  literary  de- 
scent to  Whitman,  and  a  few  stray  voices  hailed  him  as  the  coming  man,  the 
founder  of  the  new  German  poetry. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  Holz  himself  has  to  say  about  the  poems 
In  that  volume.  *As  before  my  birth  I  have  passed  through  the  whole 
physical  evolution  of  my  species,  so  since  my  birth  I  have  gone  through  its 
psychical  evolution.  I  have  been  everything,  and  the  numerous  vestiges  of 
It  are  accumulated  within  me.  Some  trifling  accident,  and  I  am  no  longer 
Arno  Holz,  the  formal  regenerator  of  modern  German  verse,  but  any  one 
thing  out  of  that  vast  complexity.' 

This  faculty  of  analyzing  himself  under  the  guise  of  heterogeneous 
forms  of  life  and  even  of  inanimate  objects,  is  unique.  It  accounts  for  such 
weird  fancies  as  this : 

*  Somewhere  in  Farther  India 
I  have  once  lived  in  another  form. 

A  small  atom  of  mine 
Went  into  the  making  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
And  even  now  in  nights  of  dream 
When  I  no  longer  can  control  it. 
He  drinks  the  wine  of  palms  from  homs  of  rhinoceros.' 

In  another  picture  he  imagines  himself  a  statue  of  great  antiquity: 
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'  My  white  marble  fingers 
Touch  my  breasts. 
Corinth  created  me;  I  saw  the  sea. 
A  thousand  years 
Beneath  the  wreckage  and  the  ruins  of  the  temples 

I  lay  in  the  black  earth. 
Goats  browsed  amid  the  thistles  red  in  the  evening  glow. 
Upon  my  flowering  grave  shepherds  played  their  flute. 

A  thousand  years  I  was  dead. 
Now  the  sun  shines,  the  sky  smiles  —  I  live. 
Upon  my  shoulders  through  the  scalloped  foliage 
The  trembling  sunbeams  flit. 
My  eyes 
Wide  open, 
Stare  out  upon  the  green  water. 
In  the  broad  overhanging  chestnut  leaves 
Is  mirrored  and  plays 
The  light' 
Strong  in  its  suggestion  of  the  Oriental  atmosphere  is  the  following 
phantasy : 

'At  night  around  my  temple's  grove 
Watch  seventy  cows  of  bronze. 
And  colored  lights  in  marble  lamps  are  burning. 
Upon  a  throne  of  crimson  lacquer 
I  sit  within  the  sanctuary. 
Beyond  the  rafters  of  sandalwood 
There  is  a  square  of  sky. 
I  see  the  stars. 
I  wink. 
If  I  were  now  to  rise, 
My  ivory  shoulders  would  break  the  roof 
And  the  oval  diamond  upon  my  brow 
Would  crash  into  the  moon. 
The  fat  priests  can  snore  in  peace : 
I  shall  not  rise. 
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With  crossed  legs  I  sit 
And  contemplate  my  naveli 
A  blood-red  ruby 
On  an  abdomen  of  gold.* 

In  the  bold  sweep  of  his  imagination  the  poet  goes  even  farther.  He 
retraces  the  evolutionary  process,  until  he  reaches  the  unimaginably  remote 
age,  when  the  atoms  now  making  up  the  man,  known  as  Amo  Holz,  were 
grouped  in  a  plant-form : 

'  Seven  billions  of  years  before  my  birth 

I  was  an  iris. 
My  roots* 
Were  embedded 

In  a  star. 
Upon  its  dark  waters  floated 
My  large  blue  blossom.' 

But  as  he  can  dwell  in  an  inconceivable  past,  so  he  can  extend  the  plane 
of  his  vision  into  an  inconceivable  future.     He  says : 

^  Into  forests  of  fixed  stars 
I  lash  my  winged  horse. 
On! 
Behind  shattered  planet-systems,  behind  glaciered  suns, 
Behind  deserts  of  night  and  nothing. 
Gleam  newly  growing  worlds  —  trillions  of  crocus  blossoms.' 

At  rare  intervals  Holz  returns  to  the  mother  earth  of  today  and  gives 
himself  up  to  its  joys.  This  abandonment  to  nature  and  its  joys  is  reflected 
in  the  following : 

^  Lusciously  soft  green  grass. 
I  lie  upon  it 
Amid  the  buttercups. 
Above  me 

Warm 

The  sky, 

A  trembling  stretch  of  white, 
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Which  closes,  softly  closes 

My  eyes. 

Wafting  breezes  and  gentle  humming. 

Now  I  am  far 

From  every  world. 

What  bliss!' 

A  curious  feature  of  Amo  Holz's  poetry  is  its  mobility.  To  him  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  expression  of  thought  means  a  change  of  form 
with  every  shade.  The  hand-organ  heard  in  the  repetition  of  rhymes, 
rhythms,  and  strophes  is  no  longer  there.  The  lines  are  grouped  around 
a  central  axis,  instead  of  being  placed  parallel  to  each  other  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy.  It  is  an  innovation  closely  related  to  the  revolution  in  musical 
expression,  which  makes  songs  of  several  stanzas  sung  to  one  and  the  same 
tune  an  artistic  impossibility.  The  eflfect  upon  the  eye  is  pleasing;  the  sym- 
metrical grouping  of  lines  of  various  lengths  produces  a  semblance  of  strict 
form,  which  the  long  and  irregular  lines  of  Whitman  do  not  possess. 

Holz  has  found  followers  who  work  on  his  lines  and  promise  well. 
But  the  alleged  resemblance  between  Whitman  and  Holz  remains  as  vague 
in  the  light  of  their  eflforts  as  in  that  of  his  own  works.  Holz  himself 
thinks  highly  of  Whitman ;  in  reply  to  his  critics  he  says :  *  Quite  a  diflferent 
man  from  Goethe  or  Heine  was  Whitman.  I  shall  never  write  the  name, 
without  taking  oflf  my  hat  to  this  American.  He  is  one  of  the  names  dearest 
to  me  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  He  wanted  the  change  which  has  now 
taken  place.  But  although  he  broke  the  old  forms,  he  did  not  give  us  new 
ones.' 

This  significant  statement  defines  the  diflference  between  Whitman  and 
Holz.  Holz  wants  forms  and  labors  consciously  to  create  new  ones.  What 
had  Whitman  to  do  with  forms?  His  aim  was  to  give  us  new  values  of 
life,  not  new  forms  of  art.  This  he  has  accomplished;  he  has  given  us  a 
view  of  life,  which  it  will  take  generations  to  accept,  to  assimilate  and  to 
put  into  practice.  Whitman  is  a  man  among  men,  a  poet  for  mankind. 
Holz  is  a  poet  among  poets,  a  poet  for  poets. 


LOVE    LOOKED    BACK 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 

Love  looked  back  from  the  Place  of  the  Star 

And  whispered  thus  to  me,  — 

Ay,  though  it  traveled  so  faint  and  far 

Love's  face  I  could  not  see. 

Through  the  world's  unceasing  jar 

I  knew  that  it  was  he,  — 

^  Sing  the  song  that  is  mine  and  thine. 
Though  none  may  harken  to  know ; 
Here,  where  my  watch-fires  constant  shine 
And  blossoms  of  white  dreams  blow. 
Past  the  surging  of  bitter  brine 
The  meaning  of  song  shall  go. 

Though  from  flame  unto  icy  spar 

No  voice  may  echo  thee. 

Deep  in  the  solitudes  that  are 

Where  swallows  of  thought  dart  free. 

In  the  heart  of  cool  blue  calms  afar 

The  meaning  of  song  shall  bel '  — 

Love  looked  back  from  the  Place  of  the  Star 

And  whispered  thus  to  me. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Giosue  Carducci 
By  M.  W.  Arms 

IT  has  been  said  by  an  Italian  critic  that  the  English  ^in  so  far  as 
Italian  literature  is  concerned,  prefer  (and  with  reason)  the  old 
to  the  new,  and  the  dead  to  the  living.'  This  remark  might  be 
applied  with  even  more  justice  to  us  in  America,  as  being  expressive 
of  our  attitude  towards  the  literature  of  foreign  lands  in  generaL 
Every  school-child  learns  to  know  the  names  at  least  of  such  as 
Dante,  Goethe,  and  Racine;  but  who  of  us  had  so  much  as  heard,  for  in- 
stance, of  Edmond  Rostand  before  his  ^  Cyrano '  set  the  Seine  on  fire  and 
was  put  upon  our  stage  after  running  a  year  in  Paris?  Yet  before  'Cy- 
rano,' Rostand  had  written  his  *Princesse  Lointaine,'  a  play  which  for 
poetic  beauty  and  subtle  charm  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has  been 
equalled,  by  anything  he  has  since  done. 

I  remember  hearing,  in  Rome,  a  little  group  of  people  discussing  va- 
rious literary  personalities.  The  name  of  a  certain  writer  very  famous  in 
Italy  was  introduced,  whereupon  one  of  the  speakers  promptly  informed  us 
that  he  had  ridden  beside  the  very  man  mentioned  no  longer  ago  than  that 
afternoon.  A  chorus  of  protests  arose  —  the  absence  from  Rome  of  the  lion, 
and  his  constant  ill-health,  being  well  known.  Some  one  suggested  that 
d* Annunzio  was  meant.  *  D'Annunzio  ? '  replied  the  first  speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished army  officer :  *  Well,  perhaps  it  was ;  you  see,  all  these  poets  are 
the  same  to  me ! ' 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  our  case  is  like  that  of  the  Italian 
colonel.  Italian  literature  of  the  day  means  to  most  of  us  simply  d' An- 
nunzio ;  and  d'Annunzio  stands  for  a  school  which  has  indeed  a  marvellous 
mastery  of  poetic  expression,  but  which  lacks  kinship  with  the  conceptions 
and  ideals  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
highest  and  truest  poetic  substance.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under 
these  circumstances  we  so  often  hear  people  say,  with  a  shrug  or  a  lift  of  the 
eyebrows,  that  they  *  do  not  care  for  the  Italian  school ' ;  the  pity  lies  in  their 
not  more  generally  realizing  that  the  school  they  have  in  mind  is  only  a 
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certain  part,  not  the  whole,  of  Italy's  literary  life.  Beside  the  fot 
lowers  of  d'Annunzio  he  who  will  may  find  a  handful  of  men  whose  ideals 
link  them  with  the  great  ones  of  the  past;  and  towering  over  d'Annunzio 
himself,  like  a  pine  tree  over  a  hothouse  plant,  there  exists  at  this  moment 
a  personality  with  whom  Dante  —  he 

'  who  loved  well  because  he  hated. 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving ' 

would  have  clasped  hands  in  glad  fellowship ;  a  personality  whose  forceful 
and  original  genius  has  been  steadily  impressing  itself,  for  some  years  back 
on  the  more  earnest  minds  of  his  own  land,  and  will  eventually  impress  it- 
self on  the  world  at  large — Giosue  Carducci. 

Very  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  while  Italy  was  still  beneath  the  heel 
of  Austria,  there  appeared  in  Florence  a  little  book  bearing  the  following 
elaborate  title :  *  Interest  on  the  Principle :  The  Pedantic  Friends  to  the 
Ultra  modem  Poets  and  their  defenders'  (*  Giunta  alia  Derrata:  Ai  poeti 
odiernissitni  e  lor  difensori  gli  amici  pedanti^).  It  was  the  answer  of  a 
handful  of  students  to  the  sarcasms  and  ridicule  with  which  a  volume  written 
by  one  of  their  number — putting  to  scom,  under  the  title  of  *A  Dissertation 
on  the  Ultra-modem  Poets,'  the  servility  displayed  by  the  verse-mongers 
of  the  day  —  had  been  met  by  the  press ;  and  the  author  of  the  four  sonnets 
it  contained,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  main  discourse,  was 
Carducci,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
young  poet  thus  made  his  unheralded  entrance  upon  the  field  of  literary  con- 
tention are  not  without  interest  for  those  who  seek  in  environment  for  the 
elucidation  of  character.  The  elder  Carducci  was  a  physician  in  govern- 
ment employ,  and  the  little  Giosue  had  spent  the  years  of  childhood  in  a 
small  village  of  the  Tuscan  fens  (^ la  maremma  toscana^)^  with  his  father 
for  his  sole  teacher.*  The  latter  was  a  devotee  of  Manzoni,  had  suffered 
imprisonment  as  a  ^carbonaro'  and  after  taking  an  active  part  with  the 
liberals  of  1848,  had  lost  his  position  and  settled  in  Florence.  Here  Giosue 
was  sent  to  school,  and  here  he  made  one  of  the  knot  of  students  about  of  his 
own  age,  and  like  himself  enthusiasts,  patriots,  and  reformers,  whose  ar- 

*  For  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Carducci's  life,  I  want  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  Giuseppe  Chiarini*s  charming  book,  'Impressioni  e  Ricordi  di  Giosue  Carduccu 
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raignment  of  existing  artistic  conditions  had  so  scandalized  the  Florentine 
critics. 

That  it  should  have  been  in  the  flush  and  heat  of  contest  that  Carducci's 
genius  began  to  find  play,  is  in  a  sense  prophetic  of  the  nature  of  the  man  — 
a  nature  which  the  passage  of  time  has  only  served  to  intensify.  Life  has 
always  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  battle-ground  whereon  the 
true  is  continually  in  danger  of  being  pinned  down  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  false,  and  whereon  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  contend  to  the  death,  with 
whatsoever  weapons  and  strength  have  been  given  him, 

*  against  ev'ry  iniquitous  power, 
Against  all  tyrannies.'  (From  ^A  Certi  Censori') 

Such  an  iniquitous  power  Austria  seemed  to  the  young  poet,  and  indeed  the 
conditions  existent  in  Italy  during  those  years  of  his  growth  to  manhood 
might  well  have  moved  far  less  ardent  minds  and  slower  imaginations  than 
his.  He  saw  a  country  in  the  making ;  he  saw  being  fulfilled  that  of  which 
almost  every  great  intellect  of  the  land  in  whatsoever  age  had  dreamed  — 
the  vision  Rienzi  had  discerned  through  a  blood-cloud  of  personal  ambition ; 
for  the  materialization  of  which  Dante  had  looked  to  a  foreign  emperor  and 
Savonarola  to  a  foreign  king;  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  which  had  been 
predicted  by  the  clear-eyed  Machiavelli.  We  of  another  country  and  a 
younger  generation  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  what  the  events  of 
1848  and  1849  —  though  seemingly  ending  in  disaster — must  have  meant 
to  such  an  one  as  Carducci ;  of  the  passionate  patriotism  they  bred  in  him, 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  for  a  liberty  that  did  not  mean  the  license  of  a  mob, 
but  the  triumph  of  an  ideal.  For  the  cause  of  Italy  was  to  the  poet  in  a  large 
sense  the  cause  of  human  development  and  progress.  That  with  which  he 
most  bitterly  reproaches  the  '  foreign  domination '  is  that  it  led  to  '  an  almost 
universal  corruption  and  the  extinction  of  all  generous  spirit  in  the  people 
of  Italy,'  *  and  this  dwelling  on  the  spirit  of  men  becomes  a  familiar  note 
to  those  conversant  with  Carducci's  work  and  explains  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  certain  of  his  actions.  Because  the  Austrian  rule  crushed  and 
maimed  a  nation's  life  and  sought  to  crush  its  soul,  the  nation's  poet  wrote 
those  trumpet-lines  of  'Plebiscitum' : 

*  Carducci's  Note  to  *  The  Cross  of  Savoy '  {'La  Croce  di  Savoia '). 
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*Away  1     O'er  the  Italian  towers 
The  ancient  star  dawns  and  grows  bright; 
Strike  your  tents,  stranger,  from  our  sight, 
Today  your  kingdom  ends ' ; 

{From'IlPUbiscito'). 

because  the  priesthood  of  Rome  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  and 
would  have  added  a  spiritual  to  a  temporal  tyranny,  he  flung  at  them  his  unr 
ceasing  defiance ;  because  art  had  been  debased  by  its  so-called  followers  and 
made  a  thing  of  hypocrisy  and  artificiality,  he  broke  into  the  savage  scorn  of 
his  satire,  *To  the  Ultra-modern  Muse '  {'Alia  Musa  odiernissima') .  At 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  he  is  seeking  the  high  and  the  beautiful, 
inveighing  against  whatever  tends  to  obscure  their  light,  fighting,  as  his 
friend  and  critic  Chiarini  says,  *  for  art,  for  truth,  for  morality.' 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  personality  of  Carducci  is  closely  re- 
flected in  his  poetry  —  so  closely,  indeed,  that  to  understand  the  one  some 
knowledge  of  the  other  is  almost  indispensable.  Carducci  the  patriot,  Car- 
ducci the  artist,  Carducci  the  thinker — these  are  fused  and  find  their  full 
expression  in  Carducci  the  poet.  And  just  as  all  the  actions  of  the  man  are 
seen  to  be  regulated  by  a  few  deep-rooted  convictions,  so  all  the  poet's  vast 
work  is  kindled  at  the  one  torch  of  an  enthusiastic  idealism.  In  the  title  of  a 
certain  poem  of  the  volume  *  Iambics  and  Epodes'  {^Giambi  ed  Epodi*) 
we  discern  the  author's  own  watchword.  'Avanti!  Avantil  (*  Forward! 
Forward! ')  — this  is  the  cry  the  changes  of  which  he  is  ever  ringing  in  our 
ears.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  his  many  volumes,  we  shall  indeed  become 
cognizant  of  a  profound  disgust  sometimes  underlying  his  singing  —  dis- 
gust with  the  pettiness,  the  sordidness,  the  intellectual  and  moral  weakness 
of  the  age.  Weariness,  too,  is  often  there,  prompting  rather  a  proud  ^^ 
tirement  into  self  than  a  struggle  amidst  the  world's  din  and  dust;  and  now 
and  then,  discouragement  and  doubt  as  to  his  ability  and  fitness  so  to  strug- 
gle, —  but  ever  recurrent,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  is  the  call  of  the  battle, 
drawing  him  away  from  the  roses  of  art,  from  the  hedged  garden  of  an 
idle  fancy,  once  more  into  the  great  field  of  mankind's  passions,  endeavors, 
and  aspirations. 

Over  this  field,  Carducci's  genius  ranges  with  a  versatility  that  is  no 
less   remarkable  than  his   fearless  originality.     He  has  written   satirical 
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poetry,  in  which  we  find  the  follies  and  insincerities  of  men  handled,  as  he 
himself  says,  *  without  gloves ' — with  a  stinging  sarcasm  which  might  repel 
the  reader  were  it  not  that  it  is  never  merely  personal,  but  rather  the  protest 
against  hypocrisy  of  a  soul  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  life's  one  great 
end.  He  has  written  patriotic  poetry  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  that 
brought  a  united  Italy  into  being ;  battle-calls  like  *  To  the  Cross  of  Savoy ' 
'Alia  Croce  di  Savoia'),  *  Plebiscitum '  (7/  Plebiscito'),  *  Piedmont' 
{'Piemonte')^  'To  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,'  and  a  host  of  others  which  still 
stir  the  blood,  vibrating  as  they  do  with  the  exultancy,  the  agony,  the 
dauntless  endurance  and  heroism  that  raised  Italy's  birth-struggle  to  heights 
of  epic  grandeur.  He  has  written  the  most  musically  exquisite  of  lyrics  — 
full  of  a  fanciful  and  tender  charm  like  'Pantheism'  {'Panteismo')^ 
*  Morning  Song '  ( 'Mattinata ' ) ,  '  Serenade '  ( 'Serenata ' ) ;  or  a  simple  and 
haunting  pathos  like  *  A  Funeral  Toast '  ( 'Brindisi  Funebre ' ) ;  or  a  mediae- 
val chivalry  like  *  Jaufre  Rudel.'  He  has  written  lines  that  are  as  dew- 
drops  from  the  purest  of  Greek  fountains,  and  poems  that  are  masterpieces 
of  a  subtile  impressionism. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety  of  subject  and  expression,  certain  critics, 
perhaps  puzzled  by  constant  and  often  obscure  allusions  to  ancient  history 
and  legend,  have  accused  Carducci  of  trying  to  resurrect  a  dead  classicism. 
That  the  simplicity,  force,  dignity,  and  reserve  of  the  ancient  writers 
strongly  appeal  to  him,  and  that  he  dislikes  and  condemns  many  phases  of 
modem  literature,  is  true  enough  and  very  natural.  From  his  early  youth, 
Carducci  drank  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  great  Latins,  becoming  im- 
bued, as  it  were,  with  the  very  essence  of  their  genius.  They  were  his 
teachers;  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  Horace,  his  models.  Moreover,  as 
Chiarini  amusingly  relates,  the  patriotism  of  the  little  band  of  comrades  to 
which  they  both  belonged  in  their  student  days  led  to  certain  odd  develop- 
ments. It  induced,  among  other  things,  a  passionate  cult  of  the  mother- 
tongue  and  the  repudiation  and  neglect  —  for  which  Carducci,  at  least,  has 
since  nobly  atoned  —  of  all  foreign  literature  and  thought.  The  Romantic 
Movement  had  its  root  in  other  than  Italian  soil ;  hence  these  young  minds 
threw  themselves  with  avidity  and  conviction  upon  the  classicism  of  which 
they  could  esteem  themselves  the  natural  heirs.  Carducci  himself,  how- 
ever, in  his  poem,  *  Classicism  and  Romanticism'  (*  Classicistno  e  Rotnanti- 
cismo')j  gives  us  a  deeper  and  probably  truer  interpretation  of  his  attitude. 
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In  praising  classicism,  typified  by  the  benignant  and  life-giving  sun,  he  is 
praising  the  large  simplicity,  the  golden  spontaneity,  the  primal  saneness 
and  force,  of  which  it  is  the  expression ;  in  depreciating  romanticism,  typi- 
fied by  the  pale  moon,  he  is  deploring  the  hollowness,  the  artificiality,  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  a  sickly  sentimentality  and  a  morbid  Byronism. 
He  has  not  tried  to  resurrect  a  dead  form ;  he  has  only  felt  stirring  in  him- 
self the  spirit  that  made  its  life  and  that  has  endured  through  the  ages,  the 
spirit  that  gives  immortality  to  the  *  Iliad '  and  to  the  *iEneid.'  As  for 
the  objections  of  the  critics  who  feel  aggrieved  because  they  fail  to  place 
'  Lalage '  or  who  have  lost  touch  with  all  the  beautiful  nature  symbolism  of 
the  ancients,  their  best  answer  is  found  in  Carducci's  own  note  to  the  *  Song 
of  Legnano'  {^Canzone  di  Legnano')^  wherein  he  protests  against  *  cer- 
tain theories  which,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of  liberty,  would  condemn 
poetry  to  the  forced  labor  of  a  word  for  word  description  of  everyday 
reality,  and  close  to  it  the  territories  of  history,  of  legend,  of  myth.  To 
the  poet  it  is  permitted,  if  he  wills  and  can,  to  go  to  Persia  and  to  India, 
even  as  to  Greece  and  to  the  Middle  Ages;  the  ignorant  and  the  indifferent 
have  the  right  not  to  follow  him/ 

So  much  for  Carducci's  '  classicism ' ;  no  less  important  is  the  consider- 
ation of  his  impressionism  —  probably,  artistically  speaking,  the  most  strik- 
ing quality  of  his  poetry.  Carducci  is  an  impressionist  in  the  same  sense 
that  Coleridge  was  an  impressionist ;  that  is,  he  has  to  a  supreme  degree  the 
power  of  creating  atmosphere  and  conveying  an  impression.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  sonnet  beginning 

*  Immense,  profound,  and  solitary  night,' 

and  notice  how,  without  detail,  without  drawing  a  specific  word-picture,  he 
succeeds  in  making  us  feel  the  immensity,  the  profundity,  the  solitude,  in  a 
word,  the  infinity  of  night.  Take  his  more  famous  Sonnet  to  an  Ox,  the 
Sonnet  to  Virgil,  the  'Hellenic  Springs'  {^Pritnavere  Elleniche')^  *Egle,' 
*  Midday  in  the  Alps'  {^  Mezzo giorno  Alpino')y  —  but  most  of  all,  take 
that  marvellous  Ode  to  Rome  (*  Roma ') ,  in  which  the  long,  gravely  musical 
lines  convey,  by  some  indefinable  means,  a  sense  of  infinite  majesty  and  sig- 
nificance, of  subtile  twilight  quiet,  of  the  ineflfable  sadness  and  poetry  and 
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peace  that  form  as  it  were  the  very  essence  of  Rome  the  Eternal.* 

'  Rome,  on  thine  air  I  cast  my  soul  adrift 
To  soar  sublime;  do  thou,  O  Rome,  receive 
This  soul  of  mine  and  flood  it  with  thy  light. 

Not  curiously  concerned  with  little  things 
To  thee  I  come ;  who  is  there  that  would  seek 
For  butterflies  beneath  the  Arch  of  Titus  ? 

Do  thou  but  shed  thine  azure  round  me,  Rcmie, 
Illumine  me  with  sunlight;  all-divine 
Are  the  sun's  rays  in  thy  vast  azure  spaces. 

They  bless  alike  the  dusky  Vatican 

The  beauteous  Quirinal,  and  ancient  there 

The  Capitol,  amongst  all  ruins  holy. 

And  from  thy  seven  hills  thou  stretchest  forth 
Thine  arms,  O  Rome,  to  meet  the  love  diffused, 
A  radiant  splendour,  through  the  quiet  air. 

The  solitudes  of  the  Campagna  form 

That  nuptial-couch ;  and  thou,  O  hoar  Soratte, 

Thou  art  the  witness  in  eternity. 

Alban  Mountains,  smilingly  sing  ye  now 
The  Epithalamion ;  green  Tusculum 
Sing  thou ;  and  sing,  O  fertile  Tivoli  I 

Whilst  I  from  the  Janiculum  look  down 
With  wonder  on  the  city's  pictured  form  — 

*  The  original,  in  the  volume  of  *  Odi  Barbare/  is  written  in  stanzas  consisting 
of  two  unrhymed  and  very  long  verses  each.  I  have  found  the  effect  to  be  preserved 
most  adequately  by  throwing  the  whole  into  our  blank  verse,  and  have  consequently 
allowed  three  lines  to  each  stanza  instead  of  two.  The  form  of  my  translation  is  very 
far  from  perfect,  owing  to  my  desire  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  substance 
of  the  original. 
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A  mighty  ship,  launched  towards  the  world's  dominion. 

O  ship,  whose  poop  rising  on  high  attains 
The  infinite,  bear  with  thee  on  thy  passage 
My  soul  unto  the  shores  of  mystery  1 

Let  me,  when  fall  those  twilights  radiant 
With  the  white  jewels  of  the  coming  night. 
Quietly  linger  on  the  Flaminian  Way; 

Then  may  the  supreme  hour,  in  fleeing,  brush 
With  silent  wing  my  forehead,  while  I  pass 
Unknown  through  this  serenity  of  peace, 

Pass  to  the  Councils  of  the  Shades,  and  see 
Once  more  the  lofty  spirits  of  the  Fathers, 
Conversing  there  beside  the  sacred  river.' 

Wedded  to  this  almost  magical  power  of  seizing  upon  certain  moments 
and  making  us  see  and  feel  what  he  sees  and  feels,  we  find  in  Carducci  an 
imaginative  penetration,  a  finely  attuned  responsiveness  to  every  suggestion 
of  beauty,  which  expresses  itself  through  two  channels.  He  has  what  one 
might  call  the  passion  of  the  past  —  the  faculty  for  discerning  and  present- 
ing the  glamour  and  rich  poetic  suggestiveness  of  days  gone  by  as  they  live 
and  palpitate  in  grim  old  castle  or  ruined  temple  —  and  he  has  a  remark- 
able love  and  understanding  of  nature,  that  greatest  of  all  links  between 
past  and  present.  Other  writers  have  given  us  glowing  descriptions  of 
Italy,  of  her  lakes,  her  hills,  her  cities ;  it  has  been  left  for  one  to  interpret 
the  very  soul  of  her  Tuscan  landscape.  There  vibrates  as  it  were  a  subtile 
chord  between  the  heart  of  this  nature  and  the  heart  of  the  poet  who  grew 
up  in  its  midst.  In  his  verse  is  the  luminousness  of  the  *  azure-tinted  air,'  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  through  the  olive-groves,  the  sound  of  trickling  streams, 
glimpses  of  the  *  blond  Arno'  placid  between  its  low  green  banks,  of  the 
distant  sapphire  of  the  sea,  of  the  fens  with  the  summer  sunlight  glancing 
from  their  pools,  and  the  long  lines  of  poplars  or  grave  cypresses  fleeing 
towards  the  horizon.  It  is  all  there  —  all  the  immemorial  beauty,  and 
significance,  and  mystery  that  have  made  Italy  the  enchantress  of  the  cen- 
turies; and  it  is  evoked  with  a  potency  that  gives  it  possession  of  the  reader^s 
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a  agination  almost  to  the  same  degree  that  it  has  possession  of  the  poet's. 

In  Italy,  Carducci's  fame  has  been  well  and  widely  established  ever 
ncc  the  publication,  in  1873,  of  his  'New  Rhymes'  {^ Rime  Nuove')^  his 
revious  fugitive  poems  and  the  earlier  volumes  of  *Levia  Gravia'  and 
Iambics  and  Epodes '  having  been  little  noticed  outside  of  Romagna.  The 
itcrest  and  discussion  aroused  by  the  *  Rime,'  however,  was  as  nothing  to 
bat  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Barbarous 
)des'  (^Odi  Barbare')  in  1877.  I^  t**^se  odes  Carducci  has  established 
metrical  form  which,  if  not  entirely  original  with  himself,  has  at  least 
ever  been  handled  before  with  any  degree  of  success.  He  has  abandoned 
hyme,  and  has  *  reproduced,  by  means  of  combinations  of  Italian  verses, 
he  barbarous  harmonies  which  we  notice  in  Latin  verses  that  are  read  ac- 
ording  to  the  accent '  *  —  according,  that  is,  to  the  grammatical  accent  of 
he  words  instead  of  according  to  the  quantity  which,  with  the  Latins  them- 
elves,  was  given  the  place  of  first  importance.  The  critics  of  Italy  rose 
n  two  phalanxes,  the  one  side  approving  the  experiment  and  applauding 
ts  outcome ;  the  other  condemning  the  Odes  as  being  indeed  barbarities  unfit 
'or  a  civilized  ear,  and  prophesying  dire  results  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
[talian  versification.  For  the  most  part  this  mass  of  criticism  appears  futile, 
IS  dealing  much  with  manner  and  formulas  and  little  with  substance  and 
ipirit.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  literary  mechanism  of  the  'Odi  Bar- 
bare'  by  the  world  at  large  it  is  the  effect  of  the  finished  work  that  is  taken 
nto  consideration  —  what  impression  it  produces,  what  memory  it  leaves; 
md  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Odes  will  come  to  be  recognized, 
[  believe,  as  a  rich  addition  to  our  poetic  heritage.  However  the  instru- 
ment was  put  together  its  notes  answer  with  an  unfailing  and  exquisite  har- 
mony to  the  poet's  thought,  whether  they  murmur  of  spring  sunlight  and 
beauty  as  in  *  Cerilo,'  or  raise  Garibaldi's  name  in  a  hymn  of  patriotism,  or 
swell  into  the  great  symphonic  dirge  that  commemorates  the  death  of  the 
third  Napoleon's  son. 

Just  what  position  will  ultimately  be  assigned  to  Carducci  in  the  liter- 
ary annals  of  the  world,  time  only  can  establish ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
stands  in  much  the  same  category  as  Browning — in  the  category,  that  is,  of 
those  writers  whose  work  endures  because,  above  and  beyond  the  charm  of 
style  it  has  a  spiritual  significance  and  exerts  a  moral  force.     To  a  century 

•Chiarini:    ^  Impressioni  e  Ricordi  di  Giosue  Carducci f  p.  171. 
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of  intellectualism,  Browning  carried  a  message  of  emotionalism  and  spirit 
uality;  to  a  century  concerned  perhaps  too  exclusively  with  the  material  cnd$ 
of  life,  Carducci  proclaims  the  value  of  the  ideal.  In  the  Italian  poet  is 
incarnated  the  very  spirit  of  Rostand's  *  Cyrano ' ;  he,  too,  defies  the  false- 
hoods, the  hypocrisies,  the  prejudices,  the  littlenesses,  which  meet  the  human 
soul  in  its  struggle  towards  truth;  he,  too,  will  iight  to  the  end,  knowing 
that,  according  to  the  world's  standard,  he  will  go  down  vanquished,  but 
knowing  also  that  a  higher  standard  makes  victory  possible  in  death,  and 
triumph  in  defeat.  His  creed  finds  its  summing-up  in  the  closing  lines  of 
his  ringing  sonnet  to  Giuseppe  Parini;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  would 
have  the  latter  inspire  him  Is  indeed  the  spirit  that  pervades  his  whole  work 
and  makes  of  it  a  quickening  power  to  our  dormant  energies  and  aspirations. 

*  Only  thy  gallant  soul  from  thee  I  crave. 
Thine  upright,  dauntless  spirit,  and  the  wrath 
And  scorn  for  littleness,  and  speech  that's  brave. 
I  crave,  and  win ;  thou  pointest  out  my  path, 
Thou  freest  me  —  since  to  have  thy  great  heart, 
A  bitter  life  I  choose,  and  death  apart.' 


THE    STIRRUPS    OF   EROS 
By   Isabella  Howe  Fiske 


^     M     ^HE  clouds,  my  lady?     Nowhere  else  are  such. 


Tourists  have  come  to  this  secluded  spot 
Merely  to  see  them ;  and  today  they  move 
Fresh-come  from  the  October  hills  along 
This  upland  path.     And  we  seem  —  do  we  not? 
Among  them  as  we  ride  along  the  cliflf. 
And  they,  too,  ride  a  gallop  that  seems  slow 
To  our  mid-distance  between  sky  and  vale. 
Rather  they  seem  like  torn  shreds,  as  it  were, 
Of  nature's  draperies,  floating  on  the  breeze  — 
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Heaped  chiffon ;  lengths  of  forest  lace  — 

How  should  I  know  these  terms  that  you  might  use  ? 

Nor  is  it  fitting  for  the  wide  out-doors 

To  be  compared  to  shops  and  factories. 

Yet  silks  and  laces  that  my  lady  wears 

Are  like  this  swaying  birch;  these  flecks  of  sun, 

Even  as  her  speech  to  me  seems  very  like 

These  laughing  streams  —  her  eyes  like  to  these  springs 

So  darkly  clear  and  deep.  —  When  I  would  speak 

In  courtier  language,  I  am  rude,  I  know : 

I  must  remember  I  am  country-bred 

And  am  but  showing  these  my  poor  estates 

Unto  the  mistress  of  fields  far  less  wild 

Who,  while  she  graces  this  our  country-side. 

Spends  her  sojourn  in  my  age-blackened  walls. 

And  by  good  fortune  the  few  promised  days, 

Thanks  to  the  largess  of  October  light. 

Have  grown  to  weeks  —  a  month  to  live  upon 

In  after  days;  in  all  my  after  life. — 

Not  like  my  acres  are  to  yours,  fair-kept, 

My  only  gardens  are  the  heather-hills. 

My  only  lawns,  the  natural  river-slope; 

My  only  retinue  the  country-folk, 

Whose  love  is  ready  as  a  courtier's  speech.  — 

You  like  it  best  so  ?     So  I  dared  to  hope. 

It's  like  your  graciousness.     My  horse's  name  ? 

I  call  him  Centaur — so  are  wc  at  one. 

I  know  I  take  some  of  his  purer  joy 

In  out-door  nature  when  we  share  the  sun 

And  hope  to  lend  him,  too,  the  human  way 

Of  doubling  joy  by  knowing  it  is  joy. 

A  young  horse  ?     No ;  though  that  is  often  thought. 

He  was  a  colt  when  I,  a  boy  of  ten. 

Pastured  with  him  along  the  river-bank, 

To  the  remonstrance  of  the  folk,  who  said 

Only  the  parish  children  were  so  bred. 
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My  wiser  parents  cared  not.     Our  crest  bears 

The  figure  of  a  Centaur ;  but  at  first 

The  name  of  Centaur  seemed  an  ill-apt  one, 

They  tell  me,  for  the  long-limbed,  striding  beast 

Short-stirruped  for  the  child  who  sped  him  on. 

And  yet  it  had  its  meaning  even  then 

That  has  grown ;  constant  with  the  passing  years. 

Your  mount  is  good,  you  say  ?     Our  country's  famed 

For  horses,  and  of  these  he's  called  the  best, 

Winner  of  many  a  ribbon,  as  he  knows. 

Mild  to  a  lady's  touch,  but  otherwise 

A  trifle  tricky  —  human  is  he  not? 

Better  than  Centaur?  say  you  with  surprise? 

Oh,  as  for  that,  he  needs  to  win  no  prize 

Nor  will  he  let  another  mount  his  back  — 

He  is  the  best  for  me ;  it's  that  we  love 

Each  one  the  other,  and  that  is  enough.  — 

My  lady,  let  me  tell  the  love  I  know 

He  has  for  me.     'Tis  better  than  a  dog's 

That  makes  one  half  uneasy,  now  and  then. 

With  the  poor  creature's  restless,  striving  way 

To  understand  his  master's  errant  moods. 

My  horse's  mute  content  I  always  have. 

It's  more  as  if  he  understood  beyond 

A  friend's  power  in  a  way  so  near  divine 

That  it  could  brook  the  human  restlessness 

In  wiser  faith.     No  problem  have  I  known 

But  has  been  solved  —  or  fought  with  at  the  least. 

On  Centaur's  back.  — 

—  The  instincts  of  my  horse 
Hold  more  of  insight  than  a  conscious  sense 
Whose  very  sympathy  sometimes  intrudes. 
Faithfully  guardian,  he  has  warded  of{ 
Bodily  illness,  spiritual  defeat. 
Made  rhythmic  joy  of  the  awakening 
From  youth  to  manhood  —  in  its  doubts  and  fears 
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And  mysteries  and  news,  and  thoughts  and  loves.  — 

So,  too,  my  lady,  I  would  wish  to  love. 

Instinctively,  so  one  in  impulses 

That  words  were,  after  all,  a  second  thought: 

Not  ever  knowing  speech  of  one  to  hurt 

The  other's  silence,  or  the  other's  voice 

To  mar  the  casual  muteness  of  the  heart. 

Divine  of  instinct,  and  exultant-proud 

To  bear  and  to  be  borne  —  along  the  heights ; 

To  hear  the  least  wood-sounds  beside  the  path 

Of  life  together,  yet  nowise  to  hurt 

God's  other  creatures;  to  see  March  and  June 

Winter  and  Indian  Summer,  side  by  side. 

Alone  together;  all  the  creature's  power 

Ruled  by  the  spirit's  guidance. —  Dare  I  speak? 

You  ride  the  closer  to  me  —  oh,  my  love. 

Thus  do  I  love  you  —  see,  and  Centaur  pleads, 

Even  his  dumbness  eloquent  for  me  — 

Oh,  the  white  coolness  of  your  answering  touch ! 

And  your  eyes  eloquent  in  wordless  speech, 

And  one  word  eloquent  of  all  the  rest, 

My  lady,  as  your  hand  in  mine  we  ride ! 


PULSE  IN  VERBAL  RHYTHM 
By  Mary  Hallock-Greenewalt 

A  GREAT  poet  and  at  the  same  time  great  musician  has  shown 
by  scientific  analysis  that  poetry  is  such  things  as  music  is 
made  of.  Accent,  rhythm,  tone-color,  intensity,  and  pitch, 
all  are  present  in  spoken  verse.  Some  of  them,  as  every 
musician  knows,  can  be  measured  by  mathematical  accuracy; 
some  of  them  cannot.  One  species  of  accurate  measure,  far 
reaching  in  its  meaning,  escaped  Mr.  Lanier's  attention. 
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Simply,  trenchantly,  this  poet,  musician,  scientist  proved  his  points ;  the 
firmest  lightest  stroke  settling  once  and  for  all  the  fact  that  verbal  rhythm 
is  bred  of  quantity,  not  bom  of  accent.  Regular  time  dimensions  measured 
as  by  the  clock  stand  at  the  root  of  verbal  rhythm  just  as  they  are  the 
life  and  breath  of  music.  For  why  then  should  pauses  within  and  without 
the  lines  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  rhythmic  form?  Accent  cannot  exist 
where  sounds  are  not.  Silence  can  supply  nothing  but  time.  This  way  he 
arrives  at  a  signal  truth,  holding  within  itself  the  proof  that  the  most  ex- 
alted poetic  workmanship  stands  with  its  '  feet '  on  a  Mother  Goose  floor. 
All  that  we  may  say  of  the  quantitive  rhythm  of  a  nursery  rhyme  will  be 
found  equally  true  of  the  iambics  of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse. 

In  reciting  '  Jack  and  Jill '  then,  or  '  Mother  Hubbard,*  or  *  Mary, 
Mary,  Quite  Contrary,'  the  same  amount  of  time  measured  as  by  the  clod^ 
elapses  between  every  pair  of  syllables  pointed  to  as  vital  to  the  rhythm. 
Prosodists  have  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  accent  in  verse  really  is.  A  sylla- 
ble may  be  raised  above  its  fellows  by  alliteration,  intensity,  tone-color, 
pitch,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways  used  similarly  in  music  to  bring  out  a 
note. 

In  Jack  and  Jill  no  one  will  deny  that  these  syllables  are : 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

*  * 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

No  demonstration  is  needed  to  show  that  at  discretion  each  unit  of  time 
between  these  accented  syllables  may  be  made  faster  or  slower  at  will. 

In  music  this  shifting  of  the  tempo  is  the  spice  of  interpretation.  One 
who  inclines  his  attention  to  the  pianola  has  told  me  that  change  in  the 
tempo  lever  alone  made  expression;  whereas  change  in  the  intensity  lever 
alone  did  not.  At  one  moment  we  may  feel  like  humming  a  few  bars  of  a 
Brahms  Rhapsody  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six  beats  to  the  minute,  again  at 
eighty  and  again  at  eighty-eight  in  whatever  motion  may  best  fill  the  mood 
of  the  moment. 

These  time  rates  are  mathematically  gaugeable  by  an  instrument  in 
universal  use  among  musicians  called  the  metronome.     And  just  as  a  por- 
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trait  magnified  to  gigantic  proportions  destroys  the  likeness,  just  so  are  the 
time  variations  which  can  uphold  the  feeling  and  not  distort  the  form  con- 
fined in  music  to  certain  well  defined  limits. 

Strangely  enough  the  quantities  of  verse  sound  natural  only  when 
uttered  within  these  same  circumscribed  time  rates.  No  elocutionist  will 
deny  that  different  interpretations  require  a  varying  energy  of  word  emis- 
sion. Or  that  to  linger  over  a  verse  of  sentiment  is  as  natural  as  to  pass 
quickly  over  the  words  of  an  energetic  and  angry  dismissal.  Because  a 
metronome  is  not  in  more  universal  use  the  second  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock 
will  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose  of  illustration. 

Recited  at  a  '  second '  rate  Jack  and  Jill  will  be  found  an  old  friend, 
possible  and  natural.  With  this  rate  doubled,  however,  with  two  quanti- 
ties occupying  the  time  space  of  one  before  an  objection  at  once  appears. 
Only  the  more  or  less  nimble  tongue  can  voice  the  syllables  so  fast.  A  little 
faster  and  the  speed  strikes  the  reciter  dumb.  A  syllable  is  a  tone.  As  a 
syllable-making  implement  the  tongue  is  the  least  nimble  of  musical  in- 
struments. Whereas  in  pianism  the  necessity  is  not  unusual  for  playing 
fourteen  to  sixteen  notes  a  second,  the  utmost  that  a  tongue  can  do  in  that 
line,  and  that  for  only  a  minute,  is  to  reach  eight  syllables  in  the  same  time. 
Clearly  time  is  necessary  to  verse.  Too  much  of  it  is  disastrous. 
Uttered  at  the  rate  of  fifty  quantities  a  minute  an  impossible  drone  meets 
the  ear.  One  hundred  and  twenty  quantities  a  minute,  whether  the  quan- 
tity be  composed  of  three  or  four  syllables,  is  unnaturally  fast;  so  that, 
roughly  speaking,  the  limit  of  speed  at  which  verbal  quantities  are  possible 
stands  at  a  time  rate  of  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  beats  to  the  minute. 
Just  this  is  true  of  musical  rhythms.  Just  this  scope  of  beat  confronts  the 
physician  when  he  feels  the  normal  pulse. 

Some  statements  of  the  oldest  reporter  of  the  Senate  (See  '  Dr.  North 
and  His  Friends,'  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell)  confirm  this  testimony  of  a  time- 
measuring  instrument.     He  says: 

'  Speech  at  the  rate  of  three  syllables  a  second  is  slow ;  below  that  num- 
ber wearisome  to  listen  to.  The  fastest  talkers  in  the  Senate  reach  a  speed 
of  four  and  a  half  syllables  a  second.  For  a  single  minute,  uneducated 
Irish  women  and  negroes  excited  on  the  witness  stand  can  reach  a  speed  of 
eight  syllables  a  second.' 

Slower  than  one  quantity,  three  syllables  or  their  value  a  second,  verse 
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is  wearisome  to  listen  to;  in  double-quick  time,  unusual  and  rare,  if  not 
impossible,  a  rate  of  beat  synchronous  with  the  hearths  considered  in  its 
cycle  of  daily  unpathologic  variation. 

The  comparison  is  fraught  with  meaning.  The  idea  that  inward  beat 
not  only  suggests  but  interprets  the  outward  extemalization  furnishes  the 
one  possible  solution  to  many  a  verbal  riddle. 

To  that  most  practical  of  rhythmists,  the  pianist,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  world  how  the  written  words  of  a  verse  quite  by  them- 
selves suggest  orderly  rhythm  to  the  reader.  What  is  it  in  Jack  and  Jill 
which  makes  the  word  *  water '  suddenly  demand  the  time  taken  by  four  syl- 
lables before?  In  asking  for  a  glass  of  water  the  word  is  certainly  more  con- 
cisely uttered,  even  if  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  it  were  not  pronounced 
'  watter.'  'After '  in  the  fourth  line  is  different  in  length  from  '  after '  in 
'After  the  Ball.' 

Take  also  the  following  primitive  verse  from  Gummere's  '  The  Begin- 
nings of  Poetry,'  more  useful  than  pretty  in  this  connection.  How  from 
the  punctuation  can  the  quantities  be  determined  as  the  bar  lines  undoubtedly 
indicate  them? 

Nine  are  washing  the  |  lye 

Nine.     I  I 

Nine  are  washing  it. 

Nine  are  rubbing  it, 

Pretty  Marion  |  in  the  shade. 

Pretty  Marion,  |  | 

Let  us  to  the  |  fountain  go.  | 

By  what  verbal  logic  does  the  preposition  *  in '  receive  an  accent  in  the 
fifth  line  ?  Does  anything  in  the  page  mark  the  spot  where  illogical  accent 
marks  the  rhythmic  limits?  And,  generally  speaking,  what  denotes  the 
place  where  change  from  iambus  to  anapest  fugitively  occurs?  So  prac- 
tical as  the  musician  the  poet  has  not  been. 

Rhythm  is  time  bounded  regularly.  In  the  insect's  call  it  is  the  fall  of 
the  chirp,  chirp,  chirp  which  measures  off  the  time;  in  poetry  and  music 
It  is  the  regularly  recurring  accent. 

Sometimes  the  divisions  of  time  are  quite  unornamented.  Such  a 
rhythm  is  that  of  the  Long  Meter  Doxology,  the  simplest  rhythm,  the 
rhythm  of  the  insect's  chirp.     Sometimes  there  is  the  slightest  possible 
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racery  within  the  dimensions. 

The  introductory  note  which  ushers  in  the  beat  of  a  guinea  hen's 
rackle  marks  this  bird  as  a  master  of  the  iambic  form: 


cack       le,       cack       le,       cack       le. 

From  this  rhythm  to  the  traceries  within  traceries  of  a  Chopin  noc- 
xirne  is  a  long  step  indeed. 

Music  developed  these  rhythmic  possibilities  because  the  musician 
^egan  by  accounting  for  every  fragment  of  time  within  his  spaces,  by 
symbols  invented  for  this  orderly  purpose.  The  poet  failed  to  do  this  and 
:hc  omission  dug  a  grave  for  poetic  rhythm.  In  the  travail  of  workmanship 
:he  rhjTthmic  light  has  paled  and  faded  and  all  but  died.  The  poet  lives 
>nly  because  pulse  beating  within  other  organisms  has  marked  for  them  his 
3rder.  The  suggestion  may  do  something  to  clear  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  quantitive  rhythm  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  prose.  A  tradition  which 
never  could  have  died  had  literature  been  wise  and  learned  from  music. 

Physiologically  speaking,  imagine  the  heart  of  the  living  world  laid 
bare.  Keep  in  mind  the  *  exaltation  of  function '  it  throws  regularly  into 
every  one  of  its  parts,  and  this  on  an  average  of  seventy-six  times  a  minute. 
Conceive  if  you  can  the  force  with  which  it  pumps  a  circuit  of  life  through 
the  butterfly,  through  the  panther,  so  fast,  so  steadily  as  seconds  are  tidced 
by  the  clock.  See  how  recurrently  it  buffets  the  brain.  Is  it  strange  if  with 
tuch  rigorous  instruction  the  heart  should  have  taught  the  head  regular 
recurrence  ? 

Not  only  this.  Pygmy  passageways  simultaneously  check  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  heart,  rudely  distending  the  arterial  walls  at  the  capillary 
juncture.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  this  inhibited  energy  jostles  the  nerves 
to  suggesting  compensating  action  ?  Restricted  freedom  here  also  tortures 
the  body  forward;  in  this  case  to  poetry,  to  music  and  the  dance.  The 
mother  rocks  her  infant  because  regular  motion  is  required  by  her  own 
organism,  not  the  child's.  We  are  rhythmic  because  the  physical  man  de- 
mands it. 

But  the  heart  buffets  the  nervous  system  with  double  blows.  It  says, 
here  is  one  for  you  for  contraction,  here  is  one  for  you  for  expansion.  Does 
the  poet  deal  it  out  similarly  to  the  world?  In  answer  one  has  but  to  para- 
phrase that  *  with  a  lub  dub,  lub  dub,  lub  dub,  every  long  poem  and  nearly 
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every  important  short  poem  in  the  English  language  is  written/    For  what 
is  a  lub  dub  beat  but  a  3/8  rhythm  with  the  middle  1/8  left  out? 

*  As  I  I  wandered  weak  and  weary/ 

'  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I ' 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Between  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  i 
second,  one-third  of  the  whole  heart  beat  or  thereabouts  passes.  The  iamboi 
enters  in  and  out,  just  so,  as  rhythms  go,  by  the  clodc. 

As  to  the  extent  of  3/8  rhythms  listen  to  what  Mr.  Lanier  has  to  say: 

'  I  think  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  esthetics  is  so  curious  as  tbe 
overpowering  passion  for  3-rhythms  as  opposed  to  4-rhythms.  From  the 
beginning  of  English  poetry  with  the  '  Song  of  The  Traveller,'  which  wc 
may  perhaps  refer  to  the  sixth  century,  or,  speaking  within  the  more  cer- 
tain bounds  of  poetic  history,  from  our  father  Caedmon,  —  through  all  the 
wonderful  list  down  to  the  present  day,  every  long  poem  and  nearly  every 
short  poem  in  the  English  language  has  been  written  in  some  form  of 
3-rhythm.' 

A  German  writer  compiles  a  table  of  the  world's  poetry,  draws  a 
hunger  curve  and  a  thirst  curve,  and  asks  why  there  is  so  much  poetry  that 
deals  with  drinking  and  so  little  that  deals  with  eating.  The  former  is 
the  more  spiritual,  to  be  sure,  but  the  stimulus  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  and  makes  more  insistent  the  recurrent  will.  'Out  of  the 
mouth  the  heart  speaketh '  in  no  metaphoric  sense. 

The  ancients  proved  that  there  was  no  time  in  poetry  in  the  usual 
fallacy  fashion.  They  said,  time  must  be  either  past,  present  or  future. 
Admittedly  neither  past  nor  future  time  is.  Present  time  may  be  cither 
divisible  or  indivisible,  against  both  of  which  there  are  objections.  Ther^ 
fore  neither  in  the  broad  nor  narrow  sense  is  there  time.  They  lost  sight  of 
one  fact.  The  time  of  verse  is  remeasured,  remanufactured  at  every  new 
reciting.  Memory  welds  the  parts  into  a  cohesive  picture.  Is  this  time 
portioned  out  similarly  by  different  people  in  different  lands  at  different 
times?  Clearly  so.  The  Frenchman's  verse  is  not  impossible  of  utterance 
to  the  German,  neither  is  the  Swede  debarred  from  the  English  poem.  A 
weary  drone  is  necessary  for  none.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  heart  of  the 
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ntire  animal  world  beats  within  similar  limits."^  From  the  salamander 
:o  man  and  thence  to  the  butterfly  the  heart  is  uniform  in  its  throb  varia- 
ions.  One  perfect  conmiunal  feeling,  one  perfect  conmiunal  sensation. 
[s  it  not  communal  action  which  has  been  held  to  be  at  the  root  of  our 
^ense  of  rhythm  ?t  In  the  study  of  history  on  this  field  of  battle  two  factions 
[lave  pitched  their  tents.  One  army  says,  the  superior  individual  arises, 
the  mass,  the  clan,  the  tribe  imitates  and  as  a  people  progresses.  The  other 
bolds  that  there  is  a  common  soul  within  the  clan,  that  the  products  from 
the  sum  of  the  experiences  of  many  cannot  be  explained  by  products  of  the 
individuars  mind.  So  far  as  communal  rhythm  is  concerned,  imitation  by 
each  individual  of  the  beat  he  feels  within  would  create  a  spontaneous 
generation  of  rhythmic  expression  in  the  mass,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
in  the  beat  which,  being  the  closest  to  them,  all  could  not  help  but  imitate. 
Variations  in  this  beat  are  constantly  present.  Here  also,  '  Of  the  soul  the 
body  form  doth  take.'  Happiness,  exhilaration,  weariness,  all  raise  and 
lower  the  cardiac  rhythm.  By  the  brain  unaided  these  differences  (fifteen 
beats  more  or  less  per  minute)  can  rather  be  felt  than  measured. 

There  is  a  species  of  worm  whose  body  is  a  lantern.  Having  feeling, 
having  will,  it  glows  rhythmically,  and  within  the  time  rate  of  the  general 
zoological  pulse,  as  modified  by  exhilaration  and  lowered  by  repose.  Let 
not  the  humblest  poet  despair.  Some  glow-worm  afar  celebrates  his  every 
measure  with  a  gleam  of  fire. 

*  De  la  Propulsion  du  Sang  Consideree  dans  la  Serie  Animale.    Bull,  de  I'Acad. 
de  Med.,  1840,  VoL  V,  p.  442,  par.  M.  Dubois  (d'Amiens). 
t  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry  —  Gummere. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  TENNYSON'S  *HOLY  GRAIL' 

By  Eugene  Parsons 

FOR  the  symbolism  in  '  The  Holy  Grail/  Tennyson  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Malory's  *  Morte  Darthur,'  Books  xiii.-xvii.     He  also 
owed  something  to  the  Bible  and  to  Bunyan,  and  he  drew  to  some 
extent  on  his  general  reading  of  allegorical  literature. 
While  following  Malory  closely  in  places,  he  was  not  slav- 
ishly dependent  upon  the  old  romancer.     His  own  ingenuity  sup- 
plied many  of  the  details  in  the  allegory  of  this  Idyll.     In  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Palgrave  (written  in  1868)  the  poet  said  he  'rather  piqued  himself 
on  his  originality  of  treatment.' 

The  memoir  by  his  son  affords  but  little  help  In  understanding  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  poem.  Tennyson  is  quoted  (vol.  ii.  p.  90)  as  saying: 
' "  The  Holy  Grail "  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  my  poems.  I  have 
expressed  there  my  strong  feeling  as  to  the  Reality  of  the  Unseen.  The 
end,  when  the  king  speaks  of  his  work  and  of  his  visions,  Is  Intended  to  be 
the  summing  up  of  all  In  the  highest  note  by  the  highest  of  human  men. 
These  three  lines  In  Arthur's  speech  are  the  (spiritually)  central  lines  of 
the"IdyUs'':-^ 

"  In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision." ' 

In  January,  1869,  ^^  Bradleys  were  visiting  at  Farrlngford;  and  the 
poet  read  *  The  Holy  Grail '  to  them,  '  explaining  the  realism  and  symbol- 
ism»'  as  Mrs.  Tennyson  recorded  In  her  journal.  '  He  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  five  visions  of  the  Grail,  as  seen  by  the  Holy  Nun,  Sir 
Galahad,  Sir  Percivale,  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Bors,  according  to  their  different, 
their  own  peculiar  natures  and  circumstances,  and  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  their  Christianity.  He  dwelt  on  the  mystical  treatment  of  every 
part  of  his  subject,  and  said  the  key  is  to  be  found  In  a  careful  reading  of 
Sir  Percivale*s  vision  and  subsequent  fall  and  nineteenth-century  tempta- 
tions.* 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  quest  for  the  Grail  tjrpifies  the 
struggle  after  Ideal  nobleness.     As  an  English  writer  puts  It,  Tennyson 

(86) 
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made  the  quest  of  the  knights  for  the  sacred  cup  emblematic  of  that  God- 
leeking  which  ought  to  form  the  pursuit  of  every  Christian  soul.*  They 
succeed  in  proportion  to  their  fitness.  Most  of  them  have  too  much  of 
^arth  in  their  natures  to  get  far  up  the  spiritual  heights.  Only  to  the  pure 
n  heart  is  the  heavenly  vision  and  the  transport  divine.  Holiness  is  a  pre- 
"cquisite,  and  herein  nearly  all  of  the  knights  were  lacking.  Hence  they 
Failed ;  while  Galahad,  Percivale,  and  Percivale's  sister,  having  most  of  the 
j;odlIke  qualities  in  them,  succeeded.  Sir  Bors  also  sees  the  Grail,  and 
Lancelot  almost  achieves  it. 

*  But  if,  indeed,  there  came  a  sign  from  heaven, 
Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale, 
For  these  have  seen  according  to  their  sight.' 

The  others  are  blind  to  holy  things,  and  the  quest  is  not  for  them. 

The  Grail,  according  to  the  old  legends,  was  the  cup  or  dish  used  at 
the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples.  This  cup,  containing  some 
of  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  was  taken  to  Britain  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
It  has  its  counterpart  in  the  healing  cup  of  Celtic  stories.  Magical  virtues 
are  attributed  to  it.  Its  home  for  some  time  is  Glastonbury,  where  Joseph 
built  the  first  Christian  church  in  England.  Then  come  the  heathen  from 
over  seas,  and  the  land  is  vexed  and  troubled  with  war  and  plundering. 
So  the  Grail  mysteriously  disappears.  When  peace  is  restored  in  Arthur's 
reign,  it  is  seen  again,  first  by  the  holy  nun,  Percivale's  sister,  who  charges 
Galahad  to  seek  it.  Then  the  company  of  knights,  sitting  at  banquet  in 
die  king's  great  hall  one  summer  night,  behold  a  wondrous  apparition. 
The  brightness  comes  and  goes,  and  they  all  vow  to  ride  forth  in  quest  of  it. 
Galahad  alone  sees  the  Holy  Thing.  To  the  rest  of  them  it  is  veiled  in  a 
luminous  cloud ;  but,  fired  with  a  mystical  madness,  they  set  out  to  seek  and 
find  it,  if  they  may. 

The  king,  who  is  a  practical  man,  realizes  that  their  departure  means 
a  great  loss  to  him.  The  vision  is  a  '  sign  to  maim '  the  order  of  knights, 
leading  them  astray  on  a  vain  quest.  He  has  renewed  proof  that  his 
knights  are  fantastical ;  but,  having  sworn,  they  go  their  way,  leaving  human 
wrongs  to  right  themselves. 

So  far  the  poem  is  easy  enough  reading,  with  the  exception  of  one  point, 
*  The  Siege  perilous.'     According  to  Littledale,  this  mystic  chair  symbolizes 
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the  temptations  of  sense.  Elsdale  interprets  it  as  '  the  chair  of  knowledge.' 
Henceforth  the  narrative  is  by  no  means  clear  sailing.  No  little  Btudj  a 
needed  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  in  some  of  the  descriptions. 

At  the  begiiming  of  his  quest,  Percivale  is  filled  with  high  hope, 

'  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  appeared  so  blue,  nor  earth  so  green.* 

Then,  remembering  all  the  evil  he  had  spoken,  thought,  and  done,  he 
is  in  doubt.  Anon  he  finds  himself  '  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns,'  and 
'  thirsty  even  unto  death.' 

'And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my  thirst 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then  a  brook. 
With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping  white 
Play'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave. 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye ;  and  o'er  the  brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,  and  on  the  lawns.     '*  I  will  rest  here," 
I  said,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  Quest " ; 
But  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
And  thirsting,  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns.' 

The  allegory  here  is  not  altogether  plain.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
the  '  land  of  sand  and  thorns '  is  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  The  Fathen 
used  to  express  the  idea  in  the  more  prosaic  phrase,  '  the  beggarly  elements 
of  the  world.'  The  '  deep  lawns '  and  orchard  may  symbolize  sensual  pleas- 
ures, fleshly  appetites,  which  afford  in  the  end  no  genuine  satisfaction.  The 
brook  dangerous,  but  tempting,  is  the  stream  of  sinful  indulgence. 

Another  vision  greets  the  knight,  or  rather  another  experience :  — 

*And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning ;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she  sat. 
And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innocent, 
And  all  her  bearing  gracious;  and  she  rose 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Rest  here  ";  but  when  I  touch'd  her,  lol  she,  too, 
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Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed, 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe ;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone.' 

The  emptiness  of  earthly  love,  home-life,  wife  and  children,  from 
ixc  ascetic  point  of  view,  is  here  set  forth,  in  comparison  with  spiritual 
>iirity  and  attainment  of  the  Quest.  Sex  relations,  whether  marital  or  not, 
x>n8tituted  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success  in  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  knight  rides  on  with  an  unsatisfied  and  ever-growing  thirst,  and 
pirhat  he  sees  the  poet  describes  in  felicitous  emblems :  — 

*  Then  flashed  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  world. 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the  field. 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing,  and  fell  down 
Before  it;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail. 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking,  and  fell  down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
"  The  sun  Is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold 
About  a  casque  all  jewels;  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armor  jewell'd  everywhere : 
And  on  the  splendor  came,  flashing  me  blind ; 
And  seem'd  to  me  the  Lord  of  all  the  world. 
Being  so  huge.     But  when  I  thought  he  meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  I  he,  too, 
OpenM  his  arms  to  embrace  me  as  he  came. 
And  up  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he,  too. 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 
And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns.' 

The  *  yellow  gleam '  Is  gold,  the  infatuation  for  riches  that  possesses 
mortals,  even  the  humblest,  —  *the  plowman'  and  *the  milkmaid.'  The 
acccMnpaniment  of  wealth  is  outward  splendor,  whose  fascination  dazzles 
for  a  while  and  attracts.  But  wealth  and  show,  even  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  are  unsatisfying,  mere  illusions,  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  enthu- 
siast* 
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The  knight  rides  on,  disappointed  and  unhappy.  He  has  not  yet  had 
enough  of  earthly  things.     Another  dream  allures  him  forward:  — 

'And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill, 
And  on  the  top,  a  city  wall'd :  the  spires 
Prick'd  with  incredible  pinnacles  into  heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd;  and  these 
Cried  to  me  climbing,  **  Welcome,  Percivale  1 
Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among  men  1 " 
And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  top 
No  man,  nor  any  voice.     And  thence  I  past 
Far  thro'  a  ruinous  city,  and  I  saw 
That  man  had  once  dwelt  there;  but  there  I  found 
Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 
"  Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 
"  That  so  cried  out  upon  me  ?  "  and  he  had 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp'd, 
"Whence  and  what  art  thou?"  and  even  as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dust,  and  disappeared,  and  I 
Was  left  alone  once  more,  and  cried  in  grief, 
"  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust." ' 

The  '  city  wall'd,'  with  wondrous  pinnacles,  stands  for  exdusiveness, 
aristocratic  ambition,  pride  of  place.  The  pursuit  of  lofty  station,  of 
glittering  prizes,  —  this,  too,  is  vanity.  The  'ruinous  city'  points  the 
moral  that  the  fame  of  glorious  achievements,  of  material  greatness,  is  per- 
ishing and  transitory. 

Leaving  behind  the  vanities  and  illusions  of  earth,  the  fancied  enjo]f^ 
ment  of  pleasure,  domestic  bliss,  gold,  feudal  magnificence,  and  glory,  the 
knight  comes  to  a  recluse,  who  slakes  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  life. 

*And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale. 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the  vale 
Was  lowest,  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 
To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he  said: 

*  **  O  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility. 
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The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all." ' 

The  holy  hermit  stands  for  the  religious  life  or  the  contemplative  ideal, 
—  the  seeking  for  the  peace  of  God  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  Here 
is  reality,  in  contrast  with  worldly  'phantoms.'  A  humble  and  contrite 
spirit  Percivale  lacks,  so  he  sees  not  what  the  pure  Galahad  sees. 

'And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 

The  holy  elements  alone ;  but  he, 

"  Saw  ye  no  more?     I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail, 

The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine; 

I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 

That  smote  itself  into  the  bread,  and  went." ' 

With  Galahad  the  search  for  the  Divine  is  successful;  and  he  prom- 
ises that  Percivale,  too,  shall  see  the  vision  at  his  departure  from  earth  to 
*  the  celestial  city,'  the  New  Jerusalem  on  high.  Toward  evening  the  two 
go  from  the  vale  to  a  steep  hill,  the  mount  of  aspiration  difficult  to  climb, 
whereon  storms  disturb  the  serene  contemplation  of  eternal  truth. 

'And  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell, 
Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
Not  to  be  crost,  save  that  some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea.' 

'The  black  swamp,'  says  Littledale,  in  his  'Essays  on  Idylls  of  the 
King,'  'seems  to  be  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  "which  is  as  dark  as  pitch.  .  .  .  Now  I  said  in  my 
dream,"  says  Bunyan,  "that  at  the  end  of  this  valley  lay  blood,  bones, 
ashes,  and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  even  of  Pilgrims,  who  had  gone  that 
way  formerly."'  The  'ancient  king'  is  perhaps  David,  and  'the  great 
Sea '  is  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  Galahad  goes  hence  like  another  Elijah, 
his  companion  knows  the  veil  is  withdrawn;  for  he  sees  the  Holy  Vessel, 
'  redder  than  any  rose,'  hanging  over  Galahad's  head. 

The  description  of  Lancelot's  quest  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  poetry.  His 
sinful  love  is  '  a  lion  in  the  way.'     In  his  wanderings  he  comes  to  the  sea, 
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which  is  swept  by  a  fierce  blast: 

'And  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  swayM  a  boat, 

Half-swallow'd  in  it,  anchored  with  a  chain; 

And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 

*'I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself, 

And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin/' 

I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 

Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep. 

And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the  stars; 

And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 

I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 

And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up, 

Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 

A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock, 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 

And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  I  there  was  none 

Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 

That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 

There  drew  my  sword.    With  sudden-flaring  manes 

Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 

Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between; 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard  a  voice, 

"  Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt,  the  beasts 

Will  tear  thee  piecemeal."    Then  with  violence 

The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand,  and  fell. 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past; 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 

No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 

Or  shield  of  knight;  only  the  rounded  moon 

Through  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard. 

Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower 

To  the  eastward :  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  steps 
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With  pain :  as  in  a  dream  I  seemM  to  climb 
Forever:  at  the  last  I  reachM  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
"  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail." 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essayM  the  door; 
It  gave;  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-hcatcd  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away — ■ 
O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  paird  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw ;.  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 
And  cover'd ;  and  this  Quest  was  not  for  me.' 

The  boat,  'anchor'd  with  a  chain,'  is  the  ship  of  Faith,  of  which 
Malory  speaks  in  '  Morte  Darthur,'  Book  xvii.  2 :  '  Thou  man  which  shall 
enter  into  this  ship,  beware  thou  be  in  steadfast  belief,  for  I  am  Faith.'  The 
*  dreary  deep '  is  the  sea  of  Doubt. 

Tennyson,  in  his  '  Prefatory  Sonnet  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  ' 
(1877),  uses  a  similar  expression,  —  *In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs 
of  Doubt.' 

The  '  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock '  is  the  Church,  within  whose  holy 
of  holies  is  the  Grail,  or  Eucharist.  It  suggests  the  passage  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
—  *  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.' 

The  lions  at  the  entrance  are  the  animalistic  passions  in  man,  in  sub- 
duing which  weapons  and  physical  powers  avail  not.  The  heat  which  over- 
comes him  when  he  tries  the  door  to  the  chambers  of  purity  is  the  purifying 
fire.    The  language  recalls  Dan.  vi.  10;  also  iv.  19. 

The  sublime  imagery  in  the  line  'Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and 
wings  and  eyes,'  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  description  of  the  vision 
in  Ezek.  i.  4  et  seq. 

The  king  is  a  practical  man,  who  yet  has  his  visions  (as  did  the  poet 
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himself) ;  but  he  allows  them  not  to  divert  him  from  his  daily  tasks.  The 
lines  telling  of  his  trance  experience,  at  the  close  of  the  poem»  find  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  in  *In  Memoriam/  xcv.,  and  in  *The  Ancient  Sage': 

*  For  more  than  once  when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed. 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  Heaven.     I  touched  my  limbs,  the  limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade  of  doubt, 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd  with  ours 
Were  Sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable  in  words. 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world.' 


JAPANESE    POETRY    AGAIN 
By  Elizabeth  Balch 

IN  considering  Japanese  poetry  in  further  detail,  we  may  say  that  as 
nearly  all  writers  point  out  and  as  anyone  who  reads  for  himself 
soon  observes,  it  falls  into  two  categories,  poems  partly  dependent 
upon  some  human  sentiment  for  their  interest,  and  poems  which 
consist  merely  in  objective  little  sketches  of  nature.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  former.  As  we  have  seen,  the  emotional  themes  with 
which  they  deal  are  limited,  but  we  find  that  what  remains  rings  true.  What 
is  terrible,  repulsive,  or  agitating  has  no  place,  but  all  the  simple,  tender 
emotions  of  life  find  free  expression.  The  favorite  theme,  and  at  first  it 
seems  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so,  is  love.  But  when  we  consider  what  a 
subordinate  part  it  plays  in  prose  literature  it  becomes  surprising.  No  one 
can  know  even  a  little  of  the  Japanese  without  realizing  that  their  ideas  of 
life,  of  death  and  of  nearly  all  relations  whether  human  or  divine,  are  won- 
derfully different  from  our  own,  and  no  one  can  live  even  a  few  months 
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iinong  them  without  feeling  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  western  mind 
to  grasp  conceptions  so  unfamiliar.     Broadly  speaking  all  Christendom, 
pehich  now  includes  not  only  Europe,  but  the  two  Western  continents,  Aus- 
tralia! New  Zealand,  Southern  Africa,  and  Northern  Asia,  profess  in  com- 
mon a  few  great  principles,  belief  in  a  just  and  loving  God,  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, in  a  certain  degree  of  direct  responsibility,  for  oppression,  sin, 
and  needless  suffering,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  in  the  whole  human 
family.     One  other  principle  which  is  to  us  so  much  a  commonplace  of 
European  thought  that  we  never  question  it  is  that  a  man  should  when  he 
marries  forsake  his  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife.     These  con- 
ceptions are  shared  by  a  group  of  nations  which  as  we  see  at  a  glance  con- 
stitute the  white  race  in  contradistinction  to  all  others.     In  a  critical  mo- 
ment Japan  was  politically  with  us,  but  she  is  yet  not  of  us ;  in  her  conception 
of  truth  and  of  mercy,  she  is  still  of  Asia  not  of  Europe.     Doubtless  in 
many  respects  her  civilization  is  finer  than  our  own  and  her  philosophy  more 
broad,  more  human,  than  many  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  but  the  state, 
the  family,  religion,  rest  on  a  different  basis.     The  national  religion  recog- 
nizes no  will  higher  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  family  except  that  of  the 
Emperor,  the  divine  head  of  the  state,  and  offers  practically  no  ethical  teach- 
ing, beyond  the  sole,  supreme  duty  of  the  child  to  the  parent.     Thus  the 
whole  Western  conception  of  love  and  marriage  seems  to  the  Japanese  Im- 
moral, for  it  cuts  away  the  very  foundation  of  his  creed,  and  thus  love 
comes  to  hold  a  very  different  place  in  Japanese  literature  from  that  which 
it  occupies  in  the  literature  of  Europe.     A  married  woman's  love  may  be 
all  her  husband's,  but  her  duties  are  as  much  due  to  his  parents  and  his  Gods 
as  to  himself.     Of  other  interests  she  seems  to  have  few  or  none.     A  young 
girl  may  perhaps  dream  of  a  future  Prince  Charming,  but  an  early  marriage 
is  arranged  for  her  by  her  parents,  and  her  whole  devotion  is  before  the 
wedding  due  to  her  own  parents,  and  ever  after  to  those  of  her  husband. 
Japanese  wives  appear  to  be  most  happy.     Their  gentle  devotion,  sweet 
docility  and  purity  are  dwelt  on  by  all  who  know  them.     Happy  is  the 
family  which  has  no  history,  and  the  normal  life  of  the  Japanese  woman 
supplies  little  material  for  an  exciting  tale.     Thus  in  the  Japanese  novel 
and  drama,  love  is  always  subordinate  to  loyalty,  revenge,  adventure.     Mr. 
Heara  tells  us  that  the  European  novel,  with  its  constant  preoccupation 
with  love  as  a  theme,  is  both  strange  and  repellant  to  the  Japanese.     When, 
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however,  we  reflect  upon  our  greatest  dramas  and  poems  we  find  that  knre 
is  not  always  the  predominant  note,  the  'Antigone,'  'Macbeth,'  'King 
Lear,'  *  Hamlet,'  *  Tartuffe ' ;  even  our  greatest  poems,  the  *  Iliad,'  the  *  Di- 
vine Comedy,' '  Paradise  Lost,'  depend  largely  for  their  interest  upon  other 
emotions.  But  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  novel  in  which  the  love  of  man  and 
woman  is  not  the  central  theme.  In  Japanese  literature  the  reverse  is  true. 
It  is  the  poet  not  the  novelist  who  makes  love  his  theme.  It  is  true  diat 
many  different  sentiments  are  expressed,  homesickness,  grief,  deep  melan- 
choly even,  but  usually  the  tone  is  pensive  and  the  poet  prefers  to  dwell 
impersonally  upon  parting,  estrangement,  bereavement,  the  bitterness  of 
exile,  revelry,  tender  regret,  even  when  making  an  open  or  hidden  allusion 
to  the  love  of  man  and  woman.  In  the  '  Kokinshifu '  or  '  Odes  Ancient  and 
Modem'  the  poems  are  arranged  under  different  headings.  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter,  Congratulations,  Parting,  Traveling,  Acrostics, 
Elegies,  Conceits,  while  Love  is  subdivided  into  five  parts,  beginning  with 
Love  Unconfessed  and  ending  with  Love  Unrequitted  and  Forgotten, 
which  seems  somewhat  puerile. 

But  what  distinguishes  most  of  this  love  poetry  from  that  of  other 
races  is  the  constant  intertwining  with  it  at  every  turn  of  the  love  of  Nature. 
Nearly  always  some  vivid  little  out-of-doors  picture  is  used  to  suggest  or 
intensify  the  emotion.  This  is  true  of  the  expression  of  all  feeling  in  Jap- 
anese poetry,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  which  element  is  subordinated  to 
the  other,  which  is  the  song  and  which  the  accompaniment.  Sometimes  the 
sentiment  seems  to  be  introduced  merely  to  give  accent  to  the  picture,  somt- 
times  the  picture  merely  affords  a  background  to  the  sentiment. 

*  Before  the  wind  of  spring 
Has  tangled  the  fine  threads 
Of  the  green  willow 
Now,  I  would  show  it 
To  my  love.' 

'  My  days  pass  in  longing. 
And  my  heart  melts 
Like  the  hoar-frost 
On  the  water  plants 
When  spring  has  come.' 
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We  might  exclaim  with  Hazlitt,  when  he  first  met  G>leridge  and 
beard  him  say  to  Wordsworth  'how  beautifully  the  sun  sets  on  yonder 
green  bank,'  *  with  what  eyes  these  poets  see  things/  And  there  is  no  af- 
fectation of  enjoyment  of  the  willow  threads,  the  snow  on  the  plum  blos- 
soinSy  or  the  rippling  wistaria. 

'  On  the  plum  blossoms, 
Thick  fell  the  snow 
I  wished  to  gather  some 
To  show  to  thee 
But  it  melted  in  my  hands/ 

*  The  rippling  wistaria 
That  I  planted  by  my  house 
As  a  memento 
Of  thee  whom  I  love 
Is  at  length  in  blossom.' 

Sometimes  the  allusion  to  love  is  so  hidden  as  to  be  unsuspected  with- 
out conunentary. 

'  Never  dare  I  to  take  my  way  through  the  grass  in  Autumn : 
Should  I  tread  upon  insect  voices — what  would  my  feelings  be  I ' 

This  little  poem  would  surely  seem  to  imply  some  such  fanciful  sympathy 
with  the  small  insect  world  as  we  find  in  Leigh  Hunt's 

'  Gay  little  vaulter  in  the  summer  grass 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June.' 

Doubtless  such  allusions  often  quite  escape  us  and  we  do  not  even  suspect 
any  sous  entendre  in  the  little  verse. 

The  allusion  is  often  very  subtle  and  the  sentiment  of  necessity  merges 
indistinguishably  into  others  such  as  bereavement,  regret,  sorrow  at  the 
change  of  seasons. 

Poems  on  bereavement  are  frequent.  The  poem  inunediately  below 
is  a  stanza  on  the  death  of  a  child. 

'  So  young,  so  young  I  he  cannot  know  the  way : 
On  Hades'  porter  I'll  a  bribe  bestow, 
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That  on  his  shoulders  the  dear  infant  may 
Be  safely  carried  to  the  realms  below.' 

A  mother's  remembrance 

*  Sweet  and  clear  in  the  night,  the  voice  of  a  boy  at  study 
Reading  out  of  a  book.     ...     I  also  once  had  a  boy/ 

MEMORY    IN    SPRING 

'  She  who,  departing  hence,  left  to  the  flowers  of  the  plum  tree, 
Blooming  beside  our  eaves,  the  charm  of  her  youth  and  beauty 
And  maiden  pureness  of  heart,  to  quicken  their  flush  and  fragrance, — 
Ah  I  where  does  she  dwell  today,  our  dear  little  vanished  sister.' 

*  I  sought  in  the  place  of  graves  the  tomb  of  my  vanished  friend : 
From  ancient  cedars  above  there  rippled  a  wild  dove's  cry.' 

*  The  light  of  the  moon  that  plays  on  the  water  I  pour  for  the  dead, 
Differs  nothing  at  all  from  the  moonlight  of  other  years.' 

These  emotional  poems  are  sometimes  brief,  disconnected,  and  quite  with- 
out allusion  to  nature,  but  some  of  them  are  far  more  pathetic  than  the 
longer  formal  poems,  especially  so  is  one  translated  by  Mr.  Hearn.  It  b 
but  the  exclamation  of  a  childless  mother  shivering  in  the  desolate  wind, 
which  pours  through  the  holes  torn  in  the  outer  house  screens,  by  the  tiny 
fingers  of  her  dead  baby. 

*Oh,  body-piercing  wind!  —  that  work  of  little  fingers  in  the  shojil' 

This,  Mr.  Hearn  tells  us,  refers  to  the  use  of  butterflies  as  the  symbol  of  a 
happy  marriage  and  to  the  consequent  custom  of  sending  paper  butterflies 
with  wedding  presents : 

*  Two  butterflies  1     Last  year  my  dear  wife  died.' 

A  very  great  number  of  poems  depend  upon  a  sort  of  *  linguistic  pres- 
tidigitation' and  are  therefore  of  course  almost  impossible  to  render  into 
English.  The  following  has,  however,  been  ingeniously  translated  by  M. 
Rosny : 

^Amoureux,  je  vous  attends  sur  la  montagne  des  sapins. 
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Venezi  o  vous,  qui  demeurez  qrpres  (si  pres).' 

*  Kogare-tsutsu  koko-ni  matsu-o-no,  yama-no  'ye-wa, 
Kumi-ga  sumi-ka-no  so-ba-ni  zo  ari  keri/ 

In  the  Japanese  the  play  is  upon  the  word  matsu,  which  means  both  4o 
inrait '  and  *  a  pine  tree,'  and  the  following  English  version  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain appears  to  be  from  the  same  original : 

'  Like  to  the  pine  tree  I  must  stand  and  pine, 
While  downward  slanting  fall  the  shades  of  night, 
Till  my  long  sleeve  of  purest  snowy  white 
With  showers  of  tears  is  steeped  in  bitter  brine/ 

*  Now  hid  from  sight  are  great  Mount  Fusi's  fires. 
Mount  Fusi,  said  I  ?  —  'Tis  myself  I  mean ; 
For  the  word  Fusi  signifies,  I  ween. 
Few  see  the  constant  flame  of  my  desires.' 

In  Japanese  poetry  also  there  are  certain  conventional  associations; 
the  plum  and  the  lotus  blossom  stand  for  purity,  the  plum  also  suggesting 
spring  as  does  the  nightingale,  while  the  cuckoo  and  the  wistaria  are  asso- 
ciated with  early  sununer. 

'When  I  went  out 
Over  the  moor. 
Where  the  haze  was  rising, 
The  Nightingale  sang; 
Spring,  it  seems,  has  come.' 

The  following  poem  belongs  to  744  A.  D. 

'  So  long  as  in  the  Spring-time 
(When  the  Nightingale  comes  and  sings 
On  the  rocks 

Brocade-like  flowers  blossom. 
Brightening  the  mountain  foot ; ' 

THE  CUCKOO 

May  A.D.  750 
'  Near  to  the  valley  stands  my  humble  cot. 
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The  village  nestles  'neath  the  cooling  shade 
Of  lofty  timber ;  but  the  silent  glade 
Not  yet  re-echoes  with  the  cudcoo's  note. 
The  morning  hour  e*er  finds  me,  sweetest  bird  I 
Before  my  gate,  and,  when  the  day  doth  pale, 
I  cast  a  wistful  glance  adown  the  vale ;  — 
But  e'en  one  note,  alas  I  not  yet  is  heard.' 

SUMMER 

*  In  blossoms  the  wistaria-tree  today 
Breaks  forth,  that  sweep  the  wavelets  of  my  lake : 
When  will  the  garden-cuckoo  come  and  make 
The  garden  vocal  with  his  first  sweet  lay  ? ' 

The  Autumn,  the  moon,  the  crying  of  insects,  all  seem  to  suggest  sad 
thoughts,  but  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  are  saved  from  becoming 
stereotyped  by  the  specific  quality  of  Japanese  poetry  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later,  and  while  the  same  sentiment  with  almost  the  same  setting  is 
e}q>ressed  many  times  each  poem  differs  from  every  other  in  small  but 
essential  details. 

*  Viewing  this  Autumn-moon,  I  dream  of  my  native  village 
Under  the  same  soft  light,  —  and  the  shadows  about  my  home.' 

*  Faded  the  clover  now ;  —  seared  and  withered  the  grasses : 
What  dreams  the  matsumushi  in  the  desolate  Autumn  fields  ?  * 

'  Vainly  the  suzumushi  exhausts  its  powers  of  pleasing 
Always  the  long  night  through,  my  tears  continue  to  flow.' 


AFTER    FAREWELL 

•Whither  now  should  I  look? — Where  is  the  place  of  parting? 
Boundaries  all  have  vanished ;  —  nothing  tells  of  direction : 
Only  the  waste  of  sea  under  the  shining  moon.' 

*  Parting  is  sorrowful  always,  —  even  the  parting  with  Autumn  I 
O I  Plaintive  matsumushi,  add  not  thou  to  my  pain  I ' 
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Another  favorite  subject  is  the  deserted  capital  of  Nara,  and  no  one 
w^ho  can  recall  the  long  vista  of  its  most  beautiful  avenue  winding  through 
the  forest,  and  set  with  great  stone  lanterns  moss-grown  and  graceful, 
where  the  gentle  deer  softly  gather  about  you  and  thrust  their  cool  moist 
noses  into  your  hands  for  food,  will  feel  that  the  theme  is  ill-chosen. 

*  But  Nara,  too,  must  yield,  as  yield  all  mortals. 
To  the  great  King's  inscrutable  commands : 
Her  beauty  fades ;  the  court  deserts  her  portals. 
Like  birds  of  passage  seeking  other  lands/ 

Here  in  these  streets,  where  high-bom  throngs  advancing 
And  neighing  steeds  erst  made  the  heav'ns  resound. 
No  step  is  heard,  no  chargers  more  are  prancing. 
And  desolation  covers  all  the  ground. 

'O  thou  cuckoo 
Of  the  ancient  capital 
Of  Iso  no  Kami  I  [Nara] 
Thy  voice  alone 
Is  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  time.' 

Loyalty  is  sometimes  the  theme,  but  I  have  never  come  across  a  poem 
which  touched  on  the  other  spring  of  action  in  the  Japanese  drama,  namely, 
vengeance. 

MOURIR    POUR    SON    PRINCE 

'  Notre  troupe  est  sans  chef,  tout  secours  est  intercepte ;  il  est  inevitable  de 

tomber  prisonniers; 
Je  pense  au  bienfaits  de  mon  prince,  et  mes  yeux  remplissent  de  larmes. 
Le  coeur  brise,  je  n'ai  plus  qu*  a  mourir  fidele  a  mon  devoir; 
Je  deviendrai  le  compagnon  des  antiques  defenseurs  de  Souiyang.* 

Indirect  allusions  to  old  age  or  sorrow  are  frequent,  but  many  of  them 
are  quite  unintelligible  without  comment,  and  others  are  fanciful  to  a  degree. 

Much  poetry  is  purely  occasional.  The  following  poem  refers  to  an 
occasion  when  a  court  game  of  polo  was  interrupted  by  a  thunder  shower 
and  the  palace  was  left  without  guards,  whereupon  the  Mikado  confined 
the  offenders  strictly  to  the  guard  house.     It  was  written  in  727  A.  D. : 
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'  Spring  his  gentle  beams  Is  flinging 
O'er  Kasuga's  Ivy-tangled  lea; 
To  the  hills  the  mists  are  clinging, 
Takamato's  heights  are  ringing 
With  the  nightingale's  first  melody. 

All  the  court  for  this  entrancing 

Hour  had  yeam'd  —  oh  1  might  it  never  end  I 

Then  upon  our  chargers  prancing, 

Gaily  side  by  side  advancing, 

Through  the  fields  our  course  we  long'd  to  bend. 

Ah !  could  we  have  been  foreknowing 
This  accurs'd,  unutterable  thing. 
Then  by  Saho's  waters  flowing 
Where  the  ferns  and  rushes  growing 
Line  the  strand  'mid  birds'  sweet  carolling. 

O'er  our  heads  their  branches  twining, 

In  the  stream  we  might  have  laved  us  free : 

Now  the  monarch's  law,  confining. 

Bids  us  mourn  away  the  shining 

Hours  of  spring  in  dark  captivity.' 

Some  poems,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  plaintiveness  of  the  rest,  strike 
gayer  note. 

THE    BROOK   OF    HATSUSE 

*  Pure  is  Hatsuse's  mountain-brook  — 
So  pure  it  mirrors  all  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
Yet  here  .no  fishermen  for  shelter  look 
When  sailing  home  at  even : 
'Tis  that  there  are  no  sandy  reaches, 
Nor  shelving  beaches. 

Where  the  frail  craft  might  find  some  shelt'ring  nook. 
Ah  1  well-a-day  1  we  have  no  sandy  reaches : 
But  heed  that  not ; 
Nor  shelving  beaches: 
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But  heed  that  not  I 

Come  a  jostling  and  a  hustling 

O'er  our  billows  gaily  bustling : 

Come,  all  ye  boats,  and  anchor  in  this  spot.' 

A  few  drinking  songs  also  appear,  and  the  following  Tanka  is  by  one 
>£  the  most  famous  poets  of  his  day,  who  died  in  785  A.  D.  The  choice 
>f  subject  was  probably  due  to  Chinese  influence,  as  the  theme  is  not  very 
iisual  in  Japanese  poetry : 

'  Better  than  talk 
That  would  be  wise, 
Were  it  even  to  drink  sake 
Until  you  weep  tears 
Of  drunkenness/ 

*  If  it  turned  out 
That  I  were  aught  else  but  man, 
I  would  be 
A  sake- jar. 
For  then  I  should  get  soaked.' 

'  So  long  as  in  this  world 
I  have  my  pleasure. 
In  the  future  existence 
What  care  I  though  I  become 
An  insect  or  a  bird.' 

One  little  love  poem  is  as  saucy  and  jaunty,  as  cavalier  as  Sir  John  Suckling 
himself. 


c  c« 


Love  me,  sweet  girl  I  thy  love  is  all  I  ask  I  " 
"  Love  thee?  "     She  laughing  cries;  "  I  love  thee  not  I " 
"  Why  then  I'll  cease  to  love  thee  on  the  spot, 
"  Since  loving  thee  is  such  a  thankless  task  I  " ' 

The  second  class  of  poems  in  which  we  can  detect  no  reference  to  emo- 
tion are  perhaps  the  most  typically  Japanese. 
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*  On  the  spring  moor 
To  gather  violets 
I  went  forth ; 
Its  charm  so  held  me 
That  I  stayed  till  mom/ 

*Fall  gently 
O  thou  rain  of  spring 
And  scatter  not 
The  cherry  flowers 
Until  I  have  seen  them.' 

AUTUMN 

*  Can  I  be  dreaming  ?     'Twas  but  yesterday 
We  planted  out  each  tender  shoot  again; 

And  now  the  Autumn  breeze  sighs  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  fields  of  yellow  rice  confess  its  sway.' 

*  What  bark  impell'd  of  Autumn's  f  resh'ning  gale 
CcMnes  speeding  t'ward  me  ?  —  'Tis  the  wild  geese  driv'n 
Across  the  fathomless  expanse  of  heaven, 

And  lifting  up  their  voices  for  a  sail  I ' 

But  usually  in  these  longer  poems  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  human 
sentiment  there  is  some  conceit  or  pretty  fancy  to  give  them  point. 

*  Hark  to  these  tinkling  tones,  the  voice  of  the  Susumushi  I  — 
If  a  jewel  of  dew  could  sing  it  would  tinkle  with  such  a  voice.' 

*  Oh,  Lotus  leaf  I  I  dreamt  that  the  wide  earth 
Held  nought  more  pure  than  thee,  —  held  nought  more  true : 
Why,  then,  when  on  thee  rolls  a  drop  of  dew 
Pretend  that  'tis  a  gem  of  priceless  worth? ' 

SPRING 

'  Spring,  spring,  has  come,  while  yet  the  landscape  bears 
Its  fleecy  burden  of  unmelted  snow ! 
Now  may  the  zephyr  gently  'gin  to  blow 
To  meet  the  nightingale's  sweet  frozen  tears.' 
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But  it  is  not  longer  poems  like  the  above  but  the  little  seventeen  sylla- 
ble Haikai  which  have  such  an  odd  and  growing  fascination  for  the  more 
literal  European,  especially  if  he  knows  Japan,  and  can  for  himself  supply 
all  the  pretty  details  of  each  little  verse-picture.  Each  is  little  more  than 
the  outline  of  a  poem,  but  it  is  effective,  decorative,  in  its  way  perfect,  as  is 
everything  which  the  Japanese  artist  conceives  in  his  imaginative,  alert  mind 
or  fashions  with  his  deft,  nimble  fingers.  Every  unnecessary  detail  is 
avoided.  All  connectives  are  omitted;  only  the  suggestion  of  a  picture 
remains,  as  in  some  of  the  sketches  of  Fujiyama,  where  merely  a  few  ef- 
fective lines  bring  clearly  and  irresistibly  to  one's  mind  the  whole  perfect 
vision.  Often  these  little  verses  are  equally  magical  and  sometimes  they 
are  marvels  of  conciseness,  while  they  have  a  suggestiveness  altogether  be- 
witching. 

'Asagoa  ni 

Tsurube  torarcte 
Morai-mizu.' 

Five  words  which  literally  translated  mean  *  Having  had  my  well-bucket 
taken  away  by  the  Convolvuli,  —  gift-water! '  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expands  further  into  the  picture  of  a  poetess  who  found  her  bucket  tangled 
in  a  well  by  convolvulus  tendrils  and  rather  than  disturb  the  blossoms  sought 
water  from  a  neighbor.  Another  scarcely  less  dainty  comes  often  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  knows  and  loves  the  land  of  blossoms. 

*A  cloud  of  flowers  I 
Is  the  bell  uyeno 
Or  Asakusa  ? ' 

As  we  read  the  translation  and  explanation  of  Mr.  Aston,  we  see  the 
long  cherry  avenue  of  Mokojina  stretching  along  the  green  river  bank  with 
its  throng  of  pleasure-seekers,  gay  under  the  flowering  branches,  and  we 
hear  the  soft  boom  of  the  far  away  tcmplc-bell  coming  to  us  across  the 
stream,  wondering  whether  it  sounds  from  among  the  cryptomcria  of  Ucno 
Park,  or  over  the  crowded  courts  of  the  great  temple  of  the  people  at 
Asakusa  near  by. 

LON£SOM£N£SS 

*  Old  temple :  bell  voiceless :  cherry  flowers  fall.' 
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No  one  surely  could  read  this  verse  by  Mr.  Heam  and  fail  to  see  the  bcaa- 
tiful,  faded  red  lacquer,  graceful,  curved  roof  and  grotesque  guardian 
monsters  of  some  deserted  temple,  set  about  with  the  red-brown  stems  and 
dark  foliage  of  the  crytomeria,  the  great  bronze  bell  which  once  boomed 
forth  its  soft  volumes  of  rich  sound  through  the  colonnades  of  the  forest, 
silent  in  their  midst,  and  the  pink  cherry  petals  falling  unheeded  as  the 
branches  sway  in  the  April  breeze. 

*Yama-dera  no 
Shicho  akeyuku: 
Taki  no  oto.' 

'  In  the  mountain-temple  the  paper  mosquito-curtain  is  lighted  by  the  dawn : 
a  sound  of  water-fall.' 

The  words  bring  before  us  so  vivid  a  picture  that  we  can  almost  hear 
the  tall  slender  fall  of  water  foaming  down  between  wooded  banks  green 
and  shining  in  the  wet,  straight  into  the  deep,  cool  black  pool  beneath.  The 
air  about  is  quivering  and  steaming  with  moist  heat,  and  the  welcome  dawn 
after  a  night  of  feverish  restlessness  at  length  faintly  lights  the  '  shoji.' 

*Yuki  no  mura; 
Niwatori  naite; 
Ake  shiroshi.' 
*Snow  village;  —  cocks  crowing;  —  white  dawn.' 

The  few  syllables  make  plain  the  winter  scene  which  one  sees  but  seldom 
in  southern  Japan :  the  light  fall  of  snow  powdered  white  over  the  yellow 
thatch  of  the  graceful  cottages  only  to  melt  in  an  hour  of  winter  sunshine; 
the  glossy,  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Camellia  hedge,  perhaps  set  with  great 
red  blossoms,  showing  violently  green  among  the  snow  flakes;  the  sunrise 
turning  all  to  a  glow  of  pink;  the  astonished  farm-yard  cocks  crowing  loudly. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  poems  which  is  not  a  realistic  picture  of  a 
Japanese  scene.  Of  poetical  licence  we  fancy  little  is  heard  in  Japan,  at 
all  events  the  poets  take  no  liberties  with  nature.  Snow  upon  the  plum 
blossoms  is  rare  but  not  unknown,  violets  may  be  found  upon  sunny  banks 
even  in  December,  and  if  a  Japanese  poet  spoke  of  them  as  growing  upon 
a  tree  any  one  who  knows  the  absolute  truth  of  his  touches  of  nature  would 
almost  hesitate  to  disbelieve  him.     As  in  art,  the  faces,  figures  and  draper- 
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cs,  trees,  flowers  and  birds,  look  wholly  unlike  our  own,  and  yet  are  in 
"cality  faithful  representations  of  what  one  daily  sees  in  Japan.  So  also 
n  'words  the  poet's  pictures  are  literally  true  to  nature  in  every  detail.  If 
:hc  touches  of  character  are  as  faithful,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
rhem  to  be,  we  have  before  us  a  perfect  mirror  of  Japanese  life.  The 
poet,  like  the  painter,  is  realistic  in  detail  and  yet  the  effect  which  he  pro- 
duces is  essentially  decorative  and  conventional. 

Often,  as  we  have  seen,  much  feeling  can  be  compressed  into  these 
formal  seventeen  syllables.  Sometimes  also  they  are  given  an  amusing 
DT  whimsical  turn. 

*  Even  in  the  rain,  come  forth, 
O  midnight  moon ! 
But  first  put  on  your  hat.' 

Here  there  is  a  play  on  the  Japanese  word  for  a  broad  hat  or  umbrella 
which  also  means  a  halo.  The  Haikai  is  peculiarly  suited  to  whimsical 
occasional  verse  and  some  few  of  these  have  been  translated.  The  follow- 
ing undertakes  to  express,  as  Mr.  Hearn  puts  it,  the  last  degree  of  *  devil- 
may-care-poverty.* 

*  Nusundaru 
Kagashi  no  kasa  ni 
Ame  kyu  nari.' 

*  Heavily  pours  the  rain  on  the  hat  that  I  stole  from  the  scarecrow ! ' 

Mr.  Heam  also  speaks  of  a  whole  collection  of  frog-poems  written  on 
some  special  occasion  by  a  group  of  Japanese  gentlemen  and  published 
with  a  series  of  amusing  frog  sketches. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  occasional  poems  was  written  by 
the  famous  poet  Basho  (1643-1694).  It  is  the  custom  in  Japan  to  play  at 
verse  making,  much  as  we  play  at  *  charades '  or  *  dumb-crambo ' ;  and  on  a 
brilliant  evening  when  the  moon  was  full,  as  Mr.  Aston  tells  the  story,  a 
group  of  men  in  a  remote  village  were  seated  in  the  open  air,  eating  and 
drinking  and  composing  Haikai.  Basho,  who  was  traveling  through  the 
place,  too  much  delighted  by  the  moonlight  to  seek  an  Inn,  and  composing 
Haikai  as  he  walked,  chanced  upon  them.  Hoping  for  amusement,  one  of 
the  party  invited  him  to  join  them,  and  urged  him  to  make  a  verse.     Basho 
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humbly  excused  himself,  but  they  insisted.     At  last  he  smiled,  folded  Us 
arms,  and  began,  — 


*  'Twas  the  new  moon.' 

At  this  line  all  began  to  mock  him :  '  The  poem  should  be  about  the  fdl 
moon.'  *  Let  him  go  on,  it  will  be  all  the  more  fun,'  but  Basho  paying  no 
heed  to  them  continued, — 

*  'Twas  the  new  moon  I 
Since  then  I  waited — 
And  lo!  tonight.' 

(I  have  my  reward.) 

Amazed,  they  inquired  his  name,  and  he  replied  with  a  smile  *  My  name  is 
Basho,  and  I  am  traveling  about  on  a  pilgrimage  for  the  sake  of  practicing 
the  art  of  HaikaiJ  But  for  Basho  the  Haikai,  Mr.  Aston  thinks,  miglit 
never  have  become  so  acceptable  a  form  of  poetry,  and  his  name  is  one  of 
the  few  which  stand  out  with  individual  distinctness.  Many  of  the  classi- 
cal poems  are  anonymous,  and  as  even  one  fine  Tanka  sufficed  to  make  a 
poet  famous,  it  is  natural  that  the  characteristics  of  each  author  should  not 
always  be  well  known.  All  the  English  translations  given  except  those 
from  the  Leup  Monogatari,  are  by  Mr.  Hearn,  Mr.  Aston,  or  Prof.  Cham- 
berlain. The  French  renderings  are  by  M.  de  Rosny,  the  unrhymed  five- 
line  verses  by  Mr.  Aston,  and  most  of  the  couplets  by  Mr.  Hearn. 

Having  considered  the  Tanka  and  Haikai  separately  and  in  some  de- 
tail, let  us  once  more  glance  at  Japanese  poetry  in  general,  and  determine 
the  qualities  which  seem  most  characteristic  of  it  as  a  whole.  They  appear 
to  be  three;  it  is  always  suggestive,  specific,  and  simple.  But  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain pronounces  the  three  chief  features  to  be  courtly  polish,  love  of 
precedent,  and  simplicity.  Fortunately  it  is  easy  partially  to  reconcile  an 
impression  which  is  merely  that  of  an  amateur,  with  his  statement  which 
is  that  of  an  authority,  for  most  of  his  criticism  applies  mainly  to  the  origi- 
nals, of  which  we  readily  believe  the  form  and  language  to  be  polished  and 
conventional,  while  we  can  see  for  ourselves  in  the  Romaji  that  the  versifica- 
tion is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  Our  present  criticism  applies  only, 
and  even  then  with  hesitation,  to  the  translation,  and  can  have  no  value  b^ 
yond  that  of  an  individual  impression.     But  with  the  two  first  qualities  oi 
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Erliich  we  spoke  as  characteristic  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  in  no  wise 
«>tiflicts. 

No  one  can  have  read  even  a  few  of  the  translations  given  without 
'eeling  that  they  depend  for  their  charm  rather  upon  what  is  implied  than 
ipon  what  is  said,  upon  the  images  unconsciously  evoked  from  our  own 
ninds,  not  upon  what  is  drawn  upon  the  canvas.  It  is  like  repeating  a  spell 
kiid  watching  a  picture  unfold  in  the  mist.  It  was  interesting  after  notic- 
ixg  this  quality  in  nearly  all  the  available  translations,  to  find  it  stated  in 
VI  r.  Heam's  last  volume  that  the  Japanese  value  this  quality  so  greatly, 
iiat  they  have  a  special  term  for  its  opposite,  the  elaborate  and  literal  ren- 
iering  of  an  idea.  A  poet,  he  says,  *  would  be  condenmed  for  attempting 
my  completeness  of  utterance  in  a  very  short  poem:  lus  object  should  be 
only  to  stir  imagination  without  satisfying  it.'  So  the  term  Ittakkiri  — 
meaning  ^all  gone,'  in  the  sense  of  'all  told,'  —  is  contemptuously  applied 
to  verses  in  wluch  the  verse-maker  has  uttered  his  whole  thought;  —  cer- 
tainly in  brevity,  in  suggestiveness,  in  fine  telling  strokes  the  Japanese  artist 
and  writer  is  an  adept,  and  in  addition  to  the  infallible  instinct  that  tells 
him  which  details  to  omit  and  which  to  emphasize,  there  is  the  fact  that  all 
details  have  in  Japanese  life  a  special  definite  significance,  and  association. 
One  line  in  a  picture,  one  word  in  a  poem  may  give  a  key  to  the  whole. 
Xhe  image  evoked  thus  being  sure  to  be  vivid  and  definite.  The  field  of 
the  poet  is  so  narrow  that  everything  within  it  has  come  to  have  a  rich  con- 
notation ;  the  name  Fuji  calls  up  a  series  of  clear  images,  just  as  in  the  Con- 
volvulus poem  a  whole  legend  was  brought  before  the  initiated  in  a  few 
words. 

Many  of  these  short  verses  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  daringly 
suggestive  realism  as  in  the  following  by  Basho. 

*An  ancient  pond  with  a  sound  from  the  water  of  a  frog  plunging  in.' 

*  So  many  the  voices  of  frogs,  that  I   cannot  but  wonder  if  the  pond  be  not 
wider  by  night  than  by  day.' 

*  Path  between  rice  fields ;  frogs  jumping  away  to  right  and  left.' 

As  we  have  seen,  a  great  number  of  these  poems  are  so  disconnected 
and  concise,  as  to  mean  little  to  the  average  reader,  while  of  many  others 
we  should  wholly  miss  the  significance,  with  which  to  a  Japanese  reader  they 
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are  pregnant,  without  the  aid  of  commentators.     Here  are  two  by  Baslio: 

*  I  come  weary, 

In  search  of  an  Inn  — 

Ah  I  these  wistaria  flowers  I  * 

*  Of  Miidera 

The  gate  I  would  knock  at — 
The  moon  of  today.' 

'That  is  to  say,  How  beautiful  the  scenery  about  the  temple  of  Nfiidera 
must  look  on  a  fine  moonPight  night  like  this !     I  would  that  I  were  there 
tp  see  it.* 
From  Matsunaga  Teitoku  (1562-1645)  is  the  following: 

*  For  all  men 

'Tis  the  seed  of  siesta  — 
The  Autumn  moon.' 

This  suggests,  we  learn,  that  the  beauty  of  the  moon  so  prolongs  the  even- 
ing that  a  siesta  becomes  necessary  on  the  day  following. 

That  Japanese  poetry  is  eminently  specific  there  can  be  no  question. 
In  all  that  has  been  quoted  there  is  scarcely  a  single  general  term.  Always 
the  special  name  of  flower,  tree  or  bird  is  used.  To  the  Japanese  poet  the 
primrose  is  always  a  primrose,  never  merely  a  flower,  yet  oddly  enough  it 
appears  to  be  the  convention  never  to  specialize  it  by  its  colour.  We  read 
of  *  waving  lespedeza/  *the  maiden  lily,'  *the  rippling  wistaria,'  and  al- 
lusions are  made  to  the  snow-like  colour  of  the  plum,  but  we  never  read  of 
the  pink  cherry,  the  white  lotus  or  the  yellow  *  yamahugi'  Either  the 
Japanese  poet  feels  that  he  must  economize  his  adjectives,  they  are  included 
in  the  Japanese  name  or  else  the  translators  have  consistently  omitted  all 
qualifying  colour  adjectives,  which  seems  improbable.  Probably  the  poet 
takes  it  for  granted  that  his  reader  will  see  a  vivid  and  specific  picture  in 
his  simple  noun.  Taste  has  been  defined  *'  as  a  sense  of  the  individuality 
of  things.'  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Japanese  poet  is  as  personal  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  natural  objects  as  he  is  impersonal  toward  human  beings. 
When  he  draws  a  face  or  a  figure,  Mr.  Heam  points  out  that  he  always 
gives  the  type;  yet  when  he  draws  a  bird  in  flight,  a  blossom,  or  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  we  find  that  it  is  always  the  individual,  the  special  and  not  the 
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general,  which  is  emphasized.  The  Japanese  writer's  treatment  of  nature 
is  like  the  Japanese  artist's  flower  drawing,  realistic  in  detail,  but  conven- 
tional in  arrangement.  In  the  following  translations  the  unmanageable 
Japanese  names  have  been  ingeniously  retained. 

*  Coming?  or  coming  not?     Far  down  the  river,  gazing, — 
Only  Yomogi  shadows  astir  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.' 

Xhe  following  is  i  ,000  years  old. 

*  Where  the  flowers  of  the  yamabuki  are  imaged  in  the  still  marsh  water, 

the  voice  of  the  kawazu  is  heard.' 

The  yamabuki  is  a  wild  flowering  shrub  which  looks  not  unlike  Forsythia 
and  the  kawazu  is  a  species  of  singing  frog.  Even  the  term  frog  or  insect 
is  too  general  for  the  Japanese  poet  who  usually  mentions  the  particular 
species  by  name. 

^Always  more  clear  and  shrill,  as  the  hush  of  the  night  grows  deeper, 
The  waiting  insect's  voice,  —  and  I  that  wait  in  the  garden. 
Feel  enter  into  my  heart  the  voice  and  the  moon  together.' 

*  Even  the  moonshine  sleeps  on  the  dews  of  the  garden  grasses ; 
Nothing  moves  in  the  night  but  the  susumushi's  voice.' 

*  Gossamer  threads  are  spread  over  the  shrubs  and  grasses : 
Weaving  insects  I  hear ;  do  they  weave  with  spider-silk  ? ' 

*0  Kirigirisul     When  the  clover  changes  color. 
Are  the  nights  then  sad  for  you  as  for  me  that  cannot  sleep  ? ' 

Kutsuwatnushi  means  literally  the  bridle-bit-insect  from  its  sounding  like 
the  jingling  of  a  bridle. 

*  Listen !  —  his  bridle  rings ;  —  that  is  surely  my  husband 
Homeward  hurrying  now  —  fast  as  the  horse  can  bear  him!     .     .     . 
Ah  I  my  ear  was  deceived!  —  only  the  Kutsuwamushi.' 

*  How  many  days  must  pass 
Before  we  can  go  forth  into  the  meadows 
And  pluck  the  young  pot-herbs? 
When  will  the  willow 
Flame  into  bud? 
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When  will  the  cherry  flowers  open  ? 
Such  are  the  expectant  thoughts 
That  on  this  day 
Crowd  into  all  men's  minds.' 

The  poem  last  quoted  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  following  is  part 
of  a  poem  published  in  1898 : 

THE   BAMBOO    FLUTE   BY   THE    SHORE 

'  In  the  shade  of  the  firs  of  the  craggy  cliff 
Tonight  again  a  bamboo  flute  is  heard: 
Is  it  some  fisher-boy,  solacing  his  heart 
From  the  woes  of  a  world  bitter  with  salt  and  seaweed? 

Moonlight  or  dark  he  little  cares, 

Night  after  night  he  visits  these  fir  trees'  shade.' 

We  scarcely  realize  how  greatly  these  slight  little  poems  depend  for 
their  interest  and  individuality  upon  this  use  of  specific  terms  until  we  come 
upon  a  translation  in  which  a  general  term  is  used  instead.  In  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's rendering  of  the  following  lines  he  translates  momiji  *  withered 
leaves'  instead  of  using  the  specific  phrase  'maple  leaves,'  which  at  once 
calls  up  a  picture  gay  with  brilliant  color. 

*  Momiji-ba  wo 
Kaze  ni  makesete 
Mini  yori  mo, 
Hakanaki  mono  ha 
Inochi  nari  keri.' 

*  One  thing  alas  more  fleeting  have  I  seen 
Than  wither'd  leaves  dri v'n  by  the  Autumn  gust : 
Yea,  evanescent  as  the  whirling  dust 
Is  man's  brief  passage  o'er  this  mortal  scene  1 ' 

Of  simplicity,  which  we  have  noted  as  a  third  characteristic  of  Japan- 
ese poetry,  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  as  its  most  marked  quality;  yet  by  the 
word  he  means  merely  the  limitation  of  variety,  in  meter  and  in  theme. 
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And  as  we  read  the  translations  before  us  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sort 
of  simplicity  which  we  find  in  nearly  all,  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive 
quality,  and  one  which  is  characteristic  of  all  Japanese  life.     It  is  the  sim- 
plicity, not  of  naivete,  but  of  deliberate  consideration  of  what  details  can 
be  eliminated,  and  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  smallest  possible 
space,  time,  money,  and  effort.     All  that  is  Japanese  partakes  in  varying 
degree  of  this  quality  of  simplicity.     The  delight  of  life  in  Japan  is  in 
learning  how  many  things  one  can  happily  live  without,  —  in  discovering 
the  variety  and  the  perfection  of  the  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
slightest  means.     A  single  continuous  stroke  will  reveal  the  faultless  shape 
of  the  sacred  mountain,  a  deft  touch  will  lend  a  graceful  droop  to  a  flow- 
ering spray,  or  a  few  folds  transform  a  tiny  square  of  paper  into  a  minia- 
ture crane.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Japanese  life  the  same  divorce 
between  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  rich  and  poor.     The  beauty  of  the 
hills,  trees,  and  skies,  appeals  equally  to  all.     All  alike  desire  a  natural, 
simple,  out-of-doors  life.     All  live  in  closer  touch  with  nature  than  is  com- 
mon with  us.     This  is  as  noticeable  in  the  court  romances  and  in  the  court 
poetry  as  in  any  of  the  popular  poems,  or  in  daily  life.     The  poet  seems 
to  turn  as  naturally  to  peasant  life  for  his  scenes  and  illustrations  as  to  the 
court.     Often  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  lines  written  by  a  man 
of  obscure  rank  and  those  written  by  an  Emperor.     We  have  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's word  for  the  courtliness  of  the  language,  *  nowhere,'  he  says,  *  do 
we  come  across  a  low  word  or  a  vulgar  thought,'  but  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  *  even  the  mention  of  low  and  vulgar  people  seems  well  nigh  pro- 
hibited ; '  that  *  it  is  always  upward,  never  downward,  that  the  poet  looks, 
so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  drought  is  the  subject  of  his  verse,  he  makes 
lamentation  not  for  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  but  for  the  loss  to  the 
imperial  exchequer;'  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise,  for  this  is  certainly  far 
from  being  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  translations  as  are  before  us.     The 
poem  to  which  he  refers  must  be  the  following  by  Yakamochi,  belonging 
to  749  A.  D.,  and  in  it  the  allusion  to  the  imperial  coffers  would  without 
his  statement  seem  merely  incidental,  and  the  attitude  of  the  writer  very  far 
from  that  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  for  instance,  with  her  pretty  and  frivo^ 
lous  shepherdess-masquerade,  her  utter  ignorance  and  her  lack  of  sympathy 
with  peasant  conditions.     The  Japanese  courtier  must  have  at  least  been 
more  intelligent  and  more  observant,  and  in  a  sense  simpler.     The  pr^- 
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cieuses  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  left  the  question  of  taxation  and  of 
crops  to  the  king's  ministers  and  to  the  peasantry,  they  would  never  have 
sought  poetical  images  in  so  homely  a  field.  Nothing  is  more  striking  to 
the  European,  both  in  Japanese  life  and  in  Japanese  poetry,  than  the  sort 
of  simplicity,  which  in  the  midst  of  his  polished  conventionalism,  yet  keq)s 
dose  and  vital  his  touch  with  nature,  and  leaves  him  to  find  in  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  inspiration  which,  common  as  it  is  to  all  classes,  goes  far 
toward  doing  away  with  the  most  cruel  of  our  class  distinctions, — a- 
citement  and  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  monotonous  drudgery  on  the  other. 

*  From  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  vast  domains,  — 
Earth's  whole  expanse,  —  o'er  which  the  sov'reign  reigns. 
Far  as  the  clank  of  horses'  hoofs  resounds. 
Far  as  the  junks  seek  ocean's  utmost  bounds. 
Ten  thousand  ofl'rings,  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Still  to  this  day  their  varied  treasures  pour 
Into  the  imperial  coffers: — but  of  all 
The  bearded  rice  is  chief  and  principal. 
But  now,  alas  I  the  fields  are  tilled  in  vain ; 
Day  follows  day,  and  still  no  shower  of  rain ; 
Mom  after  mom  each  thirsty  blade  droops  down, 
And  ev'ry  garden  tint  is  chang'd  to  brown ; 
While  I,  heart-stricken,  on  the  prospect  gaze, 
And,  as  the  infant  that  his  hands  doth  raise 
To  clutch  his  mother's  breast,  so  to  the  heav'n 
I  lift  mine  eyes  to  pray  that  rain  be  giv'n. 
Oh !  may  the  cloud  whose  fleecy  form  is  seen 
To  rest  yon  distant  mountain-peaks  between, 
Be  wafted  on  to  where  the  ocean-god 
Makes  in  the  foaming  waves  his  dread  abode, 
Meet  with  the  vapours  of  the  wat'ry  plain. 
Then  here  returning,  fall  as  grateful  rain  I ' 

In  the  whole  poem  there  is  scarcely  an  alien  note.  Indeed,  it  is  noticeable 
tiiat  all  the  rhymed  translations  seem  much  more  natural  although  less  io- 
dividual  than  those  in  blank  verse  or  prose. 

The  sort  of  ultra  refinement  which  requires  that  on  the  French  stage. 
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Desdemona  shall  lose  not  a  handkerchief  but  a  coronet,  does  not  appear  in 
translations  of  Japanese  poetry,  and  judging  from  these  only,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  even  the  court  had  in  some  directions  a  simplicity  of  at- 
titude toward  the  common  people  and  country  life. 

ELEGY   ON   THE   POET'S   YOUNG   SON   FURUBI 

*  My  darling  boy,  who  with  the  morning  sun 
Began  his  joyous  day; 
Nor  ever  left  me,  but  with  childlike  fun 
Would  make  me  help  him  play; 

Who'd  take  my  hand  when  eve  its  shadows  spread. 
Saying,  "I'm  sleepy  grown; 
'Twixt  thee  and  mother  I  would  lay  my  head : 
Oh!  leave  me  not  alone!  " 

Then,  with  his  pretty  prattle  in  mine  ears, 
I'd  lie  awake  and  scan 
The  good  and  evil  of  the  coming  years. 
And  see  the  child  a  man.' 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Mikado  Oin  in  282  A.  D., 
(although  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  sixth  century),  on  the  occasion 
of  his  unexpectedly  resigning  to  his  son  a  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  own  wives  until  the  discovery  of  Ws 
son's  violent  passion  for  her. 

*Lx)!  my  Son! 

On  the  moor,  garlic  to  gather. 
Garlic  to  gather. 
On  the  way  as  I  went, 
Pleasing  of  perfume 
Was  the  orange  in  flower. 
Its  branches  beneath 
Men  had  all  plundered. 
Its  branches  above 
Birds  perching  had  withered, 
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Midway  Its  branches 

Held  in  their  hiding 

A  blushing  maiden. 

Lo  I  my  son  for  thee 

Let  her  burst  into  blossom/ 

'  'Tis  the  sixth  month, 
The  sun  is  shining, 
So  that  the  very  ground  is  cradced; 
But  even  so,  how  shall  my  sleeve  become  dry 

[from  tears] 
If  I  never  meet  thee?' 

'  Yes,  my  dwelling  is  old :  weeds  on  the  roof  are  growing ;  — 
But  the  voice  of  the  susumuchi  —  that  will  never  be  old  I ' 

The  last  poem  which  we  shall  quote,  although  it  probably  has  no  lit- 
erary value,  is  typically  Japanese  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  Its  tender 
sentiment  and  its  graceful  imaginative  treatment. 

*  Horete  kayoyeba 
Doroto  no  midzu  mi 
Nomeba  kauro  no 
Aji  ga  sum.' 

*  Going  to  see  the  beloved,  even  the  water  of  rice  fields 
Ever  becomes,  as  I  drink,  nectar  of  Gods  to  the  taste.* 

No  one  can,  we  think,  have  read  with  sympathy  and  intelligence,  even 
such  Japanese  poetry  as  is  to  be  found  in  translation,  without  admittiDg 
that  it  has  individuality  and  distinction.  It  never  attempts  to  deal  widi 
the  great  emotions;  it  concerns  itself  only  with  the  inobtrusive  shrinking 
moods  of  shy  longing,  pensive  regret,  hidden  grief,  estrangement  and  sep- 
aration. In  nature  the  fleeting  aspects  are  chosen,  the  willow  fringes,  the 
melting  hoar-frost,  the  morning  haze.  Oddly  enough,  sunsets  and  starry 
skies  are,  we  are  told,  wholly  absent,  but  most  of  nature's  most  secret  and 
reticent  moods  have  been  surprised  and  dwelt  upon.  All  that  is  transitory, 
that  must  inevitably  melt  or  fade,  or  expand,  has  for  the  Japanese  a  sin- 
gular fascination.  He  prefers  the  bud  to  the  flower,  promise  to  fulfillment, 
subtlety  and  reticence  to  the  glare  of  European  emotionalism,  brief  sugges- 
tion to  the  diffuse  and  elaborated  details  of  European  poetical  expression. 
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BULTHAUPT'S*  INTERPRETATION   OF  HAUPTMANN. 

By  Paul  H.  Grumniann 

The  fact  that  Bulthaupt  is  so  widely  recognized  as  an  authority  in 
the  German  drama  makes  it  imperative  that  his  work  should  be  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny.  This  obtains  especially  in  connection  with  his  criticism 
of  Hauptmann,  for  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  gained  from  the  study 
of  the  classical  drama,  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  interpretation  of  worics 
of  art  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  entirely  different  civilization. 

In  spite  of  the  stinging  rebuke  which  Schlenther  t  administered  to  the 
critic  for  comparing  passages  from  Hauptmann  with  apparent  parallels 
from  the  classical  writers,  this  method  makes  itself  manifest  painfully  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Dramaturgic.  Without  taking  into  consideration 
the  vast  difference  between  the  new  art  and  the  old,  comparisons  with  *  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,'  *  Lear,'  *  Wallenstein,'  *  Maria  Stuart,'  *  Lx)uise  Willeme,* 
*  Gretchen '  are  made.  Upon  such  comparisons  he  bases  the  stricture  ^Das 
Gewohnliche  stelU  sich  leichter  dar  als  das  Edle,  die  fVirklichkeit  bequemer 
als  die  Welt  der  Poesie/  [The  commonplace  is  more  readily  portrayed 
than  the  exalted;  the  actual,  with  greater  ease  than  the  world  of  poetry.] 
The  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  at  once  becomes  apparent  when  we  look  closely 
at  his  comparisons. 

The  fact  that  Shakespeare  solved  a  difficult  dramatic  problem  in  pre- 
senting the  courtship  of  Richard  III  and  Lady  Anne,  leads  Bulthaupt  to 
the  demand  that  Hauptmann  should  have  presented  Henschel's  courtship 
instead  of  placing  it  between  the  acts.  In  accordance  with  Hauptmann's 
conception  of  the  characters  this  scene  would  have  been  as  follows : 

HenscheL     Sage  einmal  Hanna,  willst  du  mich? 

Hanna.  Ja.  [HenscheL  Say,  Hanna,  will  you  have  me?  Hanna. 
Yes.] 

♦  *  Dramaturgic  des  Schauspicls/  von  Hcinrich  Bulthaupt.  IV  Band.  Olden- 
burg u.  Leipzig,  1902.  Schulzesche  Hof-Buchhandlung  und  Hofbuchdnickerei.  A. 
Schwartz. 

f  Paul  Schlenther:  '  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Sein  Lebensgang  und  seine  Dichtung.' 
Vierte  Auflage.    Berlin,  S.  Fischer,  1898,  p.  82. 

(»'7) 
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Any  other  scene  would  make  the  character  ridiculous,  but  Bulthaopt 
would  insist  on  a  stagy  and  effective  scene  at  any  cost.  The  comparisoa 
resembles  the  attempt  to  superimpose  the  outline  of  a  Madonna  upon  diat 
of  a  Venus  and  correcting  the  one  in  the  terms  of  the  other. 

Some  significant  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  thk 
new  literature.*  The  century  of  the  microscope  has  developed  new  eyes 
and  the  age  of  Psychology  has  led  to  new  insights.  Sociology  has  taught 
that  men  are  a  part  of  a  social  organism,  and  science  generally  has  so  per- 
meated all  strata  of  society  that  he  is  a  poor  man  indeed  who  has  no  con- 
victions about  it.  The  poet  who  ignores  these  facts  fails  in  interpreting 
life  adequately. 

Bulthaupt,  however,  in  his  criticism  of  'Vor  Sonnenaufgang  [*  Before 
Sunrise ']  maintains  that  scientific  theory  is  unpoetical.  If  the  critic  means 
by  this  that  the  bald  recital  of  such  theory  by  a  character  in  a  play  seems 
hackneyed,  few  will  be  found  who  will  differ  with  him  seriously.  This  is 
a  valid  objection  to  Zola's  dramas,  but  is  applicable  only  in  a  limited  sense 
to  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  and  not  to  his  later  plays.  Lx)th  does  declaim  about 
his  scientific  theories,  but  his  actions  reflect  his  theory  much  more  vividly 
than  his  words.  That  scientific  convictions  should  sway  a  modern  char- 
acter even  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  his  love  to  them,  however,  is  absolutely 
within  the  range  of  art  unless  we  divorce  art  from  life  entirely. 

Bulthaupt  demands  conflicts  of  will  and  passion  for  the  tragedy  and 
condemns  *Vor  Sonnenaufgang,'  not  realizing  that  the  conflict  exists:  not 
between  man  and  man,  but  between  man  and  his  environment.  That  there 
is  a  conflict  of  will  and  passion  here  as  truly  as  in  *  Wallenstein '  or  *  Maria 
Stuart '  Bulthaupt  fails  to  see. 

In  a  century  when  man  is  no  longer  considered  an  independent  social 
factor,  when  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  forces  of  heredity  and 
environment,  Hauptmann  simply  asks  the  question:  *What  made  them 
differ,  and  who  was  to  blame?'  When  we  interpret  Hauptmann,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  importance  of  the  environment  in  mind, 
especially  since  he  presents  it  with  unusual  skill.  This,  however,  is  ignored 
again  and  again  by  Bulthaupt.     He  objects  to  Krause  and  Kahl  on  the 

*  Cf.    My  article  in  Poet  Lore,  1903  — '  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  in  Their 
Latest  Plays.' 
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g^round  that  they  no  longer  have  an  active  will  and  hence  are  of  no  dramatic 
interest.  The  objection  is  striking  at  first  sight,  but  a  close  study  will  re- 
peal the  fact  that  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  environment,  and  as  such  are 
as  essential  to  the  play  as  tables  and  chairs. 

The  reasoning  which  recognizes  Hanna  as  '  das  tragische  Henminis  im 
Lcbcn  Henschel's'  [*the  tragic  obstruction  in  Henschel's  life']  and  objects 
to  Krause  and  Kahl,  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least.  The  argument  that 
Krause  is  a  mere  animal,  and  that  animals  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
drama  does  not  obtain,  for  as  soon  as  aninials  are  conceived  as  linked  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  human  being  as  father  and  lover  they  can  no  longer  be 
barred.  Animals  are  kept  from  the  stage,  not  because  they  lack  active  will, 
but  because  technical  difficulties  interfere. 

Because  Bulthaupt  underestimates  the  environment  in  Hauptmann's 
plays,  he  objects  to  the  lack  of  will  power  in  Johannes.  [*Einsame  Men- 
schen.']  In  reality  he  is  a  figure  of  titanic  proportions  who  succumbs  on 
account  of  the  overwhelming  conditions  into  which  he  is  placed ;  but  because 
he  does  not  battle  theatrically  with  the  persons  about  him  instead  of  endur- 
ing conflict  upon  conflict  with  his  environment,  he  lacks  tragic  force.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  with  such  a  point  of  view  Bulthaupt  speaks  of 
Kathie  as  an  abused  woman,  instead  of  defining  her  as  a  victim  of  the  clash 
of  outgrown  with  modem  ideals. 

Bulthaupt's  question,  ^Warum  endet  das  Friedensfest  nicht  mit  Ver^ 
sohnungf  [*Why  does  not  the  Feast  of  Peace  end  with  Reconciliation?'] 
can  only  be  understood  when  we  remember  his  defective  appreciation  of 
environment  in  Hauptmann.  In  this  play  the  spirit  of  dissension  is  repre- 
sented as  part  and  parcel  of  the  characters.  It  controls  them  as  completely 
as  fate  ever  controlled  the  character  in  a  Greek  drama,  but  if  this  is  not 
understood  the  play  descends  to  the  level  of  household  brawl,  which  is 
studied  to  best  advantage  in  the  yellow  journals. 

The  critic's  defective  insight  into  these  matters  leads  him  to  the  ex- 
pression, '  Triibes  Phrasengebrau  im  viertcn  Akte  von  "Michael  Kramer*' ' 
[*The  turbid  decoction  of  phrases  of  the  fourth  act  of  "Michael  Kramer."  '] 
Has  the  author  of  this  expression  at  all  understood  the  domestic  relations 
of  Kramer,  has  he  analyzed  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  studio,  has  he 
felt  the  awful  conflict  of  ideals  which  keeps  the  atmosphere  surcharged  at 
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every  point  of  the  action,  has  he  realized  the  towering  ambition  of  Kramer, 
has  he  realized  that  Kramer  in  this  fourth  act  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Arnold  is  the  tragic  victim  of  his  environment,  of  which  Kramer  himself 
is  a  part,  and  that  this  atmosphere  cannot  develop  genius,  the  one  aim  of  his 
life?  Can  Kramer's  words  in  the  fourth  act  be  referred  to  as  Pheasengelh 
rau,  when  all  of  this  is  but  fairly  understood?  But  because  there  is  no  out- 
ward action,  because  inner  conflicts  are  shown  here,  Bulthaupt  concludes 
that  the  whole  act  is  defective. 

In  full  accordance  with  such  reasoning,  Bulthaupt  objects  to  the  poor- 
house  in  *  Hannele.'  To  him  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  beautiful  art  of  this 
dream  poetry  to  connect  it  with  the  filth  and  vice  of  the  first  scenes.  If 
Hannele's  dreams  are  separated  from  her  real  experiences,  from  the  back- 
ground of  poverty,  vice  and  crime,  nothing  but  an  idle  fairy  talc  remains, 
and  her  dreams  are  stripped  of  all  deeper  meaning. 

For  real  tragedy  werdende  [developing],  not  gewordene  Menschen 
[developed  men]  are  demanded  by  the  critic;  this  again  because  he  docs 
not  realize  the  vital  difference  between  classical  German  art  and  a  drama 
which  lays  great  stress  upon  environment.  These  new  characters  are  the 
results  of  forces  which  have  been  active  not  only  during  the  life  of  the 
individual  but  for  generations.  Should  the  action  then  be  modeled  upon 
the  technique  of  Willbrand's  *  Meister  von  Palmyra,'  or  should  they  be 
portrayed  in  their  last  stages  only  when  the  conflict  becomes  most  intense? 
Is  it  not  wise  to  follow  the  art  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  rather  than 
that  of  Shakespeare  or  Schiller? 

The  persistency  with  which  Bulthaupt  imposes  traditional  devices  upon 
modern  art  is  also  seen  in  the  statement  that  Hauptmann  fails  by  ignoring 
Katharsis  in  his  plays.  Modern  tragedy,  however,  must  exclude  this  el^ 
ment  entirely,  unless  the  environment  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  meaning, 
or  a  dens  ex  machina  be  introduced.  What  effect  could  the  employment  of 
either  device  have  upon  Kramer  or  Hannele,  except  to  make  the  play 
ridiculous  ? 

*So  life  is  fashioned,  so  let  poems  be 
That  speak  a  conscious  word  to  you  and  me.' 

With  a  vexing  persistency  Amo  Holz,  in  his  *  Die  Kunst,'*  reiterates 
♦  Holz,  Amo:  *  Die  Kunst.    Ihr  Wcscn  und  ihre  Gesctzc.'    Berlin,  1891. 
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that  naturalism  is  not  photography,  but  simply  the  real  as  seen  from  the 
angle  of  personality.  This  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  idealistic  art,  since 
in  it  the  author  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  transcend  the  human.  In  the 
spirit  of  modem  philosophy,  naturalists  agree  that  absolute  objectivity 
can  only  be  approximated  and  not  attained.  This  fact  is  not  clearly  grasped 
by  Bulthaupt,  and  false  deductions  are  made  accordingly.  The  crucial 
error  which  he  makes,  however,  is  that  he  confines  naturalistic  art  to  the 
material  and  physical  phases  of  life. 

To  him  *  Ver  Sonnenaufgang '  is  naturalistic,  while  *  Hannele  '  is  de- 
fined as  a  reaction  from  naturalistic  tenets;  all  of  which  is  quite  erroneous. 
He  sees  in  Hauptmann  a  number  of  reactions  in  the  direction  of  idealistic 
art  with  subsequent  relapses  into  naturalism.  It  is  unscientific  to  account 
for  Hauptmann's  development  in  this  manner. 

*  Hannele.'  *  Florian  Geyer '  —  relapse. 

*  Die  Versunkene  Glocke.'        *  Fuhrmann  Henschel '  —  relapse. 

o  , ,    ,        ,  X      t  'Michael  Kramer'  )  , 

Schluck  und  Jan.  .  j^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^ ,    f  -  relapse. 

*  Der  arme  Heinrich.'  *  Rose  Bemd'  —  relapse. 

According  to  this  we  have  in  Hauptmann  the  reactionist  par  excellence. 
It  is  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  critic  that  Hauptmann  will  not  declare  him- 
self, but  insists  upon  leading  his  critics  by  the  nose.  '  Why,'  he  asks,  '  did 
he  not  declare  himself  when  he  was  lionized  by  the  Socialists  as  their 
apostle,  when  "Die  Weber"  ["The  Weavers"]  appeared?'  But  can  it 
be  that  Bulthaupt  has  forgotten  the  sphinx-like  silence  of  Goethe,  when 
he  was  appropriated  by  school  upon  school,  and  as  cruelly  rejected  sub- 
sequently? It  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Hauptmann  that  he  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  pigeon-holed  into  a  Richtung  [trend]  prescribed 
by  prevalent  fads.  In  spite  of  what  Bulthaupt  calls  'die  Zickzackwander^ 
ung'  ['zig-zag  wanderings']  of  the  author,  Hauptmann  will  stand  as  the 
*  most  consistent  naturalistic  writer '  of  his  time,  but  this  term  will  not  have 
the  meaning  which  Bulthaupt  is  attempting  to  superimpose  upon  it. 

To  Bulthaupt  the  most  significant  reaction  is  to  be  found  in  '  Hannele.' 
'Er  hat  dem  N aturalismus  den  Laufpass  gegeben  und  hekannt  dass  es  eine 
dramatische  Objektivitdt  nicht  giebtJ  ['He  has  given  naturalism  the 
go-by  and  confessed  that  there  is  no  dramatic  objectivity.']     But  Hannele 
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18  as  naturalistic  as  '  Vor  Sonnenaufgang '  unless  we  deny  that  man  feels, 
thinks,  and  dreams.  Naturalism  justifies  itself  nowhere  more  beautifully 
than  in  Hannele,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  deals  here  with  psychic  pro- 
cesses. If  B.  would  have  kept  this  in  mind  he  would  have  refrained  from 
many  statements  which  he  has  made  in  regard  to  this  drama. 

He  protests  against  Hannele's  conception  of  death  as  a  young  man, 
and  would  substitute  Kronos  with  the  scythe  and  hour-glass,  since  that  is 
the  impression  which  she  would  have  received  from  pictures  in  the  village 
church.  But  does  Hannele  react  to  external  impressions,  or  is  she  intro- 
spective and  a  brooder?  What  conception  has  she  gained  of  death  in  her 
poverty  and  despair;  in  her  dreams  of  paradise  into  which  death  is  to  initiate 
her?  The  fact  that  she  shrinks  slightly  when  death,  even  in  this  attractive 
form,  approaches,  does  not  interfere  with  this  interpretation. 

Bulthaupt  objects  to  Hauptmann's  conception  of  Gottwald.  It  is 
considered  a  brutality  on  his  part,  that  he  does  not  keep  Hannele  in  his  own 
home,  but  brings  her  to  the  poorhouse.  The  only  excuse  that  Bulthaupt 
finds  for  this  action  is  that  Gottwald  is  probably  poor  and  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  children,  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the  drama. 
This  involves  the  whole  interpretation  of  Hannele.  Bulthaupt  fails  to 
make  the  fine  distinction  between  the  real  Gottwald  and  the  Gottwald  of 
Hannele's  fancy.  In  reality  he  has  never  treated  her  better  than  other  chil- 
dren, but  consequently  treats  her  better  than  any  other  stranger  has.  This 
accounts  for  the  strange  love  of  the  child  which  must  have  been  so  clear  to 
the  real  Gottwald  that  he  acts  in  a  very  circumspect  manner  toward  her. 

But  Bulthaupt  takes  special  delight  in  the  fact  that  Hannele  makes  use 
of  poetry  in  her  dreams.  ^Is  she  a  Johanna  Ambrosius?  If  not,  this 
verse  is  surely  not  naturalistic'  —  We  know  that  Hannele  is  probably 
vastly  superior  intellectually  to  the  environment  into  which  she  is  placed, 
we  are  convinced  that  she  has  an  unusually  rich  inner  life,  yet  she  would 
not  naturally  express  herself  in  verse.  But  here  the  diflference  between 
conscious  thinking  and  dreaming  is  not  observed  by  the  critic.  Has  he 
never,  in  his  dreams,  composed  odes  which  he  could  not  put  upon  paper  the 
next  morning?  Is  this  not  a  common  psychic  experience,  which  the  natur- 
alist may  utilize? 

If  we  do  not  see  in  Hannele  a  naturalistic  study  of  dream  life,  what 
becomes  of  our  interpretation  of  Gottwald,  Mattem,  the  school  children, 
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of  the  whole  play?     The  visions  inspired  by  folk  lore  and  Bible  lore  are  as 
naturalistic  as  the  scene  in  the  poorhouse. 

From  *  Hannele '  Hauptmann  proceeds  to  the  naturalistic  treatment  of 
historical  matter  in  'Florian  Geyer,'  and  then  torments  his  critics  with 
*  Die  Versunlcene  Glocke'  ['The  Sunken  Bell'].  When  we  have  real- 
ized that  Hannele  is  naturalistic  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  Hauptmann's  artistic  problem  in  the  'Versunkene  Glocke.' 
Xhe  ideal  may  be  a  reality  of  the  human  mind  and  hence  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  naturalist  to  describe  man  under  its  influence. 

Very  appropriately  Hauptmann  does  not  choose  a  character  whose 
ideal  is  shaped  by  literary  tradition,  but  a  bell  founder  who  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  artist  thinks  concretely;  whose  ideal  therefore  is  most 
accurately  represented  by  a  fairy.  This  accounts  fully  for  the  choice  of  the 
bell  founder,  which  according  to  his  own  confession,  Bulthaupt  does  not 
understand.  Not  only  does  Hauptmann  give  us  the  ideal  of  this  bell 
founder,  but  he  presents  his  whole  imaginative  life  on  the  background  of 
his  real  life.  Hauptmann  had  studied  the  Volksgeist  closely  enough  to 
know  that  man  thinks  in  mythological  terms,  but  he  does  not  superimpose 
the  mythology  upon  the  characters,  as  for  instance  Schiller  does  in  '  Die 
Brant  von  Messina,'  but  makes  a  close  study  of  his  characters  as  they  are 
influenced  by  myths  and  superstitions.  Hauptmann's  close  study  of  Silesian 
myths  and  superstitions  would  be  absolutely  capricious  if  '  Die  Versunkene 
Glocke '  could  be  anything  but  a  naturalistic  study  of  the  psychic  experiences 
of  the  artist  bell  founder  Heinrich.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that  Bulthaupt 
should  object  to  the  'waschechte  Dialekt  aus  Wittichen.'  [Warranted- 
to-wash  dialect  of  Wittikin.']  To  him  she  is  a  free  creation  of  Haupt- 
mann's fancy  instead  of  a  close  study  of  the  current  conception  of  the  witch, 
who  utters  her  worldly  wisdom  in  her  native  dialect. 

'Meinem  Ohr  Klingt  das  furchterlich  ['It  sounds  frightful  to  me'] 
he  exclaims.  '  Meinem  nicht  ['  To  me  not ']  I  should  answer  with  as  much 
logic  as  the  critic  shows.  Take  away  the  dialect,  and  this  character  loses 
its  true  significance,  which  Bulthaupt  clearly  has  not  grasped. 

But  Bulthaupt  finds  proof  positive  again  that  Hauptmann  has  become 
idealistic,  because  the  whole  poem  is  cast  in  verse.  Waiving  the  question 
for  a  moment  that  Hauptmann  is  portraying  the  pictures  of  Heinrich's 
imagination,  and  that  poetry  is  the  natural  vehicle  for  that,  attention  should 
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be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  poem  teems  with  mythological  ideas.  From 
the  days  of  the  '  Merseburger  Zauberspriiche '  to  the  present  with  its  versi- 
fied charms  against  worms  and  devils,  the  natural  expression  for  such  con- 
ceptions has  been  poetical. 

Can  we,  however,  apply  these  arguments  in  explanation  of  the  verse 
used  by  the  characters  in  real  life?  Would  Bulthaupt  maintain,  for  ooc 
moment,  that  our  natural  speech  does  show  all  varieties  of  poetical  shading? 
Are  these  characters  not  portrayed  at  that  pitch  of  religious  passion  when 
it  is  natural  for  prose  to  break  up  into  verse?  Can  he  seriously  maintain 
his  comparison  between  ^  Versunkene  Glocke '  and  '  Schluck  und  Jan,^  when 
he  keeps  this  in  mind?  Let  him  remember  again  that  the  naturalist  sees 
real  life  from  the  angle  of  personality. 

Bulthaupt's  objection  to  the  Kiinstler  drama  [^artistic  drama']  is 
an  outgrowth  of  confusing  the  dramatic  with  the  theatrical.  He  says  that 
Heinrich  babbles  and  babbles,  but  that  we  do  not  hear  the  bell  of  which  be 
babbles.  He  insists  ^Rede  nicht,  schaffe!'  ['Don't  talk,  produce  I'] 
This  is  based  upon  the  '  strut  and  rave '  conception  of  the  drama.  It  means 
that  inner  conflict  cannot  take  the  place  of  physical  actions.*  The  dramatic 
theory  which  denies  a  legitimate  place  to  Goethe's  '  Tasso '  and  *  Egmont ' 
is  inadequate,  and  perhaps  Hauptmann  may  teach  us  to  interpret  them  from 
a  more  satisfactory  point  of  view. 

Since  he  finds  a  real  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  last  act  of 
'  Versunkene  Glocke,'  Bulthaupt  reproaches  Hauptmann  for  vexing  us  with 
riddles  and  dismissing  us.  Can  it  be  that  he  does  not  know  that  we  are 
still  trying  to  interpret '  Faust '  ?  When  all  of  these  matters  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  are  inclined  to  look  lightly  at  the  statement  that  the  mis- 
takes in  '  Die  Versunkene  Glocke '  are  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

His  main  objection  to  '  Die  Versunkene  Glocke '  is  that  Hauptmaim's 
personality  does  not  transcend  the  poem  and  ennoble  it.  He  misses  a 
'Ferienduft '  [  fragrance  of  holidays]  and  recollections  of  the  summer  resort 
in  the  dialect  of  Wittichen.  He  complains  7Aif  selber  {den  Dichter)  nehnun 
wir  nicht  wahr'  [The  Poet  himself  we  do  not  see '].  He  holds  such  a  view 
simply  because  he  does  not  understand  the  objectivity  of  Hauptmann's 

*  Cf.    Edgar  Steiger  on  the  etymology  of  Drama,  in  '  Das  Wcrden  dcs  neucn 
Dramas/  Berlin,  1898,  and  Nietschen  —  'Contra  Wagner.* 
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characters,  and  yet  this  is  the  sine^qua-non  of  naturalistic  interpretation. 
If  he  had  but  understood  that  this  is  an  essential  of  this  art,  many  Incorrect 
conclusions  could  have  been  avoided.  Only  on  one  occasion  do  we  see 
Bulthaupt  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  objectiveness  of  Hauptmann's  char- 
acters. 'Ich  rechne  es  Hauptmann  hoch  an  doss  seine  Dramatik  von  ge- 
tneines  Liistemheit  auch  keinen  Tropfen  mii  sich  fiihrt/  [^  I  consider  it 
greatly  to  Hauptmann's  credit  that  there  is  not  a  touch  of  common  lewdness 
in  his  dramas.'] 

Such  views  are  only  possible  when  we  keep  In  mind  that  his  creations 
are  objective.*  Hauptmann  speaks  as  plainly  as  any  modem  author,  but 
we  feel  in  all  cases  that  the  suggestive  elements  have  not  been  superimposed 
upon  the  characters  by  the  author.  Bulthaupt  can  see  only  one  reason  for 
this  objectiveness ;  that  the  author  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  give  and  hence 
contents  himself  with  representing  his  characters.  How  the  critic  In  the 
face  of  such  a  statement  can  say  of  the  poet  'Erfuhli  sich  heimisch  in  Fasel 
und  Flohe'  ['  He  feels  at  home  with  tatters  and  fleas ']  Is  somewhat  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Who  feels  at  home  —  the  author — or  the  characters? 
The  latter  of  course  If  we  feel  the  author  In  none  of  his  plays.  Does  the 
smallpox  specialist  feel  at  home  In  the  pest-house?  Can  Bulthaupt  read 
these  tragedies  and  comprehend  them  and  ask  such  a  question  seriously? 
All  of  these  baser  elements  are  necessary,  however,  In  order  to  make  Bult- 
haupt realize  that  he  Is  reading  naturalistic  dramas. 

In  a  century  when  literary  sources  have  been  studied  so  carefully  a 
critic  should  exercise  some  care  before  accusing  a  poet  of  borrowing.  Yet 
Bulthaupt  finds  the  source  of  'EInsame  Menschen'  and  'Vor  Sonnenauf- 
gang '  In  Ibsen's  '  Rosmersholm,'  and  concludes  '  Er  1st  f  remden  Vorbildren 
unterlegen '  ['  He  is  under  obligations  to  foreign  models '].  Ever  since  the 
publication  of  Holz's  '  Die  Kunst '  the  German  naturalists  have  protested 
against  the  attempt  to  identify  them  too  closely  with  the  foreign  tenden- 
cies. The  art  of  Hauptmann  is  unlike  the  art  of  Ibsen,  a  fact  which 
Bulthaupt  sees  when  he  states  that  Ibsen  transcends  his  characters  and 
stamps  his  personality  upon  them,  intimating  that  that  Is  essential  to 
true  art.  Ibsen's  art  lacks  naturalism  entirely  from  Hauptmann's 
point  of  view.     Ibsen  begins  with  a  thesis  and  groups  his  characters  about 

*  Cf.    My  article  on  Sudennann  and  Hauptmann  in  Poet  Lore,  1903. 
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it,  trimming  and  intensifying  as  he  sees  fit.  Hauptmann  begins  with  ^e 
character  and  studies  and  interprets  him  in  his  environment.  This  differ- 
ence at  once  becomes  apparent  in  a  comparative  study  of  '  Einsame  Men- 
schen '  and  ^  Rosmershohn/  and  the  disparity  between  the  two  will  be  found 
as  marked  in  its  way  as  that  between  Goethe^s  '  Iphigenie '  and  its  prede- 
cessors. A  similar  comparison  of  *  Schluck  und  Jan '  with  '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew '  will  likewise  show  that  Hauptmann  has  not  merely  copied 
external  features,  but  has  presented  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modern  psychologist. 

Bulthaupt,  however,  does  not  see  this  because  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  analyze  Hauptmann's  characters,  and  hence  detects  borrowing 
where  the  proper  term  might  be  re-creation.  In  discussing  '  Michael 
Kramer,'  he  says  'diese  Mutter  und  diesen  Sohn  kennen  nir  schon  aus  dem 
Friedensfest.^  [*  We  know  this  mother  and  son,  having  met  them  before 
in  the  peace  celebration.']  He  has  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Fran 
Vockerat  and  Frau  Kramer  are  types  and  disposes  of  the  matter  without 
much  ado.  This  is  sad  enough,  but  the  identification,  even  in  a  casual  way, 
of  Johannes  with  Arnold  proves  conclusively  that  to  this  critic  Act  IV  of 
*  Michael  Kramer '  is  nothing  but  Phrasengebrau. 

In  Ibsen  and  Sudermann  we  find  that  characters  in  their  essential  fea- 
tures recur,  in  Hauptmann  their  distinctness  is  manifest  to  all  who  are  in- 
clined to  look  at  them  carefully.  What  at  a  casual  glance  seems  similar 
is  radically  different  when  fully  grasped.  No  modem  writer  has  given 
us  finer  distinctions  in  this  respect.  A  full  demonstration  of  this  is  given 
again  in  *  Der  Ame  Heinrich,'  a  full  discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved 
for  another  occasion,  especially  since  Bulthaupt  does  not  touch  upon  it  in 
his  criticism. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  prove  that  Hauptmann  is  Infalli- 
ble.    It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  insist  that 

'  Wenn  man  den  Dichter  will  verstehen 
Muss  man  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen.' 
[  *  Would  we  the  Poet  understand 
We  must  go  to  the  Poet's  land.'] 

We  must  find  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  his  times  and  interpret  accord- 
ingly. No  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  there  are  large  artistic  principles, 
which  true  art  will  never  violate,  but  it  is  a  trifle  dangerous  to  impose  tra- 
ditional rules,  to  put  new  wine  into  old  vessels. 
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Shakespeare's  Studies  :    '  King  Lear  ' 

By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke 

[Reprinted  by  request  from  Poet  Lore,  Jan.  1898,  now  out  of  print.'] 

THE  severe  simplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  of  Fatherhood  as 
told  in  the  CEdipus  dramas,  renders  more  striking  in  contrast 
the  complexity  and  mass  of  the  great  Northern  tragedy  of 
Fatherhood,  as  told  in  'Lear.'  Consideration  of  the  dra- 
matic skill  employed  in  the  development  and  fusion  of  the 
double  plot,  and  in  the  effective  grouping  of  its  various  types 
of  character,  is  the  more  needed  for  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of 
its  artistic  beauty. 

The  main  steps  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  the  interweaving  of  the  two 
plots,  are  first  to  be  noticed,  as  the  story  unfolds  from  act  to  act.  Next 
come  the  main  points  in  the  grouping  of  the  characters. 

The  topics  given  under  each  division  may  be  used  either  as  subjects  for 
papers,  for  classwork  and  discussion,  or  for  private  study.  The  line-num- 
bering of  citations  here  given  follows  that  of  *The  First  Folio  Edition,* 
which  gives  the  text  of  1623  verbatim  (Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke.     New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.). 

The  Story  of  Act  I. 

The  Double  Plot:    Learns  Test  and  Edmunds  Scheme. 

Notice  that  the  play  opens  on  a  double  plot,  the  motives  of  which  are 
similar,  yet  diverse  enough,  and  which  enhance  each  other.  The  first  few 
words  of  Kent  and  Gloster  reveal  the  whole  story  of  Lear's  intended  parti- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  directly  Edmund  is  introduced  and  the  circum- 
stances which  have  embittered  his  pride  and  will  lead  him  to  seek  supremacy 
are  set  forth  clearly,  though  with  touches  that  seem  merely  casual.  Show 
how  all  the  incidents  of  this  act  unfold  f rcmi  this  brief  prologue.  First, 
Lear's  test  of  his  daughter's  love  is  developed  and  its  consequences  wrought 
out:  the  cutting  off  of  Cordeliay  the  banishment  of  Kent;  then,  in  the  next 
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scene,  Edmund's  plot  against  Edgar  is  elaborated ;  and  thereupon,  out  of  the 
King's  trust  in  Goneril's  false  professions  the  incidents  of  scenes  iii.,  iv.,  auid 
V.  flow.  Is  Lear's  treatment  by  Regan  and  Goneril  foreshadowed  in  this 
first  scene  ? 

Smaller  Points: —  i.  Probable  date  of  the  play,  and  reasons  for  it 
2.  What  does  Regan  mean  by  the  '  most  precious  square  of  sense  '  ?  3. 
Give  an  account  of  astrology  in  Shakespeare's  day.  4.  What  was  the 
office  and  dress  of  a  fool?  Was  the  habit  of  having  a  court  jester  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Lear?     5.     Explanation  of  all  difficult  allusions  in  the  act. 

Queries  for  Debate.  —  Did  Cordelia  see  disaster  ahead  for  her  father 
from  the  first?  And  if  so,  is  she  therefore  to  blame  for  not  being  more 
tractable  ? 

The  Story  of  Act  II. 

Double  Effects:     Edgar  proscribed,  Lear  shut  out. 

Sununarize  the  events  of  Act  II,  and  show  how  they  follow  the  two  lines 
of  the  plots  which  gradually  become  intertwisted,  beginning  in  sc.  i.  of  this 
act  with  Edmund's  designs  to  embroil  Edgar  with  one  or  other  of  the  Dukes, 
or  to  prejudice  them  against  him,  and  so  on,  as  events  permit.  Is  the  quar- 
rel of  Kent  and  Oswald  a  necessary  part  of  the  play?  What  does  it  effect? 
Is  Regan  harder  than  Goneril?  Would  she  have  been  less  hard  if  Goneril 
had  not  prompted  her  action?  Why  does  Shakespeare  make  Cornwall  so 
much  harsher  than  Albany?  How  would  it  have  worked  to  have  made 
Albany  the  more  violent  against  the  King?  Would  the  dramatic  effect 
have  been  as  good?  When  does  Lear's  mind  first  show  signs  of  breaking? 
Of  what  use  to  the  story's  progress  are  Curan's  few  words  at  the  beginning 
of  this  act?  Compare  these  with  the  conversation  of  Kent  and  *  gentle- 
man '  in  Act  III.  Are  Albany  and  Gloster  to  blame  in  not  taking  Lear's 
part  more  strongly? 

Smaller  Points:  —  i.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  obsolete  words  gas  ted, 
Jakes,  unbolted,  intrinse,  renege,  etc.  2.  Collect  and  explain  the  allusions  in 
this  act  referring  to  Elizabethan  ways  of  living,  such  as  Kent's  epithets  for 
Oswald  (which,  it  may  be  noted,  are  not  quite  in  place  for  a  play  of  the  time 
of  King  Joash  of  the  Bible).     3.     What  was  Sarum  and  Camelotf    4. 
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Xhe  customs  of  Bedlam  Beggars.  5.  Examine  the  indications  given  as  to 
time  in  scenes  ii.  and  iv.  How  long  after  Kent's  arrival  before  he  was  set 
in  the  stocks,  and  how  long  did  he  stay  ?  6.  What  are  the  sources  of  the 
play?     (See  Notes  *  First  Folio  Edition'  of  *Lear.') 

Query  for  Debate.  —  Which  has  the  more  reason  to  proscribe  one 
child  and  favor  another,  —  Gloster  or  Lear? 


The  Story  of  Act  III. 

The  Storm,  Promise  of  Deliverance.     Edmumfs  Plot  deepens. 

Describe  in  brief  the  events  and  the  general  effect  as  a  whole  of  Act 
III.  The  first  scene  deepens  the  feeling  of  a  coming  division  amongst  them- 
selves of  Lear's  oppressors,  already  anticipated  in  the  preceding  act.  It 
strengthens  the  hope,  also  suggested  in  the  foregoing  act,  that  Cordelia 
is  on  the  way  to  champion  Lear's  cause.  This  faint  ray  of  light  only 
serves  to  make  more  visible  the  tempestuous  darkness  of  Lear's  suffer- 
ings; and  even  the  hardships  of  the  storm  scene  are  surpassed  in  cruelty, 
not  in  dignity,  by  the  effects  of  Edmund's  designs  against  his  father.  These 
designs,  too,  it  must  be  noticed,  threaten  the  earlier  hope  of  rescue,  and  leave 
despair  poised  at  the  end  of  the  act  between  horror  and  recklessness.  Show 
how  this  double  culmination  of  agony  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  double 
plot. 

Smaller  Points: —  i.  When  did  Merlin  prophesy,  and  why  does  the 
Fool  say,  'I  live  before  his  time'?  2.  Collect  and  explain  the  allusions 
to  popular  fables  and  ballads  in  this  act,  pelican,  pillicock,  *suum  non, 
nonny,'  'Child  Rowland,'  etc.  (Note  Browning's  use  of  the  line  about 
Childe  Roland  in  his  poem  of  the  same  name.)  3.  Edgar's  fiends,  '  Ma- 
lin,'  *Modo,'  etc.  (See  also  his  own  explanation,  IV.,  ii,  and  M.  D.  Con- 
way's *  Demons  of  the  Shadow '  or  any  History  of  the  Devil.) 

Query  for  Debate.  —  Is  the  tragic  in  scene  vii.  *  urged  beyond  the 
outermost  mark  of  the  dramatic,'  as  Coleridge  says,  or  is  such  physical 
horror  the  only  possible  effect  that  would  not  make  an  anticlimax  after  the 
outbreak  of  Lear's  madness? 
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The  Story  of  Act  IV. 

The  Plot  unified:     Good  and  Bad  Powers  at  Contest. 

What  arc  the  events  of  Act  IV.  ?  Describe  its  climax-scene,  so  far  as 
emotion  is  concerned,  —  the  meeting  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.  What  is  Kent's 
part  in  bringing  this  about?  How  do  Cordelia's  thanks  exhibit  her  char- 
acter? Show  how  by  the  blindness  of  Gloster  and  Cornwall's  sudden  pun- 
ishment Edgar  and  Edmund  are  pushed  to  the  front  on  opposite  sides ;  Al- 
bany is  roused,  also,  to  play  a  more  active  part,  wherein,  though  bound  to 
repulse  the  French  invasion,  his  success  will  befriend  Lear.  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  this  pushes  Goneril  on  to  greater  enmity  and  to  plans  for  her- 
self and  Edmund  which  bring  out  Regan's  ferocity ;  so  that  both  the  sisters, 
while  working  with  Oswald  and  Edmund  against  Gloster,  Lear,  and  Cor- 
delia, are  working  also  against  each  other.  Edgar's  defense  of  his  father 
against  Oswald  leads  to  the  exposure  of  Goneril  and  to  what  little  respite 
from  misery  the  next  act  can  boast.  Note  that  this  fourth  act  ends  with  the 
double  plot  made  one  in  effect  through  Edgar's  championing  one  side  against 
Edmund,  who  stands  for  the  other. 

Query  for  Debate.  —  Which  of  the  events  narrated  in  Act  IV.  is  most 
important  in  its  effect  upon  Act  V.  ? 

The  Story  of  Act  V. 

The  Solution:     Death  punishes  and  releases. 

Show  how  the  act  opens  just  before  the  battle,  and  that,  as  Shakespeare 
makes  it  go  against  Cordelia,  it  does  not  provide  a  solution  of  the  plot,  and 
how,  unless  the  sisters'  evil-doing  is  to  be  rewarded,  some  other  power  must 
be  brought  in  to  direct  events.  The  tournament  is  to  settle  what  the  battle 
left  open;  and  Edgar's  victory  over  Edmund,  and  the  division,  for  Ed- 
mund's sake,  between  the  sisters,  are  the  means  to  effect  the  poetic  justice 
Death  deals  by  punishing  the  sisters  and  the  traitor,  and  releasing  Lear  from 
his  suffering.  Notice  also  that  this  expedient  of  Shakespeare's,  making  the 
tournament  instead  of  the  historical  battle  the  point  of  the  plot,  identifies 
the  two  interests  of  the  two  houses,  Lear's  and  Gloster's,  and  brings  the  issue 
for  all  to  one  head.  The  real  tragedy  is  for  the  most  loyal  persons, — 
Cordelia,  the  Fool,  Kent,  and  Edgar. 
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Smaller  Points: —  i.  Describe  the  customs  of  lists  and  of  single  com* 
bats.  2.  Does  Lear's  reference  to  the  Fool  in  the  third  scene  mean  Cor- 
delia or  the  Jester?  State  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  being  Cordelia, 
3.  What  is  meant  by  'good-years.'  4.  How  long  does  the  play  last? 
(See  *  Duration  of  the  Action,'  *  First  Folio  Edition '  of  '  Lear,'  and  verify, 
making  any  criticisms  that  occur  to  you.) 

Query  for  Debate.  —  Did  Shakespeare  do  '  wisely  for  his  art  and  mean- 
ing In  letting  Father  and  Daughter  lie  in  one  grave '  ?  Or  is  Cordelia  sacri- 
ficed for  Lear's  sake? 

Character  Studies. 

/.     Fatherhood  as  represented  in  Lear  and  Gloster. 

Should  Lear  be  represented  as  senile  and  testy,  or  majestic  and  wrath- 
ful ?  Were  his  defects  native,  or  the  result  of  the  royal  habits  of  arbitrary 
command?  Is  the  King  excusable  in  his  craving  for  expressions  of  love? 
Is  it  a  sign  of  a  fond  old  age?  When  does  his  mind  first  show  sign  of 
breaking?  Is  it  ever  really  healed?  Is  Lear  any  more  thoughtful  of  Cor^ 
delia  or  careful  of  her  happiness  than  he  ever  was,  after  he  meets  her  again 
and  they  are  both  taken  prisoner?  When  he  is  full  of  the  idea  of  the  pleas- 
ure they  will  have  together  in  prison,  is  he  not  quite  forgetful  that  she  could 
have  any  other  love  or  interest?  Trace  the  similar  and  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  Lear  and  Gloster  throughout  the  play.  What  characteristic 
faults  of  Lear's  and  what  of  Gloster's  have  brought  about  the  evil  which 
works  against  them  and  ends  by  punishing  them?  What  traits  of  theirs 
make  it  easy  for  their  undutiful  children  to  play  upon  them?  From  abso- 
lute authority  and  arbitrary  power  Lear's  trouble  forces  him  to  learn  charity 
and  forbearance;  yet  his  original  tendency  continues,  and  his  old  passion 
struggles  against  all  his  new-taught  lessons  of  patience.  Between  passion 
and  patience,  '  between  the  two  extremes  [says  D.  J.  Snider]  his  spirit  will 
sway  so  fiercely  as  to  shatter  him  physically  and  mentally.  The  way  of 
Charity  leads  him  to  sanity,  the  way  of  Revenge  to  madness.  So  he  careens 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  the  outcome  is  insanity.'  So,  also,  Gloster's 
trouble  teaches  him  the  evil  of  his  own  habit  of  mind  and  nature,  as  Lear's 
trouble  taught  him  the  evil  of  his  fixed  habit  of  tyranny.  Gloster  makes 
light  of  his  own  faults  of  self-indulgence,  and,  preferring  not  to  hold  himself 
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responsible,  he  excuses  himself  by  attributing  events  to  fate.  His  lack  of 
will  and  self-government  leads  to  a  superstitious  credulity,  and  is  the  instru- 
ment, in  his  son's  hand,  of  his  punishment  and  of  his  spiritual  awakening. 
Gloster,  who  is  spiritually  blind,  is  made  physically  blind,  and  is  enlightened 
through  the  mediation  of  his  dutiful  son  (in  Act  IV.  sc.  vi.),  appealing  to 
the  same  superstitious  credulity  the  undutiful  son  had  turned  against  him. 
Why  is  it,  asks  Dowden,  'that  Gloster,  whose  suffering  is  the  retributioa 
for  past  deeds,  should  be  restored  to  spiritual  calm  and  light  and  pass  away 
in  a  rapture  of  mingled  gladness  and  grief,  while  Lear,  a  man  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  should  be  robbed  of  the  comfort  of  Cordelia's  love 
•  •  .  and  expire  in  a  paroxysm  of  unproductive  anguish?'  Is  it 
because  Gloster,  weaker  minded  as  he  is,  yet  accuses  himself  more  relent- 
lessly than  Lear,  and  is  the  purer  for  it?  Is  it  quite  true,  moreover,  diat 
Lear  has  little  sin  to  expiate?  What  evidence  does  Gloster  give  that  his 
sons  are  equally  dear  to  him,  as  he  claims  ? 

Queries  for  Debate.  —  Do  either  of  the  fathers  show  unselfishness 
in  their  love  of  their  children  ? 

Is  Lear's  division  of  his  kingdom  a  sacrifice  for  his  daughters'  sake  ? 

//.     Daughterhood  as  represented  by  Goneril  and  Regan. 

Is  daughterhood  represented  by  the  false  homage  Goneril  and  Regan 
profess  to  Lear,  or  do  even  their  professions,  in  case  they  were  sincere,  show 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  filial  relation?  Which  is  the  cleverer  of  these  two 
sisters  ?  Which  originated  their  courses  of  action  ?  Material  authority  is 
all  they  either  respect  or  desire.  The  homage  conunonly  yielded  to  success, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  reached,  and  the  scorn  paid  to  failure,  regardless  of 
a  lofty  aim,  is  a  sign  of  the  prevalence  of  just  such  characters  as  Regan  and 
Goneril  in  the  world  today.  Why  does  Goneril  despise  Albany  and  prefer 
Edmund?  Is  Albany's  weakness  a  result  of  Goneril's  control  of  events? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  Lear's  saying  that  Regan's  nature  is  more  *  tender 
hefted '  and  her  eyes  more  comforting  than  Goneril's  ?  Regan's  relations 
with  Cornwall  seem  to  be  on  a  better  footing  than  Goneril's  with  Albany; 
why  is  it?  When  did  both  begin  to  be  especially  interested  in  Edmund? 
Why  did  Goneril  one  way  '  like  it  and  another  like  it  not '  that  G)mwall 
had  died?  Does  Goneril  kill  herself  from  remorse  or  consciousness  of 
defeat? 
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///.     Daughterhood  as  represented  by  Cordelia. 

Is  Cordelia  devoted  to  her  own  ideal  of  truth  at  the  expense  of  a 
proper  womanly  and  filial  regard  for  her  father's  welfare?     Is  she  hard 
and  stubborn  ?     Or  is  she  just  and  firm  ?     Is  she  right  in  refusing  to  sacri- 
fice her  highest  self-interest — the  allegiance  of  her  nature  to  the  truth  as 
she  saw  it — to  any  one's  selfish  demands  ?    Was  she  or  was  Lear  responsible 
for  his  banishment  of  her  and  thence  for  all  the  resulting  evils  ?     Does  she 
show  any  greater  regard  for  her  father  at  the  end  of  the  play  than  at  the 
beginning  ?     Snider  says  that  tenderness  rather  than  truth  should  have  been 
her  pride,  and  he  seems  to  blame  her  because  she  is  '  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
share  of  the  kingdom,  which  might  be  the  protection  of  her  parent  in  the 
future,  to  what  she  deems  truth  and  duty.     So  often,  the  obstinate  adherence 
to  a  moral  punctilio  jeopardizes  the  greatest  interests,  even  institutions.' 
What  do  you  think  of  this?     Do  you  consider  the  interests  of  institutions 
or  the  will  of  a  parent  more  precious  than  individual  morality  ?     The  same 
writer  holds  that  Cordelia  develops,  that  when  she  again  appears  her  char- 
acter is  developed,  the  ground  of  the  change  being  France's  wooing  and  the 
experience  of  love.     Does  Shakespeare  show  this,  or  is  it  a  mere  fancy  of 
Mr.  Snider's?     What  signs  of  love  are  there  between  France  and  Cordelia? 
Is  she  unsisterly  ?     Why  does  Cordelia  ask  when  she  and  Lear  are  captured 
—  *  Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters  ? '     Does  she  show 
any  sign  of  considering  that  her  own  future  lies  apart  from  Lear's  mischance 
and  defeat  ?     Does  Lear  take  it  for  granted  without  reason  that  it  is  bound 
up  with  his  ? 

IV.     Sonship  as  represented  by  Edgar  and  Edmund. 

Can  Edmund's  villainy  be  explained  by  his  circumstances?  Does  his 
plot  proceed  from  a  proper  hatred  of  injustice?  Does  his  good  opinion 
of  his  brother  Edgar  reflect  credit  upon  himself  or  does  it  aggravate  his 
guilt?  Does  his  cool  and  conscious  cleverness  and  lack  of  hypocrisy  make 
his  villainy  more  or  less  endurable  ?  Is  there  anything  good  in  his  trickery 
were  the  sisters  ?  Why  does  Shakespeare  give  him  the  credit  for  wishing 
to  do  one  good  deed  ?     Is  it  consistent  ? 

Show  that  Edgar's  career  is  a  development  '  from  blank  innocence  to 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world.'  Is  Edgar's  deception  of  his  father 
that  he  has  fallen  from  the  cliff,  probable?     Is  it  excusable?     Why  did 
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he  not  make  himself  known  to  his  father  sooner?  Why  did  they  not  go 
to  Dover  to  join  Cordelia^s  army  instead  of  playing  their  parts  in  this  difi 
episode  ?     This  is  dramatic  license,  perhaps. 

Queries  for  Debate.  —  i .  Is  it  the  disloyalty  of  Goneril  and  Regan 
that  brings  about  their  punishment,  or  their  enmity  to  each  other? 

2.  How  far  should  one  person  hold  himself  morally  responsible  for 
another?     Should  a  daughter's  responsibility  go  further  than  a  father's? 

3.  Why  has  the  poet  made  the  battle  turn  against  Lear  (changing  in 
this  respect  both  from  history  and  the  old  play)  ?  Is  the  change  due  to 
patriotism  —  i.e.  the  desire  not  to  exhibit  France  as  victorious  over  Eng- 
land—  or  to  the  double  plot  which  is  best  resolved  by  showing  Lear  and 
Gloster  alike  defeated? 

F.     The  Loyalty  of  Albany  and  Kent. 

Show  how  Loyalty  is  represented  in  the  contrast  of  Albany  with  Kent 
Which  is  more  especially  the  King's  friend?  Which  is  more  friend  to  the 
King?  What  regard  does  Lear  show  for  each,  and  how  does  each  return 
it?  Is  Albany  in  love  with  Goneril,  or  is  he  by  nature  as  slow  as  Kent  is 
quick?  Trace  Kent's  part  throughout  the  play.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  Cordelia's  interference  at  last  on  Lear's  behalf  was  instigated  by  Kent? 
Or  is  it  rather  to  be  supposed  that  Kent  is  merely  her  agent?  Does  he  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  quarrelling  with  Oswald  ? 

Queries  for  Debate.  —  i.     Is  Kent  the  ideal  character  of  the  play? 
2.     Is  Albany's  weakness  —  I.  iv.  —  the  real  cause  of  Goneril's  lead- 
ership and  hence  of  her  contempt  for  him  and  the  disasters  of  the  play  ? 
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HAUPTMANN'S  last  play 
'  Elga '  is  said  to  suggest 
Grillparzer's  *  Dcr 
Traum:  ein  Leben'  and 
is,  like  that,  a  play  in  a 
dream.  The  handling  of 
a  dream  e£Eect  is  marvellous  in  Haupt- 
mann*s  '  Hannele,'  and  everything  of  the 
artistic  effectiveness  of  such  an  element, 
ivhatever  its  dramatic  challenge  may  be, 
besides,  depends  upon  subtleties  of  touch 
ivhich  the  narration  of  the  mere  story 
leaves  out.  The  public  is  said  to  have 
received  the  play  with  more  favor  than 
it  has  showed  lately  to  Hauptmann. 
But  whether  that  bodes  well  or  ill  for 
the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  play  is  also  an 
uncertain  witness.  In  default  of  better 
knowledge,  as  yet,  here  at  least  is  the 
story: 

A  German  knight,  with  his  servant, 
claims  for  a  night  the  hospitality  of  a 
lonely  monastery  in  Poland.  A  vaulted 
chamber  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  tower, 
and  a  black-bearded  monk  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  the  fair-haired,  light- 
hearted,  cheerful  Teuton.  The  knight 
is  happy  and  exuberant,  and  he  proceeds 
to  tell  the  austere  monk  the  cause  of  his 
irrepressible  joyousness.  He  is  the  proud 
husband  of  a  beautiful  and  charming 
woman  and  the  father  of  a  lovely  child. 
He  shows  the  monk  a  portrait  of  the 
wife  and  child,  which  portrait  he  rap- 
turously kisses  again  and  again.  The 
monk  deprecates  this  exuberance  and 
speaks  of  the  vanity  and  illusoriness  of 
all  earthly  things.  He  leads  the  knight 
to  the  casement  and  shows  him  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  noble  estate,  where  not 
long  before  a  knight  who  had  imagined 
himself  equally  happy  had  lived  in  lux- 
ury and  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  hap- 
piness had  been  a  mere  delusion,  founded 


on  a  lie,  and  there  had  come  an  awaken- 
ing that  had  brought  desolation  and  mis- 
ery—  and  the  realization  of  the  futility 
of  all  selfish  aspiration. 

The  monk  leaves  the  blond  knight  to 
attend  the  midnight  mass,  and  the  pro- 
logue is  over. 

The  next  scene,  like  the  five  following 
ones,  represents  the  knight's  dream, 
caused  by  the  monk's  warning  and  sol- 
emn exhortation.  We  are  in  the  castle 
of  Count  Starschenski  (now  the  monk), 
a  Polish  landowner.  The  count,  in 
glowing  words,  tells  his  aged  mother  of 
the  inexpressible  happiness  he  had  found 
in  his  union  with  Elga  Lascheck,  whose 
family,  a  noble  one,  had  been  reduced  to 
want  and  whom  he  had  met  three  years 
before  at  Warsaw.  The  aged  countess 
is  somewhat  apprehensive  lest  her  son 
should  be  subjected  to  disappointment, 
but  the  son  has  no  ear  for  such  misgiv- 
ings. Elga  enters,  with  her  child,  and 
her  manner  at  once  impresses  the  specta- 
tor very  unfavorably.  In  truth,  she  has 
never  loved  her  husband  and  had  mar- 
ried him  for  his  wealth  and  position.  She 
has  maintained  illicit  and  secret  relations 
with  her  cousin,  Oginski,  a  dreamy  and 
studious  young  man  with  little  moral 
force  —  the  slave,  rather  than  the  mas- 
ter, of  the  impetuous  and  scheming  Elga. 
The  guilty  lovers  have  a  secret  meeting, 
and  the  unexpected  return  of  the  count 
forces  Oginski  to  escape  by  a  window. 
The  husband  gradually  realizes  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  his  apparently  happy 
household.  His  suspicions  are  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  portrait  of  Oginski 
as  a  boy  and  by  the  striking  resemblance 
between  that  portrait  and  Elga's  child. 
His  rage  and  jealousy  prompt  him  to  re- 
sort to  violent  means  of  extorting  a  con- 
fession.    He  hastens  to  Warsaw,  invites 
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Oginski  to  his  castle  in  a  way  the  latter 
dare  not  decline,  and,  upon  his  arriving, 
arranges  a  midnight  revel  and  attempts 
by  bold  questioning  and  adroit  attacks  to 
obtain  the  admission  of  guilt.  Elga  is 
too  clever  to  fall  into  his  snare,  and  she 
successfully  evades  the  count's  cross-ex- 
amination. When  she  retires,  Oginski, 
less  self-possessed,  betrays  their  secret. 
The  count  condemns  him  to  an  ignomini- 
ous death. 

In  the  next  scene  the  count  drags  Elga 
into  the  chamber  into  which  Oginski  had 
been  placed.  The  black  curtains  of  the 
bed  are  drawn  aside,  and  Elga  sees  the 
lifeless  body  of  her  lover  stretched  on  it. 
She  throws  herself  upon  the  corpse,  then 
raises  herself  to  her  full  height  and  de- 
fiantly tells  the  count  that  she  hates  and 
despises  him. 

This  ends  the  dream.  In  the  final  scene 
the  knight  is  aroused  from  his  profound 
sleep  by  the  faithful  servant  It  is  time 
to  depart.  The  knight,  oppressed  by  the 
tragic  dream,  gazes  on  the  portrait  of 
wife  and  child,  and  vows  that  he  will 
never  forget  the  lesson  of  the  night's  ad- 
ventures  in    the   land   of   shadows   and 

dreams. 

•    •     • 

Concerning  '  King  Lear,'  as  played 
in  Paris  this  spring,  M.  Emile  Faguet  is 
reported  to  be  so  inadequate  as  this: 

*  Save  for  a  few  beauties  of  lyrical  elo- 
quence in  the  famous  heath  scene  and 
some  fairly  profound  philosophical  re- 
flections (if  we  take  the  trouble  to  fathom 
their  profundity)  in  the  mad  scene  proper 
—  and  indeed  all  this  is  quickly  told  — 
save  for  these  exceptions,  all  the  rest  is 
no  more  than  a  heap  of  stupid  crimes, 
foolish  horrors,  and  idiotic  vices.  It  is 
what  I  call,  using  a  perhaps  unjust  and 
undoubtedly  hybrid  word,  bruto-tragedy 
or  bruto-drama.     .     .     . 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  short  por- 


tions which  I  have  reserved,  nothing  b 
easier  to  put  together.  There  is  not  i 
man  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  (and 
I  would  even  include  the  past  hundred 
years)  who  would  be  capable  of  writing 
"  Hamlet,"  or  "  OtheUo,"  or  even  "  The 
Tempest."  But  almost  anybody,  no  mat- 
ter who,  could  write  "  King  Lear,"  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages  ^Krhich, 
all   taken   together,   would  barely   fill  i 

page.' 

•    •     • 

Nobody  minds,  now,  though,  for  the 
credit  of  France,  that  a  Parisian  chroni- 
cler wrote  thus,  since  it  called  out  a 
deeper  French  voice,  that  of  the  drama- 
tist of  '  Monna  Vanna '  and  '  Josrzelle,' 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  writes: 

'  Were  we  to  be  asked  from  the  height 
of  another  planet  which  is  the  synthetic 
play  representative  and  archetypal  of  die 
human  stage,  the  play  in  which  the  ideal 
of  the  loftiest  scenic  poetry  is  most  fully 
realized,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that, 
after  due  deliberation,  all  the  poets  of 
our  earth,  the  best  judges  in  this  exi- 
gency, would  with  one  voice  name  "  IGng 
Lear."  They  could  only  for  a  moment 
weigh  the  claims  of  two  or  three  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  stage,  or  else  —  for 
virtually  Shakespeare  can  be  compared 
with  none  save  himself  —  of  that  other 
miracle  of  his  genius,  the  tragic  story  of 
"  Hamlet,  Prince  of  DenmarL" 

'"Prometheus,"  the  "Orestes,"  "CEdi- 
pus  Tyrannus"  are  wonderful  but  iso- 
lated trees,  whereas  "  King  Lear "  is  a 
marvelous  forest.  Let  us  admit  that 
Shakespeare's  poem  is  less  clear,  not  so 
evident,  not  so  visibly  harmonious,  not 
so  pure  in  outline,  not  so  perfect,  in  the 
rather  conventional  sense  of  the  world; 
let  us  grant  that  it  has  faults  as  enormous 
as  its  good  qualities:  this  fact  none  die 
less  remains,  that  it  surpasses  all  the 
others  in  the  mass,  the  rarity,  the  density. 
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die  strange  mobility,  the  prodigious  bulk 
of  the  tragic  beauties  which  it  contains. 
I  know  that  the  total  beauty  of  a  work 
b  not  to  be  estimated  by  weight  or  vol- 
ume; that  the  dimensions  of  a  statue  do 
not  necessarily  bear  a  relation  to  its  aes- 
thetic value.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  abundance,  variety,  and  am- 
pleness  add  certain  vital,  unaccustomed 
elements  to  beauty ;  that  it  is  easier  to  be 
successful  with  one  statue  of  middling 
size  and  of  a  calm  movement  than  with 
a  group  of  twenty  statues  of  superhuman 
dimensions,  endowed  with  passionate  and 
yet  co-ordinate  gestures;  that  it  is  less 
difficult  to  write  one  tragic  and  mighty 
act  in  which  three  or  four  persons  play 
their  parts  than  to  write  five  which  are 
filled  with  a  whole  moving  crowd  and 
which  maintain  that  same  tragic  and 
powerful  note  on  an  equal  level  during 
a  period  five  times  as  long  as  the  other. 
WcU,  by  the  side  of  "  King  Lear,"  the 
longest  Greek  tragedies  are  hardly  more 

than  plays  in  one  act.' 

m     m     m 

SoMB  letters  of  Stevenson  to  a  young 
man  who  wrote  to  him  and  attracted  his 
interest  are  printed  in  the  ComkUl  Book- 
let,  issued  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bart- 
lett.  He  had  not  yet  met  his  oorre- 
qxxident  at  the  time  he  wrote  from  Edin- 
burgh, shortly  after  his  marriage,  the 
three  letters  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts; 

'  By  your  "  fate "  I  believe  I  meant 
jTour  marriage,  or  that  love  at  least  which 
may  befall  any  one  of  us  at  the  shortest 
notice  and  overthrow  the  most  settled 
habits  and  opinions.  I  call  that  yoMX 
fate,  because  then,  if  not  before,  you  can 
no  longer  hang  back,  but  must  strike  out 
into  life  and  act. 

'  If  I  have  in  any  way  disquieted  you, 
I  believe  you  are  justified  in  bidding  me 
stand  and  deliver  a  remedy,  if  there  be 


one:  which  is  the  point. 

•  First,  I  am  of  your  way  of  thinking: 
that  a  good  deal  of  Whitman  is  as  well 
taken  once,  but  second,  I  quite  believe  that 
it  is  better  to  have  ever3rthing  brought  be- 
fore one  in  books.  In  that  way,  the  prob- 
lems reach  us  when  we  are  cool,  and  not 
warped  by  the  sophistries  of  an  instant 
passion.  Life  itself  presents  its  problems 
with  a  terrible  directness,  and  at  thc^  very 
hour  when  we  are  least  able  to  judge 
calmly.  Hence  this  Pisgah  sight  of  all 
things,  off  the  top  of  a  book,  is  only  a  ra- 
tional prq>aration  for  the  ugly  grips  that 
must  follow. 

'  But  third,  no  man  can  settle  another's 
life  for  him.  It  is  the  test  of  the  nature 
and  courage  of  each  that  he  shall  de- 
cide it  for  himself.  Each  in  turn  must 
meet  and  beard  the  Sphinx.  Some  things, 
however,  I  may  say  —  and  you  will  treat 
them  as  things  read  in  a  book  for  you  to 
accept  or  refuse  as  shall  you  see  most  fit. 

'  Go  not  out  of  your  way  to  make  diffi- 
culties. Hang  back  from  life  while  you 
are  young.  Shoulder  no  responsibilities. 
You  do  not  know  yet  how  far  you  can 
trust  yourself  —  it  will  not  be  very  far, 
or  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am. 
If  3rou  can  keep  your  sexual  desires  in 
order,  be  glad,  be  very  glad.  Some  day, 
when  you  meet  your  fate,  jrou  will  be 
free,  and  the  better  man.  Dont  make  a 
boy  and  girl  friendship  that  which  it  is 
not.  .  .  .  Look  at  Bums:  that  is 
where  amourettes  conduct  an  average 
good  man;  and  a  tepid  marriage  is  only 
a  more  selfish  amourette  —  in  the  long 
run.  Whatever  you  do,  see  that  you 
don't  sacrifice  a  woman ;  that's  where  all 
imperfect  loves  conduct  us.  At  the  same 
time,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  be 
chaste,  for  God's  sake  avoid  the  primness 
of  your  virtue;  hardness  to  a  poor  harlot 
is  a  sin  lower  than  the  ugliest  unchasdty. 

*  Never  be  in  a  hurry  anyhow. 
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*  There  is  my  sennon. 

'  Certainly  you  cannot  too  earnestly  go 
in  for  the  Greek;  and  about  any  art, 
think  last  of  what  pays,  first  of  what 
pleases.  It  is  in  that  spirit  only  that  an 
art  can  be  made.  Progress  in  art  is  made 
by  learning  to  enjoy:  that  which  seems  a 
little  dull  at  first,  is  found  to  contain  the 
elements  of  pleasure  more  largely  though 
more  quietly  commingled. 

'  I  return  to  my  sennon  for  one  more 
word:  The  natural  desire  to  have  a 
woman,  gives  you  no  right  to  any  par- 
ticular woman:  that  comes  with  love 
only,  and  don't  be  too  ready  to  believe 
in  love:  there  are  many  shams:  the  true 
love  will  not  allow  you  to  reason  about  it.' 

.  .  .  '  if  you  know  any  man  who 
believes  himself  to  be  worthy  of  a  wife's 
love,  a  friend's  affection,  a  mistress's  ca- 
ress, even  if  venal,  you  may  rest  assured 
he  is  worthy  of  nothing  but  a  kicking. 
I  fear  men  who  have  no  open  faults; 
what  do  they  conceal  ?  We  are  not  meant 
to  be  good  in  this  world,  but  to  try  to  be, 
and  fail,  and  keep  on  trying:  and  when 
we  get  a  cake  to  say,  "  Thank  God  I " 
and  when  we  get  a  buffet,  to  say,  **  Just 

so:  well  hit!"' 

•    •    • 

Onb  of  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's  many 
good  and  deep-reaching  stones  told  dur- 
ing his  course  of  Lowell  Lectures,  here 
in  Boston,  this  past  winter,  was  this: 

'  Sitting  once  at  a  dinner  party  in  Eng- 
land, beside  one  of  those  rather  pert  young 
ladies  who  are  by  no  means  a  monopoly 
of  our  own  country,  I  was  asked  various 
questions  about  our  works  and  ways. 
Having  been  led,  perhaps,  into  some 
phrase  of  modest  national  self-satisfac- 
tion—  for  even  the  bruised  Americans 
will  sometimes  turn  —  she  said,  with  ab- 
rupt surprise,  "  But  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  like  being  an  American,  do 
you  ?  "     When  I  replied  with  unflinch- 


ing assurance,  that  this  was  precisely  w)at 
I  most  liked,  she  said,  honestly,  *'  I  give 
you  my  word  that  the  thought  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  me  that  people  liked 
being  Americans;  I  suppos^  that  tbey 
were  Americans  because  they  could  not 
help  it."  Upon  which  I  made  no  scruple 
in  admitting  to  her  that  we  had  that  rear 

son,  too.' 

•     •     • 

To  Froudb,  said  Col.  Higginson,  in 
the  same  lecture,  *  I  owe  the  discovery  of 
Carlyle's  most  interesting  and  character- 
istic quality,  his  laugh,  and  which  I  speak 
of  more  particularly  because  I  have  never 
seen  it  fully  portrayed  in  any  delineation 
of  him.  It  need  hardly  be  said  in  the  ab- 
stract truth  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
laugh  or  even  in  a  smile.  One  of  the  most 
telling  pieces  of  oratory  that  ever  reached 
my  ears  was  Victor  Hugo's  vindication  at 
the  Voltaire  centenary  in  Paris  of  the 
smile  of  Voltaire.  Not  that  Carlyle's 
laugh  in  itself  resembled  that  smile,  but 
it  was  something  as  inseparable  from  the 
personality  of  the  man  who  had  it,  as 
characteristic  as  his  face  or  his  Scotch 
clothing.  I  found  on  looking  back  on  my 
first  interview  with  him  that  all  I  had 
known  of  him  through  others  or  through 
his  own  books  for  twenty-five  years  had 
been  utterly  defective,  had  left  out  in  fact 
the  key  to  his  whole  nature,  inasmuch  as 
nobody  had  ever  told  me  just  how  he 
laughed.     .     .     . 

*  On  visiting  England  for  the  first  rime 
in  1872,  I  was  offered  a  letter  to  Carlylc, 
and  declined  it.  Like  all  of  that  genera- 
tion, I  had  been  under  some  personal  ob- 
ligations to  him  for  his  early  writings 
.  .  .  but  his  "  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  " 
and  his  reported  utterances  on  American 
affairs  had  taken  away  all  special  desire 
to  meet  him,  besides  the  ungraciousness 
said  to  mark  his  demeanor  toward  visitors 
from  the  United  States.    Yet  when  I  was 
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once  fairly  launched  in  that  fascinating 
worid  of  London  society  where  the  Amer- 
ican sees,  as  Willis  used  to  say,  whole 
shelves  of  his  library  walking  about  in 
ceats  and  gowns,  this  disinclination  rap- 
idly softened.  And  when  Mr.  Froude 
kindly  offered  to  take  me  with  him  on  one 
of  his  afternoon  visits  to  Carlyle  .  •  • 
it  iMras  not  in  human  nature  —  or  at  least 
in  American  nature  —  to  resist. 

'  I   accordingly  went  after  lunch,  one 
day  in  May,  to  Carlyle's  modest  house  in 
Chelsea,  and  found  him  in  his  study.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  recall  the  details  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  to  my  surprise  he  did  not  say  a 
single  really  o£Eensive  or  ungracious  thing. 
If  he  did,  it  related  less  to  my  countrymen 
than  to  his  own,  for  I  remember  his  say- 
ing some  rather  stem  things  about  Scotch- 
men.   But  that  which  saved  these  and  all 
his  sharpest  words  from  being  actually  of- 
fensive was  this,  that  after  the  most  vehe- 
ment   tirade  he  would   suddenly   pause, 
throw  back  his  head,  and  give  as  genuine 
and  kindly  a  laugh  as  I  ever  heard  from 
a  human  being.     ...     It  cleared  the 
aur  like  thunder  and  left  the  atmosphere 
sweet.    It  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  if  not 
to  us,  "  Do  not  let  us  take  this  too  seri- 
o%isly;  it  is  my  way  of  putting  things. 
What  refuge  is  there  for  a  man  who  looks 
below  the  surface  in  a  world  like  this, 
except  to  laugh  now  and  then?"     The 
lau^,   in  short,   revealed  the  humorist. 
.     .     .    The  instant  Carlyle  laughed,  he 
seemed   to  take  the  counsel   of  his  old 
friend  Emerson,  and  to  write  upon  the 
lintel  of  his  doorway,  **  Whim."    .    .    . 
If  at  times  a  trace  of  angry  exaggeration 
showed  itself,  the  good  sunny  laugh  came 

in  and  cleared  the  air.' 

m     m     0 

The  sdf-sacrificing  love  of  Browning's 
Straft>rd  for  Charles  I.  is  one  of  those 
many  things  the  Poet  is  intuitively  right 
about  and  therefore  much  cridcastered  for. 


A  sentence  in  one  of  Strafford's  letters 
written  from  Ireland,  while  he  was  still 
but  Lord  Wentworth,  and  when  he  was 
tr]ring  his  hand  at  the  '  thorough '  meas- 
ures he  became  infamous  for,  is  striking 
now  when  one  comes  upon  its  devotion  in 
the  midst  of  the  quaint  English  describ- 
ing some  of  his  state  difficulties.  It  is  in- 
deed startling  when  one  reads  it  now  and 
sees  in  it  a  finger  pointing  to  his  scaffold. 
The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Egerton 
MSS.  2597  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
printed in  the  Camden  Society  Papers. 
It  is  addressed  to  Lord  Carlisle: 

*  My  very  good  Lord, 

'  Whatever  my  occasions  or  hast  be,  it 
must  not  deprive  me  the  happiness  of  still 
putting  your  Lordship  in  remembrance  of 
this  servante  of  yours,  who  will  ever  be 
the  readiest  to  receave  and  the  most  care- 
full  to  fulfill  your  commaundes  in  the 
whole  world.  Hear  am  I  the  whilst  in 
excessive  labourre  to  gett  a  little  before- 
hande  with  my  businesse,  if  possibly  I  may 
be  soe  happy,  being  to  deale  with  a  genera- 
tion that  have  the  pointes  of  ther  weapon 
turned  wholly  to  ther  own  privates,  but 
noe  edge  att  alle  for  the  publike;  heare 
they  are  as  dull  as  sharpe  and  eager  to 
cut  out  for  themselves  in  the  other.  I  see 
itt  is  a  maxime  amongst  them  to  keepe 
the  Deputye  as  ignorantt  as  possibly  they 
can,  that  soe  albeit  not  in  peace  yet  he 
may  be  subordinate  to  them  in  knowledge, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  that 
not  any  of  them  hethertoo  hath  made  me 
any  proposition  att  all  for  the  bettering 
of  his  Ma^**  service.  I  am  purposed  on 
the  other  side  to  open  my  eyes  as  wide  as 
I  can  and  dispaire  not  in  time  to  be  able 
to  sounde  the  depthe  they  covett  soe 
much  to  reserve  from  me.  I  finde  all  the 
revenew  hear  reduced  to  fee  farmes  and 
noe  possible  meanes  consequently  to  ad- 
vance it  and  in  the  mean  time  greate  mat- 
ters expected,  indeed  impossibilities  from 
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me  in  Englande,  which  is  m  wofull  condi- 
tion of  a  servant  to  dwell  under  the  pres- 
sure of  expectation  and  be  left  or  afforded 
noe  meanes  to  dischardge  himself  from 
under  the  burthen  of  itt.  I  beseech  your 
Lordship  lett  me  in  this,  as  I  have  done 
in  many  things  els,  finde  your  favour,  and 
be  pleased  to  take  me  soe  farre  into  your 
care  as  to  weede  out  this  growing  incon- 
venience forth  out  of  our  maister's  minde, 
in  case  you  at  any  time  finde  itt  to  shoote 
up  with  him.  There  is  not  many  that 
have  the  meanes  to  doe  it  for  me,  nor 
many  the  particulars  wherein  you  may 
oblige  me  more  than  in  this.  I  shall  be 
sure  to  doe  the  uttermost  that  lies  in  me, 
for  I  have  a  hartte  can  willingly  sacrifice 
all  that  ever  I  have  for  his  Ma'^  (if  I  doo 
not  deceave  myself)  with  a  chearfuUnesse 
and  faith  extraordinary:  only  I  am  fear- 
full,  that  whilst  impossibilities  are  ex- 
spected  at  my  hands,  the  best  I  can  doe 
should  not  be  accepted,  nay,  imputed  unto 
me  as  a  crime.  My  Lord,  I  will  detaine 
you  noe  longer,  furthen  than  to  beseeche 
you  to  be  confidentt  I  must  ever  inviolatly 
approve  myself 

*  Your  Lordship's 

*  Most  humble  and  most  faithful  servauntt 

'fVentworth/ 

*  Dublin,  this  27TH  of  August,  1633.* 

m     ^^     ^^ 

Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  for- 
merly of  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
now  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  recently  contributed  to  Englische  Stu- 
dien,  Leipzig,  a  well-considered  paper  giv- 
ing the  result  of  his  investigation  into 
*Thc  Chief  Difference  between  the  First 
and  Second  Folios  of  Shakespeare.' 

He  is  led  to  believe,  upon  the  corrobo- 
ration of  the  Second  Folio  of  1632,  what 
all  readers  and  students  of  the  First  Col- 
lected Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  the 
First  Folio  of  1623  perceive  with  pleasure 
or   disgust   according   to    the   degree   in 


which  the  pedagogue  has  loosened  bold 
upon  their  view  of  life  —  that  the  Fim 
Folio  represents  the  living  speech  rather 
than  the  bookish  diction  of  Shake^>earc's 
day.  He  concludes  that  the  Second  Folio 
is  of  '  significance  in  its  atteiiq>ts  to  ren- 
der more  ''  correct "  and  bookish  the  un- 
fettered syntax  of  the  First.  The  First 
Folio  is  to  the  Second  as  spoken  language 
is  to  written  language.  .  .  .  The  su- 
preme syntactic  value  of  Shakespeare's 
work  as  represented  in  the  First  Folio  is 
that  it  shows  us  the  English  language  un- 
fettered by  bookish  impositions.  Shake- 
speare's syntax  was  that  of  the  speaker,  not 
that  of  the  essayist;  for  the  drama  repre- 
sents the  unstudied  utterance  of  people 
under  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  emotion, 
ennui,  pain,  and  passion.  Its  syntax,  to 
be  truly  representative,  must  be  familiar, 
conversational,  spontaneous;  not  studied 
and  formal.  Men  do  not  speak  as  they 
write.  Shakespeare  shows  in  the  few  for- 
mal letters  and  studied  orations  that  he 
introduced  into  his  plays  that  he  felt  in- 
stinctively the  stylistic  grades  that  should 
be  preserved.  But  in  the  one-volume  edi- 
tion of  1623  Shakespeare's  dramas  entered 
upon  a  new  sphere  of  service :  they  became 
popular  not  only  as  stage  material  but  as 
reading  material.  .  .  .  And  the  editors 
of  each  succeeding  folio  proceeded  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  spirit  as  did  the  editors  of 
the  Second  Folio ;  that  is,  they  *'  im- 
proved "  the  syntax  of  their  predecesson 
as  well  as  the  spelling.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  trustworthy  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  editors  of  the  Third  Folio  ever 
looked  beyond  the  Second,  or  that  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Fourth  had  recourse  even  once 
to  the  Second  or  First. 

*  The  syntactical  differences  between  the 
Second  Folio  and  the  Third,  between  the 
Third  and  the  Fourth,  and  even  between 
the  Second  and  the  Fourth,  are  far  fewer 
than   the  syntactical  differences  between 
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the  first  two  folios;  but  they  mark  no  es- 
sential diange  of  editorial  purpose.  That 
purpose  is  S3mtactical,  not  exegedcal, 
throu^Kmt  them  alL  Joel  might  well 
have  had  in  prevision  the  last  three  sets  of 
Folio  editors  when  he  wrote:  "That 
whidi  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  canker- 
worm  eaten;  and  that  which  the  canker- 
worm    hadi    left    hath    the    caterpillar 


*  Before  they  reach  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, the  editors  of  the  Second  Folio 
show  their  syntactical  hand  by  altering  in 
the  Preface  an  o£Eending  whom.  Hem- 
inge  and  Condell,  the  editors-  of  the  First 
Folio,  had  written:  "And  so  we  leave 
you  to  other  of  his  friends,  whom  if  you 
need,  can  be  your  guides."  In  the  Second 
Folio,  and  of  course  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth,  whom  is  supplanted  by  who.  But, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  changes  made  are 
to  be  found  in  the  concord  of  subject  and 
predicate  and  especially  in  the  change  of  a 
singular  predicate  into  the  plural. 

'  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  by  "  angular  predicate"  I 
mean  a  predicate  angular  in  form  (in 
ending),  not  necessarily  singular  in  func- 
tion. When  Shakespeare  writes,  "  My 
old  bones  akes'*;  or  King  Henry  VII.  to 
his  mother,  "  Such  debts  and  duties  which 
is  oweing  and  dew  unto  you  in  France," 
and  to  the  Pope,  "  Which  discensions  and 
divisions  hath  yeven  the  Turke  greate 
boldnesse  .  .  .  And  also  considering 
the  greate  stormes  and  perilles  of  the  sea 
which  comonly  fortune  and  happe,  and 
parteth  shippes  and  drtveth  theym  to  sev- 
erall  coosts,  and  twiseth  theym  " ;  or  John 
Cdet,  "  Wherin  pristes  and  byshops  nowe 
a  dayes  doth  bcsy  them  selfe  "  (Sermon 
A.  D.  15 12)  ;  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  ''  So 
do  such  writings  as  Luthers  is  '*  {Dialogue 
A.  D.  1528)  ;  or  John  Leland,  "  Of  what 
matters  the  writers,  whose  lyues  I  have 
congested  into  mi  bokes,  hath  treated 


of  "  {Journey  A.  D.  1546),  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  predicate  connotes  a  singu- 
lar conception?  It  would  be  impossible 
to  answer  this  question  for  all  cases,  but 
my  own  feeling  is  that  in  the  majority  of 
such  sentences  the  predicate  is  singular 
merely  in  form  and  origin,  but  plural  in 
function. 

'  When  a  Louisiana  negro  says,  ''  Deez 
here  is  de  meanest  mules  I  ever  seed,"  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  because  he 
uses  "  is  "  he  thinks  of  "  mules  "  as  singu- 
lar. The  difference  that  Shakespeare  felt 
between  "  My  old  bones  akcs  "  and  "  My 
old  bones  ake  "  was,  in  my  opinion,  not 
a  difference  in  the  plural  import  of 
"  bones  "  but  a  difference  in  style.  The 
former  was  felt  to  be  more  popular  and 
conversational;  it  marked  a  lower  level 
of  style  and  a  less  studied  method  of  utter- 
ance.' 

•    •     • 

Lists  of  such  changes  of  syntax  in  the 
Second  Foh'o  follow,  and  Prof.  Smith 
maintains  that '  the  editors '  of  this  second 
edition  of  Shakespeare  '  proceeded  cau- 
dously  in  their  revision,  leaving  unchanged 
a  majority  of  passages  exactly  like  those 
they  saw  fit  to  change.' 

Is  carelessness  rather  than  caution  to 
blame  for  this  sort  of  lapse  in  '  editorial ' 
rigor?  Is  the  slow-going  quality  of  the 
British  mind  in  part  to  blame  for  a  grad- 
ual conformity  of  such  exceptions  to  the 
increasing  greed  of  the  grammarian  to 
dictate  rules  without  exceptions  to  the  un- 
ruly John  Stodges  of  the  nation  ? 

Questions  like  these  may  still  obtrude 
themselves  to  qualify  somewhat  Prof. 
Smith's  main  conclusions,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  his  evidence  tends  to  bear  out  his 
contention,  as  follows:  '  (i)  that  the 
changes  introduced  were  not  aimless;  (2) 
that,  on  the  contrary,  these  changes  give 
evidence  of  a  definite  editorial  purpose, 
and  thus  make  clear  the  nuson  Jtetre  of 
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the  Second  Folio;  and  (3)  that  the  sym- 
tax  of  the  First  Folio,  though  fully  as 
consistent  with  itself  as  is  the  syntax  of 
the  other  Folios,  was  yet  not  regarded  as 
the  approved  syntax  of  written  English 

of  the  time.' 

m     m     m 

Rodin,  whose  sculpture  is  the  artistic 
attainment  of  modem  France  best  calcu- 
lated to  lift  the  present-day  into  peership 
with  classic  Greece  in  the  originality  of  its 
marble-work,  is  to  model  a  statue  of  the 
late  poet  W.  E.  Henley  for  a  station  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


The  University  of  Illinois  is  respon- 
sible for  a  most  interesting  revival  of 
Greene's  *  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay/ 
This  play  has  never  been  produced  before 
in  this  country,  and  not  at  all  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  stage  text  was 
prepared  by  two  of  the  instructors  in  the 
English  department  of  the  university,  and 
all  the  parts,  with  one  exception,  were 
taken  by  students. 


Merely  reading  the  play  would  scarcely 
suggest  the  dramatic  possibilities  which 
developed  in  its  preparation.  The  vsr 
riety  of  characters  and  situations  ofieicd 
an  unusual  range  of  emotion,  from  the  al- 
most tragic  intensity  of  Frier  Bacon's  re- 
nunciation, to  the  broad  comedy  of  the 
part  of  his  *  poore  scholar,'  Miles.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  reproduce  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  Elizabethan  play  by  the  use  of 
gorgeous  costumes  and  simple  stage  set- 
ting. The  spelling  on  the  playbills  also 
suggested  the  sixteenth  century.  But  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  point  about  the 
whole  performance  was  the  ^irit  diown 
by  the  actors;  each  seemed  to  appreciate 
unusually  his  part  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  play. 

The  English  Club  of  the  Univerdty  of 
Illinois  is  certainly  to  be  conunended  for 
the  interest  it  has  shown  in  literary  schd- 
arship,  and  also  for  having  made  known 
the  adaptability  of  such  a  play  as  *  Frier 
Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay '  for  the  amateur 
stage. 
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[Nachtasyl] 

Scenes  from  Russian  Life 

By  Maxim  Gorki 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Edwin  Hopkins 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

(In  the  order  in  which  they  first  speak  in  the  play.) 

A  Baron,  32  years  old. 

Kvaschnya,  a  huckstress,  towards  40. 

BuBNOFF,  a  capmaker,  45. 

Kleshtsch,  Andrew  Mitritch,  locksmith,  40. 

Nastiah,  24. 

Anna,  wife  of  Kleshtsch,  30. 

Sahtin,  40. 

An  Actor,  40. 

KosTiLiOFF,  Michael  Ivanowitch,  lodging-house  keeper,  54. 

Pepel,  Waska,  28. 

Natasha,  sister  of  Wassilissa,  20. 

LuKA,  a  pilgrim,  60. 

Alyoshka,  a  shoemaker,  20. 

Wassilissa  Karpovna,  Wife  of  Kostilioff,  26. 

Medviedeff,  uncle  of  Wassilissa,  policeman,  50. 

A  Tartar,  40,  a  porter. 

Krivoi  Zoba,  40,  a  porter. 

Several  nameless  tramps,  supernumeraries. 

Copyright  1906  by  E.  S.  Hopkins,  Jr. 
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A  NIGHT'S  LODGING 
ACT  I 


ABASEMENT-ROOM  resembling  a  cavern.  The  massive, 
vaulted  stone  ceiling  is  blackened  with  smoke,  its  rough 
plaster  in  places  broken  off.  The  light  falls  inwardly  from 
above,  through  a  square  window  on  the  left  {of  one  facing 
the  footlights).  The  left  corner,  Pepel  s  quarter,  is  sefh 
arated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  thin  partitions,  against 
which,  extending  from  beneath  the  window  towards  C.  is 
Bubnoff's  bunk. 

In  the  right  corner  is  a  great  Russian  stove,  the  rear  of  which  is  set 
into  the  wall  which  arches  over  it,  the  portion  of  the  stove  which  extends 
into  the  room  being  an  incline  tip  which  the  personages  must  scramble  to 
reach  the  space  under  the  archway. 

In  the  massive  wall  to  the  right  is  a  door  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  KvAS- 
CHNYA,  the  Baron,  and  Nastiah  live. 

Below  the  window,  on  the  left,  is  a  broad  bed  with  dirty  cotton  cur- 
tains. Slightly  L.  C.  {adjoining  Pepel's  room)  a  flight  of  a  few  steps 
leads  back  to  a  platform,  from  which,  to  the  left  and  behind  Pepel's  room, 
lead  other  steps,  to  an  entry  or  hallway. 

A  door  opens  inwardly  on  this  platform,  while  to  the  right  another 
flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  room  R.  U.  E.  over  the  stove,  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor  and  his  family  live.  The  balustrade  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  a  torn 
rug  or  quilt  lies  over  it. 

Between  the  stove  and  the  short  flight  of  steps  a  pritsche  {a  sort 
of  broad  low  bench  with  four  legs,  which  serves  as  a  bunk).  Another  such 
bunk  is  across  the  front  of  the  stove,  and  a  third  is  at  the  right  below  the 
door  to  the  kitchen.  Near  this  is  a  wooden  block  to  which  is  secured  4 
small  anvil  and  vise.  Kleshtscii  sits  on  a  smaller  block,  at  work  on  4 
pair  of  old  locks,  into  which  he  is  fitting  keys.  At  his  feet  are  two  bundles 
of  keys  of  various  sizes,  strung  on  wire  hoops,  and  a  damaged  samovar, 
{a  sort  of  tea  urn  commonly  used  in  Russia)  j  a  hammer  and  some  files. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  great  table,  two  benches,  and  a  heavy 
tabouret,  all  unpainted  and  dirty.  Kvaschnya,  at  the  table  R.  cleaning  a 
samovar,  acts  as  housekeeper,  while  the  Baron  L.  C.  chews  on  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  and  Nastiah  L.  sits  on  the  tabouret,  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
her  face  in  her  hands,  reading  a  tattered  book.  Anna,  in  bed,  concealed 
by  the  curtains,  is  frequently  heard  coughing.  Bubnoff  sits,  tailor  fashion 
on  his  bench,  measuring  off  on  a  form  which  he  holds  between  his  knees, 
the  pieces  of  an  old  pair  of  trousers  which  he  has  ripped  up,  cutting 
out  caps  to  the  best  advantage.  Behind  him  is  a  smashed  hatbox  from 
which  he  cuts  viso-^s,  stacking  the  perfect  ones  on  two  nails  in  the  partition 
and  throwing  the  useless  ones  about  the  room.    Around  him  are  bits  of  oil- 
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cloth  and  scraps. 

Sahtin,  just  awakening,  on  the  pritsche  before  the  stove,  grumbles  and 
roars.  On  the  stove,  hidden  by  the  left  springer  of  the  arch,  the  Actor  is 
heard  coughing  and  turning. 

Time:  Early  Spring.    Morning. 

Baron.     Go  on.     [Desiring  more  of  the  story.] 

Kvaschnya.  Never,  I  tell  you,  my  friend  —  take  it  away.  I've  been 
through  it  all,  I  want  you  to  know.  No  treasure  could  tempt  me  to  marry 
again.    [Sahtin  grunts  at  this.] 

Bubnojf  [to  Sahtin].    What  are  you  grunting  about? 

Kvaschnya.  I,  a  free  woman,  my  own  boss,  shall  I  register  my  name 
in  somebody  else's  passport,  become  a  man's  serf,  when  nobody  can  say 
*  that'  to  me  now?  Don't  let  me  dream  about  it.  I'll  never  do  it.  If  he 
were  a  prince  out  of  America  —  I  wouldn't  have  him  I 

Kleshtsch.     You  lie. 

Kvaschnya  [turning  toward  him],    Wh-atl    [Turns  back.] 

Kleshtsch.     You  are  lying.    You  are  going  to  marry  Abram. 

Baron  [rises,  takes  Nastiah's  book  and  reads  the  title.]  *  Disastrous 
Love.'    [Laughs.] 

Nastiah  [reaches  for  the  book].  Here!  Give  it  back.  Now;  stop 
your  joke. 

The  Baron  eyes  her  and  waves  the  book  in  the  air. . 

Kvaschnya  [to  Kleshtsch  again].  You  lie,  you  red-headed  billy 
goat ;  speaking  to  me  like  that,  the  nerve  of  it  I 

Baron  [gives  Nastiah  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  book.]  What  a 
stupid  goose  you  are,  Nastiah. 

Nastiah.     Give  it  here  [snatches  the  book]. 

Kleshtsch  [to  Kvaschnya].  You  are  a  great  lady  I. .  .  .But  just  the 
same  you'll  be  Abram's  wife. . .  .That  is  what  you  want. 

Kvaschnya.  Certainly  [spoken  ironically].  To  be  sure. .  .What 
else. . .  .And  you  beating  your  wife  half  to  death. 

Kleshtsch  [furiously].  Hold  your  snout,  old  slutl  What's  that  to 
you? 

Kvaschnya  [shouting] .    Ah,  ha  I    You  can't  listen  to  the  truth  1 

Baron.     Now,  they're  let  loose.    Nastiah, — ^where  are  you  ? 

Nastiah  [without  raising  her  head] .    What  ?    let  me  alone  1 

Anna  [putting  her  head  out  of  the  bed  curtains].  It  is  dawning 
already.     For  Heaven's  sakel     Stop  screaming  and  quarrelling. 

Kleshtsch.     Croaking  again  I  [Contemptuously.] 

Anna.  Every  day  that  God  gives,  you  quarrel.  Let  me  at  least  die 
in  quiet. 
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Bubnof.     The  noise  don't  keep  you  from  dying. 

Kvaschnya  [goes  to  Anna].  Tell  me,  Anna  dear,  how  have  yoo 
endured  such  a  brute?  | 

Anna.     Let  me  be  I    Let  me — 

Kvaschnya.  Now,  now,  you  poor  martyr.  Still  no  better  with  yourj 
breast  ?  I 

Baron.     It  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  market,  Kvaschnya. 

Kvaschnya.  Then  let's  go  now.  [To  Anna]  Would  you  like  a  cup 
of  hot  custard? 

Anna.     I  don't  need  it;  thank  you,  though.    Why  should  I  still  eat? 

Kvaschnya.  Oh,  cat  I  Hot  food  is  always  good.  It  is  quieting.  I 
will  put  it  away  for  you  in  a  cup  and  when  your  appetite  comes,  then  cat. 
[To  the  Baron]  Let  s  go,  sir.  iTo  Kleshtsch,  going  around  him]  Huh! 
you  Satan  I 

Anna  [coughing\.    Oh,  God  I 

Baron  [jostles  Nastiah  on  the  nape  of  the  neck\.  Drop  it. .  .  .you 
goose. 

Nastiah  [murmurs].  Go  on.  I  am  not  in  your  way.  [Turns  a  page. 
The  Baron  whistles  in  derision;  crosses  to  R.    Ex.  into  kitchen  following 

Kvaschnya.] 

Sahtin  [gets  up  from  his  pritsche].  Who  was  it  that  beat  me  up  yes- 
terday? 

nubnof.     That's  all  the  same  to  you. 

Sahtin.     Suppose  it  is.    But  what  ror? 

Bubnof.     You  played  cards  ? 

Sahtin.     Played  cards?    Oh,  so  I  did. 

Bubnof.     Tnat's  why. 

Sahtin.     Crooks ! 

Actor  [on  the  stove,  thrusting  his  head  on/].  They'll  kill  you  once, 
tome  day. 

Sahtin.     You  are — a  blockhead  I 

Actor.     Why  so  ? 

Sahtin.     They  could  not  kill  me  twice. 

Actor  [after  a  short  silence].    I  don't  see  it.  —  Why  not? 

Kleshtsch  [turning  to  him].  Crawl  down  off  the  stove  and  clean  the 
place  up  1    You're  too  finiky,  anyhow. 

Actor.     That's  none  of  your  business. . . . 

Kleshtsch.  Wait  1 . . .  .  When  Wassilissa  comes  she  will  show  you 
whose  business  it  is. 

Actor.  The  devil  take  Wassilissa.  The  Baron  must  straighten  up 
today,  it's  his  turn.  .  .  .Baron I 

Baron  [enters  R.  from  kitchen].  I  haven't  time.  I  must  go  to  market 
with  Kvaschnya. 
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Actor.  That's  nothing  to  me ...  Go  to  Siberia  for  my  sake . . .  but 
e  floor  must  be  swept  up  and  it's  your  turn .  . .  Don't  imagine  that  I  will  do 
►mebody  else's  work. 

Baron  [crosses  to  Nastiah].  No?  Then  the  devil  take  you  I  Nas- 
norka  will  sweep  up  a  little.  Sayl  Youl  *  Disastrous  Lovel'  Wake 
5  !       [  Takes  the  book.] 

Nastiah  [rising].  What  do  you  want?  Give  it  here,  mischief  maker. 
nd  this  is  a  nobleman  I 

Baron  [gives  the  book  back],  Nastiah!  Do  a  little  bit  of  sweeping 
>r  me — ^will  you  ? 

Nastiah  [goes  R.    Ex.  R.  into  kitchen].    Sure,  I'm  crazy  to. 

Kvaschnya  [within,  to  the  Baron].  Come  along.  They  can  certainly 
can  up  without  you.  [Ex.  Baron  R.]  You,  Actor,  you  must  do  it.  You 
ere  asked  to  do  it,  so  do  it  then.    It  won't  break  your  back. 

Actor.  Now,  always  I — h'm — I  can't  understand  it.  [The  Baron 
nters  from  the  kitchen  carrying,  by  means  of  a  yoke,  two  baskets  in  which 
re  fat  jars  covered  with  rags,] 

Baron.     Pretty  heavy  to-day. 

Sahtin.    You  could  do  that  without  being  a  baron. 

Kvaschnya  [to  the  Actor].  See  to  it  that  you  sweep  up.  [Ex.  to  the 
ntry  L.  U.  E,  preceded  by  the  Baron.] 

Actor  [crawls  down  from  the  stove],  I  must  not  inhale  dust.  It 
ijures  me  [self -pityingly].  My  organism  is  poisoned  with  alcohol.  [Sits 
"itrospectively  on  the  pritsche  before  the  stove.] 

Sahtin.     Orgism.     Organism  [derisively]. 

Anna  [to  Kleshtsch].    Ahndrey  Mitrisch  — 

Kleshtsch.     What  is  the  matter  now? 

Anna.     Kvaschnya  left  some  custard  for  me.    Go,  eat  it. 

Kleshtsch  [crosses  to  her].     Won't  you  eat? 

Anna.     I  won't.    Why  should  I  eat  ?     You  —  work.    You  must  eat. 

Kleshtsch.  Are  you  afraid?  Do  not  despair.  Perhaps  you'll  be 
)etter  again. 

Anna.    Go,  eat.    My  heart  is  grieved ;  the  end  is  near. 

Kleshtsch  [moves  axtmy].  Oh,  no;  perhaps  —  you  can  get  up  yet  — 
wch  things  have  happened     [Ex,  R,  into  kitchen,] 

Actor  [^loudly,  as  though  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream].  Yester- 
day, in  the  dispensary,  the  doctor  said  to  me :  *  Your  organism  is  poisoned 
nrith  alcohol,  through  and  through.' 

Sahtin  [laughing],    Orgism! 

Actor  [with  emphasis].    Not  orgism,  but  organism — or-gan-is-m. 

Sahtin.     Sigambrer  1 

Actor  [with  a  depreciating  movement  of  the  hand],  Ahl  gibberish. 
I  speak  in  earnest,  indeed.    My  organism  is  poisoned ....  so  that  I  shall  be 
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injured  if  I  sweep  the  room. . .  .and  breathe  the  dust. 

Sahtin.     Microbites ...  ha  1 

Bubnof.     What  are  you  muttering  about? 

Sahtin.     Words . . .  then  there  is  still  another  word :   transcendental 

Bubnof.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Sahtin.     I  don't  know,  I've  forgotten. 

Bubnof.     Why  do  you  say  it  then  ? 

Sahtin.  Just  so. . .  .I'm  tired  of  all  our  words,  Bubnoff.  Every  one 
of  them  I've  heard  at  least  a  thousand  times. 

Actor.  As  it  says  in  Hamlet,  'Words,  words,  words.'  A  magnifr 
cent  piece,  *  Hamlet'  —  I've  played  the  grave  digger. 

Kleshtsch  [entering  R.  from  the  kitchen"].  Will  you  begin  to  play  the 
broom? 

Actor.  That's  very  little  to  you  [strikes  his  breast  with  his  fist]. 
*The  fair  Ophelia  I  Nymph  in  thy  orisons.  Be  all  my  sins  remembered!' 
[fVithin,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  a  dull  sound  is  heard,  cries,  and  the 
shrill  sound  of  a  policeman's  whistle.  Kleshtsch  sits  down  to  work  and 
the  rasping  of  his  file  is  heard.] 

Sahtin.  I  love  the  incomprehensible  rare  words.  As  a  young  man  I 
was  in  the  telegraph  service.    I  have  read  many  books. 

Bubnoff.     So  you  have  been  a  telegraph  operator? 

Sahtin.  To  be  sure  [laughs].  Many  beautiful  books  exist,  and  a  lot 
of  curious  words.    I  was  a  man  of  education,  understand  that? 

Bubnoff.  I've  already  heard  so,  a  hundred  times.  What  does  the 
world  care  what  a  man  was.  I,  for  example,  was  a  furrier,  had  my  own 
place  of  business.  My  arm  was  quite  yellow  —  from  the  dye,  when  I 
colored  the  furs  —  quite  yellow,  my  friend,  up  to  the  elbow.  I  thought 
that  my  whole  life  long  I  could  never  wash  it  clean,  would  descend,  with 
yellow  hands,  into  my  grave,  and  now  look  at  them,  they  are  —  simply 
dirty,  seel 

Sahtin.     And  what  more? 

Bubnoff.     Nothing  more. 

Sahtin.     What  of  it  all? 

Bubnoff.     I  mean  only by  way  of  example ...  no  matter  how 

gaily  a  man  lays  the  color  on,  it  all  rubs  off  again all  off  again  I     See! 

Sahtin.     Hml. . .  .My  bones  achel 

Actor  [sits  on  the  pritsche  before  the  stove,  his  arms  over  his  knees]. 
Education  is  a  rigmarole,  the  main  thing  is  genius.  I  once  knew  an  actor 
....  he  could  scarcely  read  the  words  of  his  part,  but  he  played  his  hero 
so  that  the  walls  of  the  theatre  shook  with  the  ecstasy  of  the  public 

Sahtin.     Bubnoff,  give  me  five  copecs. 

Bubnoff.     I've  only  two  myself. 

Actor.     I  say,  genius  a  leading  man  must  have.    Genius  —  believe  in 
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yourself,  in  your  own  power 

Sahtin.  Give  me  a  fiver  and  I  will  believe  that  you  are  a  genius,  a 
hero,  a  crocodile,  a  precinct  captain.     Kleshtsch,  give  me  a  fiver. 

KUshtsch.     Go  to  the  devil.    There  are  too  many  ragamuffins  about. 

Sahtin.     Stop  scolding;   I  know  you  have  nothing. 

Anna.     Andrew  Mitrisch ...  It  is  suffocating.    It  is  hard 

Kleshtsch.     What  can  I  do  about  that? 

Bubnoff.     Open  the  door  to  the  street  floor. 

Kleshtsch.  Well  said  I  You  sit  on  your  bench  and  I  on  the  ground  — 
Let  us  change  places  and  then  open  the  door ....  I  have  a  cold  already. 

Bubnoff  [undisturbed].     It  is  not  for  me. .  .Your  wife  asks  for  it. 

Kleshtsch  [scowling],  A  good  many  things  are  being  asked  for  in 
this  world. 

Sahtin.  My  headpiece  hums.  Ah,  why  do  people  always  go  for  your 
head? 

Bubnoff.  Not  only  the  head,  but  also  other  parts  of  the  body  are  often 
struck.  [Gets  up.]  I  must  get  some  thread.  Our  housekeepers  are  late 
in  showing  themselves  today.  But  they  might  be  rotting  already  for  all  I 
know.  [Ex.  L.  U.  E.  Anna  coughs.  Sahtin,  with  his  hands  under  his 
neck,  lies  motionless.] 

Actor  [regards  the  atmosphere  with  melancholy  and  goes  to  Anna's 
bed].    Well,  how  is  it?     Bad? 

Anna.     It  is  stifling 

Actor.  Shall  I  take  you  out  in  the  entry ....  Get  up  then.  [He  helps 
the  sick  woman  up,  throws  tattered  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  supports 

her,  as  they  totter  up  the  steps  to  the  landing.]    How,  now be  steady. 

I,  too,  am  a  sick  man  —  poisoned  with  alcohol.  [Enter  Kostilioff.  L. 
U.  E.] 

Kostilioff  [at  the  door] .  Out  for  promenade  ?  What  a  fine  couple  — 
Jack  and  Jill. 

Actor.     Stand  aside.     Don't  you  see  that  —  the  sick  are  passing  by? 

Kostilioff.  All  right,  pass  by,  then.  [Humming  the  melody  of  a 
church  hymn,  he  takes  a  mistrustful  look  about  the  basement,  descends  to  the 
floor,  leans  his  head  to  the  left  as  if  to  overhear  something  in  Pepel's  room. 
Kleshtsch  claps  furiously  with  the  keys  and  files  noisily,  the  proprietor 
giving  him  a  black  look.]     Busy  scraping,  eh?     [Crosses  to  R.  F.] 

Kleshtsch.     What? 

Kostilioff.  Busy  scraping,  I  said.  .  .  .  [Pause.]  Hm  —  yes. .  .  . 
What  was  I  going  to  say?  [Hastily  and  in  a  lower  tone.]  Wasn't  my  wife 
there  ? 

Kleshtsch.     Haven't  seen  her 

Kostilioff  [guardedly  approaches  the  door  of  Pepel's  room].  How 
much  space  you  take  for  your  two  rubles  a  month  1    That  bed.  . .  .You  your- 
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self  sitting  everlastingly  here  —  nyah,  five  rubles  worth,  at  least.      I  raise 
you  half  a  ruble 

Kleshtsch.  Put  a  halter  around  my  neck. .  .and  raise  me  a  little  more 
You  are  an  old  man,  you'll  soon  be  rotting  in  your  grave. . .  .and  you  think 
of  nothing  but  half  rubles. 

Kostilioff.  Why  should  I  halter  you  ?  Who  would  be  the  better  for 
that?  Live,  may  God  bless  you,  be  content.  Yet  I  raise  you  half  a  ruble 
to  buy  oil  for  the  holy  lamps ....  and  my  offering  will  bum  before  the  holy 
image ....  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,  and  thine  also ....  You  never  think 
yourself  of  your  sins,  I  guess,  do  you. . .  .ah,  Andreuschka,  what  a  sinful 
beast  you  are.  . .  .your  wife  languishing  in  agony  from  your  blows.  ..  .no- 
body likes  you,  nobody  respects  you ....  your  work  is  so  grating  that 
nobody  can  endure  you .... 

Kleshtsch  [cries  out].  Do  you  come.... to  hack  me  to  pieces? 
[Sahtin  roars  aloud.'] 

KosUlioff  [shudders].  Ah. ..  .What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
friend  I 

Actor  [enters  from  stairs  L.  U.  £.].  I  took  the  woman  into  the  entry 
....  put  her  in  a  chair  and  wrapped  her  up  warm 

Kostilioff,  What  a  good  Samaritan  you  are.  It  will  be  re- 
warded  

Actor.     When  ? 

Kostilioff.  In  the  next  world,  brother  dear.  .  .  .There  they  sit  and 
reckon  up  our  every  word  and  deed. 

Actor.  Why  not,  for  the  goodness  of  my  heart,  give  me  some  recom- 
pense here? 

Kostilioff.     How  can  I  do  that? 

Actor.     Knock  off  half  my  debt 

Kostilioff.  Ha,  ha,  always  having  your  fun,  little  buck,  always  jolly- 
ing. .  .  .Can  goodness  of  the  heart  be  ever  repaid  with  money?  Good- 
ness of  the  heart  stands  higher  than  all  the  treasures  of  this  world.  Nyah 
[An  expression  equivalent  to  no  or  yes]  and  your  debt  —  is  only  a  debt.  .  .  . 
There  it  stands.  .  .  Goodness  of  the  heart  you  must  bestow  upon  an  old 
man  without  recompense 

Actor.     You  are  a  cunning  old  knave.  .  . .  [Ex.  R.  in  kitchen.] 

[Kleschtsch  rises  and  goes  upstairs,  L.  U.  E.] 

Kostilioff  [/o  Sahtin].  Who  just  sneaked  out?  The  scrape?  He 
is  not  fond  of  me,  he,  he ! 

Sahtin.     Who  is  fond  of  you  Except  the  devil? 

Kostilioff  [laughs  quietly].  Don't  scold.  I  have  you  all  so  nicely. . . . 
my  dear  friends,  but  I  am  fond  of  you  all,  my  poor,  unhappy  brethren,  citi- 
zens of  nowhere,  hapless  and  helpless. .  .  .  [Suddenly  brisk].  Tell  mc 
....  is  Wasjka  at  home  ? 
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Sahtin.     Look  and  see  for  yourself. 

[KosTiLiOFF  goes  to  Pepel's  door,  L.  U.,  and  knocks].  .Wasjka! 
{Enter  Actor  R.  standing  in  kitchen  door  chewing  something]. 

Pepel  [within].     Who's  that? 

Kostilioff.     Me,  Wasjka 

Pepel  [within].     What  do  you  want? 

Kostilioff  [stepping  back].     Open  the  door. 

Sahtin  [pretending  to  be  oblivious].  She  is  there.  The  moment  he 
opens  it [The  Actor  chuckles  to  him.] 

Kostilioff   [disturbed,  softly].     How,  who  is  in   there?     What.  . . 

Sahtin.     Hm  ?     Do  you  speak  to  me  ? 

Kostilioff.     What  did  you  say? 

Sahtin.     Nothing  at  all  ...  .  only  ....  to  myself 

Kostilioff.  Take  good  care  of  yourself,  my  friend  .  .  .  you  are  too 
waggish.     [Knocks  loudly  on  the  door] .     Wassili 

Pepel  [opening  the  door].     What  are  you  bothering  me  about? 

Kostilioff  [peers  into  Pepel's  room].     I you  see 

you  see 

Pepel.     Have  you  brought  the  money? 

Kostilioff.     I  have  a  little  business  with  you. 

Pepel.     Have  you  brought  the  money? 

Kostilioff.     Which  money ....  wait. 

Pepel.     Money,  the  seven  rubles  for  the  watch,  seel 

Kostilioff.     Which  watch,  Wasjka  1    Ah,  you ....  none  of  your  tricks. 

Pepel.  Be  careful.  I  sold  you  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
a  watch  for  ten  rubles.  .  .  .1  got  three,  and  now  I'll  take  the  other  seven. 

Out  with  them.    What  are  you  blinking  about  around  here disturbinj^ 

everybody and  forgetting  the  main  thing 

Kostilioff.    Ssh  1    Not  so  quick,  Wasjka.    The  watch  was,  indeed 

Sahtin.     Stolen 

Kostilioff  [stoutly y  sharply].  I  never  receive  stolen  goods.  . .  .How 
dare  you  .... 

Pepel  [takes  him  by  the  shoulders].  Tell  me,  why  did  you  wake  me 
up?     What  do  you  want? 

Kostiliof.  I .  . .  .  Nothing  at  all ...  I  am  going  already ....  when  you 
act  so. 

Pepel.     Go  then,  and  bring  me  the  money. 

Kostilioff  [as  he  goes].  Tough  customers ....  ah  t  ahl  [Ex.  L. 
U.  E.] 

Actor.     Here  is  comedy  for  you  I 

Sahtin.     Very  good,  I  like  it. . . . 

Pepel.     What  did  he  want? 

Sahtin  [laughing].     Don't  you  catch  on?     He  was  looking  for  his 
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wife. . .  .Say,  why  don't  you  do  him,  Wasjka? 

PepeL     Would  it  pay  to  spoil  my  life  for  such  stuff? 

Sahtin.  Spoil  your  life  I  Naturally  you  must  do  it  cleverly.  .  .  .  Then 
marry  Wassilissa ....  and  be  our  landlord .... 

Pepel.  That  would  be  nice.  You,  my  guests,  would  soon  guzzle  up 
the  whole  place,  and  me  in  the  bargain ....  I  am  much  too  open-handed  for 
you.  [Sits  on  the  pritsche  U.]  Yes,  old  devil  I  Waked  me  up  out  of  my 
best  sleep ...  I  was  having  a  beautiful  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  fishing, 
and  suddenly  I  caught  a  big  trout.  A  trout,  I  tell  you ....  only  in  dreamt 
are  there  such  great  trout.... I  pulled  and  pulled,  till  his  gills  almost 
snapped  off .  .  .  .and  just  as  I  was  nnishing  him  with  a  net.  .  .and  thinking 
I  had  him .... 

Sahtin.     'Twasn't  any  trout,  'twas  Wassilissa. 

Actor.     He  has  had  her  in  the  net  a  long  while. 

Pepel  [angrily].     Go  to  the  devil.  .  .  .with  your  Wassilissa. 

Kleshtsch  [entering  L.  U.  £.].     Keen  as  a  knife,  outside wolf 

weather ! 

Jeter.     Why  didn't  you  bring  Anna  back?     She  will  freeze  to  death . . 

Kleshtsch.     Natasha  has  taken  her  along  to  the  kitchen 

Actor.     The  old  scamp  will  chase  her  out 

Kleshtsch  [crosses  R.  D.  and  sits  down  to  work].  Natasha  will  soon 
bring  her  in. 

Sahtin.     Wassili,  five  copecs. 

Actor.     Yes,  five  copecs,  Wasjka,  give  us  twenty 

Pepel.     If  I  don't  hurry.  .  .You'll  want  a  whole  ruble there! 

[Gives  the  AcTOR  a  coin.] 

Sahtin.  Giblartarrl  There  are  no  better  men  in  the  world  than  the 
thieves  1 

Kleshtsch.     They  get  their  money  easy.  .  .  .they  don't  work.  .  .  . 

Sahtin.  Money  comes  easy  to  many,  but  very  few  give  it  up  easily .... 
Work,  if  you  arrange  it  so  that  work  gives  me  joy,  then  perhaps  I  will  work 

too perhaps  1     When  work  is  a  pleasure  —  then  life  is  beautiful.  .  . . 

When  you  must  work — then  life  is  a  slavery.  [To  Actor].  Come  Sar- 
danapalus,  we  will  go 

Actor.  Come,  Nebuchadnezzar,  I  will  get  as  drunk  as  forty  thousand 
topers.     [Ex.  both  L.  U.  £.] 

Pepel  [gapes].     How  is  your  wife? 

Kleshtsch  [pause].     She  won't  last  long,  I  guess. 

Pepel.  When  I  sit  and  watch  you  so,  I  think,  what  good  comes  of  all 
your  scraping. 

Kleshtsch.     What  else  shall  I  do? 

Pepel.     Do  nothing. 

Kleshtsch.     How  shall  I  eat? 
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PepeL     Other  men  eat  without  taking  so  much  trouble. 

KUshtsch.     Other  men  ?     You  mean  this  ragged  pack  of  tramps  here, 

dlcrs,  you  call  them  men  I     I  am  a  workingman I  am  ashamed  to 

Look  at  them.  I  have  worked  from  childhood  on.  Do  you  think  that  I 
(hall  never  crawl  out  of  this  cesspool  again?     It  is  quite  certain,  let  me 

H^ork  the  skin  off  my  hands,  but  1 11  get  out wait  until  after  my  wife 

dies.  . .  .six  months  in  this  hole. .  .it  seems  like  six  years. 

Pepel.     What  are  you  complaining  about we  are  no  worse  than 

Kleshtsch.     No  worse people  living  on  God's  earth  without  honor 

or  conscience? 

Pepel  [in  an  impartial  tone,  cooll .  What  good  is  honor  or  conscience  ? 
You  can't  put  such  things  on  your  feet  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
I-Ionor  and  conscience  to  those  m  power  and  authority. 

Bubnof  [enters  L.  U.  jE.].     Ug-hl   I'm  frozen  stiff. 

Pepel.     Tell  me,  Bubnoff ,  have  you  a  conscience  ? 

Bubnof.     What?     A  conscience? 

Pepel.     Yes. 

Bubnof.     What  use  to  me?     I'm  no  millionaire 

Pepel.  That's  what  I  say.  Honor  and  conscience  are  only  for  the 
rich  —  and  yet  Kleshtsch,  here,  is  pulling  us  over  the  coals;  we  have  no 
consciences  he  says 

Bubnof.     Does  he  want  to  borrow  some  from  us  ? 

Pepel.     He  has  plenty  of  his  own .... 

Bubnof.  Maybe  you'll  sell  us  some?  No,  it  don't  sell  here.  If 
it  was  broken  hat  boxes,  I'd  buy ....  but  only  on  credit .... 

Pepel  {instructively,  to  Kleshtsch].  You're  certainly  a  fool,  An- 
drcuschka.  You  ought  to  hear  what  Sahtin  says  about  a  conscience ....  or 
the  Baron .... 

Kleshtsch.     I  have  nothing  to  talk  to  them  about 

Pepel.     They  have  more  wit  than  you,  even  if  they  are  drunks. . . . 

Bubnof.     When  a  clever  fellow  drinks,  he  doubles  his  wit. 

Pepel.  Sahtin  says :  every  man  wants  his  neighbor  to  have  some  con- 
science —  but  for  himself,  he  can  do  without  it ... .  and  that's  right. 

[Natasha  enters  L.  U.  E.,  and  behind  her  LuKA,  with  a  staf  in  his 
hand,  a  sack  on  his  back,  and  a  small  kettle  and  tea  boiler  at  his  girdle.l 

Luka.     Good  day  to  you,  honest  folks. 

Pepel  [pulling  his  moustache].    A-h,  Natasha. 

Bubnof  [to  Luka].  Honest  were  we  once,  as  you  must  know,  but 
since  last  spring,  a  year  ago . . . 

Natasha.     Here  —  a  new  lodger 

Luka  [to  Bubnoff].  It's  all  the  same  to  me.  I  know  how  to  respect 
thieves,  too.     Any  flea,  say  I,  may  be  just  as  good  as  you  or  me;  all  are 
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black,  and  all  jump ....  that's  the  truth.    Where  shall  I  quarter  myself  here, 
my  love  ? 

Natasha  {^points  to  the  kitchen  door].     Go  in  there. . .  .daddy. 

Luka.  Thank  you,  my  girl,  as  you  say. . . . A  warm  comer  is  an  okl 
man's  delight.     [Ex.  R.  into  kitchen.] 

Pepel.  What  an  agreeable  old  chap  you  have  brought  along,  Na- 
tasha? 

Natasha.  No  matter,  he  is  more  interesting  than  you.  [Then  to 
Kleshtsch.]  Andrew,  your  wife  is  with  us  in  the  kitchen ....  come  for 
her  after  a  while. 

Kleshtsch.     All  right,  I'll  come. 

Natasha.     Be  good  to  her  now ....  we  won't  have  her  long 

Kleshtsch.     I  know  it 

Natasha.  Yes,  you  know  it.  . .  .but  that  is  not  enough!  Make  it 
quite  clear  to  yourself,  think  what  it  means  to  die . . .  it  is  frightful .  . . 

Pepel.     You  see  I  am  not  afraid 

Natasha.     The  brave  are  not 

Bubnoff  [whistles].    The  thread  is  rotten. 

Pepel.  Certainly  I  am  not  afraid,  I  would  welcome  death  right  now. 
Take  a  knife  and  strike  me  in  the  heart — not  a  murmur  will  I  utter.  1 
would  meet  death  with  joy.  .  .from  clean  hands. . .  .like  yours. 

Natasha  [as  she  goes].     Do  not  say  anything  which  is  not  so,  PepcL 

Bubnoff  [drawling].    The  thread  is  absolutely  rotten. 

Natasha  [from  the  door  to  the  entry].  Don  t  forget  your  wife,  An- 
drew. 

Kleshtsch.     All  right.     [Ex.  Natasha.] 

Pepel.     A  fine  girl. 

Bubnoff.     None  better. 

Pepel.  But  what  has  set  her  against  me  so  ?  She  alone ....  sdwayi 
refusing  me.  . .  .but  this  life  will  be  her  ruin,  all  the  same. 

Bubnoff.     It  is  you  who  will  be  the  ruin  of  her. 

Pepel.     I  be  her  ruin. ...  I  pity  her 

Bubnoff.     As  the  wolf  pities  the  lamb. 

Pepel.     You  lie  1     I  do  pity  her. . . .      Her  lot  is  very  hard I  sec  i 

that. . . . 

Kleshtsch.     Just  wait  until  Wassilissa  finds  you  together. . .  . 

Bubnoff.  Yes,  Wassilissa  1  Nobody  can  play  any  tricks  on  her,  the 
fiend. 

Pepel  [stretches  himself  out  on  the  pritsche,  U.].  The  devil  take  you 
both,  prophets. 

kleshtsch.     Wait. .  .and  see. .  . 

Luka  [zvithin,  singing] .  *  In  the  darkness  of  midnight,  no  path  can 
be  found.' 
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Kleshtsch.     Now  he  begins  to  howl. . .  [crosses  to  L.  U.  £.]     He  too. 

Pepel.  My  heart  is  in  the  depths. .  .why  it  is?  We  live  and  live 
and  everything  goes  well . . .  then  an  unwarned  moment  comes ....  melan- 
choly like  a  blighting  frost  settles  upon  us.    Life  is  used  up ... . 

Bubnof.     Sad,  melancholy,  en?. . . 

Pepel.     Yes ....  by  God. 

Luka  [singing].     "  No  path  can  be  found." 

Pepel.     Heh,  you  bag  of  bones. 

Luka  [enters  /?.].     Do  you  mean  me? 

Pepel.     Yes,  you.    Cut  the  singing  out. 

Luka  [crossing  to  C.].     Don't  you  like  singing? 

Pepel.     When  singing  is  well  sung,  I  enjoy  it. 

Luka.     Then  I  do  not  sing  well  ? 

Pepel.     That's  about  right. 

Luka.  Too  bad,  and  I  thought  that  I  sang  beautifully.  So  it  always 
goes.  You  think  to  yourself,  I  have  done  that  well,  but  the  public  is  not 
pleased .... 

Pepel  [laughs].     You  are  right,  there. 

Bubnof.  Ump !  roaring  again,  and  just  now  you  said  life  was  so  sad^ 
melancholy. 

Pepel.     What  have  you  to  say  about  it,  old  raven 

Luka.     Who  is  despondent? 

Pepel.     I. . . .  [the  Baron  enters  L.  U.  £.]. 

Luka.  So,  and  there  —  in  the  kitchen  sits  a  girl  reading  a  book  and 
crying;  in  truth!  Her  tears  flowing. .  .1  asked  her,  what  troubles  you,  my 
love — eh?  And  she  said:  It  is  so  pitiful.  .  .Who  do  you  pity  then?  I 
asked ....  See,  here  in  the  book,  the  people,  said  she ....  And  that  is  how 
she  passes  her  time  to  drive  away  despondency,  it  appears .... 

Baron.     She  is  a  fool. 

Pepel.     Have  you  had  your  tea.  Baron?     [an  invitation.] 

Baron.     Tea,  yes ...  anything  more? 

Pepel.     Shall  I  stand  for  a  bottle  of  mm,  eh,  that's  right. 

Baron.     Of  course. . .  .what  more? 

Pepel.     I^t  me  ask  you  to  stand  on  all  fours  and  bark  like  a  dog. 

Baron.     Blockhead;  are  you  a  Croesus?     Or  are  you  drunk? 

Pepel.  So,  bark  away.  I  shall  enjoy  it. .  .You  are  a  gentleman. . . . 
There  was  once  a  time  when  you  did  not  take  us  for  human  beings  even . . .  • 
and  so  on ...  .  and  so  on. 

Baron.     Well,  and  what  more. 

Pepel.     What  more?     I'll  let  you  bark  now.     You  wait? 

Baron.  I  have  no  objection  on  my  own  account. .  .booby.  How  can 
it  be  such  fun  for  you . . .  When  I  know  myself  that  I  am  sunk  deeper  even 
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than  you ....  Had  you  once  dared  you  ought  to  have  tried  to  get  mc  on  all 
fours  when  I  was  above  you. 

Bubnof.     You  are  right 

Luka.     So  I  say  too,  you  are  right. 

Bubnoff.  What  has  been  has  been.  Nothing  is  left  but  trash ....  we 
are  not  dukes  here ...  the  trappings  are  gone ....  only  the  bare  man  re- 
mains. . . . 

Luka.  All  are  alike,  know  that ....  Were  you  once  a  baron,  my 
friend  ? 

Baron.     What's  that  you  say?     Who  are  you,  sepulchre? 

Luka  [laughs].  An  earl  I  have  seen  already,  and  a  prince. .  .too 
....  But  now  for  the  first  time,  a  baron,  and  a  seedy  one .... 

Pepel  [laughs] .     Ha,  ha,  ha,  I  blush  for  you.  Baron. 

Baron.     Don't  be  an  idiot,  Wassili .... 

Luka.  Yes,  yes,  my  friends.  When  I  look  around  me ... .  this  life 
here ....  ah  I 

Bubnof.     This  life, why,  this  life  here  would  make  any  man 

howl,  from  break-o'-day  on,  like  a  starving  owl. 

Baron.  To  be  sure,  we  have  all  seen  better  days.  I  for  example .  . . 
On  waking  up  I  used  to  drink  my  coffee  in  bed ....  coffee  with  cream .... 
that's  right. 

Luka.  And  you  are  still  a  man.  No  matter  what  somersaults  you 
turn  before  us,  as  a  man  you  were  born  and  as  a  man  you  must  die.  The 
more  I  look  about  myself,  the  more  I  contemplate  mankind,  the  more  inter- 
esting he  grows ....  poorer  and  poorer  he  sinks  and  higher  and  higher  his 
aspirations  mount obstinacy. 

Baron.  Tell  me,  old  man. . .  .exactly  who  you  are. . .  .where  do  you 
come  from  ? 

Luka.     Who?     I? 

Baron.     Are  you  a  pilgrim? 

Luka.  We  are  all  pilgrims  here  on  this  earth. . .  .It  has  been  said, 
even,  I  am  told,  that  our  earth  is  only  a  pilgrimage  to  Heaven's  gate 

Baron.     It  is  so,  but  tell  me.  .  .have  you  a  passport? 

Luka  [hesitatingly'].     Who  are  you?     A  secret  police? 

Pepel  [briskly] .     Well  said,  old  man  1     Ha,  my  lord,  that  went  home  I 

Bubnoff.     He  gets  what  is  coming  to  him 

Baron  [disconcerted].  Well!  well  I  I  am  only  joking,  old  man.  IVe 
no  papers,  myself. 

Bubnoff.     You  lie  I 

Baron.     That  is  to  say ....  I  have  papers . . .  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Luka.     So  it  is  with  all  pen  scratches ...  all  to  no  purpose .... 

Pepel.     Baron!  Come  have  one,  for  the  sake  of  thirst. . . . 

Baron.     I'm  with  you.    Bye-bye,  see  you  again,  old  chap. .  .You're  a 
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sly  dog. ... 

Luka.     It  may  be  true,  my  friend. 

Pepel  [at  the  door  L.  U.  £.].  Are  you  coming?  [Ex.  followed 
quickly  by  the  Baron.] 

Luka.     Has  the  man  really  been  a  baron? 

Bubnoff.  Who  knows?  He  has  been  a  nobleman,  that  is  certain. 
Even  yet  his  former  air  shows  through.     The  manner  clings. . . . 

Luka.  Breeding  is  like  the  smallpox :  The  man  recovers,  but  the  pits 
remain. 

Bubnof.  But  otherwise  he  is  a  good  fellow ....  except  that  some- 
times he  is  overbearing ...  As  he  was  about  your  passport .... 

Alyoschka  [enters  L.  U.  E.  drunk,  an  accordeon  under  his  arm.  He 
whistles'].     Hey,  there,  neighbors. 

Bubnoff.     What  are  you  howling  about? 

Alyoschka.     Excuse  me,  please . . .  pass  it  over.     I  am  a  cozy  boy .... 

Bubnoff.     Broken  out  again? 

Alyoschka.  Why  not?  Police  captain  Medviskin  has  just  chased 
mc  off  his  beat.  "  Take  your  stand  out  of  the  street,"  says  he.  No,  no,  I 
am  still  a  youth  of  good  temperament ....  the  boss  was  jawing  at  me  too .... 
bah,  what  do  I  care  for  bosses ....  bah,  everything  is  all  a  mistake,  should 

a  tank  be  boss . .  I  am  a  man,  who ....  never  a  wish  have ....  has I 

want  nothing. . .  .that  settles  it. . .  .now,  take  me. . .  .for  one  ruble  and 
twenty  copecs  you  can  have  me ... .  and  I  want  ab-solt-ly  nothing.  [Nas- 
TIAH  enters  R.  from  kitchen.]  Offer  me  a  million  —  and  I  will  not  take  it. 
And  that  whisky  barrel,  to  be  boss  over  me,  a  good  man,  no  better  than  —  it 
don't  go.  I'll  not  stand  for  it.  [Nastiah  remains  standing  at  the  door, 
shaking  her  head  at  the  spectacle  of  Alyoschka.] 

Luka  [good-naturedly].    Ah,  boy. . .  .you  can't  unravel  it. 

Bubnoff.     There  you  have  human  folly. 

Alyoschka  [lies  down  on  the  floor] .  Now,  eat  me  up.  Costs  nothing. 
I  am  a  desperado.  You  just  tell  me,  am  I  worse  than  the  others  ?  How  am 
I  worse?  Just  think,  Medviskin  said:  *'  Don't  show  yourself  on  the  street, 
or  else  I'll  give  you  one  in  the  snout."  But  I'll  go . . .  I'll  lie  down  crosswise 
in  the  street,  let  them  choke  me.     I  want  ab-solt-ly  nothing ....  [rises] . 

Nastiah.     Wretch ....  so  young  and  putting  on  such  airs 

Alyoschka  [sees  her,  and  kneels].  My  lady,  my  fraulein,  mamselll 
Parlez  fran^ais. .  .price  current....!  am  jagging. 

Nastiah  [whispers  loudly].     Wassilissa.     [Sees  her  coming.] 

Wassilissa  [opens  door  at  head  of  stairs  R.  U.  E.  to  Alyoschka]. 
Here  again, . . .  already  ? 

Alyoschka.     Good  morning.     Please,  come  down. 
^  Wassilissa.     Didn't  I  tell  you,  you  pup,  not  to  show  yourself  here 
again  ?     [Descends.] 
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Alyoschka,  Wassilissa  Karpovna  —  if  you  please,  I'll  play  you  a 
funeral  march. 

fVassilissa  [pushes  him  on  the  shoulder'] .     Get  out  1 

Alyoschka  [shuffles  to  the  door,  L.  U.  £.].  No,  not  so,  wait.  First 
the  funeral  march. .  .I've  just  learned  it.  .  .  .new  music. .  .  .wait  a  minute 
.  .  .  you  must  not  act  so. 

Wassilissa.  I  will  show  you  how  I  must  act .  .  .  Til  put  the  whole  street 
on  your  track,  you  damned  heathen ...  so,  telling  folks  on  me .  . . 

Alyoschka  [runs  out  L.  U.  £.].     No,  I  am  already  gone.      LEx.] 

fVassilissa  [to  Bubnoff].  See  to  it  that  he  does  not  set  foot  in  here 
again,  you  hear? 

Bubnoff.     I'm  not  your  watchman. 

fVassilissa.     No  but  you  are  a  dead  beat.    How  much  do  you  owe  mc? 

Bubnoff  [calmly].     I  haven't  counted  it  up.  .  .  . 

fVassilissa.     Look  out  or  I'll  count  it  up. 

Alyoschka  [opens  the  door  and  cries]  Wassilissa  Karpovna,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  .  .1  am  not  afraid.  [He  hides  behind  a  cloth  which  hangs 
over  the  balustrade  and  LuKA  laughs.] 

fVassilissa.     And  who  are  you? 

Luka.     A  pilgrim,  a  mere  wanderer.     I  go  from  place  to  place 

ff^assilissa.     Will  you  stay  over  night.  .  .or  permanent? 

Luka.     I  will  see  [Alyoschka  slips  into  the  kitchen]. 

fVassilissa.     Your  passport. 

Luka.     You  may  have  it. 

fVassilissa.     Give  it  to  me,  then. 

Luka.     I'll  get  it  presently ....  I'll  drag  it  to  your  room .... 

fVassilissa.  A  pilgrim .  .  .  You  look  it ;  say  a  vagabond ....  that  sounds 
more  like  the  truth 

Luka  [sighs].  You  are  not  very  hospitable,  mother.  [Wassilissa 
goes  to  Pepel's  door.] 

Alyoschka  [whispers,  from  the  kitchen].     Has  she  gone?.  .  .  .hm. 

fVassilissa  [turns  on  him].  Are  you  still  there?  [Alyoschka  dis- 
appears into  the  kitchen,  whistling.    Nastiah  and  LuKA  laugh.] 

Bubnoff  [to  Wassilissa].     He  is  not  there 

fVassilissa.     Who  ? 

Bubnoff.  Wasjka.  [Alyoschka  slips  around  to  the  stairs,  ex.  L. 
U.  E.] 

fVassilissa.     Have  I  asked  you  for  him? 

Bubnoff.     I  can  see  that  you  are  looking  into  every  comer. 

fVassilissa.  I  am  looking  after  things,  do  you  understand.  Why 
have  you  not  swept  up  ?  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  you  must  keep 
the  place  clean? 

Bubnoff.     It's  the  actor's  turn  today.  .  .  . 
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Wassilissa.     It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whose  turn  it  is.     When  the 

Health  Department  people  come  and  fine  me,  Y\\  have  you  thrown  out 

Bubnoff  [calmly'].     And  what  will  you  live  off  of  then? 
fVassiltssa.     See  that  not  a  speck  ot  dust  is  left.    [Goes  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  Nastiah.]     And  what  are  you  standing  around  like  a  post  for? 
What  are  you  gawking  about  ?     Sweep  up  1    Have  you  not  seen .  . .  Natalya  ? 
Has  she  been  here? 

Nastiah.     I  don't  know. .  .1  haven't  seen  her. 
fVassilissa.     Bubnoff,  was  my  sister  here? 
Bubnoff.     Certainly.     She  brought  the  old  man. 
fVassilissa.     And  he,  was  he  in  his  room? 

Bubnoff.  Wassili ...  to  be  sure .  .  .  She  was  talking  with  Kleschtsch . . . 
Natalya .... 

Wassilissa.  I  did  not  ask  you  who  she  was  talking  with ....  Dirt 
everywhere,  a  foot  thick.  Ah,  you  pigs.  See  that  you  clean  up ....  do  you 
hear  me?     [Exit  quickly  R.  U.  £.] 

Bubnoff.     What  an  awful  lot  of  bitterness  that  woman  has. 
Luka.     A  brutal  wife. 

Nastiah.  This  life  would  brutalize  anybody.  And  tied  to  such  a 
husband  —  how  can  that  be  endured  ? 

Bubnoff.     She  does  not  feel  tied,  so  very  tight 

Luka.     Is  she  always. . .  .so  biting? 

Bubnoff.  Always .  .  .  she  was  looking  for  her  lover,  you  see,  and  that 
dismayed  her. 

Luka.  Um,  so  that's  the  trouble ...  ah,  yes,  how  many  different 
people  there  are  here  on  this  earth  go  bossing  around.  .  .and  all  trying  to 
lord  it  over  the  rest,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  bringing  no  cleanness  about. 

Bubnoff.  They  try,  indeed,  to  bring  order  about,  but  the  wit  is  lack- 
ing. . .  .which  means,  that  we  must  finally  clean  up. . .  .Nastiah 

won't  you  do  it  ? . .  . 

Nastiah.  Certainly!  Am  I  your  chambermaid?  [She  remains  silent 
for  a  time.]  I'll  get  drunk  today. . .  .soakfcd  full.  [Motion  of  her  hand 
to  her  chin.] 

Bubnoff.     Good  business. 

Luka.  What  are  you  going  to  get  drunk  for,  my  daughter.  You  were 
crying  a  moment  ago,  and  now  you  promise  to  get  drunk .... 

Nastiah  [defiantly].  And  when  I  have  gotten  drunk,  I  will  cry  again 
. . .  that's  all ...  . 

Bubnoff.     But  it's  not  much. 

Luka.  For  what  reason,  tell  me  ?  Everything  has  a  cause,  even  the 
smallest  pimple  in  the  face.     [Nastiah  is  silent,  shaking  her  head.] 

Luka.  Aye,  aye,  such  is  man ....  that's  the  way  with  people,  what  will 
become  of  them  ?     I  will  sweep  up  myself.    Where  do  you  keep  the  broom  ? 
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Bubnojf.  In  the  entry,  behind  the  door.  [Ex.  LuKA  L.  U.  £.]  TcE 
me,  Nastenka. 

Nastiah  [sits  R.  U.  before  stove].     Um. 

Bubnof.     What  has  Wassilissa  mt  against  Alyoschka,  so  much? 

Nastiah.  He  has  told  everybody  that  Waska  don't  like  her  any 
more. . .  .is  tired  of  her,  is  going  to  give  her  up,  for  Natasha  interests 
him ...  I  am  going  to  pull  out  and  find  another  place .... 

Bubnof.     Why  so? 

Nastiah.     I  am  tired  of  it.    I  am  in  the  way . . .  superfluous. 

Bubnojf  [thoughtfully].  Where  wouldn't  you  be  superfluous?  Every- 
body here  on  earth  is  superfluous. . . .  [Nastiah  shakes  her  head,  rises  and 
goes  quietly  upstairs  R.  U.  E.  Medviedeff  enters  L.  U.  E.  followed  by 
LuKA  with  the  broom.] 

Medviedeff  [to  Luka].     I  don't  remember  having  seen  you. 

Luka.     And  the  rest,  you've  seen  them.    Do  you  know  cverjrbody? 

Medviedeff.  Along  my  beat  I  must  know  everybody  —  and  I  don't 
know  you . . . 

Luka.  You  would,  if  your  beat  included  the  whole  world,  but  there 
is  a  small  comer  which  has  been  left  off.     [Ex.  R.] 

Medviedeff  [crossing  to  Bubnoff  L.].  That's  right.  My  beat  is 
not  large. .  .but  the  work  is  worse  than  in  lots  bigger  ones.  Just  as  I  came 
off  duty  I  had  to  take  that  young  cobbler  Alyoschka  to  the  station  house. 
The  rascal  was  sprawled  out  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  if  you 
can  believe  it,  playing  his  accordeon  and  bellowing :  '  I  want  for  nothing,  I 
wish  for  nothing,'  and  wagons  coming  both  ways  and  traffic  everjrwhere . . . 

He  could  easily  have  been  run  over,  or  something  else  happen ratde- 

brain ....     Of  course  I  locked  him  up ...  he  is  a  little  too  fresh. 

Bubnoff.     Come  around  tonight. .  .We'll  have  a  game  of  checkers. 

Medviedeff.     I'll  come hm,  yes . . .  but  how  is  it  about  Waska  ? 

Bubnoff.     All  right. . .  .Same  old  thing. . .  . 

Medviedeff.     Still  alive. 

Bubnoff.     Why  not,  his  life  is  worth  living. 

Medviedeff  [doubtfully].  So... has  he?  [Luka  enters  R.  from 
kitchen,  and  Ex.  L.  U.  E.,  a  bucket  in  his  hand.]  Hm  —  yes . . .  there  is  a 
rumor  about . . .  Waska ....  haven't  you  heard  ? 

Bubnoff.     I've  heard  lots  of  thmgs. 

Medviedeff.     Something  about  Wassilissa,  he . . .  have  you  not  noticed? 

Bubnof.     What? 

Medviedeff.  So ...  in  general . . .  you  know  all  about  it  but  don*t  like 
to  say  so ...  it  is  well  known . . .  [strongly]  don't  lie,  my  friend  I 

Bubnoff.     Why  should  I  lie? 

Medviedeff.  I  thought ...  ah,  the  curs . . .  they  say,  in  short  that 
Waska  with  Wassilissa ...  so  to  speak . . .  nyah,  what  do  I  care  ?     I  am  not 
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her  father,  but  only. . .  .her  uncle. . .  .It  can't  hurt  me  if  they  can't  laugh  at 

me.     [KvASCHNYA    enters   L .  U.   E.].     A   bad   lot ah,    you    have 

come.  . . . 

Kvaschnya.  My  dear  captain.  Just  think,  Bubnofi,  he  proposed  to 
me  again  at  the  market.  . . . 

Bubnoff.  What  of  it. .  .Why  do  you  put  him  off?  He  has  money, 
and  is  a  pretty  hearty  lover,  even  yet ... . 

Mcdviedeff.     I, ...  to  be  sure. 

Kvaschnya.  Ah,  you  old  grey  stud-horse.  No,  don't  come  near  it. 
That  foolishness  happens  to  me  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  I've  been  through 
it  already.  Marriage,  for  a  woman,  is  like  jumping  into  the  river  in  winter; 
once  she's  done  it,  she  remembers  it  all  her  life. 

Aledviedeff.     Wait.  .  .the  husbands  are  not  all  the  same.  .  .  . 

Kvaschnya.     But  I  always  remain  the  same.    When  my  dear  husband 

when  the  devil  took  him  —  when  he  became  a  carcass,  damn  his  ghost, 

I  did  not  leave  the  house  the  whole  day  for  joy;  I  sat  there  all  alone  and 
could  scarcely  believe  my  happiness. 

Aledviedeff.  Why  did  you  allow  your  husband  to  beat  you?  If  you 
had  gone  to  the  police .... 

Kvaschnya.  Police!  I  complained  to  God  for  eight  years.  ..  ..and 
even  God  couldn't  do  anything. 

Medvicdeff.  But  it  is  illegal  now  to  beat  wives ....  Law  and  order 
are  now  enforced.  .  .  .No  man  dare  beat  anybody  now,  except  for  the  sake 
of  law  and  order.  .  .Wife  beating  happens  only  in  lawless  places. .  .  . 

Luka  [leads  Anna  in,  L.  U.  E.]  Now,  look  out.... now  we've 
crawled  down.  .  .ah,  you  poor  child. .  .How  could  you  go  around  alone  so, 
in  your  condition?     Where  is  your  quarter? 

^nna  \drau;s  toward  L.  £).].    Thank  you,  daddy. 

Kvaschnya.     There  you  have  a  married  woman.  .  .look  at  her. 

Luka.     Such  a  poor,  weak  thing.  . .  .creeping  about  quite  alone  there 

up  in  the  entry,  clinging  to  the  walls  —  moaning  without  cease why 

did  you  allow  her  to  go  out  alone? 

Kvaschnya.  We  did  not  notice  it  —  pardon  me,  grandfather.  Her 
lady  in  waiting  has  probably  gone  for  a  stroll 

Luka.  So  you  laugh.  .  .  .How  can  you  abandon  another  so?  What- 
ever he  may  have  become  —  he  still  remains  a  human  being. 

Medviedeff.  This  ought  to  be  investigated.  If  she  dies  suddenly? 
We  shall  be  mixed  up  in  it.    Give  her  every  attention. 

Luka.     Quite  right,  Mr.  Captain.... 

Medviedeff.  Hm.  .  .yes. .  .you  may  say  so.  .  .though  I'm  not  a 
captain  yet.  .  . 

Luka.  Is  it  possible?  But  we  should  conclude  from  your  appearance 
that  you  are  a  true  hero.     [From  above  a  noise,  the  stamping  of  feet  and 
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smothered  cries. '\ 

Medviedeff.     Not  quite  yet  —  looks  like  a  row. 

Bubnoff.     It  sounds  like  one. .  .  . 

Kvaschnya.     I'll  go  see. 

Medviedeff.  And  I've  got  to  go  too ...  ah,  the  service  I  Why  should 
people  be  pulled  apart  when  they  brawl  ?  But  they  finally  quit  fignting  of 
their  own  accord. . .  .when  they  are  tired  of  thumping  each  other.  .  .  .the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  them  get  their  bellies  full  of  fighting.  .  .  .then  thq 
don't  row  so  often ....  they  aren't  in  shape  to ... . 

Bubnof  [gets  of  his  bench].  You  must  lay  your  plan  before  the  au- 
thorities  

Kostilioff  [throws  open  the  door  L.  U.  E.  and  cries].  Abram... 
come. .  .  .quick.  . . .  Wassilissa  kills  Natasha. . .  .come. . .  .comel 

[KvAscHNYA,  Medviedeff,  Bubnoff  run  to  the  entry,  L.  U.  E.,  and 
LuKA  looks  after  them,  shaking  his  head]. 

Anna.     Ah,  God.  . .  .the  poor  Natashenkal 

Luka.     Who  is  brawling  there? 

Anna.     Our  landlady ....  the  two  sisters .... 

Luka  [approaches  Anna].     Over  heirlooms. 

Anna.     Both  are  well  fed ....  both  are  healthy 

Luka.     And  you.  .  .  .what  is  your  name? 

Anna.  Anna,  I  am  called.  . .  .When  I  look  at  you. . .  .you  are  so 
much  like  my  father,  just  like  my  own  dear  father.  .  .  .you,  too,  are  so  kind 
and  tender 

Luka.  Because  they  have  knocked  me  about  the  world  so  much,  that 
is  why  I  am  tender.     [Chuckles  to  himself.] 

ACT  II 

[The  same  scene.  Evening.  Sahtin,  the  Baron,  Krivoi  Zoba  and 
the  Tartar  are  sitting  on  the  pritsche  before  the  stove,  playing  cards. 
Kleshtsch  and  the  Actor  are  watching  the  game.  Bubnoff  on  his  bench 
is  playing  Parti-Dame  with  Medviedeff.  Luka  is  sitting  on  the  tabouret 
at  Anna's  bed.  The  room  is  lit  by  two  lamps,  one  hanging  on  the  wall  over 
the  card  players  on  the  right  and  the  other  above  Bubnoff's  bench. 

Tartar.     I'll  play  one  more  game ....  and  then  I  quit 

Bubnoff.  Krivoi  Zoba  I  A  song.  [He  sings.]  'Though  still  the 
sun  goes  up  and  down,' 

Krivoi  Zoba  [falling  in].     *  No  gleam  can  pierce  to  me  in  here.  . . .' 

Tartar  [to  Sahtin].  Shuffle  the  cards,  but  no  crooked  business.  We 
already  know  what  a  swindler  you  are. 

Bubnoff  and  Krivoi  Zoba  [sing  together.] 

*  By  day  and  night  my  guards  stand  watch — a — ach, 
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My  prison  window  always  near.  .  .  .' 
Anna,     Illness  and  blows.  .  .  .1  have  endured.  .  .they  have  been  my 
lot.  .  .  .my  whole  life  long. 

Ltika.     Ah,  you  poor  child!     Do  not  grieve. 
Medviedeff.     What  nerve !     Be  careful  I 

Bubnoff.  Ah,  ha !  So.  .  .and  so,  and  so. . .  [throws  down  card  after 
cardi . 

Tartar  [threatens  Sahtin  with  his  fist].  What  are  you  hiding  the 
cards  for!     I  saw  you. .  .you. 

Krivoi  Zoba.  Let  him  go,  Hassan.  They're  bound  to  cheat  us,  one 
way  or  another.  .  .  .Sing  some  more,  Bubnoff. 

Anna.  I  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  had  enough  to  eat.  .  .with 
trembling  and  fear. .  .  .have  I  eaten  every  piece  of  bread. ...  I  have  trem- 
bled and  constantly  feared.  .  .lest  I  eat  more  than  my  share. . .  .My  whole 
life  long  have  I  gone  in  rags.  .  .my  whole  ill-fated  life.  .  -Why  should  this 
have  been? 

Luka.     Ah,  you  poor  child!     You  are  tired?     It  will  soon  be  right  I 

Actor  [to  Krivoi  Zoba].     Play  the  jack.  .  .the  jack,  damn  it. 

Baron.     And  we  have  the  king ! 

Kleshtsch.     These  cards  will  always  win. 

Sahtin.     So.  .  .  .they  will. 

Aledviedeff.     A  queen! 

Bubnoff.     Another. . .  .there! 

Anna.     I  am  dying 

Kleshtsch  [to  the  Tartar].     There  —  look  out!     Throw  the  cards 
down,  prince,  stop  playing. 

Actor.     Don't  you  think  he  knows  what  to  do? 
Baron.     Be  careful,  Andrejuschka,  that  I  don't  throw  you  out  the 
door. 

Tartar.  Again,  I  say.  The  pitcher  goes  to  the  well,  then  it  breaks 
.  .  .the  same  with  me.  .  .[Kleshtsch  shakes  his  head  and  goes  behind 
Bubnoff.] 

Anna.  I  am  always  thinking  to  myself:  My  Saviour.  .  .shall  I  there 
too.  .  .  .in  that  world.  .  .  .endure  such  tortures? 

Luka.     No !     Never ! You  will  suffer  nothing.     Lie  perfectly 

still ....  and  have  no  fear.  You  shall  find  peace  there  I  Be  patient  yet  a 
little  while.  .  .We  must  all  suffer,  my  love.  .  .  .Every  one  endures  life  in  his 
own  way.     [He  rises  and  goes  hastily  into  the  kitchen  /?.] 

Bubnoff.     *  Spy  on,  with  the  might  of  your  eyes,  forever.' 
Krivoi  Zoba.     *  On  freedom  still  my  tnoughts  shall  dwell .  . .  . ' 
Together.     *  I  cannot  spring  these  cnains  and  locks — a — ach .  . . 

Nor  fly  the  walls  of  this  cold  cell . . . . ' 
Tartar.     Stop !     He  has  pushed  a  card  up  his  sleeve. 
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Baron  [confused] .     No,  where  else  then  ? 

Actor  [convincingly].  You  have  made  a  mistake,  prince!  It's  not  to 
be  thought  of . . . . 

Tartar.     I  saw  it!     Cheats!     I  play  no  more! 

Sahtin  [throwing  the  cards  together].  Then  go  your  way,  Hassan . . . 
You  know  that  we  are  cheats  —  so  why  did  you  play  with  us  ? 

Baron.  He's  lost  forty  copecs,  you'd  think  from  the  row  that  he'd 
lost  three  hundred.     And  this  is  a  prince! 

Tartar  [violently].     Everybody  must  play  fair! 

Sahtin.     But  why,  then? 

Tartar.     What  does  *why'  mean? 

Sahtin.     Only,  so. .  .why? 

Tartar.     Um,  you  don't  know  ? 

Sahtin.     I  don't  know,  do  you? 

Tartar  [spits  angrily,  all  laugh  at  him]. 

Krivoi  Zoba  [cheerfully].  You  are  a  comical  owl,  Hassan.  Think 
it  over.     If  they  lived  honestly  they  would  starve  in  three  days .... 

Tartar.     What's  that  to  mer     People  must  live  honestly. 

Krivoi  Zoba.  Same  old  story,  I'd  rather  have  a  drink  of  tea.  .  .cut 
loose,  Bubnoff. 

Bubnoff.  '  Alas,  these  heavy  chains  of  iron,  this  armed  patrol  on 
ceaseless  guard.  . . .' 

Krivoi  Zoba.  Come,  Hassan.  [Ex.  singing],  *  No,  nevermore  shall 
I  break  through.'  [The  Tartar  threatens  //i^  Baron  with  his  fist,  and 
then  follows  his  comrade.     Ex.  R.] 

Sahtin  [to  the  Baron,  laughing].  Nyah,  your  worship,  you've 
launched  us  triumphantly  into  the  mire.  You,  an  educated  man,  and  can't 
handle  cards .... 

Baron  [throwing  up  his  hands].  The  devil  knows  how  the  cards 
should  be  handled. 

Actor.  No  genius,  no  self-confidence .  . .  without  that  you'll  never  be 
any  good .... 

Medviedeff.     1  have  a  queen,  and  you  have  two,  hm,  ves. 

Bubnoff.     One  is  enough,  if  well  played .your  play. 

Kleshtsch.     The  game  is  lost,  Abram  Ivanitsch. 

Medviedeff.  That  is  none  of  your  business — understand?  Hold 
your  mouth 

Sahtin.     Fifty-three  copecs  won. .. . 

Actor.  The  three  copecs  are  for  me ... .  though  what  do  I  want  with 
three  copecs? 

Luka  [entering  from  kitchen  R.].  You  soaked  the  Tartar  dry.  Are 
you  going  for  some? 

Baron.     Come  with  us! 
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Sahtin.  I'd  like  to  see  you  once  after  youVe  put  a  couple  of  dozen 
a.  way 

Luka.     Surely  I  wouldn't  look  better  than  I  do  sober. . . . 

Actor.  Come,  old  fellow ....  I  will  declaim  for  you  a  pair  of  pretty 
couplets 

Luka.     Couplets?     What  are  they? 

Actor.     Verses,   don't  you  understand 

Luka.     Verses,  for  me. .  .poems?     What  do  I  want  them  for? 

Actor.     Ah,  they  are  so  comical ...  yet  sometimes  so  sad .... 

Sahtin.  Are  you  coming,  couplet  singer?  [Ex.  L.  U.  E.  xvith  the 
Baron  J. 

Actor.  I  will  overtake  you.  [To  Luka].  There  is,  old  man,  for 
example,  a  poem  beginning ....  I  have  completely  forgotten  it . . .  [rubs  his 
forehead] . 

Bubnoff.     Your  queen  is  lost go. 

Medviedeff.     I  played  wrong,  the  devil  take  it. 

Actor.  In  the  past,  while  my  organism  still  was  not  yet  poisoned  with 
alcohol,  I  had  a  splendid  memory ....  yes,  patriarch !  Now ...  it  is  all  at 
an  end  with  me ... .  time  and  time  again,  with  the  greatest  success  I  have 
recited  this  poem ...  to  thundering  applause ....  Do  you  know  what  applause 
means,  brother,  it  is  the  wine  of  wines ....  when  I  came  out,  in  this  posture 
[assumes  an  attitude]  and  then  began.  . .  .and.  .  . .  [he  is  silent]  no  more. . . 
not  a  word ....  have  I  retained.  And  the  poem  was  my  heart's  delight .... 
Is  that  not  frightful,  patriarch  [clutches  the  air]. 

Luka.  Alas,  too  bad.  . .  .when  the  best  beloved  has  been  forgotten. 
In  that  which  man  loves,  he  finds  his  soul 

Actor.  I  have  drowned  my  soul,  patriarch. . . I  am  a  lost  man. .  .And 
why  am  I  lost?    Because  I  believe  in  myself  no  more.  . . I  am  through 

Luka.  Why  so  then.  Be  cured!  The  drunkard,  I  have  heard,  can 
now  be  cured.  Without  expense,  my  brother. .  .A  dispensary  has  been 
erected ....  there  you  may  be  cured  without  charge.  They  realize  now, 
you  see,  that  the  drunkard  is  also  a  man,  and  they  are  glad  when  one  comes 
to  allow  himself  to  be  cured.     Hurry,  then,  go  there .... 

Actor  [thoughtfully].     Where  to?     Where  is  it? 

Luka.  In  a  certain  city. .  .what  is  it  called?  A  strange  name. . . 
No,  I  can't  tell  you  right  now ....  but  listen  to  me :  You  must  begin  to  get 
ready  I  Be  abstemious  1  Hold  yourself  together,  and  suffer,  endure  thus, 
. . .  .and  then  you'll  be  cured.  Begin  a  new  life. . .  .is  that  not  splendid, 
brother:  a  new  life.  .  .  .now,  decide. . .  .one,  two,  three  I 

Actor  [smiling].     A  new  life.  .  .from  the  start. . .  .that  is  beautiful 

Can  it  be  true?     A  new  life?     [laughs].     Nyah. .  .yesi     I  can  I     I 

can  I 

Luka.     Why    not?     Man    can    achieve    everything. ..  .if    he    only 
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will.  .  .  . 

Actor  [suddenly,  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream].  You're  a  queer  cus- 
tomer! So  long!  See  you  again.  [He  whistles.]  Meantime,  old  man. 
[Ex.  L.  U.  E.] 

Anna.     Daddy. 

Luka.     What  is  it,  little  mother? 

Anna.     Tallc  a  little  bit,  to  me.  .  .  . 

Luka  [going  to  her].  Gladly ....  Let  us  have  a  long  chat. 
[Kleshtsch  looks  around,  silently  goes  to  the  bed  of  his  wife,  looks  at  her, 
gesticulates,  as  if  about  to  speak.] 

Luka.     Well,  brother? 

Kleshtsch  [whispers  as  if  in  fear].  Nothing.  [Goes  slowly  to  door, 
L.  U.  E.     Remains  a  few  moments,  then  goes  out.] 

Luka  {following  him  with  his  eyes].  Thy  husband  seems  to  be  op- 
pressed. 

Anna.     I  cannot  think  of  him  any  more. 

Luka.     Has  he  beaten  you  ? 

Anna.     How  often ....  He  has  brought  me ....  to  this. 

Bubnoff.  My  wife.  .  .had  once  an  admirer.  He  played  with  kings 
and  queens  quite  splendidly,  the  rascal.  .  .  . 

Medviedeff.     Hm. 

Anna.     Grandfather.  .  .  .Talk  to  me,  my  dear.  .  .1  am  lonely 

Luka.  That  is  nothing.  That  may  be  felt  before  death,  my  dove. 
It  means  nothing,  dear.  Have  faith.  You  will  die,  you  see,  and  then 
enter  into  rest.  Have  fear  of  nothing  more,  of  nothing  more.  It  will  be 
still,  and  peaceful.  .  .  .and  you  will  lie  resting  there.  Death  subdues  every- 
thing. .  .he  is  so  tender  with  us.  .  .  .Only  in  death  shall  rest  be  found,  they 
say.  .  .  .and  such  is  the  truth,  my  love!     Where  shall  rest  be  found  here? 

[Pepel  enters  L.  U.  E.  a  little  drunk,  dishevelled  and  sullen.  He  sits 
on  the  bunk  by  the  kitchen  door,  silent  and  motionless.] 

Anna.     And  shall  there  be  such  torture  there? 

Luka.  Nothing  is  there!  Believe  me,  nothing!  Rest  alone  — 
nothing  else.  They  will  lead  you  before  the  Master  and  will  say:  Look, 
oh.  Master  —  thy  servant  Anna  is  come.  .  .  . 

Medviedeff  [vigorously].  How  can  you  know  what  shall  be  said  there: 
have  you  ever  heard.  .  .  .[Pepel,  at  the  sound  of  Medviedeff's  voice, 
raises  his  head  and  listens.] 

Luka.     My  information  is  reliable,  Mr.  Commissioner.  .  .  . 

Medviedeff  [softly].  Hm,  —  yes.  Nyah,  it  is  your  affair.. that 
means.  .  .  .but  I  am  not  a  commissioner.  .  .  . 

Bubnoff.     Two  birds  with  one  stone 

Medviedeff.     Ah,  you,  the  devil  take  you 

Luka.     And  the  Master  will  look  upon  you  in  loving  kindness  and 
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will  say :  *  I  know  this  Anna  I '  *  Now,'  he  will  say,  *  lead  her  forth  into  Para- 
dise. May  she  there  find  peace. ...  I  know  her  life  was  wearisome.  .  .she 
is  very  tired. . .  .let  her  have  rest,  our  Anna.' 

Anna.  Grandfather.  .  .  .you,  my  dear.  .  .if  it  is  only  so.  .  .if  I  there 
.  .  .  .find  peace. .  .and  feel  nothing  more. .  .suffer.  .  .  . 

Luka.  You  will  suffer  nothing. .  .  .nothing!  Only  have  faith!  Die 
joyfully,  without  anxiety.  .  .  .Death  to  us,  I  say  unto  you,  is  like  a  mother 
soothing  her  children 

Anna.     But ....  perhaps ....  I  will  get  well  again  ? 

Luka  U^ughing'] .     For  what  ?     To  fresh  tortures  ? 

Anna.  But  I  might  still.  .  .live  a  little  while.  .  .a  very  little  while.  .  . 
if  there  is  no  torture  beyond.  ...  I  can  afford  to  suffer  at  the  end  here  a  little 
more. .  .  . 

Luka.     There  shall  be  no  more  pain. .  .none  at  all.  .  . 

Pepel  [rising] .     True  —  it  may  be,  and  may  not  be ! 

Anna.     Ah,  God .... 

Luka.     Ah,  my  dear  boy .... 

Medviedeff.     Who  is  howling  there? 

Pepel  [going  to  him].     Me,  what's  the  matter? 

Medviedeff.     People  must  keep  quiet  in  here You  are  howling 

without  cause. 

Pepel.     Ah . .  blockhead !     And  you  her  uncle ...  ha,  ha ! 

Luka  [whispers  to  Pepel].  Listen,  boy  —  not  so  loud.  A  woman 
is  dying  here.  .  .  .  Her  lips  are  covered  with  earth  already.  .  .don't  dis- 
turb her.  . .  . 

Pepel.  As  you  say  so,  grandfather,  I  will  listen  to  you.  You  are  a 
splendid  chap,  pilgrim ....  tell  them  famously ....  full  of  nice  stories.  Keep 
it  up,  brother,  keep  it  up ...  .  there  is  so  little  pleasure  in  the  world. 

Bubnoff.     Is  she  dying  for  keeps? 

Luka.     I  guess  she  is  not  fooling. 

Bubnoff.  Then  we  will  finally  be  rid  of  that  coughing ...  a  great  nuis- 
ance, her  everlasting  coughing.  .  .1  take  two.  .  .  . 

Medviedeff.     Ah,.  .  .the  devil  take  you. 

Pepel.     Abram .... 

Medviedeff.     I  am  not  Abram ....  for  you .... 

Pepel.     Abrashka,  tell  me  —  is  Natasha  still  sick? 

Medviedeff.     Does  that  concern  you? 

Pepel.     No,  but  say :  did  Wassilissa  really  beat  her  up  so  badly  ? 

Medviedeff.  And  that's  none  of  your  business  either . . .  that's  a  family 
affair. . .  .who  are  you,  anyhow,  eh? 

Pepel.  I  may  be  who  I  am  —  but  when  it  suits  me,  I  will  take  your 
Natasha  away.    You  will  not  see  her  again. 

Medviedeff  [interrupting  his  playing].     What  do  you  say?     Whom 
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are  you  talking  about?     My  niece  shall. . .  .ach,  you  thief  I 

Pepel.     A  thief  —  which  you  have  not  yet  caught.  .  . . 

Medviedef.  Wait  I  I'll  soon  catch  you ...  in  a  very  little  while  I  will 
have  you .... 

PepeL  Whenever  it  suits  you ....  and  then  your  whole  nest  here  will 
be  torn  up.  Do  you  think  I'll  hold  my  tongue  when  it  comes  to  the  coroner? 
There  you're  badly  mistaken.  Who  incited  you  to  theft,  they  will  ask  — 
who  put  the  opportunity  before  you?  Mischka  KostilioS  and  his  wife. 
And  who  received  the  stolen  goods?     Mischka  Kostilioff  and  his  wife. 

Medviedeff.     You  lie!     Nobody  will  believe  it. 

PepeL  They  will  quickly  believe  —  because  it  is  the  truth.  And  I'll 
get  you  into  the  muddle  too,  and  the  rest  of  you,  you  gang  of  thieves  —  wc 
shall  soon  see. 

Medviedeff  [uneasily'\.  Shut  upl  Shut  up!  What  have  I  done  to 
you.  .  .you  mad  dog.  .  . 

PepeL     What  good  have  you  done  me  ? 

Luka.     Quite  right.  .  .  . 

Medviedeff  \_to  Luka].  What  are  you  croaking  about?  What  busi- 
ness is  this  of  yours?     This  is  a  family  affair 

Bubnof  \_to  Luka].  Let  them  have  it  out.  .  .  .We  two  won't  be 
haltered  anyhow 

Luka  [softly],  I  have  done  no  harm.  I  only  think  that  if  a  man  docs 
not  do  another  good  —  then  he  has  done  wrong. 

Medviedeff  \_who  does  not  understand  Luka]  .  Look,  you.  Wc  arc 
all  acquainted  here.  .  .  .And  you  —  who  are  you?  [Ex.  quickly  L.  U.  E. 
angrily  fuming.'] 

Luka.  He  has  gone  mad,  Sir  Cavalier. .  .oho  1  Very  peculiar, 
brothers,  what  we  have  here,  somewhat  complicated. 

PepeL     He  has  gone  to  Wassilissa,  now,  with  it. 

Bubnoff.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Wassili.  Don't  try  to  be 
the  bravest.     Bravery,  my  boy,  is  good,  when  you  go  into  the  woods  for 

mushrooms ....  It  is  out  of  place  here, . .  .  they  have  you  by  the  throat 

in  a  jiffy. 

PepeL  We  shall  see. .  .We  Yaroslavs  are  much  too  sly. .  .wc  cannot 
be  caught  with  the  bare  hands.  .  .  .will  you  have  a  fight.  .  .good,  then  wc 
begin  it 

Luka.     It  would  indeed,  be  better,  boy,  to  go  away 

PepeL     Where  then  ?     Tell  me ...  . 

Luka.     Go. .  .to  Siberia. 

PepeL  Ha!  Hal  Never;  I'll  wait,  rather,  until  they  send  me,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government 

Luka.  No,  really,  listen  to  me !  Go  there ;  you  can  make  your  way 
in  Siberia ....  they  need  such  young  fellows .... 
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Pepel.  My  way  is  already  pointed  out  I  My  father  spent  his  life 
in  prison,  and  that  fate  is  my  legacy. .  -when  I  was  still  a  small  boy  they 
called  me  a  thief  and  the  son  of  a  thief. 

Luka.  A  beautiful  country,  Siberia.  A  golden  land.  A  man  with 
strength  and  a  clear  head  develops  there ....  like  a  cucumber  in  a  hot  bed. 

Pepel.     Tell  me,  pilgrim,  why  do  you  fabricate  so  ceaselessly? 

Luka.     How  ? 

Pepel.     Are  you  deaf?     Why  do  you  lie,  I  ask 

Luka.     When  have  I  lied  ? 

Pepel.     Right  straight  along It  is  beautiful  there,  by  your  way 

of  thinking,  and  beautiful  here ....  which  is  not  true.  Why  then,  do  you 
lie? 

Luka.  Believe  me!  Or  go  there  and  convince  yourself. .  .  .You  will 
send  me  thanks . . .  why  loiter  here  ?  And,  from  whence  comes  your  eager- 
ness for  truth  ?  Think  it  over :  the  truth  is,  they  may  make  an  end  of  you 
here. 

Pepel.     It  is  all  the  same ....  even  a  halter. 

Luka.  You  are  a  strange  fellow.  Why  will  you  put  your  head  into 
it? 

Bubnof.  What  are  you  two  jawing  about  ?  I  don't  catch  on . .  -What 
kind  of  truth  do  you  want,  Wasjka  ?  What  good  would  it  be  to  you  ?  You 
know  the  truth  about  yourself. .  .and  all  the  world  knows  it. . . . 

Pepel.  Hold  your  snout.  Don't  croak.  He  shall  tell  me  first. . . . 
hear,  pilgrim.  .  .is  there  a  God?     [Luka  laughs  and  remains  silent.'] 

Bubnoff.  Mankind  is  like  chips  which  the  storm  sweeps  away. .  .the 
finished  house  remains,  but  the  chips  are  gone. 

Luka  [softly].  If  you  believe  in  him,  there  is  a  God;  believe  not  and 
none  exists. . .  .What  you  believe  in.  .exists. . .  [Pepel  looks  silently  sur^ 
prised  at  the  old  man.'] 

Bubnof.  I'll  have  a  drink  of  tea  now. .  .come  with  me  to  the  ale 
house. 

Luka  [to  Pepel].     What  are  you  staring  at? 

Pepel.     It  means  then just  so wait. . . . 

Bubnof.  Nyah,  then  I'll  go  alone.  [Ex.  L.  U.  E.,  bumping  into 
Wassilissa]. 

Pepel.     Then ...  do  as  you then  you .... 

fVassilissa  [to  Bubnoff].     Is  Nastassja  at  home? 

Bubnof.     No. . .  [Ex  L.  U.  E.] 

Pepel.     Ah. .  .tfierc  she  is. 

Wassilissa  [goes  to  Anna's  bed].    Is  she  still  alive? 

Luka.     Do  not  disturb  her. 

Wassilissa.     And  you,  what  are  you  loafing  around  for? 

Luka.     I  can  go  out,  if  I  must 
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fVassilissa  [^approaching  Pepel'j  ■oor'].  Wassilil  I  have  business 
with  you .  .  .  [LuKA  gees  to  the  door,  L.  U.  E.,  opens  it,  closes  it  noisily,  then 
carefully  climbs  up  the  stove  and  conceals  himself,  Wassilissa  has  en- 
tered Pepel's  room.    fVithin].     Wasjka,  come  here. 

PepeL     I  will  not  come.  .  .1  will  not.  .  . 

fVassilissa  [re-enters].     What's  the  matter?     Why  are  you  so  mad? 

PepeL     It  is  tiresome ....  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  mess  here 

fVassilissa,     And  of  me.  .  .are  you  also  sick? 

PepeL  Also  of  you. .  . .  [Wassilissa  pulls  the  shawl  which  is  over 
her  shoulders  closely  together  and  presses  her  arm  against  her  breast.  She 
goes  to  Anna's  bed,  looks  cautiously  behind  the  curtain,  and  returns  to 
Pepel].     Nyah,  so.  .  .speak.  .  .  . 

fVassilissa,  What  shall  I  say  ?  No  one  can  be  forced  to  love .  . .  and 
I  should  be  unlike  myself  to  beg  for  love ....  for  your  frankness  many 
thanks.  . . . 

Pepel,     My  frankness. 

fVassilissa,  Yes,  you  say  you  are  sick  of  me.  .  .or  is  it  not  true? 
[Pepel  looks  at  her  in  silence.  She  approaches  him,]  Why  do  you  stare? 
Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Pepel  [with  a  deep  breath].  You  are  beautiful,  Waska.  [Wassi- 
lissa puts  her  arm  around  his  neck:  he  shakes  it  off  zvith  a  movement  of  the 
shoulder,]  But  still  my  heart  has  never  belonged  to  you.  . .  .1  have  gone 
on  living  with  you ....  but  I  have  never  truly  liked  you 

fVassilissa  [softly].     So.  .  .o.  . .  .now.  .  .um.  . .  . 

Pepel,  Now  we  have  nothing  more  to  talk  about.  .  .  .Nothing  more 
...  go  away ....  leave  me  alone. 

fVassilissa,     Have  you  found  pleasure  in  another? 

Pepel,  That  is  nothing  to  you.  .  .  .If  it  were  so — I  would  not  take 
you  along  for  a  matchmaker .... 

fVassilissa  [meaningly].     Who  knows.  .  .perhaps  I  can  bring  it  about. 

Pepel  [suspiciously].     Who  with? 

fVassilissa,  You  know  who  I  mean . .  .  don't  deny  it ...  I  talk  straight 
out  from  the  shoulder.  .  .  .  [softly,]  I  will  only  say.  .  .you  have  deeply 
wronged  me ...  .  without  provocation  you  have  struck  me  a  blow,  as  with  a 
club .  . .  you  always  said  you  loved  me,  and ...  all  of  a  sudden 

PepeL  All  of  a  sudden. .  .not  at  all. .  .1  have  thought  so,  long. . . 
you  have  no  soul. .  .In  a  woman  there  should  be  a  soul.  We  men  are  ani- 
mals ....  we  know  nothing  else ....  and  men  must  first  be  taught  goodness 
.  .  .  and  you,  what  good  have  you  taught  me  ? . . .  . 

fVassilissa,  What  has  been  has  been ....  I  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  impulses  of  our  hearts.  .  .  .if  you  love  me  no  more  —  good. .  .it  is 
all  the  same  to  me. 

PepeL     All  right,  then.     It  is  settled.     We  separate  in  friendship, 
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irithout  scandal .  . .  pleasantly  I 

fVassilissa,  Stop,  not  so  quick.  During  the  whole  time  that  we  have 
ived  together ...  I  have  always  hoped  you  would  help  me  out  of  this  cess- 
pool here ....  that  you  would  free  me  from  my  husband,  from  my  uncle .... 
rom  this  whole  life. . .  .and  perhaps  I  have  not  loved  you,Waska,  at  all 
.  .  .  perhaps  in  you  I  love  only ....  my  one  hope,  my  one  dream ....  do 
ou  understand?     I  had  hoped  you  would  pull  me  out.  .  . . 

Pepel.  You  are  no  nail  and  I  am  no  tongs ...  I  had  thought  you  would 
inish  him ;  with  your  slyness . .  .  for  you  are  sly  and  quick-witted .  . .  [siis  at 
I.  table.] 

fVassilissa  [leans  towards  him'].     Waska,  we  will  help  each  other.  .  .  . 

Pepel.     How  then? 

tVassilissa  [m  a  low  tone,  with  expression].  My  sister.  .  .you  have 
aken  a  fancy  to  her,  I  know  it. . .  . 

Pepel.  And  you  knock  her  about  so  brutally  on  that  account.  I'll 
ay  this  to  you,  Waska :  don't  touch  her  again. 

fVassilissa.  Wait.  Not  so  hotly.  It  can  all  be  done  quietly,  in 
'riendliness .  .  .  .Marry  her  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  I'll  find  the  money, 
hree  hundred  rubles.     If  I  can  get  more  I'll  give  you  more 

Pepel  [rocks  on  his  seat  back  and  forth].  Hold  on.  .  .How  do  you 
nean  that.     What  for  ? 

fVassilissa.  Free  me  from  my  husband.  Take  that  halter  from  my 
leck.  .  .  . 

Pepel  [whistles] .  Oho,  I  se-e !  You  have  thought  it  out  well . . .  the 
lusband  in  his  grave,  the  admirer  in  Siberia,  and  you  yourself. . .  . 

fVassilissa.  But  Waska,  why  Siberia?  Not  you  yourself ..  .your 
romrades.  And  even  if  you  did  do  it  yourself  —  who  would  know?  Think 
. .  .  Natasha  thine ....  You  shall  have  money ...  to  go  away .  .  .  anywhere 
.  .  .  .  you  free  me  forever.  .  .  and  for  my  sister  too ;  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
ler  to  be  away  from  me.  I  can't  look  at  her  without  getting  furious .... 
[  hate  her  on  your  account.  .  .1  cannot  control  myself.  .  .  .1  give  her  such 
3I0WS  that  I  myself  cry  for  pity.  .  .  .but —  I  strike  her  just  the  same.  And 
[  will  go  on  with  it. 

Pepel.     Beast  I     Don't  sing  praises  of  your  own  cruelty. 

fVassilissa.  I  am  not  praising  myself.  I  only  speak  the  truth.  Re- 
member, Waska,  you  have  already  been  imprisoned  twice  by  my  husband.  . . 
when  you  could  not  satisfy  his  greed.  . .  .He  sticks  to  me  like  vermin.  .  .for 
four  years  he  has  fed  on  me.  Such  a  man  for  a  husband!  And  Natasha 
dreads  him  too.  He  oppresses  her  and  calls  her  a  beggar.  He  is  a  poison, 
a  rank  poison  for  us  all ...  . 

Pepel.     How  cleverly  you  contrive  it  all .  .  . 

fVassilissa.  What  I  have  said  is  not  contrived.  .  .It  is  quite  clear  to 
you .  .  .  .Only  a  fool  could  not  comprehend.  .  .  .  [Kostilioff  enters  warily, 
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L.  U.  E.,  and  sneaks  forward.^ 

Pepel  {to  Wassilissa].     No.  .  .go  away! 

JV  as  silts  sa.  Think  it  over.  \^ees  her  husband.^  What's  this  I 
Dogging  me  again?     [Pepel  springs  up  and  looks  wildly  at  Kostilioff.] 

Kostilioff.  Indeed ...  it  is  I ...  it  is  I ... .  and  you  are  quite  alone  here? 
Ah. .  .ah. .  .Been  chatting  for  a  spell?  [Suddenly  stamps  his  feet  and 
screeches  aloud,  to  Wassilissa.]  Waska,  you  baggage. .  .you  beggar,  yoo 
deceptive  carrion.  [  Then  frightened  by  his  own  cry  which  is  answered  only 
by  an  echoless  silence.]  Have  mercy  on  mc,  Lord.  .  .You  have  again 
led  me  to  sin,  Wassilissa ....  I  search  for  you  everywhere ....  [squeakingly]. 
It  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Have  you  forgot  to  fill  the  holy  lamp  r .  . .  ah,  you 
beggar,  you  swine  1  [Waves  his  hands  tremblingly  in  her  face.  Wassi- 
lissa goes  slowly  to  the  door,  L.  U.  E.,  and  looks  back  at  Pepel.] 

Pepel  [to  Kostilioff].     Youl     Go  your  own  way.     Get  out.... 

Kostilioff  [cries].  I  am  the  master  here:  Get  out  yourself,  under- 
stand ?     Thief  I 

Pepel  [sternly].     Go  your  own  way,  Mishka. . .  . 

Kostilioff.  Be  careful  I  Or  else  I'll.  . .  [Pepel  seizes  him  by  the  col- 
lar and  shakes  him.  A  noise  of  turning  and  yawning  is  heard  on  the  stave. 
Pepel  loosens  Xostilioff,  who,  crying  loudly,  goes  out  R.  U.  E.  up  the 
stairs.'] 

Pepel  [jumps  on  pritsche  before  stove].  Who  is  there?  Who  is  on 
the  stove? 

Luka  [poking  his  head  out].     What? 

Pepel.     Is  it  you  ? 

Luka  [composedly].  I...  I  myself ..  .of  Lord  Jesus  1  Who  else 
would  it  be. 

Pepel  [closes  door  L.  U.  E.,  looks  for  key,  but  does  not  find  it].  The 
devil. . .  .crawl  down,  pilgrim. 

Luka.     All  right. .  .I'll  crawl  down 

Pepel  [roughly"].     Why  did  you  climb  up  on  the  stove? 

Luka.     Where  should  I  go? 

Pepel.     Why  didn't  you  go  out  into  the  entry? 

Luka.     Too  cold,  little  brother ....  I  am  an  old  man .... 

Pepel.     Did  you  hear? 

Luka.  Without  any  trouble?  Why  not?  I  am  not  deaf.  Ah,  my 
boy,  you  are  lucky,  truly  lucky. 

Pepel  [mistrustfully'].     I  am  lucky?     How  so? 

Luka.     Because ...  I   climbed  up   on    the   stove ....  that  was   yoor 

luck. . . 

Pepel.  Why  did  you  move  about? 

Luka.  Because  I  feel  hot. .  .luckily  for  you,  my  orphan. .  .and  then 

I  thought:  if  the  boy  does  not  lose  his  head. .  .and  strangle  the  old 
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man . . . . 

Pepel.     Yes,  I  might  easily  have  done  it. . .  .1  hate  him. . . . 

Luka.  It  would  not  have  been  any  wonder ....  such  things  happen 
every  day. 

Pepel  [laughing] .  Hm . . .  Have  you  yourself  not  done  something  of 
the  kind  some  time? 

Luka.  Listen,  my  boy,  to  what  I  tell  you:  this  woman,  keep  well 
away  from  her.  At  no  cost  let  her  approach ....  She  will  soon  get  her 
husband  out  of  the  way.  Cleverer  than  you  could  ever  manage  it.  Don't 
listen  to  her,  oSspring  of  Satan  I  Look  at  me :  not  a  hair  left  on  my  head 
....  and  why  ?  The  women,  and  no  other  reason I  have  known,  per- 
haps, more  women  than  I  have  had  hairs  on  my  head ....  and  this  Wassilissa 
...  is  worse  than  the  pest 

Pepel,  I  don't  know ....  whether  to  thank  you ...  or,  are  you 
too. . . . 

Luka.  Say  no  more. . .  .Listen.  If  there  is  a  girl,  take  the  one  you 
like  best  —  take  her  by  the  hand  and  go  away  together ;  quite  away,  a  long 
way  off . . . 

Pepel  [gloomily'].  We  cannot  know  each  other:  who  is  good,  who 
is  bad ....  Nothing is  comprehensible. 

Luka.  Of  what  importance  can  that  be?  Man's  ways  vary. . .  .fol- 
lowing the  different  desires  of  his  heart;  so  he  lives,  good  today,  bad  to- 
morrow. And  you  love  the  girl,  then  pull  out,  settle  it.  . .  .Or  co  alone. 
You  are  young,  you  have  still  time  enough  ahead  to ... .  enmeshed  by  a 
woman. 

Pepel  [takes  him  by  the  shoulder] .  No,  but  say — why  do  you  tell  me 
all  this .... 

Luka.  Hold  on.  Let  me  go ...  I  must  look  after  Anna . . .  Her 
throat  is  rattling.  [He  goes  to  Anna's  bed,  strikes  the  curtain  back,  looks 
at  the  prostrate  form  and  touches  it  with  his  hand.  Pepel,  uneasy  and  de- 
pressed, follows  him.]  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  All  Powerful  I  receive  in  peace 
the  soul  of  this  newcomer,  thy  servant  Anna 

Pepel  [whispers] .  Is  she  dead  ?  [Elevates  himself  to  his  full  height 
and  looks  without  approaching.] 

Luka  [whispering].  Her  misery  is  ended.  And  where  is  her  hus- 
band? 

Pepel.     In  the  barroom  —  of  course. 

Luka.     He  must  be  told. . . . 

Pepel  [shrinking].     I  do  not  love  the  dead. 

Luka  [goes  to  the  door,  L.  U.  E.].  Why  should  we  love  the  dead? 
Wc  must  love  the  livine ....  the  living .... 

Pepel.     m  go  with  you. 

Luka.     Are  you  afraid? 
8 
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Pepel.  I  love  them  not ....  [Ex.  hastily,  with  LuKA,  L.  U.  E.  The 
stage  remains  empty  for  a  few  moments.  Behind  the  door,  L.  C/.  E.,  is 
heard  a  dull,  confused,  unusual  sound.  Enter  the  Actor,  L.  TJ .  £:  He 
remains  standing  on  the  platform,  his  hand  on  the  door  jamb,  and  cries.] 

Actor.  Old  manl  Lukal  Heh,  where  do  you  hide?  Now  I  re- 
member. Listen.  [Tremblingly  takes  two  steps  forward,  puts  himself  in 
an  attitude  and  declaims.] 

And  if  humanity  to  holy  truth, 

No  path  by  searching  finds, 
Then  all  the  world  shall  praise  the  fool. 
Who  spins  a  dream  to  mesh  their  minds. 
[Natasha  appears  behind  the  Actor  in  the  door.    He  continues.] 
Old  man .  .  .  listen ! 

And  if  the  sun  tomorrow  shall  forget 
Upon  the  earth  his  light  to  stream, 
Then  all  the  world  shall  hail  the  fool. 
With  his  illuminating  red-gold  dream. 

Natasha  [laughs].  Look  at  the  scarecrow.  Maybe  he  has  had  one 
or  two. . . . 

Actor  [turns  to  her].  A-ah,  it  is  you!  And  where  is  our  patriarch? 
Our  loving,  kind-hearted  pilgrim.  .  .  .There  is  nobody.  .  .at  home.  .  .Na- 
tasha, farewell,  farewell. 

Natasha  [approaches  him].  You  have  just  greeted  me,  and  now  you 
say  farewell. 

Actor  [steps  in  her  way].  1  shall  go.  .  .  .1  shall  travel.  .  .when,  soon 
as  spring  comes,  I  shall  be  far  away. 

Natasha.     Let  me  by.  .  .  .Where  shall  you  travel  then? 

Actor.     1  shall  go  to  that  city.  .  .1  shall  be  cured.  .  .You  must  leave 

here,  too.  .  .Ophelia get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  .  .  .There  is,  you  know,  a 

hospital  for  organisms.  .  .  .for  hard  drinkers,  so  to  speak.  .  .  .a  splendid 
hospital. .  .  .all  marble.  . .  .marble  floors.  . .  .light. . .  .cleanliness. .  .  .good 
board  —  all  free  of  charge  I  And  marble  floors,  truly.  I  shall  find  it, 
this  city,  I'll  be  myself  again.  .  .  .Begin  a  new  life.  .  .  .1  am  on  the  way  to 
regeneration.  .  .  .as  King  Lear  saidl  Do  you  know  too,  Natasha. .  .  .what 
my  stage  name  is?  Svertchkoff-Savolszhinski  I'm  called.  . .  .nobody  knovrs 
that  here,  nobody.  .  .here  I  am  nameless.  .  .  .realize,  if  you  can,  how  it 
hurts  to  lose  your  name?  Even  dogs  have  their  names.  [Natasha 
goes  softly  around  the  AcTOR,  stands  at  Anna's  bed  and  looks  at  the  dead.] 
Without  a  name where  there  is  no  name  there  is  no  man. 

Natasha.     Look  I. .  .  .dear.  .  .  .why. .  .she  is  dead. . . . 

Actor  [shaking  his  head].     Impossible.  .  .  . 

Natasha  [stands  aside] .     In  God's  name ....  look .... 
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Bubnoff  [enters  L.  U.  £.].     What  is  there  to  look  at? 

Natasha.     Anna  is  deadl 

Bubnoff.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  coughing.  [Goes  to  Anna's 
bed,  looks  for  a  time  at  the  dead,  and  then  goes  to  his  place.']  Somebody 
must  tell  Kleshtsch. .  .it's  his  business. . . . 

Actor.     I'll  go.     I  shall  tell  him. .  .She  too,  has  lost  her  name. 

Natasha  [Ex.  Actor  L.  U.  E.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  to  herself 
partly^.  And  I.  .  .some  time,  shall  languish  so,  and  die  forsaken  in  a 
cellar.  . . . 

Bubnoff  [spreading  out  an  old  torn  blanket  on  his  shelf].  What  is 
the  matter.  .  .what  are  you  muttering? 

Natasha.     Nothing .  .  .  only  to  myself 

Bubnoff.     Are  you  expecting  Waska  ?     Be  careful  with  Waska 

He  will  knock  your  skull  in,  some  day,  for  you .... 

Natasha.  Isn't  it  all  the  same  to  me,  who  knocks  it  in?  I'd  rather 
have  it  done  by  him 

Bubnoff  [lies  down].     As  you  prefer.  .  .  .no  funeral  of  mine. 

Natasha.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  her  that  could  happen .  . .  to  die . . . 
yet  it  is  pitiful.  .  .  .thou  loving  Master what  did  she  live  for? 

Bubnoff.  So  with  everybody  —  but,  we  live.  Man  is  bom,  lives 
for  a  space  of  time,  and  dies.  I  will  die  too.  .  .  .and  you  will  die.  .  .  .why 
pity  the  dead,  then?  [Luka,  the  Tartar,  Krivoi  Zoba  and  Kleshtsch 
enter  L.  U.  E.    Kleshtsch  folloivs  behind  the  others  in  shaking  spirits.] 

Natasha.     Sh-sh .  .  .  Anna  I 

Krivoi  Zoba.     We  have  already  heard.  .  .God  take  her  soul 

Tartar  [to  Kleshtsch].  She  must  be  taken  out.  She  must  be  carried 
into  the  entry.  This  is  no  place  for  the  dead.  The  living  person  can  have 
a  bed. . . . 

Kleshtsch  [whispering].  We  will  take  her  out.  .  .  .  [/ill  stand  around 
the  body.  Kleshtsch  looks  at  the  remains  of  his  wife  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  others]. 

Krivoi  Zoba  [to  the  Tartar].  Do  you  think  she  will  smell?  No.  . . 
while  she  was  still  alive  she  dried  up 

Natasha.  For  God's  sake.  .  .nobody  pities  her.  .  .  .if  anybody  had 
but  said  a  word  of  kindness. 

Luka.  Don't  be  hurt,  my  daughter.  It  is  nothing.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  pitying  the  dead?  We  have  not  enough  even  for  each  other.  And 
you  talk  of  pitying  her. 

Bubnoff  [gapes].     Why  waste  words.  .  .when  she  is  dead  —  no  words 

can  help  her  any  more.  .  .  .against  sickness  certain  words  can  be  used 

against  death,  nothing. 

Tartar  [stepping  aside].     The  police  must  be  told 

Krivoi  Zoba.     Naturally  —  that  is  the  regulation.     Kleshtsch,  have 
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you  already  reported  it  ? 

Kleshtsch.  No. .  .now  comes  the  funeral  and  I  have  only  forty  copeo 
in  the  world .... 

Krivoi  Zoba.     Then  borrow ....  or  we  will  take  up  a  collection 

everybody  give  what  he  can,  one  five  copecs,  another  ten. .  .but  the  police 
must  soon  be  told.  Or  else,  at  last,  they  will  think  you  have  beaten  your 
wife  to  death. . .  .or  something  else.  [Goes  to  the  bunk,  U.  on  which  the 
Tartar  is  lying,  and  attempts  to  lie  down  with  himJ] 

Natasha  {goes  to  Bubnoff's  bench].  Now  I  shall  dream  about  her 
....  I  always  dream  of  the  dead ....  I  am  afraid  to  be  alone ....  It  is  so 
dark  in  the  entry. 

Luka  [follows  with  his  eyes'].  Be  afraid  of  the  living. .  .that  I  say 
to  you .... 

Natasha.    Take  me  up-stairs,  daddy 

Luka.  Come ....  come ....  I  will  go  with  you.  [Ex.  both  L.  U.  £. 
Pause.] 

Krivoi  Zoba  [yawns].     Oh,  oh  I    [To  the  Tartar.]    It  will  soon  be 

spring  now,  Hassan Then  there  will  be  a  little  bit  of  sun  for  you  and 

me.  The  peasants  now,  are  repairing  their  plows  and  harrows. . .  .they 
will  go  to  the  field  soon . . .  hm  —  yes . . .  and  we,  Hassan.  He  is  already 
snoring,  cursed  Mohammedan. 

Bubnoff.     The  Tartars  are  fond  of  sleep. 

Kleshtsch  [standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  staring  stupidly  befon 
himself].     What  shall  I  begin  to  do  now? 

Krivoi  Zoba.    Lie  down  and  sleep . . .  that's  all ... . 

Kleshtsch  [whispers].  And. .  .shcl  What  shall  be  done  with  her? 
[Nobody  answers  him.    Enter  Sahtin  and  the  ACTOR,  L.  U.  E.] 

Actor  [cries] .     Old  man  I     My  true  adviser .... 

Sahtin.     Miklucka-Maclai  comes... ho,  hoi 

Actor.  The  thing  is  settled  1  Patriarch  where  is  the  city. .  .  .where 
are  you  ? 

Sahtin.  Fata  Morgana  I  He  has  deluded  you . . .  .there  are  no  dtics 
. . .  No,  no  people . . .  there  is  nothing  at  all  I 

Actor.     Liar 

Tartar  [springing  up].  Where  is  the  proprietor.  TU  see  the  pro- 
prietor! If  we  can't  sleep  here,  he  shall  charge  us  nothing. . .  .the  oead 
....  the  drunken ....  [Ex.  quickly,  R.  U.  E.     Sahtin  whistles  after  him.] 

Bubnof  [awakened] .  Go  to  bed  brats,  make  no  noise,  the  night  is  for 
sleep .... 

Actor.  True ...  I  have  here  [rubs  his  forehead] .  *  Our  nets  have 
caught  the  dead,'  as  it  says  in  a chanson,  from  Beranger.* 

*  In  reality  a  quotation  from  Pushkin. 
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Sahtin.     The  dead  hear  not.     The  dead  feel  not.     Howl... shout 
as  much  as  you  like ....  the  dead  hear  not  I     [LuKA  appears  in  the  door.'] 

ACT  III* 

♦TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE:  In  the  Russian,  the  third  act  takes  place  upon  a 
new  scene,  but  as  the  scene  of  the  previous  acts  may  be  employed  without  necessitating 
any  change  in  dialogue  or  construction,  the  stage  directions  given  in  this  act  have  the 
old  scene  in  view.     The  new  scene  is  described  as  follows : 

^  vacant  place  between  two  buildings,  filled  with  rubbish  and  over- 
sown with  weeds.  In  the  background,  a  high  brick  fire-wall,  which  covers 
the  heavens.  Near  it  a  small  elder-tree.  On  the  right,  a  dark  wall  of  re- 
inforced wooden  beams,  part  of  a  barn  or  stable.  On  the  left,  the  gray  wall 
of  Kostilioff's  lodging-house,  its  rough  plaster  adhering  only  in  places. 
This  wall  runs  diagonally,  the  rear  wall  of  the  building,  the  corner  being 
about  the  middle  of  the  scene,  forming  with  the  fire-wall  a  narrow  passage- 
way. In  the  gray  wall  there  are  two  windows,  one  on  a  level  with  the 
earth,  the  other  four  or  five  feet  higher  and  nearer  the  rear.  Against  the 
gray  wall  lies  a  great  sled,  overturned,  with  a  tongue  perhaps  three  yards 
long.  Near  the  stable  wall  on  the  right  is  a  heap  of  old  boards  and  hewn 
beams. 

It  is  evening,  the  setting  sun  throws  a  red  light  against  the  fire-wall. 
Spring  has  just  begun  and  the  snow  is  scarcely  melted.  The  black  twigs  of 
the  elder-tree  have  not  begun  to  swell. 

On  the  sled-tongue,  side  by  side  sit  Natasha  and  Nastiah.  On  the 
pile  of  boards  LuKA  and  the  Baron.  Kleshtsch  lies  on  a  heap  of  wood 
near  the  right  wall.     Bubnoff  is  looking  out  of  the  lower  window. 

Nastiah  [with  closed  eyes,  moving  her  head  in  time  to  the  story,  which 
she  is  telling  in  a  sing  song  voice'].  In  the  night,  then,  he  came  to  the  gar- 
den, to  the  summer-bower,  as  we  had  arranged. . .  I  had  waited  long,  tremb- 
ling for  fear  and  grief . . .  and  he  too,  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  chalk  white,  but  in  his  hand  he  held  a pistol 

Natasha  [nibbling  at  sunflower  seeds].  Just  listen. .  .  .these  students 
are  all  as  mad  as  March  hares. 

Nastiah.     And  in  a  terrible  voice,  he  said  to  me:  my  true  love.  . .  . 

Bubnoff.     Ha,  ha,  my  *  true  '  love,  did  he  say? 

Baron.  Be  still  there,  let  her  humbug  in  peace  —  you  don't  have  to 
listen,  if  it  don't  please  you. . .  .go  on. 

Nastiah.  My  heart's  distraction,  said  he,  my  golden  treasure;  my 
parents  refuse  to  allow  me,  said  he,  to  marry  you,  and  threaten  me  with  their 
curses  if  I  do  not  give  you  up,  and  so  I  must,  said  he,  take  my  life . . .  and 
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his  pistol  was  frightfully  large,  and  loaded  with  ten  bullets ....  Farewell, 
said  he,  true  friend  of  my  heart  I  My  decision  is  irrevocable ....  I  cannot 
live  without  you.  But  I  answered  him,  my  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. . . 
my  Raoul. . . 

Bubnoff  [astonished] .     What's  his  name .  . .  Graul  ? 

Baron.  You  are  mistaken,  Nastyal  The  last  time  you  called  him 
Gaston. 

Nastiah  [springing  up].  Silence!  You  vagabond  curs!  Can  you 
understand  what  love  is . . .  real,  genuine  love !  And  I ...  I  have  tasted  this 
genuine  love  [to  the  Baron].  You  unworthy  scamp. . .  .You  were  an  edu- 
cated man ....  you  say,  have  drunk  your  coffee  in  bed .... 

Luka.  Have  patience  1  Don't  scold  her !  Show  human  beings  some 
consideration ....  It  is  not  what  man  says  but  why  he  says  it,  —  that's  the 
point.     Keep  on,  my  love  —  they  don't  mean  anything. 

Btibnoff,  Always  laying  on  the  bright  hues,  raven .  . .  Nyah,  cut 
loose  again  I 

Baron.     Go  on. 

Natasha.  Pay  no  attention  to  them.... who  are  they,  anv  way? 
They  only  speak  out  of  envy.  .  .  .because  they  have  nothing  to  tell  about 
themselves .... 

Nastiah  [sits  down  again].     I  don't  want.  . .  .1  won't  tell  anything 

more.  . .  .if  they  don't  like  to  believe  it and  laugh  about  it.      [Sud- 

denly  brightens  up.  Is  silent  a  few  seconds,  closes  her  eyes  again  and  be- 
gins  in  a  loud  and  rapid  voice,  keeping  time  with  her  hand,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance ringing  music  is  heard] .  And  I  answered  him :  Joy  of  my  life  I  You 
my  glittering  star!  Without  you,  I  too,  could  not  live. .  .  .because  I  love 
you  madly  and  must  love  you  always,  as  long  as  my  heart  beats  in  my  bosom  I 
But,  said  I,  rob  yourself  not  of  your  young  life .  .  .  for  look,  your  dear  parents 
whose  single  joy  you  are  —  they  stand  in  need  of  you.  Give  me  up. .  .1 
would  rather  pine  away.  .  .  out  of  longing  for  you,  my  love ....  I  am  —  alone 

...  I  am  —  wholly  yours .  .  .  yes,  let  me  die ....  what  matters  it I  am 

good  for  nothing ....  and  have  nothing ....  absolutely  nothing ....  [covers 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  cries  softly.] 

Natasha  [goes  to  her  side,  quietly].  Don't.  [Luka  strokes  Nast- 
IAh's  head,  laughing.] 

Bubnoff  [laughs  aloud] .     Oh ...  ho ...  a  deceiving  minx, ...  eh  ? 

Baron  [laughs  aloud].  Now  —  grandfather  —  do  you  believe  what 
she  tells  ?  She  gets  it  all  out  of  her  book .  . .  out  of  *  Disastrous  Love,'  all 
nonsense.     Drop  it. 

Natasha.  What  is  that  to  you?  Keep  still,  rather.  God  has  pun- 
ished you  enough 

Isastiah  [furious] .     You !     Tell  us,  where  is  your  soul ! 

Luka  [takes  her  by  the  hand].     Come  my  love.     Do  not  be  angry 
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.  .  .  .They  mean  nothing,  I  know.  . .  .1  —  believe  you.  You  are  right,  and 
lot  they.  .  .  .if  you  yourself  believe  it,  then  you  have  had  just  such  true 
ove ....  Certainly,  quite  certainly.     And  he  there,  thy .  .  .  lover,  don't  be 

mgry.  .  .  .He  only  laughs  perhaps.  .  .  .about  it because  he  is  envious 

.  .  .  .No  doubt  in  his  whole  life  he  never  felt  anything  genuine.  .  .  .No, 
rertainly  not.     Come! 

Nastiah  [presses  her  arm  against  her  breast^.    Grandfather.     Before 

3od it  is  true!     It  is  all  true. . .  . A  French  student. .  .Gastoscha  was 

nis  name.  . .  .and  he  had  a  little  black  beard.  . .  .he  always  wore  patent 
leather  shoes.  .  .  .May  lightning  strike  me  instantly  if  it  isn't  true!  And 
kow  he  loved  me.  .  .  .oh,  how  he  loved  me. 

Luka.  I  am  sure.  Say  no  more.  I  believe  you.  He  wore  patent 
leather  shoes,  you  say  ?  Aye,  aye,  and  you  have  naturally  loved  him  too. 
[Ex.  both  L.  U.  £.] 

Baron.     A  stupid  thing,  good  hearted  but  stupid,  intolerably  stupid. 

Bubnoff.     How  can  a  man  lie  so  unceasingly?     As  if  before  a  coroner. 

Natasha.  Falsehood  must  indeed  be  pleasanter  than  the  truth ...  I 
.  .  . .too. 

Baron.     What  *  I  too  ? '    Say  more. 

Natasha.  I  too,  think  of  lots  of  them ....  to  myself ....  and 
wait.  . . . 

Baron.     For  what? 

Natasha    [laughing    embarassed].      So perhaps,    think    I. . .  . 

somebody  will  come  tomorrow some  strange  person ....  or  there  may 

happen ....  something  that  never  happened  before ....  I  have  already 
waited  long.  .  .1  still  am  waiting.  .  .  .and  after  all.  .  .  .to  look  at  it  right 
.  .  .  .can  anything  great  be  expected?     [Pause.] 

Baron  [laughing].  We  can  expect  nothing  at  all.  . .  .1  least  of  all 
—  I  expect  nothing  more.  For  me  everything  has  already  been.  All  is 
past ...  at  an  end ....  what  more  ? 

Natasha.  Sometimes,  too,  I  imagine,  that  tomorrow ....  I  will  die 
suddenly.  .  .  .which  fills  me  with  fear.  .  .  .In  summer  we  think  willingly  of 
death ....  then  comes  the  storm,  and  every  moment  one  may  be  struck  by 
lightning 

Baron.  Your  life  has  not  been  laid  in  easy  lines.  .  .Your  sister  has 
the  disposition  of  a  fiend. 

Natasha.     Whose  life  is  easy?     All  have  it  hard,  as  far  as  I  can 

5CC ... 

Kleshtsch  [who  has  previously  lain  silent  and  motionless,  springing 

up].     All?     That  is  not  true  I     Not  all  I     If  it  was  hard  for  all then 

each  of  us  could  stand  it.  .  .  .there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  about. 

Bubnof.  Say,  are  you  possessed  by  the  devil?  Why  howl? 
[Kleshtsch  lies  down  again  and  stares  vacantly.] 
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Baron,  I  must  see  what  Nastya  is  doing. . .  .m  have  to  make  up 
with  her ....  or  we  shall  have  no  more  money  for  whisky. 

Bubnoff.  People  can  never  stop  lying  I  I  can  understand  Nastyka; 
she  is  accustomed  to  painting  her  cheeks ....  So  she  tries  it  with  the  soul 
....  paints  her  little  soul  red ....  but  the  rest,  why  do  they  do  it  ?  Luka, 
for  example ....  turns  everything  into  stories ....  without  ceremony .... 
why  does  he  always  lie?. . .  .at  his  age? 

Baron  [goes  L.  U.  E.  laughing].  All  of  us  have  gray  souls.  .  .  .Wc 
like  to  lay  on  a  bit  of  red. 

Luka  [enters  from  L.  U.  E.].  Tell  me,  Baron  why  do  you  torment 
the  girl.  Let  her  alone . . .  Can't  she  cry  to  pass  the  time  away. .  . . she  only 
sheds  tears  for  pleasure. . .  .what  harm  can  that  do  you? 

Baron.     She  is  a  soft-brained  thing,  pilgrim . . .  It's  hard  to  swallow 

today  Raoul,  tomorrow  Gaston and  everlastingly  one  and  the 

same.    But  anyway,  I'll  make  up  with  her  again.     [Ex.  L.  U.  £.]. 

Luka.  Go,  treat  her  with  friendliness ....  treat  every  one  with  friend- 
liness—  injure  no  one. 

Natasha.  How  good  you  are,  grandfather. . .  .how  is  it  that  you  arc 
so  good? 

Luka.  1  am  good,  you  say.  Nyah. .  .if  it  is  true,  all  right.  .  .  [Be- 
hind the  red  wall  is  heard  soft  singing  and  accordeon  playing].  But  you 
see,  my  girl  —  there  must  be  some  one  to  be  good . . .  We  must  have  pity 
on  mankind.  Christ,  remember,  has  pity  for  us  all  and  so  taught  us  to 
be  so.  Have  pity  when  there  is  still  time,  believe  me,  it  is  very  good.  I 
was  once,  for  example,  employed  as  a  watchman,  at  a  country  place  which 
belonged  to  an  engineer,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Tomsk,  in  Siberia.  The 
house  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  an  out-of-the-way  location ....  and 
it  was  winter  and  I  was  all  alone  in  the  country  house ....  It  was  beautiful 
there. .  .  .magnificent I     And  once.  .  .1  heard  them  scrambling  upl 

Natasha.     Thieves ! 

Luka.  Yes.  They  crept  higher  and  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  out- 
side. I  looked  up :  two  men ....  as  they  were  opening  a  window  and  so 
busy  that  they  did  not  see  anything  of  me  at  all ....  I  cried  to  them :  hch 
there . .  .  get  out  of  that ....  and  would  you  think  it,  they  fell  on  me  with  a 
hand  ax. .  .1  warned  them  —  Halt,  I  cried,  or  else  I  fire. . .  .then  I  aimed 
first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  They  fell  on  their  knees  saying,  pardon 
us.  I  was  pretty  hot ....  on  account  of  the  hand  ax,  you  remember.  You 
devils,  I  cried,  I  told  you  to  clear  out  and  you  didn't ....  and  now,  I  said, 
one  of  you  go  into  the  brush  and  get  a  switch.  It  was  done:  and  now,  I 
commanded,  one  of  you  stretch  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  thrash 
him ....  and  so  they  whipped  each  other  at  my  command.  And  when  they 
had  each  had  a  sound  beating,  they  said  to  me:  grandfather,  said  they, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  give  us  a  piece  of  bread.     We  haven't  a  bite  in  our 
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bodies.  They,  my  daughter,  were  the  thieves,  [laughs]  who  had  fallen 
upon  me  with  the  hand  ax.  Yes.  ..they  were  a  pair  of  splendid  fel- 
lows. . .  .1  said  to  them,  if  you  had  asked  for  bread.  Then  they  answered: 
^irc  had  gotten  past  that. . .  .we  had  asked  and  asked  and  nobody  would 
give  us  anything ....  endurance  was  worn  out...nyah,  and  so  they  re- 
mained with  me  the  whole  winter.  One  of  them,  Stephen  by  name,  liked 
to  take  the  rifle  and  go  into  the  woods .  . .  and  the  other,  Jakoff ,  was  con- 
stantly ill,  always  coughing. . .  .the  three  of  us  watched  the  place,  and  when 
spring  came,  they  said,  farewell,  grandfather,  and  went  away  —  to 
Russia 

Natasha.     Were  they  convicts,  escaping? 

Luka.  They  were ...  fugitives ...  they  had  left  their  colony....  a 
pair  of  splendid  fellows. . .  .If  I  had  not  had  pity  on  them  —  who  knows 
iwhat  would  have  happened.  They  might  have  killed  me... Then  they 
would  be  taken  to  court  again,  put  in  prison,  sent  back  to  Siberia.  . .  .why 
all  that?  You  learn  nothing  good  in  prison,  nor  in  Siberia. . .  .but  a  man, 
^rhat  can  he  not  learn.  Man  may  teach  his  f ellowman  something  good .  .  . 
very  simply.     [Pause.] 

Bubnoff.  Hm. .  .yes. .  .and  I.  .  .  .can  never  lie.  Why  should  I  do 
it?  Always  out  with  the  truth,  that  is  my  way  of  thinking,  whether  it 
pleases  or  not.    Why  trouble  to  be  considerate  ? 

Kleshtsch  [springing  up,  as  though  stabbed,  crying].  What  is  the 
truth?  Where  is  the  truth  —  where  1  [Beats  with  his  hands  on  his  torn 
clothes.]  There  is  the  truth  —  there!  No  work. .  .No  strength. .  .in  the 
limbs  —  that  is  the  truth  I  No  shelter.  .  .  .no  shelter. . .  .It  is  time  to  die, 
that  is  your  truth,  curse  it  I  What  is  it  to  me,  this  —  truth?  Only  let 
mc  sigh  in  peace  —  let  me  sigh.  What  have  I  done?  Why  should  we 
have  truth,  to  the  devil?     Curse  it  we  can't  live.  . .  .that  is  the  truth  I 

Bubnoff.     Listen  though. .  .he  is  full  of  matter 

Luka.     The  good  Lord . . .  but  say,  my  friend,  thou .... 

Kleshtsch  [trembling  with  excitement],  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  the 
truth.  You,  pilgrim  —  you  consoling  every  one. . .  .and  I  say  to  you:  I 
hate  every  one.  And  this  truth  too,  this  accursed  truth ....  Hast  under- 
stood? Mark  you,  accursed  shall  truth  be.  [Hurries  out,  L.  U.  E.,  looking 
back  as  he  goes.] 

Luka.  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  but  he  is  out  of  his  head ....  and  where  can  he  be 
running? 

Natasha.     He  rages  away  like  one  gone  mad. 

Bubnoff.  He  laid  it  all  down  in  the  proper  order ....  as  in  a  theatre 
.  .  .the  same  thing  happens  often. .  .  .he  is  not  accustomed  to  life 

Pepel  [enters  slowly  L.  U.  E.].  Peace  to  you  honest  folks!  Nyah, 
Luka,  old  devil  —  telling  more  stories? 

Luka.     You  ought  to  have  seen  just  now,  a  man  crying  out. 
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Pepel.  Kleshtsch,  you  mean,  hm?  What  is  the  matter  with  him 
now?     He  ran  past  me,  as  if  he  were  crazy 

Luka.  You  will  run  the  same  way  too,  when  once  it  gets  into  your 
heart 

Pepel  [sits],  I  can't  endure  him... he  is  embittered,  and  prouA 
{He  imitates  Kleshtsch.]  *I  am  a  workingman.  . .  .'  as  though  others 
were  inferior  to  him.  .  .Work,  indeed,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure.  .  .  .but  why 
do  you  need  to  be  so  proud  about  it?  If  you  estimate  men  by  work,  then 
a  horse  is  better  than  any  man.  He  pulls  a  wagon  —  and  holds  his  mouth 
about  it.    Natasha ....  are  your  people  at  home  ? 

Natasha.  They  have  gone  to  the  grave-yard.  ..  .after  a  while, 
church.  .  .  . 

Pepel.     You've  therefore,  leisure ....  that  happens  seldom. 

Luka  [thoughtfully  to  Bubnoff].  You  say  —  the  truth.. .  .but  the 
truth  is  not  a  cure  for  every  ill ...  .  you  cannot  always  heal  the  soul  with 

truth for  example,  the  following  case :    I  knew  a  man  who  believed 

in  the  land  of  justice 

Bubnoff.     In  wh-at? 

Luka.  In  the  land  of  justice.  There  must  be,  said  he,  a  land  of 
justice  somewhere  in  the  world ....  in  which  unusual  men,  so  to  speak, 
must  live ....  good  men,  who  respect  each  other,  who  help  each  other  when 
they  can.  .  .  .everything  there  is  good  and  beautiful.  It  is  a  country  which 
every  man  should  seek ....  He  was  poor  and  things  went  bad  with  him .... 
so  bad,  indeed,  that  soon  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  lie  down  and 
die  —  but  still  he  did  not  lose  courage.  He  often  laughed  and  said  to  him- 
self: it  makes  no  difference —  I  can  bear  it!  Still  a  little  while  I'll  wait  — 
then  throw  this  life  aside  and  go  into  the  land  of  justice.  .  .  .it  was  his  only 
pleasure.  .  .  .this  land  of  justice 

Pepel.     Yes,  and Has  he  gone  there  ? 

Bubnoff.     Where!     Ha,   ha,  hal 

Luka.     At  that  time  there  was  brought  to  the  place  —  the  thing 

happened  in  Siberia  —  an  exile,  a  man  of  learning with  books  and 

maps  and  all  sorts  of  arts ....  And  the  sick  man  spoke  to  the  sage :  Tell 
me,  I  implore  you,  where  lies  the  land  of  justice,  and  how  can  one  succeed 
in  getting  there.  Then  the  learned  man  opened  his  books  and  spread  his 
maps  out,  and  searched  and  searched,  but  he  found  the  land  of  justice 
nowhere.  Everything  else  was  correct,  all  countries  were  shown  —  the 
land  of  justice  alone  did  not  appear. 

Pepel  [softly].     No?    Was  it  really  not  there?    [Bubnoff  laughs], 

Natasha.     What  are  you  laughing  at?     Go  on,  grandfather. 

Luka.  The  man  would  not  believe  him ....  It  must  be  there,  said 
he.  .look  more  closely!  For  all  your  books  and  maps,  said  he,  arc  not 
worth  a  whistle  if  the  land  of  justice  is  not  shown  on  them.     The  learned 
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man  felt  himself  insulted.  My  maps,  said  he,  are  absolutely  correct,  and 
a  land  of  justice  nowhere  exists.  So,  the  other  was  furious.  What,  he 
cried  —  have  I  now  lived  and  lived  and  lived,  endured  and  endured,  and 
always  believed  there  was  such  a  country.  And  according  to  your  plans 
there  is  none!  That  is  robbery. . .  .and  he  said  to  the  learned  man:  you 
good-for-nothing  scamp. . .  .you  are  a  cheat  and  no  sage.     Then  he  gave 

him  a  sound  blow  over  the  skull,  and  still  another [is  silent  a  few 

moments].  And  then  he  went  home  and  choked  himself ....  [^/Z  are 
silent.     LuKA  looks  silently  at  Pepel  and  NATASHA.] 

PepeL     The  devil  take  him ....  the  story  is  not  cheerful 

Natasha.     He  couldn't  stand  it.  ..  .to  be  so  disappointed. 

Bubnoff  [in  a  surly  tone].    All  tales 

Pepel.     Hm,  yes ....  there  is  your  land  of  justice ...  it  was  not  to  be 

found  it  appears 

Natasha.     One     should     have    sympathy     for     him ....  the     poor 

man 

Bubnoff.     All  imagination ...  ha,  ha  I     The  land  of  justice  —  stuff! 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !     [Exit  in  kitchen.] 

Luka    [looking   after   him].     He  laughs,    ah,    yes.     [Pause,]    Yes, 
children . . .  farewell ...  I  shall  leave  you  soon .... 
Pepel.     Where  do  you  journey,  then? 

Luka.     To  Little  Russia ....  I  hear  they  have  discovered  a  new  reli- 
gion there. .  .  .1  will  see  what  it  is. . .  .yes. .  .Man  searches  and  searches, 
always  looking  for  something  better.  . .  .may  God  give  them  patience. 
Pepel.     Think  you,  they  will  find  it? 

Luka.     Who?     Mankind?     Certainly  they  shall  find  it.  .  .  .He  who 
yearns. .  .he  finds.  .  .  .who  searches  jealously  —  he  finds! 

Natasha.  I  wish  them  a  happy  journey.  I  hope  they  will  find  some- 
thing. 

Luka.     That  shall  they  surely  do.     But  we  must  help  them,  my 

daughter ....  must  respect  them 

Natasha.     How  shall  I  help  them  ?     I  am  myself ...  so  helpless .... 
Pepel  [restrained] .     Listen   to  me,  Natasha ...  I  want  to  speak  to 
you ...  in  his  presence ...  he  knows  it . . .  come . . .  with  me ! 
Natasha.     Where?     To  prisons? 

Pepel.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  will  give  up  stealing.  By 
God,  I  will !  When  I  say  a  thing,  I  keep  my  word.  I  have  learned  to  read 
and  write.  . .  .1  can  easily  make  a  living.  [fVith  a  movement  of  the  hand 
towards  Luka.]  He  advised  me  —  to  try  it  in  Siberia ....  to  go  of  my 
own  accord. .  .  .How  does  it  strike  you  —  shall  we  go?  Believe  me,  I  am 
sick  of  this  life.  Ah,  Natasha!  1  see  indeed  how  things  arc. .  .1  have 
consoled  my  conscience  with  the  thought  that  others  steal  more  than  I  — 
and  are  still  respected .  . .  but  how  does  that  help  me ... .  not  in  the  least. 
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But  I  have  no  regret ....  nor  do  I  believe,  any  conscience ....  But  I  feci 
one  thing :  that  I  must  live  in  a  different  way.  I  must  live  better ...  I  roust 
live ...  so  that  I  can  respect  myself 

Luka.  Quite  right,  my  boy.  May  God  be  with  you.  .  .May  Christ 
help  you  I    Well  resolved:  a  man  must  respect  himself 

Pepel.  From  childhood,  I  have  been  —  only  a  thief . . .  Always  I  was 
called,  Wasjka,  the  pickpocket,  Wasika,  the  son  of  a  thief  I  Sec,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  to  me,  as  long  as  they  would  have  it  so ...  so  they  would 
have  it ....  I  was  a  thief,  perhaps,  only  out  of  spite ....  because  nobody 
came  along  to  call  me  anything  except  —  thief ....  You  call  me  something 
else,  Natasha. . .  .now? 

Natasha  [i«  low  spirits],  I  do  not  quite  believe  it  all.  . .  .words  arc 
words. . .  .and  then. . .  .1  don't  know. . .  .Today  I  am  disquieted.  .  .  .my 
heart  is  despondent ....  As  though  I  dreaded  something.  You  would  not 
begin  today,  Wassili.  . .  . 

Pepel.     When  else,  then  I    This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken. . . 

Natasha.  Shall  I  go  with  you ....  I  love  you ....  not  too  much .... 
Sometimes  I  like  you ....  but  then  at  times  I  cannot  look  at  you ....  in  any 
case  I  do  not  love ....  when  one  loves,  one  sees  no  fault  in  the  beloved .... 
and  I  see  faults  in  you .... 

Pepel.  You  will  soon  love  me,  have  no  fear!  You  will  become  ac- 
customed to  me. . .  .only  say  *  yes.'  For  over  a  year  I  have  been  watching 
you,  and  I  see  that  you  are  an  honest  girl.  .  .  .a  good,  true  woman.  . .  .1 
love  you  with  all  my  heart.  [Wassilissa,  still  in  gay  street  dress,  ap- 
pears at  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  R.  U.  E.  She  stands  with  one 
hand  on  the  balustrade  and  the  other  on  the  door  post  and  laughs.] 

Natasha.     So. .  .you  love  me  with  all  your  heart,  and  my  sister.  . . . 

Pepel  [embarrassed^.  What  do  I  care  for  her?  Her  kind  is 
nothing. . . . 

Luka.  It  does  not  matter,  my  daughter.  One  eats  turnips  when  he 
has  no  bread 

Pepel  [gloomily].  Have  pity  on  me.  It  is  no  easy  life  that  I  lead 
—  friendless;  pursued  like  a  wolr. . .  .1  sink  like  a  man  in  a  swamp. .. 
whatever  I  clutch  is  slimy  and  rotten. . .  .nothing  is  firm. . .  .your  sister 
though,  would  be  different. . .  .if  she  were  not  so  avaricious. .  .1  would 
have  risked  everything  for  her. .  .If  she  had  only  kept  faith  with  me.  ... 
but  her  heart  is  for  something  else . . .  her  heart  is  full  of  greed . .  .  and 
longs  for  freedom . . .  and  only  that  longing  in  order  to  become  more  dis- 
solute. She  cannot  help  me . . .  but  you  —  like  a  young  fir-tree,  you  arc 
prickly  but  you  give  support 

Luka.  And  I  say  to  you :  take  him,  my  daughter,  take  him.  He  is 
a  good-hearted  boy.  All  you  must  do  is  to  remind  him  often,  that  he  is 
good ....  so  that  he  will  not  forget  it.     He  will  soon  believe  you.     Only 
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say  to  him,  often,  Wasjka,  you  are  a  good  man ....  don't  forget  it  I  Think 
it  over,  my  love  —  what  else  shall  you  begin  ?  Your  sister  —  she  is  a  bad 
lot:  and  of  her  husband  —  nothing  good  can  be  said  either:  no  words 
can  be  found  to  express  his  baseness. .  .and  this  whole  life  here. .  -where 
shall  you  find  a  way  out  ? . . . .  But  Wasjka ....  he  is  a  lusty  fellow. 

Natasha.  I  cannot  find  a  way ....  I  know  that ....  I  have  already 
thought  it  over  myself ....  but  I . . . .  who  can  I  trust ....  I  see  no  way 
out .... 

Pepel.     There  is  but  one  way. . .  .but  I  shall  not  let  you  take  it 

I  would  kill  you  first. . . . 

Natasha  [laughing].  Just  look. . .  .1  am  not  yet  your  wife,  and  you 
will  already  kill  me. 

Pepel  [putting  his  arms  around  her].     Say  *yes,'  Natasha.     It  will 

soon  be  well 

Natasha  [presses  him  affectionately] ....  One  thing  I  will  tell  you, 
Wassili. . .  .And  God  shall  be  my  witness:  if  you  strike  me  a  single  time 
....  or  insult  me ... .  that  shall  be  the  end ....  either  I  hang  myself, 
or. . . . 

Pepel.     My  hand  shall  wither  up,  if  I  touch  you 

Luka.     Don't  be  troubled,  my  love,  you  can  believe  him.     You  are 

necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  he  to  yours 

fVassilissa  [from  above].  And  the  match  is  made.  May  God  give 
you  love  and  harmony. 

Natasha.     They  are  already  back ....  Oh,  God  I     They  have  seen 

us ah,  Wassili  I 

Pepel.     What  are  you  afraid  of.     Nobody  dares  touch  you  now  I 
Wassilissa.     Do  not  be  afraid,  Natalya.     He  will  not  strike  you 

He  can  neither  strike,  nor  love ....  I  know  him. 

Luka  [softly].    Ah,  such  a  woman. .  .a  venomous  snake. . . . 

Wassilissa.     He  is  only  bold  with  words 

Kostilioff  [enters  R.  from  kitchen].  Nataschka  1  What  arc  you  doing 
here,  lazy-bcmes  ?  Gossiping,  eh  I  Complaining  about  your  relatives :  the 
samovar  is  not  in  order,  the  table  not  cleared  off  I 

Natasha    [going    R.    kitchen].     You    were    going    to    church,    I 

thought 

Kostiliof.  It  does  not  concern  you  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
Mind  your  own  business ....  do  what  you  are  told. 

Pepel.  Shut  up.  She  is  not  your  servant  now . . .  Natalya,  don't 
budge . .  don't  move  a  finger. 

Natasha.  It  is  not  For  you  to  give  orders  here. .  .Too  soon  yet  for 
orders  [Ex.  R.] 

Pepel  [to  Kostilioff].  Enough  of  that.  You  have  mortified  the 
poor  girl  enough  1     She  is  mine  now. 
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Kostilioff.  You-u  ?  When  did  you  buy  her  ?  What  did  you  pay  for 
her?     [Wassilissa  laughs  aloud.] 

Luka.     Wasjal     Get  out 

Pepel.     Are  you  having  a  good  time  over  me?     You  may  weep  yet! 

fFassilissa.     What  do  you  say !     I  am  afraid  of  you.     [Laughs.] 

Luka.  Go  away,  Wassili  1  Don't  you  see  how  she  plays  with  yoo 
....  pricks  you  on  —  can't  you  understand  ? 

Pepel.  Ah...  so  I  [To  Wassilissa].  Don't  give  yourself  any 
trouble.     What  you  want  will  not  be  done. 

ff'assilissa.     And  what  I  do  not  want  done,  will  not  be  done,  Wasja! 

Pepel  [threatens  her  with  his  fist].     We  shall  see. .  .  [Ex.  L.  U.  £.]. 

H^'assilissa  [as  she  goes  out  R.  U.  £.].  I  will  prepare  a  glorious 
wedding  for  you. 

Kostilioff  [advances  on  Luka].  So.... What  are  you  stirring  up, 
old  man  ? 

Luka.     Nothing,  old  man. 

Kostilioff.     Uml     You  are  going  to  leave  us,  I  hcarl 

Luka.     It  is  time. 

Kostilioff.     Where  to? 

Luka.     Wherever  my  nose  points. 

Kostilioff.  You  are  going  to  become  a  vagabond  again.  You  seem 
to  be  a  rolling  stone 

Luka.     Resting  iron  is  rusting  iron,  says  the  proverb. 

Kostilioff.     That  may  be  true  of  iron,  but  a  man  must  remain  in  one 

place Men  cannot  be  tumbling  about  like  cockroaches  in  the  kitchen 

first  here,  then  there ....  A  man  must  have  a  place  which  he  can  call 

home ....  He  must  not  be  crawling  aimlessly  about  the  earth. 

Luka.     And  if  one  —  is  at  home  everywhere? 

Kostilioff.  Then  he  is  only  — a  tramp a  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low  a  man  must  make  himself  useful. .  .he  must  work. . . . 

Luka.     What  do  you  say? 

Kostilioff.  Indeed  I  What  else  then  ? .  .  .  .  You  call  yourself  a  wan- 
derer, a  pilgrim.  .  .  .What  is  a  pilgrim?  A  pilgrim  is  one  who  goes  his 
own  way  —  keeps  to  himself ...  .has  peculiarities,  so  to  speak,  is  unlike 
other  people.  .  .  .that's  understood  about  a  true  pilgrim.  .  .  .He  ponders 
and  unravels ....  and  at  last  discovers  something.  ..  .perhaps  the  truth, 

who  knows He  holds  his  truth  for  himself,  and  remains  silent.     If  he 

is  a  true  pilgrim,  he  remains  silent Or,  he  speaks  so  that  no  one  under- 
stands him.  .  .  .He  has  no  wish  to  be  gratified,  doesn't  turn  people's  heads, 
does  not  butt-in.  How  others  live  —  gives  him  no  concern ....  He  lives 
proudly  and  in  rectitude.  .  .  .searches  out  the  forest  and  the  unfrequented 
places where  no  one  comes.  He  is  in  nobody's  way,  condemns  no- 
body. . .  .but  prays  for  all ...  .  for  all  the  sinners  of  this  world. .  . .  for  mc, 
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for  you . .  .  for  all  I  He  flies  from  the  vanity  of  this  world  —  to  prayer. 
So  it  is.  [Pause.]  And  you ....  what  sort  of  a  pilgrim  are  you . .  .  you 
have  not  even  a  passport .  .  .  Every  law  abiding  citizen  must  have  a  pass- 
port ...  all  orderly  people  have  passports ....  yes . .  . 

Luka.     There  are  people  and  there  arc  men .... 

Kostilioff.  Don't  get  funny !  Don't  give  us  any  riddles ....  I  am 
not  your  fool ....  What  do  you  mean  by  people  —  and  men  ? 

Luka.  Where  is  any  riddle  ?  I  mean  —  there  are  stony  fields  which 
are  not  worth  sowing.  . .  .and  there  are  fertile  fields.  . .  .whatever  is  sown 
thereon  —  yields  a  harvest ...  so  it  is 

Kosnliojf.     And  what  does  all  this  mean? 

Luka.  You  for  example.  ...  If  God  himself  said  to  you :  *  Michailo, 
be  a  man/  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  useless.  .  .  .  As  you  are,  so  you  will 
remain  for  all  times .... 

Kostilioff.  Ah.  .  .  .and  do  you  know  that  my  wife's  uncle  is  on  the 
police  force?     And  if  I 

fVassilissa  [enters  /?.].    Michailo  Ivanitsch,  come  drink  your  tea 

Kostilioff  [fo  Luka].  Hear  me,  you — keep  out  of  this  row — leave 
my  house 

fVassilissa.  Yes,  put  on  your  knapsack,  old  man. .  .your  tongue  is 
too  long who  knows ....  perhaps  you  may  be  an  escaped  convict. 

Kostilioff.  Be  sure  that  you  disappear  today.  .  .or  else.  .  .  .we  shall 
see. 

Luka.  Or  else  you  will  call  your  uncle,  eh?  Call  him.  .  .  .tell  him, 
you  can  catch  a  convict  here,  uncle ....  then  your  uncle  will  receive  a  re- 
ward. .  .  .three  copecs 

Bubnoff  [looking  out  from  over  the  stove].  What  business  are  you 
haggling  about what  is  it.  .  .  .for  three  copecs.  .  .  .  ? 

Luka.     We  are  trying  to  sell  me. 

fVassilissa  [to  her  husband].     Let's  go. 

Bubnoff.  For  three  copecs.  Take  care  old  man.... or  they  will 
sell  you  for  one  copec. .  .  . 

Kostilioff  [to  Bubnoff].  What  are  you  staring  out  of  there  for: 
like  a  hobgoblin  out  of  a  tunnel.   [Approaches  R.  with  Wassilissa.] 

fVassilissa.  How  many  blackbirds  there  are  in  the  world.  .  .  .how 
many  knaves. 

Luka.     I  wish  you  a  good  appetite. 

fVassilissa  [turns  to  him].  Take  good  care  of  yourself  —  you  dirty 
frog  stool.    [Ex.  with  Kostilioff  R.] 

Luka.     Tonight — I  leave. 

Bubnoff.  You'll  do  right.  It  is  always  best  to  go  before  it  is  too 
late 

Luka.     Quite  right. 
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Bubnof.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  took  my  own  departure  once 
at  the  right  moment,  and  saved  myself  a  trip  to  Siberia. 

Luka.     What  do  you  say? 

Bubnoff.  It  is  true.  The  case  was  thus:  my  wife  had  a  lave  affair 
with  my  helper. . .  .and  a  very  good  helper  he  was,  I  must  admit. . .  .he 
could  make  the  most  beautitul  polar  bear  furs  from  do^  skins... cat 
skins  he  dyed  into  kangaroos ....  into  musk  rats . . .  into  anythmg  you  could 
wish. . .  .a  very  clever  fellow.  My  wife  was  madly  in  love  with  him. 
They  hung  on  each  other  so  much  that  I  feared  every  moment  they  would 
poison  me  or  put  me  out  of  the  world  in  some  other  way.  I  whipped  my 
wife  often,  and  my  helper  whipped  me ....  in  a  barbarous  fashion  he  did 
the  business  too.  Once  he  pulled  half  my  beard  out  and  broke  a  rib  for 
me.  Naturally  I  was  not  particular  when  I  struck  back. .  .gave  my  wife 
one  over  the  skull  with  an  iron  yard  stick. . .  .we  were  generally  fighting 
like  good  fellows.  Finally  I  saw  there  was  no  chance  for  me . . .  they  would 
surely  fix  it  for  me.  Then  I  arranged  a  plan  —  to  kill  my  wife.  . .  .1  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind.  But  in  the  nick  of  time  —  I  came  to  my  senses 
—  and  cleared  out  of  the  row 

Luka.  It  was  better  so,  let  them  be  quiet  there  making  polar  bears 
out  of  dogs. 

Bubnoff.  Worse  luck,  the  shop  was  in  her  name ....  only  what  I  had 
on  my  back  I  kept ....  though,  to  speak  honestly,  I  would  have  drunk 
the  place  up  in  no  time ....  I  am  a  glorious  drunk  you  understand. 

Luka,     A  glorious  drunk. 

Bubnoff.  Oh,  a  glorious  drunk.  When  things  come  my  way  I  soak 
up  everything  in  sight.  And  then  I  am  lazy ....  nothing  is  more  terrible 
than  work.     [Sahtin  and  the  Actor  come  in  quarrelling.] 

Sahtin.  Nonsense  I  You  will  go  nowhere.  You're  talking  stupid 
stuff.  Tell  me,  pilgrim. .  .what  spark  have  you  been  throwing  into  nib 
burned  stump? 

Actor.  You  lie  I  Grandfather,  tell  him  that  he  lies.  I  go.  I  have 
worked  today.  I  have  cleaned  the  pavement . . .  and  drunk  no  whidcy. 
What  do  you  say  now?     There,  see  —  two  fifteeners,  and  I  am  sober. 

Sahtin.  It  is  all  wrong!  Give  it  to  me,  FU  drink  it. . .  .or  lose  it 
at  cards. 

Actor.     Let  it  alone.     It  is  for  the  journey  1 

Luka  [to  Sahtin].  Listen  you  —  why  do  you  try  to  upset  lus  resolu- 
tion ? 

Sahtin.  'Tell  me,  you  wizard,  darling  of  the  gods  —  what  shall 
fate  with  my  future  do?  '*  Moneyless,  brother,  I  have  played  everything 
away,  broke.     But  the  world  is  not  lost,  old  man,  there  are  still  sharper 

*  Citation  from  Puschkin,  note  of  the  translator. 
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knaves  than  I. 

Luka.     You    are     a    lusty    brother,     Constantine a     loveable 

man 

Bubnoff.  You  actor,  come  here.  [  The  Actor  goes  to  the  stove  and 
talks  apart  with  BuBNOFF.] 

Sahtin.  When  I  was  still  young,  I  was  a  jolly  chicken.  I  look  back 
CMi  it  with  pleasure. . .  .1  had  the  soul  of  a  man. . .  .1  danced  splendidly, 
acted,  was  a  famous  bachelor . . .  ^  simply  phenomenal  I 

Luka.     How  then  have  you  gotten  so  far  afield ....  hm  ? 

Sahtin.  You  are  curious,  old  man.  You  would  know  all.... and 
ivhat  for? 

Luka.  I  always  like  to  know  about. .  .mankind's  difficulties. .  .and  I 
do  not  understand  you,  Constantine.  When  I  look  at  you ;  such  a  loveable 
man ...  so  sensible . . .  then  suddenly .... 

Sahtin.  The  prison,  grandfather.  Four  years  and  seven  months  I 
have  done,  and  coming  out,  a  discharged  convict,  I  found  my  course  in 
life  shut  up 

Luka.     Oh,  oh,  ohl     Why  then  were  you  imprisoned? 

Sahtin.  On  account  of  a  deceiver — whom  I  killed  in  a  passion. . .  . 
In  prison,  too,  I  learned  my  art  of  card  playing 

Luka.     And  why  did  you  kill  him  r     On  account  of  a  woman  ? 

Sahtin.  On  account  of  my  own  sister ....  Stop  questioning ...  it  an- 
noys me. .  .It  is. .  .an  old  story. . .  .my  sister  is  dead. . .  .nine  years  have 
gone  by. . .  .she  was  a  splendid  creature.  . .  .my  sister. . . . 

Luka.  You  take  life  easily.  It  falls  more  heavily  on  others. . .  . 
Did  you  just  now,  for  example,  hear  the  locksmith  crying  out —  oh,  ohl 

Sahtin.     Kleshtsch  ? 

Luka.     The  same.     No  work,  he  cried ....  absolutely  none .... 

Sahtin.  You  will  get  accustomed  to  that. . .  .Tell  me,  what  shall  I 
now  begin  to  do? 

Luka  [softly].  Look,  there  he  comes. . . .  [Kleshtsch  enters  slowly 
L.  U.  E.  with  sunken  head.] 

Sahtin.  Heh,  there,  widower  1  What  are  you  hanging  your  head 
about?     What  are  you  brooding  over? 

Kleshtsch.  My  skull  is  splitting  from  it . . .  What  shall  I  do  now  I 
My  tools  are  gone . . .   The  funeral  has  eaten  everything  up 

Sahtin.  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Do  nothing  at  all.  Bur- 
den the  earth  with  your  weight  —  simple  enough. 

Kleshtsch.     You  advise  well. .  .1  —  still  am  ashamed  before  others. 

Sahtin.  Drop  it ... .  people  are  not  ashamed  to  let  you  live  worse 
than  a  dog.  Just  imagine  if  you  would  not  work,  and  I  would  not  woric 
....  and  still  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  would  not  work ....  and 
finally  everybody  —  understand?  —  everybody  quit  work  and  nobody  did 
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anything  at  all  —  what,  do  you  think,  would  happen  then? 

Kleshtsch.     Everybody  would  starve 

Luka  [to  Sahtin].  There  is  such  a  sect.  *  Jumpers,'  they  call  them- 
selves ....  They  talk  exactly  like  you 

Sahtin.  I  know  them... They  are  not  at  all  such  fools,  pilgrim. 
[From  Kostilioff's  room  R.  U.  E.  screaming.] 

Natasha  [within].  What  are  you  doing  —  stop.  ..  .what  have  I 
done? 

Luka  [disquieted].  Who  is  screaming  there?  Was  it  not  Natasha? 
Ah,  you...  .[From  Kostilioff's  room  is  heard  a  loud  alarm,  and  then 
from  the  kitchen  the  sound  of  crashing  dishes,] 

Kostilioff     [within,     screaming] .        A — ah  —  you     cat  —  you 

heathen. 

fVassilissa  [within].    Wait.  .I'll  give  her.  .  .so.  .  .so. .  .and  so 

Natasha  [within],     Helpl    They  are  killing  mel 

Sahtin  [runs  up  steps  R,  U.  E.  shouting].  Heh,  there  I  What  arc 
you  howling  about? 

Luka  [walks  about  uneasily].  Wasja....hc  must  be  called.... 
Wassili.  .  .Oh,  God. .  .Children,  my  dears. 

Actor  [hurries  out,  L.  U.  £.].     Fll  bring  him.  . .  .right  away.  . .  . 

Bubnoff.  They  are  giving  the  poor  girl  bad  treatment,  quite  often 
now. 

Sahtin.     Come,  pilgrim.  .  .  .We  will  be  witnesses 

Luka  [Exit  after  Sahtin  /?.].  Why  witnesses?  Too  often,  already, 
have  I  been  a  witness.    If  Wasja  would  only  come.  .  .ohi  trouble,  trouble! 

Natasha  [within].     Sister. . .  .dear  sister wah. .  .wa.  .a.  .  .  . 

Bubnoff.  Now  they  have  stopped  her  mouth.... I'll  see  myself. 
[The  noise  in  Kostilioff's  room  is  weaker,  and  nothing  cgmes  from  the 
kitchen.] 

Kostilioff  [within].  Haiti  [A  door  is  slammed  within,  and  the 
whole  noise  is  cut  off  as  if  by  a  hatchet.  On  the  stage,  silence.  .It  is 
twilight.] 

Kleshtsch  [sits  on  bench  U,  taking  no  part,  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether. Then  he  begins  to  mumble  to  himself,  at  first  indistinctly.  Then 
louder.]  How  then  ?  ....  a  man  must  live .  .  .  [Louder.]  At  least  a  shelter 
.  .  .  but  no,  not  that .  .  .  not  even  a  corner  where  I  can.  lie  down ....  Nothing 
but  the  bare  man ....  helpless  and  deserted.  [Ex.  bent  over,  L,  U.  E. 
slowly.  For  a  few  moments,  ominous  silence.  Then  somewhere  within, 
on  the  R.  a  terrible  noise,  a  chaos  of  tones,  louder  and  louder  and  nearer 
and  nearer.    Then  a  single  voice  is  heard.] 

fVassilissa  [within].    I  am  her  sister.    Let  me  go.  . . . 

Kostilioff  [within].    What  right  have  you  to  interfere? 

fVassilissa  [within].     You  convict  I 
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Sahtin  [within].     Bring  Wasjka.  .  .be  quick.  .  .Zoba,  strike  [a  police- 
man's  whistle  is  heard]. 

Tartar  [jumps  down  the  steps,  R.  U.  E.,  his  right  hand  bound  up]. 
What  sort  of  laws  are  these. . .  .to  murder  in  broad  daylight.     [Krivoi 
Zoba  hurries  in  L.  U.  E.,  followed  by  Kostileff.] 
Krivoi  Zoba.     Now,  he  got  it  from  me. 
Aledviedeff.     How  did  you  come  to  strike  him  ? 
Tartar.     And  you  —  do  you  not  know  what  your  duty  is  ? 
Aledviedeff  [running  after  Krivoi  Zoba].     Stop  1    Give  me  my  whistle 
back.     [Ex.  L.  U.  E.] 

Kostilioff  [enters  R.  U.  E.].    Abraml    Catch  him. .  .  .hold  him  tight. 
+Ie    has  killed   me.  ..  .[Down   the  steps  R.    U.   E.   come   KvASCHNVA 
7nd  Nastiah.     They  help  Natasha,  who  is  badly  beaten  up.    Sahtin 
runs  up  the  stairs,  bumping  into  Wassilissa,  who  is  throwing  her  arms 
nbout  and  trying  to  strike  her  sister.    Aljoschka  is  jumping  around  like 
one  possessed.     He  whistles  in  Wassilissa's  ear  and  howls.     A  couple  of 
ragged  fellows  and  some  men  and  women  appear  L.  U.  E.]. 
Sahtin  [to  Wassilissa].     Where  then,  damned  owl? 
IVassilissa.     Away,  convict.     If  it  costs  me  my  life,  I  will  tear  her 
:o  pieces. 

Kvashnya  [leads  NATASHA  aside].  Stop,  Karpovna . .  . have  shame. 
How  can  you  be  so  inhuman? 

Aledviedeff  [re-enters  L.  U.  £.,  takes  Sahtin  by  the  collar].  Ahal 
Mow  I  have  you  I 

Sahtin.  Krivoi  Zoba.  Strike. .  .Wasja,  Wasja.  [All  storm  the 
entrance,  L.  U.  E.  Natasha  is  taken  to  the  bed,  L.  Pepel  enters  L.  U. 
E.     Pushes  them  away.]     Where  is  Natasha,  you? 

Kostilioff  [crouches  on  the  steps  R.  U.  E.].    Abraml    Catch  Wasjka 

brother,  help  catch  Wasjka. .  .  .the  thief. .  .the  robber. . . . 

Pepel.  There,  you  old  goat.  [Strikes  Kostilioff  brutally.  He 
^alls  so  that  his  body  lies  on  the  landing,  his  legs  hidden  up  the  stairs. 
Pepel  hurries  to  Natasha.] 

fVassilissa.     Fix  Wasjka.  .  .friends. . .  .do  up  the  thief  I 
Medviedeff  [to  Sahtin].     You  didn't  have  to  mix  in. . .  .this  is  a 
family  affair  here.     They  are  all  related  to  each  other.  .  .and  who  arc 
^ou? 

Pepel  [to  Natasha],  What  did  she  hit  you  with?  Did  she  stab 
^ou . . . 

Kvaschnya.  Look  what  a  beast.  They  have  scalded  her  legs  with 
lot  water. 

Nastiah.     They  turned  the  samovar  over 

Tartar.     It  might  have  been  an  accident,  . .  .if  you  are  not  sure  you 
'  hould  not  accuse. . . . 
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Natasha  {half  unconscious] .  Wassili ....  take  me  away ....  hide 
me 

Wassilissa.  Look,  my  friends . . .  come  here.  He  is  dead .  .  .  they 
have  killed  him ....  [All  gather  at  the  landing,  Bubnoff  separates  him- 
self from  the  others  and  crosses  to  Pepel.] 

Bubnoif  [softly].    Wasjkal    The  old  man. . .  .is  done  for. 

Pepel  [looks  at  Bubnoff  as  though  he  did  not  understand}.  Get 
a  cab. .  .she  must  be  taken  to  the  hospital. .  .I'll  settle  the  bill. 

Bubnoff.  Listen  to  what  I'm  saying.  Somebody  has  finished  the  old 
man . . . .  [  The  noise  on  the  stage  subsides  like  a  fire  into  which  water  has 
been  poured.    Half  aloud  separate  sentences  are  uttered]. 

Is  it  really  true  ? 

We  have  it  there. 

Terrible. 

We  had  better  get  out,  brother. 

The  devil  1 

We  need  clear  heads  now. 

Get  out  before  the  police  come.  [  The  group  becomes  smaller.  Bub- 
noff and  the  Tartar  disappear.  Nastiah  and  Kvaschnya  stoop  to 
Kostilioff's  body.] 

Wassilissa  [rises  and  cries  in  a  triumphant  tone].  They  have  killed 
him ....  my  husband  I  And  who  did  it  ?  He,  there  1  Wasika  killed  him. 
him.    I  saw  it,  my  friends.     I  saw  it  I     Now,  Wasjka  I    Police  1    Police  I 

Pepel  [leaves  Natasha].  Let  me  alone.... get  out  of  the  way. 
[Stares  at  the  body.  To  Wassilissa.]  Now?  Now  you  are  glad? 
[Kicks  the  body].  Scotched  at  last... the  old  hound.  Now  you  have 
your  desire . . .  Shall  I  treat  you  in  the  same  way ....  and  twist  your  neck. 
[Falls  on  her,  but  is  quietly  caught  by  Sahtin  and  Krivoi  Zoba.  Wassi- 
lissa hides  L.  U.  E.] 

Sahtin.     Come  to  your  senses. 

Krivoi  Zoba.     P-r-r-rl     Where  would  you  spring? 

Wassilissa  [appearing  again].  Nyah,  Wasjka,  friend  of  my  heart! 
Nobody  escapes  his  fate . . .  the  police  I     Abram . . .  whistle  I 

Medviedeff.     They  have  stolen  my  whistle,  the  fiends. . . . 

Alyoschka.     Here  it  is.     [He  whistles,  Medviedeff  chases  him.] 

Sahtin  [leads  Pepel  back  to  Natasha].  Don't  worry  Wasjka. 
Killed  in  a  row.  .  .a  trifle  I     Only  a  short  sentence  for  that 

Wassilissa.     Hold  him  tight.     Wasjka  murdered  him. .  .1  saw  It  I 

Sahtin.  I  handed  him  a  couple  myself. . .  .How  much  does  an  old 
man  need?     Call  me  as  a  witness,  Wasjka 

Pepel.     I. .  .do  I  need  to  justify  mvsel^. .  .But  Wassilissa FU 

pull  her  into  it  I  She  wanted  it  done . . .  Sne  incited  me  to  kill  her  husband 
.  .  .yes,  she  was  the  instigator. . . . 
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Natasha  [suddenly  springing  up] .  Ah . . .  .[In  a  loud  voice] .  Now 
it  is  clear ....  It  stands  so,  Wassili  I  Listen,  good  people :  it  was  all  ar- 
ranged. He  and  my  sister,  they  plotted  it  out,  they  laid  their  plans  I  I  see, 
Wassili  I  Before ....  you  spoke  with  me ... .  that  was  part  of  it  I  Good 
people,  she  is  his  mistress . . .  you  know  it ... .  everybody  knows  it ... .  They 
understand  each  other.  She,  she  instigated  the  murder ....  her  husband 
ivas  in  the  way. . . .  for  that  reason. .  .she  beat  me  so. . 

Pepel.     Natalijal     What  are  you  saying. .  .What  are  you  saying? 

Sahtin.     Foolish  chatter. 

IVassilissa.  She  lies  I  All  of  it  is  lies ...  I  know  of  nothing .  . . 
Wasjka  killed  him ....  he  alone  I 

Natasha.  They  have  plotted  it  out.  . .  .They  shall  be  convicted.  . . 
both  of  them .... 

Sahtin.  Here  is  a  game  for  you ....  Now  Wassili,  hold  fast  or  they 
will  drown  you. 

Krivoi  Zoba.     I  can't  understand.  . .  .ah. .  .far  away  from  here. 

Pepel.  Natalija. .  .Speak.  .  .are  you  in  earnest?  Can  you  believe 
that  I.  .with  her 

Sahtin.     For  God's  sake,  Natasha,  be  sensible. 

fVassilissa  [on  the  landing].  They  killed  my  husband.  .  .  .you  high 
bom. .  .Wasjka  Pepel,  the  thiefkilled  him,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  saw  it.  . .  . 
everybody  saw  it. 

Natasha  [waltzing  about  half  senseless].  Good  people.  .  .my  sister 
and  Wasjka. .  .  .they  killed  him.  Mr.  Policeman. .  .listen  to  me. . .  .these 
two,  my  sister  put  him  up  to  it . . .  her  lover . . .  she  instigated  him . . .  there 
he  is,  the  accursed  —  the  two  did  it.  Arrest  them .  . .  take  them  to  court .  . . 
and  take  me,  too ...  to  prison  with  me  I  For  the  sake  of  God ....  to 
prison 

ACT  IV 

The  same  setting  except  that  Pepel's  room  is  not  to  be  seen,  the  parti- 
tions having  been  removed.  The  anvil,  too,  where  Kleshtsch  sat,  is  gone. 
In  the  corner  which  was  occupied  by  Pepel's  chamber  is  a  pritsche  on  which 
the  Tartar  lies,  restlessly  rolling  about  and  groaning  with  pain. 
Kleshtsch  sits  at  the  table  repairing  an  accordeon  and  now  and  then  trying 
the  chords.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sits  Sahtin,  the  Baron,  and 
Nastiah.  Before  them  a  bottle  of  spirits,  three  bottles  of  beer  and  a  great 
hunk  of  black  bread.  On  the  stove  the  ACTOR,  shifting  about  and  coughing. 
It  is  night.  The  stage  is  lit  by  a  lamp  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
Outside  the  wind  howls. 

Kleshtsch.     Y-es. .  .In  the  midst  of  the  row  he  disappeared. 
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Baron.     He  took  flight  before  the  police,  as  a  fog  before  the  sun. 

Sahtin.     So  all  sinners  fly  before  the  face  of  the  just. 

Nastiah.  He  was  a  splendid  old  man ....  and  you  are  not  men . . . 
you  are  rust 

Baron  {drinks^.     To  your  health,  ladyl 

Sahtin,  An  interesting  patriarch.  .  .  .truly  I  Our  Nastiah  fell  in  love 
with  him. 

Nastiah.  True.... I  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  had  an  eye  for 
everything ....  he  understood  everything 

Sahtin  [laughs].  For  some  people  he  was  a  Godsend. . .  .like  mush 
for  the  toothless. 

Baron  [laughs].     Or  a  poultice  for  an  abscess. 

Kleshtsch.  He  had  a  sympathetic  heart.  ..  .you  here...  have  no 
sympathy. 

Sahtin.     What  good  would  it  do  you  for  me  to  show  you  pity  ? 

Kleshtsch.  You  need  not  sympathize. . .  .but  at  least.  .  .do  not  in- 
jure me. . . 

Tartar  [gets  up  on  his  bench  and  moves  his  injured  hand  back  and 
forth,  as  if  it  were  a  baby].  The  old  man  was  good.  . .  .He  had  respect 
for  the  law  in  his  heart.  . .  .and  whoever  in  his  heart  keeps  the  law.  .  .that 
man  is  good.    He  who  does  not  —  is  lost 

Baron.     What  law  do  you  mean,  prince? 

Tartar.  As  you  will. .  .the  law.  .  .the  law  to  you.  .  .  .you  under- 
stand me. 

Baron.     Go  on. 

Tartar.     Encroach  upon  no  man .  . .  there  you  have  the  law .... 

Sahtin.  With  us  in  Russia  it  is  called,  *  Code  for  Criminal  Punish- 
ment and  Correction.' 

Baron.  With  another  *  Code  for  Penalties  Imposed  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace.' 

Tartar.  With  us  it  is  called  the  Koran ....  Your  Koran  is  your  law 
. . .  our  Koran  we  must  carry  in  our  hearts. 

Kleshtsch  [tries  the  accordeon].  Don't  be  forever  hissing,  beast. 
What  the  prince  says  is  right.  .  .We  must  live  according  to  the  law. .. 
according  to  the  gospels .... 

Sahtin.     Live  so. 

Baron.     Try  it. 

Tartar.  Mohammed  gave  us  the  Koran . .  .  there  you  have  your  law, 
he  said.  Do,  as  is  written  therein.  Then  a  time  shall  come  when  the 
Koran  will  not  suffice.  . .  .a  new  time  with  new  laws. .  .for  every  epoch 
has  its  own  laws.  . . . 

Sahtin.  Yes,  of  course,  our  epoch  gives  us  *  Criminal  Code.'  A  dura- 
ble law,  not  so  easily  worn  off. 
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Nastiah  [knocks  on  the  table  with  her  knuckles^.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know ....  exactly  why  I  live ....  here  with  you  ?  I  shall  go .  .  .  anywhere 
...  .to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

Baron.     Without  shoes,  lady? 

Nastiah.  Quite  naked,  as  far  as  I  care!  I  shall  crawl  on  all  fours 
if  you  please. 

Baron.     That  would  be  picturesque ...  on  all  fours .... 

Nastiah.  I  would  do  it.  .  .willingly.  .  .  .if  I  only  need  not  have  to 
look  at  your  snout  again ...  ah,  how  disgusting  evcrytning  has  become  to 
me.  .  .my  whole  life.  . .  .everybody. 

Sahtin.  When  you  go,  take  the  actor  along  with  you ....  He'll  soon 
be  going  anyhow.  .  .he  has  learned  that  exactly  half  a  mile  from  the  end 
of  the  earth  there  is  a  hospital  for  orgisms .... 

Actor  [sticks  his  head  out  over  the  edge  of  the  stove].  For  organ- 
isms, blockhead. 

Sahtin.     For  organs  which  are  poisoned  with  alcohol. 

Actor.     Yes,  he  will  soon  be  going,  very  soon !     You  will  see ! 

Baron.     Who  is  this  *he,'  sire? 

Actor.     It  is  I. 

Baron.  Merci,  servant  of  the  goddess,  who.... ah,  what  is  she 
called?     The  goddess  of  the  drama,  of  tragedy.  .  .what  is  her  name? 

Actor.     The  muse,  blockhead,  no  goddess,  but  musel 

Sahtin.  Lachesis.  .  .  .Hera.  .  .Aphrodite.  .  .  .Atropos. .  .  .the  devil 
knows  the  difference  between  them.  . .  .and  our  young  adorer  of  the  muse 
shall  leave  us.  . .  .the  old  man  has  wound  him  up.  .  . 

Baron.     The  old  man  was  a  fool .  . . 

Actor.  And  you  are  ignorant  savages.  You  don't  even  know  who 
Melpomene  is.  Heartless.  .  .you  will  see  —  he  will  leave  you!  *  Inter- 
rupt not  your  orgy  black  souls,'  as  Berangcr  says . .  .  He  will  soon  find  the 
place  where  there  is  nothing  more .  . .  absolutely 

Baron.     Where  there  is  nothing  more,  sire? 

Actor.  Yes  I  Nothing  more,  *  this  hole  here ...  it  shall  be  my  grave 
.  .  .1  die,  faded  and  powerless.'     And  you,  why  do  you  live?     Why? 

Baron.  Just  listen,  you  —  Kean,  or  Genius  and  Passion.  Don't 
bellow  so. 

Actor.     Hold  your  snout.  .  .So  I  will,  I'll  roar! 

Nastiah  [raises  her  head  from  the  table,  and  waves  her  arms  about]. 
Roar  forever!     They  may  hear  it. 

Baron.     What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  lady? 

Sahtin.  Let  her  chatter.  Baron. .  .  .the  devil  take  them  both.  .  . . 
may  they  scream.  .  .may  they  run  their  heads  together.  .  .go  on.  .it  has 
a  meaning.  . .  .Don't  injure  others,  as  the  old  man  said.  .  .  .the  pilgrim 
has  made  us  all  rebellious. 
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Kleshtsch.  He  enticed  us  to  start  out ....  and  knew  not  himself  tbe 
way. 

Baron.     The  old  man  was  a  charlatan. 

Nastiah.     It  is  not  true  I    You  are  yourself  a  charlatan. 

Baron.     Don't  chatter,  lady. 

Kleshtsch.  He  was  no  friend  of  truth,  the  old  man ....  He  stood 
with  all  his  might  over  against  the  truth ....  and  in  the  last  thought,  he  is 
right. .  .  .of  what  use  to  me  all  truth,  when  I  haven't  a  mouthful?  There, 
look  at  the  prince  [looks  towards  the  Tartar]  ....  he  has  crushed  his 
hand  at  work ....  now  they  say,  it  must  come  off .  . .  there  you  have  the 
truth. 

Sahtin  [strikes  the  table  with  his  fist].  Be  still  I  Asses  I  Say  noth- 
ing ill  of  the  old  man.  [More  quietly.]  You,  Baron,  are  the  biggest 
fool  of  all ...  .  you  have  no  glimmering  of  sense  —  and  keep  on  chatter- 
ing. The  old  man  a  charlatan?  What  is  truth?  Mankind  is  the 
truth  I  He  had  seized  that. . .  .but  you  have  not  I  You  are  as  stupid  as 
a  brick  in  the  pavement.  I  understood  him  very  well,  the  old  man ....  He 
did  tell  them  lies,  but  he  lied  out  of  sympathy,  as  the  devil  knows.  There 
are  many  such  people  who  lie  for  brotherly  sympathy's  sake. .  .1  know  I 
have  read  about  it.  They  lie  so  beautifully,  with  such  spirit,  so  wonder- 
fully. We  have  such  soothing,  such  conciliating  lies. .  .And  there  are 
lies  which  justify  taking  the  anvil  away,  and  the  mashed  hand  of  the  toiler 
.  . .  .which  bring  charges  against  the  starving. . . I . .  .know  these  lies.  . . . 
He  who  has  a  timid  heart. .  .or  lives  at  another's  table,  should  be  lied  to 
....  it  gives  him  courage ....  puts  a  mantle  on  his  shoulders ....  but  be 
who  is  his  own  master,  who  is  independent,  and  lives  not  from  the  sweat 
of  another's  brow . . .  what  are  lies  to  him  ?  The  lie  is  the  religion  of 
servant  and  master ....  the  truth  is  the  inheritance  of  free  men  I 

Baron.  Bravo  I  Gloriously  said!  Exactly  my  ideal  You  speak 
....  like  a  man  of  respectability  I 

Sahtin.  Why  shouldn't  a  scoundrel  speak  like  a  respectable  man, 
when  the  respectable  people  talk  so  much  like  scoundrels  ?....!  have  for- 
gotten much,  but  one  thing  I  still  keep.  The  old  man  ?  He  had  a  shrewd 
head  on  his  shoulders. . .  .He  worked  on  me  like  acid  on  an  old,  dirty  coin. 
To  his  health,  let  him  live!  Pour  one. . .  [Nastiah  pours  a  glass  of  beer 
and  hands  it  to  Sahtin.  He  laughs.]  The  old  man  —  he  lived  from 
within . . .  He  saw  everything  with  his  own  eyes ...  I  asked  him  once : 
*  Grandfather,  why  do  men  really  live  ? ' [He  tries  in  voice  and  man- 
ner to  imitate  LuKA.]  '  Man  lives  ever  to  give  birth  to  strength.  There 
live,  for  example,  the  carpenters,  noisy,  miserable  people ....  and  suddeidy 
in  their  midst  is  a  carpenter  bom. . .  .such  a  carpenter  as  the  world  has 
never  seen:  he  is  above  all,  no  other  carpenter  can  be  compared  to  hun. 
He  gives  a  new  face  to  the  whole  trade ....  his  own  face,  so  to  speak .... 
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and  with  that  simple  impulse  it  has  advanced  twenty  years ....  and 
so  the  others  live. . .  .the  locksmiths  and  the  shoemakers,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  working  people ....  and  the  contractors ....  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  classes  —  all  to  give  birth  to  strength.  Every  one  thinks 
that  he  for  himself  takes  up  room  in  the  world,  but  it  turns  out  that  he  is 
here  for  another's  benefit  —  for  some  one  better ....  a  hundred  years .... 
or  perhaps  longer.... if  we  live  so  long.... for  the  sake  of  genius. 
[Nastiah  stares  into  Sahtin's  face.  Kleshtsch  stops  working  on  the 
accordeon  and  does  nothing.  The  Baron  lets  his  head  sink  and  drums 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  The  AcTOR  sticks  his  head  over  the  edge  of 
stove,  and  carefully  crawls  down.  Sahtin  goes  o».]  All,  my  children, 
all,  live  only  to  give  birth  to  strength.  For  that  reason  we  must  respect 
everybody.  We  cannot  know  who  he  is,  for  what  purpose  born,  or  what 
he  may  yet  fulfil ....  perhaps  he  has  been  bom  for  our  good  fortune .... 
or  great  benefit ....  and  especially  must  we  respect  the  children . . .  the  little 

children they  must  not  suffer  restraint. .  .  .let  them  live  their  lives 

let  them  be  respected.     [Laughs  quietly  to  himself.     Pause.] 

Baron  [thoughtfully].  For  the  genius. . . .  Hm,  yes.  . .  .that  brings 
to  mind  my  own  family. .  .  .an  old  family. . .  .back  to  Catherine's  time. . . . 

of  the  nobility knights ....  we  came  from  France ....  and  entered  the 

Russian  service. . .  .dignities  accumulated  on  us Under  Nicholas  I., 

my  grandfather,  Gustav  Deville. .  .held  a  high  post. .  .  .he  was  rich.  .Had 
hundreds  of  serfs. . .  .horses. . .  .a  cook 

Nastiah.     Don't  be  lying . . .  it's  all  a  swindle 

Baron  [springing  up] .     Wh-at  ?     Nyah . .  .  say  more  1 

Nastiah.     It's  all  a  fabrication. 

Baron  [cries].  A  house  in  Moscow,  a  house  in  Petersburg!  Coaches 
.  . .  .escutcheons  on  the  coach  door.  [Kleshtsch  takes  the  accordeon  and 
goes  to  the  side  R.,  where  he  observes  the  scene.] 

Nastiah.     Never  was  such  a  thing. 

Baron.     Stop  chattering  1     Dozens  of  footmen ...  I  tell  you  I 

Nastiah  [tantalizing].    None. 

Baron.     I'll  kill  you. 

Nastiah.     There  were  no  coaches. 

Sahtin.     Let  up,  Nastenka.     Don't  make  him  so  furious. 

Baron.     Wait. .  .you  wench...  my  grandfather — 

Nastiah.     You  had  no  grandfather. .  .none.      [Sahtin  laughs.] 

Baron  [sinks  back  on  the  seat  quite  out  of  breath  with  anger].     Sahtin, 

I  tell  you the  harlot.  .  .what  —  you  laugh,  too?    And  you. . .  .Won't 

believe  me?  [Cries  out  desperately,  striking  the  table  with  his  fists.]  Go 
to  the  devil ...  all  was  as  I  say. 

Nastiah  [in  a  triumphant  tone].  Ah,  ha!  See  how  you  bellow  out  I 
Now  you  know  how  a  person  feels  when  nobody  believes  him. 
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Kleshtsch  [returns  to  table] .    I  thought  wc  should  have  a  fight. 

Tartar.     Stupid  people.  .  .childish. 

Baron.  I. . .  .Til  not  be  made  a  fool  of . . .  .1  have  proof.  ...  I  have 
documents  to  satisfy.  . . . 

Sahtin.  Throw  them  in  the  stove.  And  forget  your  grandfather's 
coach.     In  the  coach  of  the  past  nobody  gets  anywhere. 

Baron.     How  can  she  dare .... 

Nastiah.     Hear  the  noise  he  is  making. . .  .oh,  Lord,  how  dare  I? 

Sahtin.  But  you  see,  she  dares  it.  Is  she  still  worse  than  you? 
Since  she  has  certainly  had  in  her  past  no  coach  and  no  grandfather.  .  .per- 
haps not  even  a  father  and  mother 

Baron  [quieting  himself].  Go  to  the  devil.... You  reason  every- 
thing out  so  coldbloodedly,  while  I .  .  .1  believe  I  have  no  temper 

Sahtin.  Make  yourself  one.  It  is  a  useful  thing.  . . .  [Pause].  TcU 
me,  Nastiah,  do  you  not  go  often  to  the  hospital? 

Nastiah.     What  for? 

Sahtin.     To  Natasha? 

Nastiah.  Why,  have  you  dropped  from  Heaven?  She  has  long  been 
out .  .  .  out  and  gone ....  Nowhere  is  she  to  be  found 

Sahtin.     Gone?     Disappeared? 

Kleshtsch.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  Wasjka  got  Wassilissa 
into  trouble  or  Wassilissa,  Wasjka. 

Nastiah.  Wassilissa?  She  will  lie  herself  out.  She  is  crafty.  She 
will  send  Wasjka  to  the  mines.  .  .  . 

Sahtin.     For  manslaughter  in  a  row,  only  imprisonment .... 

Nastiah.  Shame.  Hard  labor  would  be  better.  You  ought  to  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  too.  You  ought  to  be  swept  away  like  a  pile  of 
trash . .  .  into  a  ditch. 

Sahtin  [taken  aback].  What  are  you  talking  about.  You  arc  cer- 
tainly mad. 

Baron.     I'll  box  your  ears.  .  .impertinent  huzzy. 

Nastiah.     Try  it  once,  just  touch  me  I 

Baron.     Certainly  I'll  try  itl 

Sahtin.  Let  her  be.  Don't  touch  her.  Don't  insult  any  one.  I 
always  remember  the  old  man.  [Laughs  aloud.]  Don't  insult  mankind, 
not  in  her.  .  .  .And  if  I  should  be  insulted  so  that  my  reputation  was  forever 
gone .  .     What  should  I  then  do ... .  Forgive.     No  and  never  I 

Baron  [to  Nastiah].  Mark  you!  you:  I  am  not  one  of  your  kind 
. . .  you .  . .  wench .... 

Nastiah.  Ah,  you  wretch  I  You .  .  .  you  live  with  me  like  a  maggot 
in  an  apple.      [The  men  laugh  under  standingly]. 

Kleshtsch.     Silly  goose  I     A  fine  apple  you  are 

Baron.     Shall  a  man  get  mad. .  .over  such.  .  .an  idiot? 
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Nastiah.  You  laugh?  Don't  sham  I  You  don't  feel  like  laugh- 
ing  

Actor  [darkly^.     Give  him  what  is  his. 

Nastiah,  If  I  only.  .  .could:  I  would  take  you  all  and. .  .  {Takes  a 
cup  from  the  table  and  smashes  it  on  the  floor]  like  thatl 

Tartar.     What  are  you  breaking  the  dishes  for.  .  .  .dunce? 

Baron  [rising].     No,  I  must  teach  her  manners. 

Nastiah  [going  out].    Go  to  the  devil. 

Sahtin  [calls  after  her].  Let  up,  will  you?  Why  do  you  treat  her 
so?     Will  you  frighten  her? 

Nastiah.     You  wolves  1     It  is  time  you  were  dead.     [Ex.  L.  U.  E. 

Actor  [darkly].     Amen! 

Tartar.  Ugh,  mad  folks  these  Russian  women  I  Hussies,  unman- 
ageable.    The  Tartar  women  are  not  so,  they  know  the  law. 

Kleshtsch.     She  must  be  given  something  that  she  will  remember. 

Baron.     A  low-bom  creature. 

Kleshtsch  [tries  the  accordeon].  Ready,  and  your  owner  is  not  to  be 
seen ....  The  boy  is  a  lively  one. 

Sahtin.     Now  have  a  drink! 

Kleshtsch  [drinks].     Thanks  I     It  is  time  to  be  turning  in.  .  .  . 

Sahtin.     You'll  fall  in  with  our  habits  after  awhile,  eh? 

Kleshtsch  [drinks  and  goes  to  the  pritsche  in  the  corner].  If  I  do 
....  Everywhere,  finally,  people  are  to  be  found ....  You  do  not  sec  them 
at  first .  . .  but  later,  when  you  see  truer,  people  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
. . .  .and  they  are  not  so  bad  after  all. . .  .  [The  Tartar  spreads  a  cloth 
out  over  the  pritsche,  sits  down  and  prays.] 

Baron  [to  Sahtin,  pointing  to  the  Tartar].    Look  though. 

Sahtin.  Let  him  alone..  ..He  is  a  good  fellow. .  .Don't  disturb 
him !  [Laughs  aloud] .  t  am  so  chicken  hearted  today ....  The  devil 
may  know  what's  coming. 

Baron.  You  are  always  a  little  chicken  hearted  when  you  have  some 
spirits  in  you, .  . .  and  rational  then. 

Sahtin.  When  I  am  drunk  everything  pleases  me.  Hm — yes. .  .He 
prays?  Very  beautiful  of  him.  A  man  can  believe  or  not  believe.  . .  . 
that  rests  with  him.  Man  is  free.... he  is  responsible  to  himself  for 
everything:  for  his  belief,  his  unbelief,  his  love,  his  wisdom.  Man  him- 
self bears  the  cost  of  all,  is  therefore — free. . .  .Man  —  that  is  the  truth! 
But  what's  man?  Not  you,  nor  I,  not  they  —  no,  but  you,  I,  old  Luka, 
Napoleon,  Mohammed ....  all  in  one ...  is  man.  [Draws  in  the  air  the 
outline  of  a  man's  form.]  Comprehend!  It  is  —  something  huge,  includ- 
ing all  beginnings  and  all  endings ....  all  is  in  man,  all  is  for  man.  Only 
man  alone  exists  —  the  rest  is  the  work  of  his  hand  and  his  brow.  M-an  I 
phenomenal.     How  loftily  it  sounds,  M-a-n  I     We  must  respect  man .... 
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not  compassion.  . .  .degrade  him  not  with  pity.  .  .  .but  respect.  Drink  wc, 
to  the  health  of  man,  baron.  How  splendid  it  is  to  feel  yourself  a  man. 
I. .  .1,  a  former  convict,  a  manslaughterer,  a  cheat.  . .  .yes,  when  I  pass 
along  the  street,  the  people  stare  at  me,  as  though  I  were  the  most  desperate 

of  thieves they  get  out  of  my  way,  they  look  after  me.  . .  .and  often 

say  to  me,  thief,  why  don't  you  workr. . .  .Work?  What  for?  To  be- 
come satiated.  [Laughs  aloud.]  I  have  always  hated  those  who  eat 
themselves  to  death.  It  comes  to  nothing,  baron,  to  nothing.  The  man  is 
the  principal  thing,  man  stands  higher  than  a  full  stomach.  [Rises  from 
his  place.] 

Baron  [shakes  his  head].  You  are  a  contemplator .  .  .  .that  is  wise 
.  .  .  .that  warms  my  heart.  .  .  .1  can't  do  it.  [Looks  around  carefully  and 
continues  in  a  lower  tone.]  I  am  sometimes  afraid,  brother... do  you 
understand?     I  fear  what  may  come  next. 

Sahtin  [goes  up  and  down].     Nonsense,  what  shall  man  fear? 

Baron.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  it  always  seemed  to  me  as 
though  a  fog  lay  on  my  brow.  I  never  knew  very  well  just  what  was  the 
matter,  was  never  at  ease. .  .  .1  felt  as  if  my  whole  life  long  I  had  only 
put  on  my  clothes  and  taken  them  off  again.  ..  .why?  No  idea!  I 
studied.  .  .  .1  wore  the  Uniform  of  an  institute  for  the  nobility,  .but  what 
I  have  learned,  I  don't  know.  .  .1  married.  .  .  .put  on  a  frock  coat,  then 
a  night  gown.  .  .  .selected  a  detestable  wife  —  why?  I  don't  understand 
.  .1  went  through  everything — and  wore  a  shabby  gray  jacket  and  red- 
fuzzy  trowsers ....  but  I  finally  went  to  the  dogs.  Hardly  took  any  notice 
of  it.  I  was  employed  at  the  Kameral  Court.  .  .  .had  a  uniform,  a  cap 
with  cockade ....  I  embezzled  government  money ....  pulled  on  the  con- 
vict's Jacket.  .  .  .then  —  what  I  have  on  now.  .  .  .and  all.  .  .as  if  in  a  dream 
.  .  .  .funny,  eh? 

Sahtin.     Not  very ....  I  find  it  rather  foolish. 

Baron.  Yes.  .  .1  think  it  was  foolish.  .  .  .But  I  must  have  been  bom 
for  something ...  eh  ? 

Sahtin  [laughs].  It  is  possible.  .  .  .Man  is  bom  to  give  birth  again 
to  strength.     [Nods  his  head].    So.  .  .fine  idea. 

Baron.     This.  .  .Natasjka Simply  ran  out.  . .  .1  will  see  where 

she  has  hidden. .  .  .Still,  she.  . .  [Ex.  L.  U.  E.     Pause.] 

Actor.  You  Tartar  I  [Pause.]  Prince!  [The  Tartar  turns  his 
head.]     Pray  for  me. 

Tartar.     What  do  you  want? 

Actor  [softly].     You  must  pray.  .  .for  me.  .  .  . 

Tartar  [after  a  short  silence].    Pray  for  yourself. 

Actor  [climbs  quickly  dowft  from  the  stove,  mounts  the  table,  pours  a 
glass  of  whisky  with  trembling  hand,  drinks  and  goes  out  hastily,  almost 
running,  L.  U.  £.]     Now,  I  go! 
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Sahrin.  Heh,  you,  Sigambrerl  Where  to?  IHe  whistles.  Med- 
viEDEFF  in  a  wadded  woman* s  jacket,  and  BuBNOFF,  enter  R.  U.  E.  BuB- 
NOFF  carries  in  one  hand  a  bundle  of  pretzels,  in  the  other  a  couple  of 
smoked  fish,  under  his  arm  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  in  his  coat  pocket  a 
second.] 

Medviedeff.  The  camel  is ...  a  sort  of  ass,  so  to  speak.  Only  it  has 
no  ears. 

Bubnojf.     Let  up  I     You  yourself. . .  .arc  a  sort  of  jackass. 
Medviedeff.     The  camel  has  no  ears  at  all.     It  hears  with  the  nose- 
holes. 

Bubnojf  [to  Sahtin].  Friend  of  my  heart,  I  have  searched  for  you 
in  every  barroom  and  dive.     Take  the  bottle  out,  my  hands  are  full. 

Sahtin.  Put  the  pretzels  on  the  table  and  then  you  will  have  a  free 
hand. 

Bubnojf.     That's  right ....  you  know  the  law you  have  a  sly 

head. . . . 

Medviedejf.  All  scoundrels  have  sly  heads ....  I  know  that ....  long. 
How  could  they  catch  anything  without  slyness.  A  law-abiding  citizen 
can  be  stupid,  but  a  thief  must  have  brains  in  his  head.  But  about  this 
camel,  brother,  you  are  wrong  there ....  a  camel  is  a  sort  of  riding  deer, 

I  say it  has  no  horns and  also  no  teeth 

Bubnojf.  Where  hides  the  whole  society.  No  men  here.  Say  you, 
come  out. . .  .1  treat  today. . .  .who  sits  there  in  the  comer? 

Sahtin.     You  have  already  spent  almost  everything,  scarecrow. 
Bubnojf.     Of  course,  this  time  my  capital  was  small. . .  .which  I  had 
scraped  together. . .  .Krivoi  Zobal    Where  is  Krivoi  Zoba? 
Kleshtsch  [steps  to  the  table] .    He  is  not  there. 
Bubnojf.     U-u-rrr!     Bull   dog.     Brrju,  Brlyu,   Brlyu,   turkey  cock  I 
Don't  be  barking  and  snarling  I    Drink,  feast,  don't  let  the  head  hang ....  I 
invite  all,  freely.    I  love  to  do  that  brother!    If  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  would 
have  a  barroom  in  which  everything  would  be  free,  by  God,  with  music  and 
a  choir  of  singers.     Come,  drink,  eat,  do  you  hear,  quicken  your  soub. 
Come  to  me,  poor  men,  to  my  free  barroom,  Sahtin  I    Brother!     I  would 
you ....  there,  take  half  my  entire  capital,  there,  take  it. 
Sahtin.     Oh,  give  it  all  to  me ...  . 

Bubnojf.  All  ?  My  whole  capital  ?  Would  you  have  ? . . .  There  I 
A  ruble . .  another ....  a  twenty ....  a  couple  of  fivers ....  a  pair  of  two 
copec  pieces ....  that  is  all  I 

Sahtin.  Lovely. .  .I'll  keep  it  safely. . . I'll  win  my  money  back  with 
it. 

Medviedejf.  I  am  a  witness ....  you  have  given  him  the  money  in 
trust ....  how  much  was  it,  though  ? 

Bubnojf.     You?     You  are  —  a  camel. . .  .We  need  no  witnesses. 
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Alyoschka  [enters  L.  U.  E.  with  bare  feet].  Children  1  I  have  gotten 
my  feet  wet ! 

Bubnoff.  Come  —  get  your  gullet  wet ....  to  balance  matters.  YouVe 
a  lovely  boy,  you  sing  and  make  music.  .  .  .very  clever  of  you!      But  — 

drink.  .  .  .not  too  much  I     Guzzling  is  very  injurious,  brother very 

injurious 

Alyoschka.  I  see  that  in  you. .  .you  only  look  like  a  man  after  you 
have  gotten  drunk.  KleshtschI  Is  my  accordeon  mended?  [Sings  and 
dances  with  i/.] 

If  I  were  not  such  a  tasty  boy. 

So  lively,  fresh  and  neat. 
Then  Madam  Godfather  would 

Never  again  call  me  sweet. 

Frozen  stiff,  children.    It  is  cold. 

Medviedeff.  Hm  —  and  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  ask:  Who  is 
Madam  Godfather? 

Bubnoff.  You ...  are  not  interested  in  that  I  You  have  nothing  to 
ask  here  now.  You  are  no  policeman  any  more.  .  .  .that's  true.  Neither 
police  nor  uncle 

Alyoschka.     But  simply,  auntie's  husband  1 

Bubnoff.     Of  your  nieces,  one  sits  in  prison,  the  other  is  dying 

Medviedeff  [expands  his  chest].  That  is  not  true:  She  is  not  dying. 
She  has  simply  gone  away!     [Sahtin  laughs  aloud.] 

Bubnoff.     Quite  true,  brother!    A  man  without  nieces  —  is  no  uncle! 

Alyoschka.     Your  excellency,  cashiered  has  been, 

And  Madam  Godfather  has  money. 
While  I  have  not  even  a  cent. 
But  still  I'm  nice,  I'm  very  very  nice, 
I'm  as  nice  and  as  sweet  as  new  honey. 

Brr,  It  is  cold.  [Krivoi  Zoba  enters,  then  until  the  end  of  the  act  couples, 
men  and  women,  enter,  undress  themselves,  stretch  out  on  the  putsches  and 
grumble  to  themselves.] 

Krivoi  Zoba.     Why  did  you  run  away,  Bubnoff? 

Bubnoff.  Come  here  and  sit  down.  Let's  sing  something,  brother! 
My  favorite  hymn,  eh? 

Tartar.     It  is  night  now,  time  for  sleeping.     Sing  during  the  day. 

Sahtin.     Let  them  sing,  prince,  come  over  here, 

Tartar.  Let  them  sing  —  and  then  a  row.  .  .  .You  sing  and  they 
fight. 
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Bubnoff  [going  to  him].  What's  the  matter  with  your  hand,  prince. 
Has  somebody  cut  it  off  ? 

Tartar.  Why  cut  it  off?  Let  us  wait.  .  .  .Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  cut  it  off ....  a  hand  is  not  made  of  iron ....  that  cutting  off 
is  quickly  done 

Krivoi  Zoba.     It  is  a  bad  job,  Hassankal     What,  are  you  without 
a  hand  ?    In  our  business  they  only  look  at  the  hands  and  the  back ....  A 
man  without  a  hand  is  no  man  at  all  I     Might  as  well  be  dead.     Come,, 
drink  a  glass  with  us. 

Kvashnya  [enters  L.  U.  E.].  Ah,  my  dear  tenants.  Biting  cold 
outside,  slush ....  and  raw .  .  Is  my  policeman  there  ?  Heh,  there.  Com- 
missioner ! 

Medviedeff.     Here  I  am. 

Kvaschnya.  You  have  my  jacket  on  again?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?    You  have  been  having  a  bit,  eh  ?     That  don't  go. 

Medviedeff.  Bubnoff.  . .  .has  a  birthday.  .  .  .and  it  is  so  cold,  such 
a  slush. .  . . 

Kvaschnya.  I'll  teach  you.  . .  .such  a  slush.  .  .  .But  don't  forget  the 
rules  of  this  household ....  go  to  bed .... 

Medviedeff  [Ex.  R.  to  kitchen].  To  bed!  I  can. .  .  .1  will. . .  .it  is 
time.     [Ex.] 

Sahtin.     Why  then  are  you.  .  .  .so  strict  with  him? 

Kvaschnya.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do,  dear  friend.  A  man  like 
that  must  be  closely  reined.  I  did  not  marry  him  for  fun.  He  is  military, 
I  thought.  . .  .and  you  are  a  dangerous  lot. . .  .1,  a  woman,  would  be  no 
match  for  you ....  now  he  begins  to  souse  —  no,  my  boy,  that  don't  go. 

Sahtin.     You  made  a  bad  selection  in  your  assistant 

Kvaschnya.  No,  wait  —  he  is  all  right.  .  .  .you  will  not  get  me.  .  .  . 
and  if  you  did  the  honeymoon  would  not  last  over  a  week.  .  .  .you'd  gamble 
the  clothes  off  my  back. 

Sahtin  [laughs].  That's  no  lie,  I  would  lose  you 

Kvaschnya.     So,  then.     Alyoschka. 

Alyoschka.     Here  he  is ... . 

Kvaschnya.     Tell  me,  what  gossip  have  you  been  spreading  about  me? 

Alyoschka.  I  ?  Everything  1  I  tell  everything  that  can  honestly  be 
told.  That  is  a  woman,  say  I.  Simply  an  astonishing  woman.  Flesh,  fat, 
bones,  over  three  hundred  weight,  and  brains,  not  half  a  grain. 

Kvaschnya.  Nyah,  you  lie,  my  young  man,  I  have  quantities  of  brain 
....  No  —  why  do  you  tell  folks  that  I  beat  my  policeman  ? 

Alyoschka.  I  thought,  because  you  tore  his  hair  out.  .  .  .that  is  as 
good  as  a  beating. 

Kvaschnya  [laughs^.  You  are  a  fool!  Why  carry  such  dirt  out  of 
the  house. . .  .that  has  grieved  him  sorely he  has  taken  to  drink  from 
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worry  over  your  gossip 

Alyoschka.  Listen :  It  is  therefore  true,  what  the  proverb  says :  that 
the  hen  has  a  throat  for  liquor.     [Sahtin  and  Kleschtsch  laugh.] 

Kvaschnya.  But  you  are  witty :  and  tell  me,  what  sort  of  fruit  you 
are,  Alyoschka? 

Alyoschka.  I  am  a  fellow  who  fits  snugly  in  the  world.  The  finest  of 
the  finest  sort  I  A  regular  jack  of  all  trades.  Where  my  eye  turns,  there 
my  heart  follows. 

Bubnoff  [on  the  Tartar's  pritsche].  Come,  we  will  not  let  you 
sleep.     Today  we'll  sing ....  the  whole  night,  eh,  Krivoi  Zoba  ? 

Krivoi  Zoba.     May  we? 

Alyoschka.     I'll  play  for  you.  .  .  . 

Sahtin.     And  we  will  hear  it. 

Tartar  [grunting].  Nyah,  old  satan,  Bubna...pour  me  a  glass: 
*  We'll  revel,  we'll  drink  until  death  gives  the  wink.' 

Bubnoff.  Pour  him  one,  Sahtin!  Krivoi  Zoba,  sit  down  I  Ah, 
brothers !  How  little  a  man  needs !  I,  for  example,  I've  only  had  a  couple 
of  swallows ....  and  walk  tangled  footed.  Krivoi  Zoba,  strike  up ....  my 
favorite  song.     I  will  sing  and  weep. 

Krivoi  Zoba  [sings],     '  Though  still  the  sun  goes  up  and  down ' 

Bubnoff  [falls  in].  *  No  gleam  can  pierce  to  me  in  here.'  [The 
door  is  jerked  open.] 

Baron  [on  the  platform,  crving].  Heh,  there. .  .you!  Come  quick., 
come  out!  In  the  yard ....  there ...  the  actor...  has  hanged  himself  I 
[Silence,  all  stare  at  the  Baron.  Behind  him  appears  Nastiah  who  with 
staring  eyes  goes  to  the  table.] 

Sahtin  [softly].     He  must  spoil  our  song. .  .the  fool. 

Curtain 


IN  MUSCOVY 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I. 

EAR,  if  ye  will,  this  borrowed  line 
From  the  old  scholar  Herbastein. 
'  In  Muscovy  no  voice  of  bird 
Through  all  the  Winter  Year  is  heard.  — 
Upon  the  instant,  everywhere, 
In  Muscovy  when  comes  the  hour 
Of  winter's  loosed  and  broken  power, 
In  hedges,  groves,  and  orchards  bare  — 
Ere  yet  the  flower,  ere  yet  the  leaf  — 
The  birds  are  singing,  free  of  grief; 
So  sing,  with  quivering,  blissful  throats 
Their  maddest,  sweetest  summer  notes. 

In  Muscovy  1 

'  In  Muscovy,  all  unespied 
Where  through  the  Winter  Year  they  hide. 
If  hollow  tree,  if  winding  grot, 
If  delved  mine  where  winds  blow  not. 
Or,  lapped  on  beds  of  rivers  still, 
Soft  wing  by  wing,  and  bill  by  bill  1 
Where  swallow,  lark,  and  throstle  stay 
Through  winter's  teen,  no  soul  can  say; 
Men  only  see  their  instant  throng. 
And  hear  the  sudden  joyful  song 

In  Muscovy ! ' 

Thus  far,  the  scholar  Herbastein; 

The  legend,  read  anew,  be  mine! 

In  Muscovy  a  mighty  Heart 

Mid  long  snow-silence  broods  apart; 

In  Muscovy  a  mystic  Soul 

But  looms  through  dreams  that  round  it  roll 

(As  when  a  traveller  scarce  is  known 

For  wreathing  breath  his  lips  have  blown), 

That  Heart,  that  Soul,  but  threads  a  trance, 

With  sight  beneath  the  veiled  glance ! 

It  is  a  music  in  arrest,  — 

(65) 
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'Tis  folded  song  in  winter-nest  1 
.  . .  But  now  near  waking  is  that  Heart, 
From  wintry  trance  that  Soul  shall  start; 
Ay,  yet,  —  and  soon  1   the  birds  shall  sing, 
And  all  the  land-locked  land  shall  ring  I 
Vesna  her  banners  shall  outfling; 
And  all  the  world  shall  know,  'tis  Spring 

In  Muscovy  I 


II. 


In  Muscovy,  O  brooding  Heart, 
No  anarch  snaps  your  bonds  apart. 
Though  even  now  those  bonds  ye  cast! 
Your  sun  toward  solstice  mounts  at  last; 
In  fated  fullness  of  long  Time 
To  greatening  Vernal  Day  ye  climb  I 
So,  ever,  on  this  turning  sphere. 
Each  land  shall  greet  its  melting  year  I 
Ye  arc  the  people  of  the  bourne, 
Lit  by  the  Even  and  the  Mom ! 
Wherefrom,  ye  have  the  mystic  Soul 
Swayed  by  the  tides  that  dual  roll. 
In  you  the  East  and  West  inhere ; 
Ye  have  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
Whom  like  a  mantle.  Thought  enwraps  — 
Let  not  in  dreams  that  vision  lapse  I 
And  unabated  strength  of  thews 
Have  ye,  —  in  World-emprise  to  use  — 
Be  not  that  strength  in  wrath  forespent. 
When,  up  the  earth,  the  shaft  is  sent. 
To  say  that,  close  beneath  your  verge. 
The  New  Day  strengthens  to  emerge; 
And  yet,  —  and  soon,  the  birds  shall  sing. 
And  make  the  land-locked  Land  to  ring! 
Vesna  her  banners  shall  outfling, 
And  all  the  World  shall  know,  'tis  spring 

In  Muscovy  I 


THE  EPIGRAM  AND  ITS  GREATEST 

MASTER,  MARTIAL 

By  F.  B.  R.  Hellems 

HEN  discussing  this  topic  some  years  ago  in  one  of  our 
large  universities  I  found  a  rather  puzzled  uncertainty 
among  my  students  about  the  range  of  the  word  epigram. 
As  they  looked  in  half  derisive  pity  upon  the  significantly 
receding  bay  in  my  once  less  scanty  hair  they  agreed  unhes- 
itatingly to  accept  as  an  epieram  Walter  Savage  Landor's 
playful  plaint  against  a  trick  of  Time. 

*The  burden  of  an  ancient  rhyme 
Is  "  By  the  forelock  seize  on  Time  I  " 
Time  in  some  comer  heard  it  said; 
Pricking  his  ears  away  he  fled; 
And  seeing  me  upon  the  road 
A  hearty  curse  on  me  bestowed. 
"  What  if  I  do  the  same  by  thee? 
How  would'st  thou  like  it?"  thundered  he, 
And  without  answer,  thereupon, 
Seizing  my  forelock,  it  was  gone.' 

They  welcomed  likewise  Porson's  caustic  comment  written  when  the 
flow  of  learning  among  the  divinity  men  of  the  English  universities  was  as 
low  as  the  flood  of  good  old  port  was  high : 

*  Here  lies  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
He  was  fellow  too  of  Trinity. 
He  knew  as  much  about  Divinity 
As  other  fellows  do  of  Trinity.' 

There  was  some  little  doubt,  however,  when  I  proposed  William  Wat- 
son's glorious  protest  against  the  myopic  and  arrogant  vision  that  sees  no 
ultimate  riddle  of  the  universe: 

*  Think  not  thy  wisdom  can  illume  away 
The  ancient  tanglement  of  night  and  day. 
Enough  to  acknowledge  both  and  both  revere; 
They  see  not  dearliest  who  see  all  things  clear.' 

But,  of  course,  this  last  is  quite  as  truly  an  epigram  as  Landor's  lament 
or  Porson's  epitaph  and  is  happily  covered  by  Klopstock's  admirable  defini- 
tion in  verse: 

(67) 
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*  Bald  ist  das  Epigramm  ein  Pfeil, 
Trifft  mit  der  Spitze; 
Ist  bald  ein  Schwert 
Trifft  mit  der  Scharfc 

Ist  manchmal  auch  —  die  Griechen  liebten's  so  — 
Ein  klein  Gemaldl  ein  Strahl  gesandt, 
Zum  Brennen  nicht,  nur  zum  Erleuchten/ 

[By  times  the  epigram  is  an  arrow,  wounding  with  its  point,  by  tunes 
'tis  a  sword,  wounding  with  its  keen  edge.  Ofttimes,  too,  —  in  this  guise 
the  Greeks  loved  it,  —  'tis  a  miniature,  a  beam  sent,  not  to  bum,  only  to 
lighten  and  brighten.] 

With  the  etymology  of  the  word  epigram  before  our  minds,  we  need 
not  state  formally  either  the  land  of  its  birth  or  its  original  application. 
When  the  Greek  cut  an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  a  tripod,  a  pillar,  or  any 
other  enduring  object  he  termed  what  he  has  written  simply  an  epigramnu. 

If  we  recall  the  priority  of  verse  to  prose  as  the  channel  of  artistic 
or  even  formal  expression  we  shall  expect  to  iind  such  an  inscription  falling 
into  metrical  form,  and  Herodotus,  nrst  and  best  beloved  of  all  the  tribe 
of  reporters,  has  transcribed  from  some  temple  tripods  a  couple  of  hexa- 
metrical  inscriptions  which  were  confidingly  reported  to  be  as  old  as  the 
days  of  La'ius,  father  of  Q£dipous. 

In  the  beginning  the  exigencies  of  space  would  compel  brevity,  often 
limiting  the  inscription  to  a  single  line  or  a  couplet,  and  in  Greece  even 
the  later  epigram  is  seldom  found  running  beyond  a  modest  length,  al- 
though at  Rome  it  often  loses  this  primitive  merit.  Furthermore  the  form 
and  style  of  the  epigram  are  intimately  connected  with  this  compulsory 
brevity.  If  the  writer  has  only  a  line  or  two  in  which  to  express  grief 
for  a  son's  untimely  death,  to  laud  a  high-souled  hero,  or  to  honor  a 
notable  deed,  he  does  not  trifle  away  his  space,  but  with  all  his  power  strives 
for  conciseness  and  finish;  and  these  qualities  remain  characteristic  of  the 
epigram  long  after  its  original  bounds  as  to  subject  have  been  overpassed 
and  forgotten. 

The  subject  of  the  earlier  epigram  is  naturally  associated  closely  with 
the  object  on  which  it  appeared.  A  tomb  might  be  inscribed  with  a  father's 
brief  but  bitter  plaint  that  he  had  laid  therein  his  darline  son,  his  life's  high 
h(^.  A  pillar  might  be  eloquent  with  words  in  whioi  the  poet  glorified 
the  transcendent  fidelity  of  those  who  died  battling  for  the  fatherland. 
*  These  men  having  set  a  crown  of  imperishable  glory  upon  their  own 
land,  were  folded  in  the  dark  cloud  of  death;  yet  being  dead  they  have 
not  died,  since  from  on  high  their  excellence  raises  them  gloriously  oat 
of  the  house  of  Hades.'*     On  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Niobe  by 


*  The  rendering  is  by  Mackail,  one  of  our  best  translators;  but  it  fails  to  con- 
vey the  effective  beauty  of  the  original. 
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an  enthusiastic  admirer  might  inscribe :  '  From  life  the  gods  turned  me 
into  stone,  and  from  stone  Praxiteles  wrought  me  back  again  to  life/  On 
a  rock  beside  a  spring  some  tuneful  wayfarer  in  dusty  Attica  might  cut 
this  dainty  invitation: 

'  Stranger,  by  this  worn  rock  thy  limbs  repose ; 
Soft  through  the  verdant  leaves  the  light  wind  blows; 
Here  drink  from  the  clear  spring  at  noonday  heat, 
Such  rest  to  way-worn  travellers  is  sweet.' 

But  these  examples  have  carried  us  to  the  point  where  the  epigram  is 
no  longer  of  necessity  an  inscription  but  is  still  a  poem  that  might  have 
been  inscribed,  and  thenceforward  we  find  the  epigram  treating  any  theme 
that  can  be  compassed  in  a  few  lines.  Strato  may  hymn  in  unsurpassed  lyric 
verse  the  love  that  dies  not  and  the  beauty  that  age  may  alter  but  cannot 
lessen : 

*  O  how  I  loved  when  like  the  glorious  sun 
Firing  the  Orient  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
The  beauty  every  lesser  star  outshone ! 
Now  o'er  that  beauty  steals  the  approach  of  night. 
Yet,  yet,  I  love  I     Tno'  in  the  western  sea 
Half  sunk,  the  day  star  still  is  fair  to  me.' 

Even  greater  than  the  beauty  unquenched  by  age  is  the  beauty  un- 
dinuned  by  death. 

'  Thou  wert  the  moming  star  among  the  living. 
Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled, 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 
New  splendor  to  the  dead.'* 

Occasionally,  however,  even  under  kindly  Athena's  sky  the  epigram 
takes  on  a  radically  different  tone.  An  ill-starred  bachelor  will  have  this 
appealing  epitaph,  which  surely  represents  the  quintessence  of  pessimism, 
well  preserved  in  Cowper's  translation: 

*  At  three  score  winter's  end  I  died, 
A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad. 


*  Despite  my  unbounded  love  for  Shelley  I  can  but  feel  that  this  rendering  by 
him  falls  short  of  the  Greek.  Merivale  has  been  more  successful,  but  with  the  easier 
preceding  epigram. 
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The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 
And  wish  my  father  never  had.' 

Another  misogamist  snarls  that  the  man  who  seeks  second  nuptials 
is  a  foolish  sailor,  who  after  having  been  shipwrecked  once  sails  again  a 
treacherous  gulf.  Or  a  waggish  detractor  pierces  a  physician  with  this 
shaft : 

*  Pheido  nor  hand  nor  touch  to  me  applied ; 
Fevered  I  thought  but  of  his  name  and  died.' 

But  on  the  whole  the  snarl  and  the  bitter  shaft  are  rare.  The  Greek 
epigram  is  more  often  lyric,  idyllic  or  epideictic  rather  than  epigrammatic 
according  to  the  Roman  and  modem  conception,  so  that  Herder's  exquisite 
quatrain  marks  out  a  real  line  of  divergence.    The  Greek  epigram  speaks: 

*  Dir  [Martial]  ist  das  Epigram  die  kleine  geschaftige  Biene 
Die  auf  Blumen  umher  flieget  und  sauset  und  sticht; 
Mir  ist  das  Epigram  die  kleine  knospende  Rose 
Die  aus  Domengebusch  Nektarerfrischungen   haucht.' 

[For  you  the  epigram  is  a  little  busy  bee  that  flits  about  on  the  flowers, 
and  buzzes  and  stings;  for  me  it  is  a  tiny  burgeoning  rose  that  from  the 
bush  of  thorns  breathes  such  quickening  as  nectar  might  bestow.] 

In  Italy  every  variety  of  epigram  that  had  sprung  up  in  Greece  was 
reproduced  as  well  as  the  difference  in  genius  between  the  two  peoples 
would  permit.  As  an  actual  inscription  it  was  employed  by  the  Romans 
with  a  frequency  sometimes  overlooked.  In  literature  the  formal  epigram 
appears  in  Ennius,  the  father  of  Latin  poetry,  and  thenceforward  never 
lacks  representation.  Quintus  Lutatius  Catullus,  Licinius  Calvus  and  many 
others  are  little  more  than  names  to  most  readers,  and  it  is  not  often 
recalled  that  the  imperial  hand  of  Augustus  toyed  with  this  form  of  com- 
position. Catullus  and  Martial,  however,  are  familiar  to  all  and  have 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  epigram.  In  fact,  the  more  incisive  and 
aggressive  employment  of  this  form  by  these  two  writers,  particularly  by 
Martial,  gave  the  word  a  new  meaning : 

*  Omne  epigramma  sit  instar  apis,  sit  aculrus  illi. 
Sint  sua  mella:  sit  et  corporis  exigui.' 

*The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail. 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 
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And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  the  tail. 

(*  Panorama  of  Wit,'  1809,  p.  250.) 

These  lines,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  accurate  scholars,  con- 
tinue to  express  the  ordinary  understanding  of  epigram,  and  this  fact  is 
due  very  largely  to  Martial's  influence.  Indeed,  so  closely  does  the  theory 
of  this  couplet  correspond  to  much  of  Martial's  practice  that  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  his  authorship  by  a  long  persistent  error. 

That  Martial  was  the  greatest  of  epigrammatists  was  stated  by  Less- 
ing  in  his  still  valuable  treatise  on  the  epigram,  and  has  been  reiterated  by 
many  men  of  less  authority.  It  is  easy  to  abuse  Martial;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  procure  a  reversal  of  this  general  verdict.  Relatively  to  the  other 
great  Latin  authors  Martial  is  at  present  little  read,  and  for  one  student 
Tv^ho  is  familiar  with  the  moulder  of  the  modem  epigram  the  readers  of 
Horace  or  Vergil  may  be  counted  by  scores  or  even  hundreds.  Of  this 
neglect  a  talented  Frenchman  has  offered  an  explanation  in  a  delightful 
article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs  for  July  15,  1900.  *  Martial  is  little 
read  in  France,'  says  M.  Boissier,  *  and  the  poet  himself  is  to  blame,  because 
his  works  with  all  their  wit  and  charm  contain  disgusting  obscenities  which 
render  it  dangerous  to  speak  to  younger  people  of  the  jolies  choses  for  fear 
of  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  to  read  the  rest.'  Thus  the  youth  of  Paris 
are  guarded  from  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Previous  generations  of  French- 
men, however,  were  not  so  paternally  sheltered,  as  is  shown  by  Martial's 
tremendous  influence  on  French  literature,  nor  have  common-sense  Ger- 
many and  respectable  England  refrained  from  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
his  genius. 

Martial  was  bom  on  a  fourth  of  March  between  38  and  41  of  our 
era.  His  parents  lived  in  the  little  town  of  Bilbilis  in  Central  Spain  and 
gave  their  son  an  excellent  education,  which  was  probably  begun  in  his 
native  town  and  continued  in  some  rteighboring  city.  This  education  would 
not  differ  in  any  essentials  from  that  of  a  boy  trained  at  Rome,  for  Spain 
had  devoted  herself  enthusiastically  to  the  same  culture  as  that  of  the 
imperial  city,  and  was  already  sending  thither  successful  teachers.  At 
this  period  Rome  had  the  same  attraction  for  a  youth  *  suffering  from 
literary  aspirations '  that  Paris  or  London  or  New  York  has  so  often  exer- 
cised on  his  modern  counterpart;  and  this  attraction  would  be  all  the 
stronger  for  Martial  by  reason  of  the  number  of  influential  Spanish  houses 
already  established  at  the  capitol.  To  Rome,  then,  he  went  as  a  sanguine 
youth  in  64  A.D.,  and  in  most  respects  became  more  of  a  city  man  than 
his  contemporaries  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Bowery  of  Rome,  the 
fervens  Subura.  Of  the  earlier  years  spent  there  we  know  little.  He  doubt- 
less prepared  for  work  as  an  advocate,  and  very  probably  wrote  poems, 
scHne  of  which  may  have  been  revamped  for  publication  after  he  acquired 
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vogue.  In  the  year  80  A.D.,  however,  when  the  great  Flacian  amphi- 
theatre, now  known  as  the  Colosseum,  was  dedicated  with  spectacles  on  a 
stupendous  scale  he  came  into  prominence  with  some  suitable  epigrams; 
and  from  this  year  on  we  can  gather  many  details  of  his  round  of  life. 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  rented  quarters  which  learned  commentators  have 
felt  justified  in  describing  as  *  poor  and  humble,'  because  the  poet  playfully 
states  that  they  are  *  three  flights  back.'  But  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  he  was  the  respectable  proprietor  of 
his  own  dwelling.  He  owned  a  little  estate  at  Nomentum  which  he  wittily 
derides  in  pleasantries  that  must  not  be  taken  as  legal  evidence.  He  was 
always  importuning  his  friends  for  money  or  goods,  and  was  always  im- 
pecunious, probably  as  a  result  of  generous  Bohemian  expenditure  rather 
than  of  an  oppressively  meagre  income.  At  any  rate  he  managed  to  live 
the  life  of  a  fashionable  man  of  letters,  thoroughly  after  the  manner  sung 
of  in  Goethe's  *  Genialisch  Trciben.' 

'  Bald  ist  es  Ernst,  bald  ist  es  Spass. 
Bald  ist  es  Lieb,  bald  ist  es  Hass. 
Bald  ist  es  dies,  bald  ist  es  das. 
Es  ist  ein  Nichts,  und  ist  ein  Was.' 

[Now  it  is  earnest,  now  it  is  jest.  Now  it  is  love  and  now  it  is  hate. 
Now  it  is  this  and  now  it  is  that.     It  is  a  nothing  and  it  is  a  something.] 

He  made  friends  and  enemies,  won  sweet  favor  and  bitter  envy;  he 
walked  and  talked,  dissipated  deeply  and  slept  lightly;  he  frequented 
theatre  and  bath,  library  and  club;  he  ran  to  the  country  when  tired  of 
the  town,  and  returned  to  the  town  when  tired  of  the  country;  he  dined 
much  and  dreamed  a  little;  he  observed  some  of  the  virtues  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  women  and  all  of  their  vices;  he  wrote  good  poems  and  bad,  and 
achieved  fame  and  unhappiness.  Then  after  thirty-four  years  the  quiet 
rural  life  he  had  deserted  took  its  revenge,  as  it  so  often  does  on  its  suc- 
cessful but  embittered  children,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  peaceful 
scenes  of  his  native  province.  A  generous  patroness  provided  him  with 
an  estate  that  both  delighted  the  mind  and  supported  the  body,  and  here 
he  seems  to  have  been  fairly  happy  save  for  the  rasping  gossip  of  the  tiny 
village  and  his  inevitable  longing  for  the  delights  of  the  capitol.  Tt  was 
amid  the  old  scenes  that  he  passed  away  lacking  about  ten  years  of  the 
three  score  and  five  which  he  had  prayed  the  grim  sisters  three  might  spin 
for  him. 

Martial's  popularity  was  immediate  and  general.  He  was  read  much 
not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  remote  parts  of  Rome's  dominions  for 
many  centuries.  Even  during  the  Middle  Ages  he  did  not  fall  into  such 
neglect  as  was  the  lot  of  many  Latin  writers,  and  with  the  '  Renaissance  ^ 
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lie  came  rapidly  into  his  own,  or  even  more  than  his  own. 

Of  the  reasons  for  Martial's  triumph  it  is  always  easy  to  write  at 
length;  but  they  generally  come  back  to  the  fact  that  he  has  put  before 
us  the  frailties  of  human  nature  in  unforgettable  verses.  You  cannot  for- 
get Martial  any  more  than  you  can  escape  human  nature  with  its  mingled 
yam  of  good  and  ill  together.  *  My  page  is  life,'  he  asserts,  and  his  claim 
is  largely  true,  although  it  is  not  all  of  life.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
reason  that  his  pages  are  ever  fresh,  and  that  his  jests  make  newer  jests 
seem  old.  Years  ago  Mark  Twain  was  credited  with  a  mot  that  the 
younger  generation  seems  to  have  forgotten.  *  There  are  only  thirteen 
jokes  in  the  world,'  he  said,  'and  Aristophanes  and  Martial  had  twelve 
of  them.  Modesty  prevents  me  from  mentioning  the  author  of  the  thir- 
teenth.' The  commonplace  that  there  is  no  new  joke  is  true  in  foundation, 
for  the  modern  joke  is  simply  its  ancient  forerunner  adapting  itself  to 
a  new  environment. 

From  Martial's  pages  we  may  evoke  all  the  old  familiar  faces  of 
jest  and  epigram  with  no  magician's  wand  to  aid  us : 

*  The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers.    Who  would  have  thought  it? 
She  swears  'tis  hers  and  true  she  swears. 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it.' 

'Twas  that  mellowest  of  epigrammatists,  Sir  John  Harrington,  that 
gave  Galla  her  English  dress;  but  Martial  had  presented  her  in  Latin. 
And  here  I  must  break  my  paragraph  to  apologize  to  the  spirit  of  old  Sir 
John  for  all  the  countless  throng  who  have  forgotten  or  never  learned 
that  he  was  the  author  of  that  peerless  flower  of  English  epigrams: 

*  Treason  doth  never  prosper.     What's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason.' 

In  Galla's  train  come  all  the  women  who  have  sought  to  remedy  the 
unkindness  of  nature  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  they  have  been  many. 
*  Thais  has  black  teeth,  Laecania  white,  the  former  has  her  own,  the  latter 
wears  purchased  ones.'  These  two  ladies  have  appeared  often  enough  in 
English  garb,  but  even  more  often  in  French : 

'  Rien  de  plus  noir  que  les  dents  d'Alizon, 

Rien  de  plus  blanc  que  les  dents  de  Fanchette. 
Devinez-vous  quelle  en  est  la  raison? 
L'une  a  ses  dents,  et  I'autre  les  achete.' 
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Such  is  the  adaptation  by  M.  de  Morvilliers;  but  more  than  a  score 
of  others  in  French  are  known  to  me,  and  there  are  doubtless  as  many 
others  that  I  have  missed.  A  purchaser  of  ivory  teeth  and  false  hair  in  the 
vs^orld  of  letters  is  the  plagiarist  who  wishes  to  be  thought  a  poet  by  the 
aid  of  Martial's  verses.  *  In  the  same  way  in  which  you  are  a  poet  you 
may  have  tresses  when  you  are  bald.'  This  summons  before  us  the  man 
of  '  shining  hairless  pate  '  at  whom  Martial  wings  many  merciless  jests 
which  do  not  seem  nearly  so  laughable  to  me  now.  Straight  back  to 
Homer  and  the  Old  Testament  can  we  trace  this  mocking  at  the  foot- 
prints of  age;  but  not  often  do  the  avenging  bears  appear.  However,  if 
Martial  was  often  witty  on  a  theme  unwelcome  to  many  of  us  he  was  not 
less  often  witty  on  a  theme  over  which  his  heart  was  not  always  light, 
for  his  eyes  were  ever  toward  the  lender  of  money,  and  his  purse  was  gen- 
erally filled  only  with  cobwebs. 

*Lend  Sponge  a  guinea!     Ned,  you'd  best  refuse 
And  give  him  half.    Sure  that's  enough  to  lose.' 

But  now  the  faces  no  longer  wait  to  be  summoned,  they  are  fairly 
streaming  past  us.  The  aged  dame  wedded  for  her  attractive  combination 
of  accumulated  wealth  and  wasting  cough;  the  well-matched  couple  who 
ought  to  agree  better  because  they  are  so  thoroughly  alike,  *  each  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be ' ;  the  shopper  who  handles  all  the  richest  wares  from  the 
highest  shelves  and  spends  a  farthing;  the  representative  of  the  jeunesse 
doree  who  does  everything  prettily,  almost  'cutely,  from  tennis  to  astron- 
omy; the  beau  who  sends  countless  billets-doux  and  receives  none;  the 
busybody  who  whispers  mysteriously  in  your  ear  what  might  be  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops;  the  lawyer  who  '  runs  on  from  Magna  Charta  to  old 
King  John,  but  utters  never  a  word  about  the  sheep  ' ;  —  all  of  these  belong 
no  more  to  Roman  life  two  thousand  years  ago  than  to  American  life  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

But  where  shall  we  interrupt  this  line  of  hurrying  faces?  The  coach- 
man who  brought  a  double  price  because  he  was  deaf  comes  to  claim  as 
his  descendant  the  canny  caddy  who  is  blind  enough  for  two.  The  young 
Roman  society  man  reciting  his  own  verses  after  pleading  the  adequate 
excuse  of  a  sore  throat  sees  a  congenial  sister  in  the  young  society  woman 
who  sings  in  spite  of  such  a  cold.  At  some  of  the  faces  we  must  glance 
twice  before  they  are  recognized.  *  Who  were  you?  '  *  I  was  the  victim  of 
many  fires  who  always  received  generous  contributions  from  kindly  friends 
until  I  burned  my  house  once  too  often.'  *  And  who  are  you  now?'  *I 
am  the  insurance  joke,  without  which  Life  would  die.'  *  Who  were  you 
with  the  laughing  half-offended  face  ? '  *  I  was  Baiae,  sweetest  of  seaside 
resorts,  always  maligned  as  the  cause  of  too  many  flirtations.     To  me, 
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Nlartial  said,  *  a  lady  came  a  Penelope  and  from  me  departed  a  Helen.' 
*  And  who  are  you  now? '  *  I  am  Ostend  or  Saratoga  or  any  other  sea-and- 
sun-kissed  strand  where  a  man  and  a  woman  search  each  other's  eyes  for 
the  little  winged  god  and  remember  or  forget.'  With  these  our  line  of 
faces  has  only  begun;  the  others  are  just  as  familiar,  but  we  must  let 
them  flit  by  unnoted. 

Another  phase  of  interest  attaching  to  Martial  is  his  constant  re- 
appearance in  unforeseen  places.  In  Herrick  or  Ben  Jonson  or  countless 
kindred  spirits  we  should  naturally  look  for  many  traces  of  Martial,  and 
should  find  them  in  even  greater  abundance  than  we  had  looked  for;  but 
Martial  is  not  bounded  by  the  expected.  For  instance,  from  the  tongues  of 
all  of  us  there  runs  lightly  off : 

*  I  do  not  love  you,  Dr.  Fell ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 

But  this  I'm  sure  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  you.  Dr.  Fell.' 

We  do  not  remember,  however,  that  the  original  is  Martial's,  '  I  do 
not  love  you,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why ;  I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  love 
you.'  Indeed  the  story  goes  that  the  immortal  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  interviewing  one  Tom 
Brown  about  a  threatened  rustication  and  was  seeking  any  possible  excuse 
for  being  merciful.  Finally  the  Bishop  said  to  the  young  scrapegrace  that 
if  he  could  even  translate  this  epigram  of  Martial's  the  authorities  would 
have  some  grounds  for  not  rusticating  him,  whereupon  the  youth,  imperilled 
but  undismayed,  produced  the  rendering  that  will  flit  forever  on  the  lips 
of  men.  Most  of  us  recall  Leigh  Hunt's  *  Wise  and  Wiser,'  although  we 
are  culpably  neglecting  the  author  of  '  An  Angel  in  the  House '  and  '  Jenny 
Kissed  Me.' 

*  Abel  fain  would  marry  Mabel, 
Well  it's  very  wise  of  Abel. 

But  Mabel  won't  at  all  have  Abel; 
Well  it's  wiser  still  of  Mabel.' 

To  a  few  of  us  there  comes  back  the  superscription :  '  From  the  French  of 
Tabourot';  but  Tabourot  was  only  one  of  scores  who  have  drawn  from 
our  unfailing  spring.  *  Paula,  you  wish  to  marry  Priscus,  I  do  not  wonder; 
you  are  wise.  Priscus  does  not  wish  to  marry  you;  Priscus  too  is  wise.' 
If  Martial  presents  himself  so  persistently  in  printed  pages,  he  is  also 
stumbled  upon  in  less  likely  places.  When  visiting  Ravenna,  that  *  liv- 
ing dream  of  a  city  dead,'  some  years  ago  I  found  excellent  wine  included 
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gratis  with  an  excellent  dinner,  but  I  was  charged  extra  for  water  which 
had  to  be  brought  over  the  hills  from  Faenza.  The  drcumstancc  kept 
haunting  me  until  from  the  inner  cells  of  my  memory  I  drew  forth  Martial's 
experience  in  the  city  where  wine  was  so  plentiful  that  a  cistern  was  more 
valuable  than  a  spreading  vineyard.  *A  villainous  innkeeper  at  Ravenna 
cheated  me  the  other  day;  I  asked  for  wine  mixed  with  water  and  the 
rascal  sold  me  pure  wine.' 

Herewith  I  have  repeated  the  sin  of  most  readers  of  Martial,  for  1 
have  been  lured  to  tarry  so  long  over  his  more  playful  song  that  I  must 
slight  his  more  serious  strains. 

There  is  a  Catullus-echoing,  Horace-recalling  Martial,  who  can  sing 
of  friendship  and  a  calm,  settled,  sweet  content  in  verse  not  unwortfiy  of 
his  Augustan  masters;  a  Martial  who  has  caught  a  vision  of  the  aure^ 
mediocritas  in  life's  falsehoods  of  extremes  and  can  picture  forth  this  golden 
mean  for  his  fellow  men.  Where  shall  we  find  surpassed  his  description  of 
the  legitimate  reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  familiar  to  English  readers  in 
the  adaptation  of  Pope? 

*  At  length  my  friend  (while  time  with  still  career 
Wafts  on  his  gentle  wing  this  eightieth  year). 
Sees  his  past  days  safe  out  of  Fortune's  pow'r. 
Nor  dreads  approaching  Fate's  uncertain  hour; 
Reviews  his  lite,  and  in  the  strict  survey. 
Finds  not  one  moment  he  could  wish  away, 
Pleas'd  with  the  series  of  each  happy  day. 
Such,  such  a  man  extends  his  life's  short  space. 
And  from  the  goal  again  renews  the  race; 
For  he  lives  twice  who  can  at  once  employ 
The  present  well,  and  e'en  the  past  enjoy.' 

Many  poets  have  warned  us  against  tomorrow,  bidding  us  gather  rosebuds 
while  we  may,  and  Martial  is  of  the  band ;  but  one  of  his  odes  suggests  by 
the  faintest  undertone  that  today  is  a  rather  solemn  little  flower  withal. 
This  undertone,  it  seems  to  me,  has  never  been  so  daintily  reproduced  as 
in  the  rendering  by  Goldwin  Smith : 

*  Friend  of  my  heart  —  and  none  of  all  the  band 

Has  to  that  name  older  or  better  right : 
Julius,  thy  sixtieth  winter  is  at  hand. 

Far  spent  is  now  life's  day,  and  near  the  night. 
Delay  not  what  thou  would'st  recall  too  late; 

That  which  is  past,  that  only  call  thy  own : 
Cares  without  end  and  tribulations  wait, 

Joy  tarrieth  not,  but  scarcely  come  is  flown. 
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Then  grasp  it  quickly,  firmly  to  thy  heart,  — 
Though  firmly  grasped,  too  oft  it  slips  away :  — 

To  talk  of  living  is  not  wisdcnn's  part : 
Tomorrow  is  too  late :  live  thou  today  I ' 

more  unlike  the  Martial  of  popular  conception  does  he  appear  in  an 
epitaph  on  a  little  slave  girl,  whose  shade  he  commends  to  the  loving  care 
of  the  shades  of  his  father  and  mother.  Even  the  little  maiden's  name  is 
a  caress: 

*Ye  parents,  Fronto  and  Flocilla  here, 
To  you  I  do  conunend  my  girl,  my  dear. 
Lest  pale  Erotion  tremble  at  the  shades. 
And  me  foul  dog  of  hell's  prodigious  heads. 
Her  age  fulfilling  just  six  winters  was. 
Had  she  but  known  so  many  days  to  pass. 
'Mongst  you,  old  patrons,  may  she  sport  and  play 
And  with  her  lisping  tongue  my  name  oft  say. 
May  the  smooth  turf  her  soft  bones  hide,  and  be, 
O  earth,  as  light  to  her  as  she  to  thee  I '     {Fletcher.) 

Perhaps  these  three  quotations  will  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  anti- 
Martial  in  our  epigranunatist;  at  any  rate  they  may  serve  to  bid  us  remem- 
ber that  in  the  poet's  complex  being  salt  and  spleen,  the  old  sal  and  fel, 
are  ofttimes  united  with  serious  thought  and  kindliness  of  heart.  And  if 
wc  take  leave  of  him  by  Erotion's  grave  we  may  judge  more  generously 
the  nature  and  character  of  a  man  whose  writings  afford  only  too  painful 
grounds  for  a  judgment  that  must  still  be  severe,  even  when  justice  has 
been  tempered  by  mercy. 

It  has  been  said  most  happily  that  the  epigram  is  to  literature  what 
the  engraved  gem  is  to  plastic  art.  From  the  Greek  hand  it  issued  more 
dainty,  more  direct,  more  simple  and  sweetly  winning;  from  Martial  we 
receive  it  sometimes  in  delicate  form,  often  crisp  and  vigorous,  even  at 
times  repulsive,  but  ever  with  its  lines  clear  and  strong,  the  work  of  a 
master  craftsman.  His  more  delicate  epigrams,  however,  were  not  the 
work  that  won  him  fame,  and  they  are  left  too  often  for  the  praise  of  the 
scholar  who  clings  to  beautiful  Greek  ideals,  whereas  his  scintillating  humor 
and  biting  wit  have  been  enjoyed  by  many  tastes  in  all  ages  since  the  Roman 
Empire.  Whether  the  course  of  the  epigram  is  followed  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  or  England  the  influence  of  Martial  is  encountered  at  every 
turn.  For  good  or  for  ill  he  moulded  the  epigram  and  those  who  came 
after  him  wrought  as  he  had  taught  them. 


THE  CHAINS 

By  Sully-Prudhomme 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page 

SOUGHT  to  love  all  things,  and  sold  my  youth 
In  bondage  to  the  many  loves  men  prize: 
I  loved  the  sea  and  its  deep  mystenes, 
Night  and  its  stars,  day,  joy,  the  sun,  the  South  I 


I  bound  my  mind  to  seeking  after  Truth, 
My  soul  to  music's  haunting  harmonies, 
A  smile  I  made  the  master  of  my  eyes, 

And  with  a  kiss  I  have  enslaved  my  mouth. . . 


Fast-fettered  now  to  all  things  as  with  chains 
I  feel  a  thousand  frail  but  torturing  threads 
That  strain  elsewhither,  wheresoc'er  I  move. 

Life's  every  joy  but  multiplies  my  pains; 
And  if  a  breath  touch  anything  I  love 
My  heart  is  wrenched,  my  flesh  is  torn  and  bleeds. 


FROM   <THE     NOMAD   PALACES' 

By  Gustave  Kahn 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page 

I. 

ORGOTTEN  tones  —  lost  — dead  — tone-memories 
Of  some  strange  woman's  footsteps  slipping  by. 
Or  songs  of  love,  or  flocks  of  cranes  that  fly 
Across  improbable  skies  — 

The  future  days  are  yours;    no  man  can  stay 
Your  thrills  and  shiverings,  wind-borne  away 
To  skies  and  moons  and  unknown  blossoming. 
'Scaped  'neath  the  heavy  doors,  your  soul's  a-wing 
Toward  —  some  new  Mandalay. 
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Forgotten  tones  of  gardens  magic-banned, 
Silvery  tones  of  distant  Thule-land, 
Violet  tones  of  voices  comforting 

With  earnest  murmured  benedicites, 
Blue  peri-tones  of  fairy-tales  oft  told, 

Gold  tones  of  old  Mongolian  goldsmithries, 
Old  gold  of  nations  old ! .  .  . 

IL 

Falling  night  in  the  wood  of  Fear, 

The  shivering  hut  in  the  chill  moon-light 

And  the  lighted  chapel  strangely  bright. . . 
Moon-cold  night-fall,  and  Fall  of  the  year. 

With  hanging  head  his  steed  awaits 

The  Paladin,  the  slayer  of  men. 

To  leap  in  the  battle-swirls  again, 
And  the  swing  of  his  sword  a  storm  to  be, 
Loosed  in  the  darks  of  memory. 

And  the  Lady  Bertrade  prayeth  low 
For  his  coming  back,  who  comes  not  now 

Nor  evermore,  alas  I  on  earthy- 
While  the  branches  shake  in  the  wood  of  Fate 

With  lipless  laughter  of  mocking  mirth. 

in. 

Bending  far  over  toward  the  dahlia-blooms 

The  peacocks  spread  their  moons  of  gorgeousness .  . . 
With  bending  suppleness  the  branches  bless 

Her  face,  as  pale  as  dying  dahlia-blooms. 

She  lists  afar  to  fleeting  harmonies. 

Lists  the  dear  night  whose  boughs  sweet  concord  keep, 

And  weariness  hath  rocked  her  half  asleep 
With  cradling  rhythm  of  fragrant  harmonies. 

The  peacodcs  build  an  eye-sown  path  along 

The  way  her  eyes  would  wander,  to  the  world 
Where  sense  grows  one  with  every  sensuous  thing 
To  make  her  body's  strange  apparelling. . . 


8o  THE  CHAINS 

While  soft  within  her  soul  there  lies  up-furled 
Languid  desire  of  incense  and  of  song. 

SONGS  FROM 
<LE  BONNE  CHANSON 

By  Paul  Verlaine 
Translated  by  F.  C.  Evans 

I. 

The  moonlight  now 
On  forest  falls, 
From  every  bough 
A  low  voice  calls, 
The  leaves  repeat  — 
I  love  thee,  sweet. 

The  silent  mere 

Like  glass  doth  hold 

The  image  clear 

Of  willows  old, 

The  winds  there  weep,  — 

The  hour  I  keep. 

Then  dear  and  vast 
Emotions  seem 
Descending  past 
The  stars  that  gleam 
With  changing  light  — 
O,  matchless  night! 

V. 

E'er  thy  gentle  radiance  fails. 
Sweet  and  pallid  morning  star, 

(The  quails 
In  the  green  thyme  calling  are) 

Turn  and  to  the  poet  hark. 
Who  is  filled  with  dreams  of  love, 
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(The  lark 
Through  the  brightening  skies  doth  rove) 

Turn  toward  me  thy  face  that  is 
Fading  in  the  azure  mom; 

(What  bliss 
In  the  fields  of  ripened  corn) 

Make  my  thoughts  shine  hence  and  woo 
Yonder,  far,  so  far  away, 

(The  dew 
Gaily  glitters  on  the  hay) 

In  the  dreams  that  have  embraced 
My  love  who  stirs  and  still  sleeps  on  — 

(Oh,  haste  — 
For  lo,  appears  the  golden  sun.) 


PIERROT    DEAD 

By  Paul  Verlaine 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Clarence  Stratton 

*Tls  not  the  moony  dreamer  of  the  song. 

Who  laughed  at  old  folks  thro'  the  swinging  door; 

His  folly,  like  his  candle,  shines  no  more; 
His  spectre  haunts  us  now,  pale,  thin,  and  long. 
And  see,  when  comes  a  flash  of  startling  light. 

His  snow-white  jacket  floating  in  the  air, 

His  shroud.     His  mouth  so  widely  gaping  there 
He  seems  to  shout  beneath  the  earth-worm's  bite. 

And  as  a  bat  goes  flapping  overhead. 

His  sleeves  blow  fluttering  in  the  empty  night 
With  crazy  signs  that  no  one  answers  to. 

His  eyes  are  holes  where  bums  the  phosphorus  light, 

More  frightful  still  the  yellow  makes  his  hue, 

The  bloodless  brow  and  pinched  nose  of  the  dead. 
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MYSTIC 

By  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford 

AMONG  the  poets  whose  work  has  added  distinction  to  the 
Literary  Movement  in  Ireland  is  A.  E.  (Mr.  George  W. 
Russell) ,  whose  volume  of  verse  *  The  Divine  Vision,'  re- 
cently published,  has  brought  a  new  revelation  of  tender 
beauty  in  a  glowing  color  of  words,  and  has  given  a  quid^- 
ening  insight  into  the  mystic  world.  Frcnn  the  joy  that 
these  poems  have  given,  this  note  of  appreciation  springs. 

As  early  as  1896  Mosher  brought  out  a  small  volume  of  verse  called 
*  Homeward  Songs  by  the  Way.'  This  was  Mr.  Russell's  first  book.  Since 
then  he  has  published  *  The  Earth  Breath '  and  ' The  Nuts  of  Knowledge'; 
the  latter  is  a  selection  from  all  his  verse  lately  published  in  Dublin,  at 
Miss  Elizabeth  Yeats'  Dun  Emer  Press.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  but  many 
of  the  poems  in  it  are  included  in  his  latest  volume  *  The  Divine  Vision.' 

If  this  poet  is  not  as  well  known  among  us  as  his  compatriot,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  it  may  be  because  the  latter  has  recently  visited  America. 
Perhaps  another  reason  for  his  still  being  a  stranger,  lies  in  the  remoteness  of 
his  star.  He  walks  among  the  shadows,  and  brings  messages  in  an  unknown 
tongue  from  the  land  of  beautiful  silence.  He  would  have  us  tarry  in  the 
twilight,  under  the  ancient  stars,  while  he  whispers  gently  to  us  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  of  soul,  and  with  his  quickening  insight  opens  our  blind  eyes 
to  the  mystic  beauty  all  around  us.     Beauty  is  his  '  star  of  infinite  desire.' 

The  spirit  of  mysticism  pervades  'A.  E.'s '  work;  he  has  drunk  deep 
from  Connla's  Well,  and  his  poetry  is  a  call  to  seek  out  the  beauty  of 
Nature.    *  'Tis  the  beauty  of  all  beauty  that  is  calling  for  your  love.' 

The  other  Irish  poets  of  our  time  approach  us  through  the  paths  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  Irish  legends,  history,  and  patriotism  form 
the  subjects  of  the  great  body  of  their  work,  and  although  they  are  not  with- 
out visions  they  express  them  by  symbols  with  which  we  have  already  had 
association.  Their  originality  takes  on  the  hues  of  human  life,  and  is  filled 
with  vital  color,  submitting  to  limitations  of  time  and  space.  Each  man 
feels  more  warmly  the  human  interest  lying  near  his  door,  and  consequently 
has  more  of  the  dramatic  feeling. 

One  of  the  most  individual  and  characteristic  qualities  of  *A.  E.'s' 
verse  is  his  wonderful  interpretation  of  the  subtler  moods  of  nature,  as  is 
evidenced  in  such  poems  as  *  The  Master  Singer,'  *  A  Summer  Night,'  '  The 
Feast  of  Age,'  '  The  Voice  of  the  Waters,'  and  *  Beauty.' 

(82) 
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BEAUTY 

My  spirit  would  have  beauty  to  build  its  magic  art, 
Come  hither,  star  of  evening,  and  dwell  within  my  heart. 
Oh,  twilight,  fall  in  pearl  dew,  each  healing  drop  may  bring 
Some  image  of  the  song  the  Quiet  seems  to  sing. 

My  spirit  would  have  beauty  to  offer  at  the  shrine. 
And  turn  dull  earth  to  gold,  and  water  into  wine. 
And  bum  in  fiery  dreams  each  thought  till  thrice  refined, 
It  may  have  power  to  mirror  the  mighty  Master's  mind. 

My  spirit  would  have  beauty  to  draw  thee  nigh,  my  bird, 
I  seek  the  lips  that  spake  thee,  sung  thee,  a  starry  word, 
I'd  breathe  anew  that  music,  and  lure  thee  from  afar. 
And  still  thy  quivering  pinions  at  peace  in  thy  own  star. 

Aside  from  their  technical  form,  *  A.  E.'s '  poems  might  have  been 
voiced  in  remote  ages  in  the  East,  if  we  except  those  which  are  love 
poems.  In  these  songs  of  personal  feeling  one  realizes  deeply  the  spiritual 
side  of  love.  Above  all  they  are  touched  with  a  tenderness  and  sadness 
unspeakable,  but  it  is  a  noble  sadness  which  is  the  dominant  note  of  his  love 
poetry.  It  renounces  that  it  may  attain  to  a  higher  fulfillment.  This  sad, 
but  far  from  despondent  note  throughout  *  A.  E.'s '  poetry,  is  essentially 
a  modem  phase  that  can  as  well  be  discerned  in  the  painting  as  in  the  poetry 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  among  the  Pre- 
raphaelites;    and  the  twentieth  century  is  under  this  same  influence. 

The  love  of  nature,  the  search  for  ideal  beauty,  *  this  worship,*  as 
Claude  Phillips  says,  *  has  not  been  so  much  the  worship  of  those  divine 
awe-inspiring  appearances  which  throughout  the  ages  have  been  recognized, 
as  the  perception  in  nature  of  mysterious  moods  which  to  the  modem  man 
appear  to  run  parallel  with  his  own,  never  failing  in  response  whether  of 
pity,  yearning  tenderness,  or  joy.  It  is  the  recognition  of  these  mysterious 
responses,  of  the  human  element  imported  into  or  inherent  in  nature,  giving 
new  color,  new  poignancy  to  her  most  familiar  aspect.  If  to  us,  the  chil- 
dren of  today.  Nature  speaks  more  intimately,  more  tenderly  than  to  her 
worshipers  of  the  preceding  ages,  it  is  that  we  embrace  her  more  closely, 
that  we  pour  all  ourselves  into  her,  and  that  we  mingle  our  joys  with  the 
radiance  of  the  sunlight  transfiguring  land  and  sea.' 

If  Nature  has  unveiled  her  secrets  to  the  poets  of  today,  she  has  not 
withheld  her  subtle  beauties  from  the  landscape  painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  '  embrace  her  more  closely '  than  the  preceding  ages.  This 
can  be  witnessed  in  the  work  of  Turner,  Corot,  Millet,  Humbert,  Inness, 
Ferdinand  Keller,  and  Boecklin. 
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In  nearly  every  one  of  his  love  poems  '  A.  E.'  masters  the  desires  of 
material  love,  — '  The  vanished  hours  of  love  that  bum  within  the  ever- 
living  still ' ;  but  turning  to  the  spiritual  he  finds  in  that  '  calm  and  proud 
procession  of  eternal  things '  that  '  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing.' 

'  The  Master  Singer,'  is  one  of  the  finest  of  '  A.  E.'s '  nature  poems; 
^ou  feel  the  ear  is  attuned  to  catch  the  subtle  sounds  of  earth.  '  A  laughter 
m  the  diamond  air,  a  music  in  the  trembling  grass ' ;  and  again,  *  I  am  the 
sunlight  in  the  heart,  the  silver  moon-glow  in  the  mind.'  In  '  A  Summer 
Night '  we  feel  his  response  to  the  invisible  things  of  nature,  showing  his 
intimacy  with  and  sensitiveness  to  her  most  delicate  moods : 

'  Heard  through  the  stillness,  as  in  whispered  words. 
The  wandering  God-guided  wings  of  birds 
Ruffle  the  dark.    The  little  lives  that  lie 
Deep  hid  in  grass  join  in  a  long-drawn  sigh 
More  softly  still;   and  unheard  through  the  blue 
The  falling  of  innumerable  dew. 
Lifts  with  eray  fingers  all  the  leaves  that  lay 
Burned  in  the  heat  of  the  consuming  day.' 

or  the  tender  touch  in  the  passage  where  the  Elemental  Spirits  embrace,  and 

*The  waters  hold  all  heaven  within  their  heart. 
And  glinuner  o'er  with  wave-lips  everywhere 
Lifted  to  meet  the  angel  lips  of  air.' 

THE  SILENCE  OF  LOVE 

I  could  praise  you  once  with  beautiful  words  ere  you  came 
And  entered  my  life  with  love  in  a  wind  of  flame. 
I  could  lure  with  a  song  from  afar  m^  bird  to  its  nest, 
But  with  pinions  drooping  together  silence  is  best. 

In  the  Land  of  Beautiful  Silence  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  life  grows  quietly  on  in  the  cloudy  shade. 
I  will  not  waken  the  passion  that  sleeps  in  the  heart. 
For  the  winds  that  blew  us  together  may  blow  us  apart. 

Fear  not  the  stillness;  for  doubt  and  despair  shall  cease 

With  the  gentle  voices  guiding  us  into  peace. 

Our  dreams  will  change  as  they  pass  through  the  gates  of  gold. 

And,  Quiet,  the  tender  shepherd,  shall  keep  the  fold. 
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In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  love-songs,  '  A  Midnight  Medita- 
tion,' he  cries  out,  *  Oh,  passionate  heart,  what  is  thy  cause  for  grief?  *  and 
again  finds  his  balm  in  the  '  Master's  peace.' 

The  name-poem,  a  delicate  and  elusive  conception,  is  the  poet's  apologia, 
his  invocation  to  *  Pity,  only  seer,'  who  hovers  over  his  pages.  His  pity 
would  seem  to  be  a  wide  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life.  It  is  neither 
bom  of  joy  nor  sorrow,  but  akin  to  both. 

The  titles  chosen  for  his  poems  are  often  very  significant;  in  illus^ 
tration  of  which  we  would  cite  *  The  Nuts  of  Knowledge.'  This  seems 
a  very  curious  title  to  the  uninitiated  in  Celtic  mythology.  The  Sacred 
Hazel  is  the  Celtic  tree  of  life.  It  grew  over  Connla  s  Well,  a  Celtic  equiva- 
lent of  the  first  Fountain  of  Mysticism,  and  the  fruits  which  fell  from 
it  were  the  '  nuts  of  knowledge,'  which  give  wisdom  and  inspiration.  Some 
of  his  phrases  are  poems  in  embryo.  When  we  lay  aside  his  books  and 
turn  to  nature,  these  images  arise  in  one's  mind  and  are  the  very  voicing 
of  nature,  as  '  The  breath  of  the  darkness  enfolded  to  teach  us  unspeakable 
things.'  The  joy  voiced  by  this  mystic  is  the  joy  felt  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together.  The  personal  note  is  one  which  speaks  in  perfect 
harmony 

*  with  the  mystical  brotherhood 
Of  sun  and  moon  and  hollow  and  wood. 
And  river  and  stream.' 

In  this  respect  'A.  E.'  has  close  affinity  to  our  master  Emerson;  both 
drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source,  the  Upanishads. 
They  both  found  their  way  homeward  to  the  strange  world  the  seers  tell 
of,  *  the  world  at  the  back  of  the  heavens.'  While  Emerson  is  a  poet  of 
deeper  thought  and  broader-harmony,  'A.  E.'  has  the  great  gift  of  aelicate 
melody.  His  unusual  metres,  often  repeated,  have  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
thought  expressed.  An  interesting  peculiarity  of  his  thought  is  his  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  power  of  '  Quiet '  which  gives  us  the  uplifting  calm 
that  the  twilight  hour  brings,  but  he  has  greater  gifts  for  us  in  reserve; 
his  optimism  is  not  the  outcome  of  mental  passiveness,  but  the  result  of  his 

Philosophy  of  Eternal  Beauty  as  the  root  of  all  things  permanent,  and  it 
as  the  same  sustaining  power  of  Browning's  '  Abt  Vogler.' 

HOPE  IN  FAILURE 

Though  now  thou  hast  failed  and  art  fallen,  despair  not  because  of  defeat. 
Though  lost  for  a  while  be  thy  heaven  and  weary  of  earth  be  thy  feet. 
For  all  will  be  beauty  about  thee  hereafter  through  sorrowful  years, 
And  lovely  the  dews  for  thy  chilling  and  ruby  thy  heart-drip  of  tears. 
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The  eyes  that  had  gazed  from  afar  on  a  beauty  that  blinded  the  eyes 
Shall  call  forth  its  image  forever,  its  shadow  in  alien  skies. 
The  heart  that  had  striven  to  beat  in  the  heart  of  the  Mighty  too  soon 
Shall  still  of  that  beating  remember  some  errant  and  faltering  tune. 

For  thou  hast  but  fallen  to  gather  the  last  of  the  secrets  of  power; 
The  beauty  that  breathes  in  thy  spirit  shall  shape  of  thy  sorrow  a  flower, 
The  pale  bud  of  pity  shall  open  the  bloom  of  its  tenderest  rays, 
The  heart  of  whose  shining  is  bright  with  the  light  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

If  we  have  claimed  *  A.  E.'  as  a  mystic,  it  is  as  a  modem  mystic,  and 
although  this  new  school  of  mysticism  has  many  points  in  common  with  the 
great  mystics  of  the  past,  yet,  as  Mr.  Dalby  says  in  his  very  worthy  article 
on  the  New  Mysticism:  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  new 
mysticism  is  immeasurably  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ  than  any  former 
manifestation  of  the  same  spirit,  and  that  is  in  the  intensity  of  the  human 
sympathy ....  there  is  in  the  art  of  Watts  and  Wagner,  in  the  Celticism 
of  Yeats  with  its  yearning  tenderness  towards  the  Irish,  in  the  broad  human- 
ity of  Tolstoi,  —  wherever,  in  fact,  the  new  influences  have  penetrated, 
the  old  hardness  has  gone  and  there  has  entered  into  the  modem  world  a 
new  spirit  destined  to  carry  us  forward  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian progress The  old  mystic,  whether  a  disciple  of  Plotinus, 

Tauler,  or  Boehme,  usually  drew  himself  apart  from  the  main  stream  of 
life;  the  New  Mystic  flashes  upon  that  stream,  so  dark  and  turbid,  the  light 
of  sympathy  which  has  at  length  discovered  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
God-intoxicated  man  alone  which  is  akin  to  God,  but  that  all  human  life 

has  its  sacredness,  its  beauty,  its  divineness And  if  there  be  no  great 

commanding  intelligence  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  no  great  authentic 
prophet,  but  merely  a  voice  or  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  well- 
defined,  clear  message  to  deliver,  let  us  remember  that  these  men  are  leaders, 
—  such  leaders  as  we  have  now,  and  that  what  is  said  by  them  today  may  be 
said  by  multitudes  tomorrow.' 

There  is  good  reason  for  Maeterlinck's  feeling  that  a  spiritual  epoch 
is  perhaps  upon  us.  And  certain  it  is  that  the  heart  of  this  great  mystic, 
*  A.  E.,'  is  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  that  the  voice  of  Ireland's 
most  spiritual  singer  is  one  of  the  greatest  voices  of  the  Irish  Movement  — 
the  new  Renaissance,  not  of  leammg  but  of  feeling. 


ATTAR    AND    SANAI 

After  Shams  u' Tabriz 

By  Ameen  Rihani 

ROM  the  Mist  of  Arcana  we  have  risen, 
Through  the  Universe  of  Secrets  we  have  come. 
And  as  Lovers  we  enter  the  Tavern: 
As  Lx>vers  as  pale  as  the  false  dawn 
And  of  stature  as  lean  as  the  new  moon. 
Like  unto  a  jar  is  the  body, 
And  our  soul. 
In  the  jar. 
Takes  the  place  of  the  water  pellucid. 

For  your  sake  we  have  come 

In  the  shape  of  a  jar  from  the  Sea; 
For  your  sake  we  have  come  as  Disgrace, 
But  glory  incarnate  are  we. 
O I  think  us  not  simple,  for  we 
Are  like  to  the  fire  and  the  sea. 

Indeed  we  are  like  to  the  sun. 
And  are  infinite  sources  of  splendors; 

We  are  one 
With  the  world's  riddles  and  wonders. 
We  arc  the  Palace,  and  the  Garden,  and  the  Gate, 
And  all  beauty  and  grace  out  of  us  emanate. 

We  will  interpret  the  Truth, 
We  will  illumine  and  guide. 
We  will  the  Secret  unveil; 

For  naked  wc  come, — 

Naked, 
We  speak  and  we  pass : 
Our  garments  were  burned  in  the  fire  of  the  mind, 
In  the  world  where  the  Deaf  still  dispute  with  the  Blind. 

We  are  the  Truth, 
And  into  the  ^ies 
From  the  Mist  of  Arcana  wc  rise ; 
Through  the  Universe  of  Secrets  we  are  hurled 

Into  the  world. 

(87) 
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Attar  was  the  essence  divine,  — 

He  was  the  soul ; 
And  Sanai  was  its  two  eyes, 
Now  we  are  the  whole. 
We  come  both  as  Sanai  and  Attar,  — 
Beauty  and  glory  incarnate  we  are. 

And  the  men  on  the  Path  of  the  Life 
Of  beauty  and  goodness 
Are  one  soul  and  one  heart ; 
For  they  all  have  declared,  — 
That  we  came  at  one  time  in  the  shape  of  a  flame  from  the  fire. 
And  through  pageantry  rare  in  the  shape  of  a  sword  did  retire. 

Every  one  is  as  full  of  the  God, 
As  he  is  void  of  himself; 
And  we  ccmie  in  the  shape  of  a  jar  from  the  Sea,  — 

We  are  filled. 
And  though  sealed,  we  are  free. 
For  your  sake  we  have  come  as  Disgrace, 

But  incarnate  glory  are  we. 
Oh  I   think  us  not  simple,  for  we,  — 
We  are  like  to  the  fire  and  the  sea. 

Yet  higher  than  this  is  our  rank; 
But  fearing  the  envious  we  come 
Veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd: 
As  vigilant  warders  we  come. 
And  under  the  load  of  our  trust, 
We  are  bowed. 

Perchance  in  our  sleep  we  become  unaware 
Of  the  circumstance  strange  of  our  birth,  — 

Perchance  a  hair 
The  heaven  divides,  and  the  earth. 
Albeit,  we  have  come  as  the  heroes  of  Him, 

The  Mighty,  the  Dear; 
We  have  come  as  the  mind  and  the  soul 

Of  the  turning  sphere. 
What  place  have  the  foot  and  the  head 
In  the  regions  where  we  belong, 
But  seldom  appear? 
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But  when  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  the  Soul, 
As  a  curtain,  impenetrable,  dark. 
Stood  against  the  skies. 
Then  were  kindled  the  spheres  of  the  Heart, 
And  flitting  above  them  we  came 

To  offer  ourselves  to  all  who  would  rise. 
For  your  sake  we  have  come  as  Disgrace  from  the  Sea, 
But  glory  incarnate  are  we. 

A  thomless  and  blooming  rose-bush  we  have  become 
In  the  garden  of  Union  divine; 

And  the  habitants  rude  of  the  world 

May  camel-like  thistles  devour. 
But  we  have  the  nature  of  the  parrot. 
And  hither  we  came  sugar-chewing. 
Hither  we  came  for  your  sake,  — 

Like  the  cypress  arc  we  in  the  grove. 

Or  the  poplar,  silvery,  tall. 
On  the  brink  of  the  river  of  love. 

To  the  fishes  of  love  we  are  like 

The  Euphrates,  — 
We  borrow  and  lend ; 
And  on  lovers  like  light  drops  of  water 
We  gently  descend. 

Our  bodies  the  foam  had  become 

On  the  waves  of  the  turbulent  sea, 

And  hither  the  waves  have  compelled  us. 
And  although  we  come  here  as  Disgrace, 

Yet  glory  incarnate  are  we. 

Make  use  of  our  dust. 
For  like  water  it  verily  benefits  much ; 

O  take  it,  make  use  of  it  now, 
And  say  not  that  we  did  come  last  year. 

Sanai  and  Attar  are  one, — 

They  are  the  fire-fly  and  the  sun. 

They  are  the  sea  and  the  tear. 

Make  use  of  our  dust,  for  we  come 

For  your  sake 
In  the  shape  of  a  jar  from  the  Sea ; 

ror  your  sake 
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We  have  come  as  Disgrace, 

But  glory  incarnate  are  we. 
We  are  the  Palace,  and  the  Garden,  and  the  Gate, 
And  all  beauty  and  grace  out  of  us  emanate. 
The  given,  the  taker,  the  giver, 
The  love,  the  beloved,  the  lover,  — 

All  three. 
Are  we. 

HENRY  JAMES,    ARTIST 

By  Anna  Blanche  McGill 

ONE  of  the  perverse  tricks  fate  seems  fond  of  playing  with 
genius  is  to  endow  it  with  more  than  one  tool  to  carve  out  its 
divine  destiny.  It  would  seem  a  wiser  distribution  were  there 
an  allotment  more  general,  —  never  two  talents  to  one  man, 
and  consequently  not  so  many  dull  lack-gift  mortals  left 
unblessed.  The  only  satisfaction  dull  mortals  have,  if  in- 
deed they  are  likewise  mean-spirited  and  can  take  comfort 
from  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  supererogatory  endowments  are  often  a  source 
of  much  confusion  to  their  possessors,  —  a  band  of  sirens  at  each  car  is 
not  unalloyed  delight. .  .which  to  follow? which  allures  to  bright- 
est prospects  ? . . . .  Nor  does  trouble  end  with  choice,  as  a  man  is  frequently 
unhappy  the  rest  of  his  days  wishing  he  had  set  forth  on  the  other  way  to 
glory. 

Occasionally,  —  and  then  indeed  may  dull  mortals  be  envious^  —  a 
man  may  have  the  luxury  of  yielding  to  both  enchantments.  Mr.  James 
may  be  said  to  do  so.  In  his  early  years,  it  has  been  reported,  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  art.  There  has  apparently  never  been  the  slightest  rumor  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  he  had  continued  to  wield  the  brush.  If  he  suffers 
regret,  he  has  evidently  endured  in  patience,  or  at  least  he  has  not  made  the 
public  his  confidant.  Should  he  ever  grow  remorseful  on  the  subject  the 
public  need  have  little  sympathy  with  him,  as  he  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
individuals  who  can  simultaneously  practice  two  arts,  —  if  through  only 
one  medium.  If  he  has  not  had  some  portrait  of  a  lady  *  hung,'  some  of 
his  books,  or  parts  thereof,  ought  to  have  the  *  honor  of  the  line  '  as  studies 
in  portraiture  or  landscape-painting.  The  character  of  his  work  is  such 
as  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  ambiguity  when  he  is  discovered  making 
these  two  statements :  *  There  is  no  greater  work  of  art  than  a  great  por- 
trait; '  *  I  protest,  the  novel  seems  to  me  the  most  magnificent  form  of  art; 
the  other  arts  in  comparison  appear  confined  and  hampered,  the  various 
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conditions  under  which  they  are  exercised  are  so  rigid  and  definite.' 

As  every  other  important  *  case,'  to  filch  a  term  from  him,  Mr.  James 
offers  the  temptation  to  make  a  formula  for  him,  to  find  the  root  of  the 
matter  here,  there,  where-not.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  pious  Jacobites 
would  find  most  definitive  some  such  fine-sounding  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription as  this  which  declares  him  the  *  psychic  analyst,  the  curious  revealer 
of  social  and  spiritual  humanity  upon  the  imaginative  plane.'  Of  his 
style  at  its  best  and  other  matters  most  Jamesian,  other  things  might  be  said 
in  an  equally  fine  way,  —  the  subject  seems  to  sharpen  the  pencils  of  some 
of  his  commentators.  Far  be  it  from  one  to  abate  a  jot  from  these  excel- 
lences ;  when  his  style  is  at  its  best,  modern  prose  offers  no  more  engaging 
fitting  of  symbols  to  ideas,  nor  is  there  any  more  exhilarating  junket  than 
to  set  out  some  fine  fresh  morning  (no  dozy  hours  for  Mr.  James),  and 
track  his  motives  to  their  inmost  lairs.  But  when  all  is  said,  does  not  the 
flower  of  his  art,  its  charm,  its  prime  distinction  lie  in  his  power  to  write,  as 
he  said  of  Daudet,  with  a  brush,  to  transfer  to  the  canvas  of  his  page  some 
such  enchanting  landscape  as  that  in  the  Lambinet  chapter  of  *  llie  Am- 
bassadors,' or  to  conjure  such  figures  as  Daisy  Miller,  Pansy  Osmond,  and 
Isabel  Archer,  who  some  one  has  foretold  will  stand  for  certain  types  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  the  women  of  Lely  and  Reynolds  for  the  courts 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  George  the  Third? 

In  his  essay  on  De  Maupassant,  he  remarks  that  *  the  friends  of  the 
literary  creator  of  living  figures  may  well  pray  for  him  when  he  sallies 
forth  into  the  dim  wilderness  of  theory,  his  doctrine  is  apt  to  be  so  much 
less  inspired  than  his  work.  .  .  .None  the  less  it  often  happens,'  he  adds, 
*  that  a  valid  artist  utters  his  mystery,  flashes  upon  us  the  light  by  which 
he  works.'  Behold  Mr.  James  holding  up  the  torch  to  his  own  mystery 
with  illuminating  results  when  he  says :  '  The  analogy  between  the  art  of 
the  painter  and  the  art  of  the  novelist  is  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  complete. 
Their  inspiration  is  the  same,  their  success  is  the  same.  They  may  learn  from 
each  other,  they  may  explain  and  sustain  each  other.'  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
James,  to  the  analogies  indicated  may  be  added  an  identity  of  vision.  His 
landscapes  are  seen  and  selected  with  the  eye  of  a  painter ;  the  majority  of 
his  characters,  not  to  depreciate  their  '  psychological  charms,'  seem  to  have 
solicited  his  brush  as  models  arrest  the  artist's  eye,  to  have  given  by  their 
aspects  to  fillip  to  his  imagination  in  regard  to  what  they  mignt  do.  More 
of  a  modem  than  Alphonse  Daudet,  he,  too,  has  observed  that  *  modem  life 
with  its  manners,  nerves,  wealth,  and  improvements  has  engendered  a  new 
sense...  a  more  analytic  consideration  of  appearances ...  known  by  its 
tendency  to  resolve  its  discoveries  into  pictorial  form.'  What  is  *  The  Am- 
bassadors '  but  an  epic  of  aspects,  of  how  the  siren  city,  or  the  siren,  de 
Vionnet,  if  you  will,  gained  the  soul  of  Chad  Newsome  and  of  Lambert 
Strether,  too,  for  that  matter,  though  he  did  heroically  leave  Maria  Gostrey 
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and  her  particular  Delft-decorated  comer  of  Paris  and  return  to  Mn. 
Ncwsome's  WooUett,  which  assuredly  must  have  been  an  aggregation  of 
solid  substantialities,  not  of  glittering  beguiling  surfaces?  What  Mr.  James 
fails  to  say  in  his  appreciation  of  Daudet  he  does  say  in  his  review  of 
D'Annunzio,  contributed  to  the  London  Quarterly,  concerning  the  psy- 
chology and  romance  of  aspects,  of  the  connections  and  relations  between 
the  feelings  and  external  conditions  which  it  is  the  business  and  apparendy 
the  beguilement  of  the  modern  story-teller  to  paint. 

On  the  other  hand,  life  is  so  much  a  matter  of  character  with  hira, 
one  could  fancy  if  there  were  put  to  him  the  question  about  what  he  calls 
the  dull  muddled  opposition  between  the  novel  of  character  and  the  novel 
of  plot,  he  would  answer,  as  he  said  Trollope  would,  had  TroUopc  been 
capable  of  epigrams,  —  that  he  preferred  the  former  class  *  inasmuch  as 
character  is  in  itself  plot,  while  plot  is  by  no  means  character.  .  .we  care 
to  know  what  happens  to  people  only  in  proportion  as  we  know  who  they 
are.'  The  best  clue  we  get  as  to  what  people  are  is  of  course  through 
what  they  seem  to  be,  and  the  representation  of  what  people  seem  to  be  is 
of  course  a  matter  of  portraiture.  Mr.  James'  high  value  of  the  outward 
sign  and  his  close  rendition  of  it,  together  with  his  always-granted  X-ray 
analysis  of  motive,  tend  to  make  for  a  more  complete  and  definite  repro- 
duction of  his  vision  than  it  is  often  the  novelist's  luck  to  be  able  to  give,  — 
he  stands  almost  alone  in  his  subtle  use  of  picture  and  legend,  in  his  com- 
mand over  the  two  techniques,  consecutive  literary  narration  and  immediate 
pictorial  presentation. 

A  picture  by  Abbey  he  commends  because  it  is  presented  by  no  round- 
about prose,  but  with  the  instantaneous  projection  of  the  pencil,  — might  not 
the  same  formula  be  applied  to  his  sketch  of  Miss  Barrace  at  Chad  New- 
some's  party :  *  She  became  from  top  to  toe  a  mere  long-handled  apprecia- 
tive tortoise-shell'?  Or  of  Miss  Susan  Frush  at  the  door  of  the  old  red 
house  at  Marr,  *  an  unexpecting,  unsuspecting  old  lady  in  a  very  old  water- 
proof who  held  a  long-handled  eye-glass  much  as  a  child  does  a  rattle  '  ?. . . 
Or  Miss  Amy  who  'brown,  brisk,  and  expressive,  in  her  well-fastened  hat, 
her  gauntlets,  her  stout  boots,  her  camp  stool,  her  sketch-book,  her  Tauchnitz 
novel,  would  have  served  with  peculiar  propriety  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  English  old  maid '  r 

You  are  not  to  be  let  oflf  with  merely  knowing  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
various  people  in  his  gallery,  you  must  see  them;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  told 
how  Mrs.  Rummle  would  fain  have  kept  her  pining  daughters  from  going 
to  Europe,  you  will  better  understand  it  if  you  behold  her  in  her  *  sunny 
parlor  behind  the  elms,  a  certain  austerity  of  cap  and  chair,  though  with  i 
gay  new  front  that  looked  like  rusty  brown  plush .  .  .  she  looked  like  a  cen- 
tenarian sovereign  of  uncertain  sex  brought  out  to  be  shown  to  the  people 
as  a  disproof  of  the  rumor  of  extinction.' 
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He  perpetually  tosses  off  with  fine  esprit  these  concise  results  of  direct 
observation,  but  the  finish  he  puts  on  his  more  elaborate  portraits  is  what 
should  finally  win  tnedailles  d'honneur  for  his  pen's  rivalry  of  palette  and 
brush.  Marie  de  Vionnet  is,  of  course,  constantly  being  presented  through- 
out the  long,  too  long,  story,  but  she  seems  to  sit  especially  for  two  por- 
traits that  particularly  reveal  her.  The  first  is  with  Chad's  house  as  a  back- 
ground. She  stands  forth  '  in  a  gown  of  silk  and  crepe  of  silvery  gray,  so 
artfully  composed  as  to  give  the  impression  of  warm  splendor;  around 
her  neck  a  collar  of  old  emeralds,  the  green  note  of  which  was  more  dimly 
repeated  at  other  points  of  her  apparel  —  in  embroidery,  in  enamel,  in 
satin,  in  substances  and  textures  vaguely  rich.  Her  head  extremely  fair 
and  exquisitely  festal  was  like  a  happy  fancy,  a  notion  of  the  antique  in  an 
old  precious  coin  of  the  renascence.'  The  other  is  when  Strether  discovers 
her  in  Notre  Dame  —  which  itself  is  rendered  with  all  the  beauty,  poetry, 
dignity,  such  an  interior  deserves :  '  she  had  laid  aside  her  holiday  garments 
and  had  gone  out  for  a  morning  walk.  She  had  arranged  herself  for  her 
special  object .  .  .  the  way  her  thicker  veil  was  drawn,  a  mere  touch  but 
everything;  the  composed  gravity  of  her  dress  in  which  here  and  there  a 
dull  wine  color  seemed  to  gleam  faintly  through  black;  the  charming  dis- 
cretion of  her  small  compact  head,  the  quiet  note  of  her  folded,  gray-gloved 
hands 

With  firmness  of  line  and  good  tones  looks  also  from  the  canvas  the 
*  not  frankly  young,  nor  markedly  fine,  but  expressive'  Maria  Gostrey; 
the  light  from  rose-colored  shades  throwing  a  glow  over  her  evening  gown, 
and  waking  the  glow  in  the  antique  jewel  pendant  at  her  neck  from  a  broad 
red  band,  concerning  which  Mr.  James  says:  *It  would  have  been  absurd 
of  him  [Strether]  to  trace  into  ramifications  the  effect  of  the  ribbon  from 
which  Miss  Gostrey's  trinket  depended.  He  had  been  so  given  over  to 
uncontrolled  perceptions  of  how  the  band  added  to  the  value  of  every  other 
Item  —  to  that  of  her  smile,  to  the  way  she  carried  her  head,  to  that  of 
her  complexion,  her  lips,  teeth,  eyes,  and  hair.  .  .What  certainly  had  a  man 

conscious  of  a  man's  work  in  the  world  to  do  with  velvet  bands? ' 

What,  indeed,  except  that  Strether,  like  Mr.  James,  must  have  had  some 
elements  of  the  portrait-painter  in  him,  the  sense  for,  and  appreciation  of, 
effective  details. 

Mr.  James  has  been  accused  of  having  only  a  limited  range  in  char- 
acterization, but  a  glance  at  his  gallery  proves  the  contrary.  Nearly  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men  are  represented:  Nick  Dormer,  Lord  Melli- 
font,  the  bill-paying  parent  in  the  Pension  Beaurepas,  Gabriel  Nash, 
Strether,  fine  old  Waymarsh,  and  '  Jim  Pocock.'  With  what  distinction, 
too,  he  draws  women  of  a  type  different  from  the  ones  above-mentioned; 
for  instance,  Angela  Vivian,  Isabel  Archer,  Lady  Aurora,  Princess  Cas- 
amassima,  Madame  Grandoni,  and  Madame  de  Mauves.     These  would 
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stand  out  as  his  most  successful  portraits  were  there  not  a  subtler  charm  in 
those  characters,  recondite  and  pathetic,  which  a  tender  reflection  seems 
to  have  evoked  from  the  canvas.  They  are  not  the  people  of  fiction  that 
make  the  most  universal  appeal,  but  they  have  their  place  in  life's  scheme 
of  drama  and  sentiment,  and  no  one  could  have  painted  them  as  Mr.  James 
has  done,  —  with  justice  to  their  exquisite  poetic  qualities,  with  sympathy, 
felicitously  this  side  of  mawkish  sentimentality,  for  their  sometimes  poor 
sad  fates,  their  gray  little  romances.  Such  characters  revealing  the  touch 
of  artist  and  master  are  Ralph  Touchett,  Searle,  the  passionate  pilgrim, 
poor  little  Hyacinth  Robinson,  Miss  Pynsent,  and  Roger  Lawrence,  fine  old 
Roger  in  *  Watch  and  Ward.' 

His  portraits  of  young  girls  have  probably  been  most  talked  of,  — 
they  ought  to  be  talked  of ;  because  of  their  aroma  of  charming  delectable 
youth.  Pansy  Osmond,  Biddy  Dormer,  Jeanne  de  Vionnet  belong  in  a  gallery 
with  Rosalind  and  Jessica;  while  Daisy  Miller  and  Milly  Theale,  so  lovely 
and  so  unhappy,  should  weave  cypress-garlands  and  sing,  '  O  Willow  '  with 
Juliet  and  Ophelia. 

If  there  is  a  temptation  for  naming  Mr.  James  a  portrait-painter,  there 
is  almost  an  equal  one  for  classing  him  with  the  landscapists.  If,  owing  to 
the  rush  of  books  into  the  world,  one  had  to  be  stinted  in  space  for  James 
on  the  library  shelf,  the  pages  that  ought  to  be  retained  as  most  crystal-pure 
in  literary  quality  arc  those  wherein  he  memorializes  some  lovely  scene  — 
to  use  it  as  a  background  for  his  characters  or  for  some  such  reason  as  he 
gives  for  writing  of  much-described  Venice  —  not  to  enlighten,  not  to  write 
anything  new,  but  *  because  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  write  the  word . . . 
and  I  hold  any  writer  sufficiently  justified  who  is  himself  in  love  with  his 
topic'  In  this  phase  of  his  work  Mr.  James'  prose  attains  its  greatest  ex- 
cellence, its  greatest  flexibility,  glow,  poetry,  and  distinction;  here  are 
most  clearly  revealed  his  delicacy  and  range  of  perception,  and  that  other 
final  magic  power  that  enables  an  author  to  absorb  the  beautiful  subjects 
of  such  keen,  impassioned  observation,  and  to  give  them  forth  again  in 
a  music  of  his  own  in  such  felicitous  correspondence  with  the  harmonies  of 
nature  as  alone  can  justify  description  in  literature  and  make  its  charm. 

The  Lambinet  chapter  of  *  The  Ambassadors '  is  the  result  of  such 
a  happy  perception  and  the  power  to  express  it —  (what  a  pity,  though, 
the  pink  parasol  had  to  loom  up  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  1)  One  paragraph 
in  the  Sacred  Fount  is  a  perfect  evocation :  *  There  was  a  general  shade  in 
all  the  lower  reaches,  a  fine,  clear  dusk  over  garden  and  grove,  a  thin  suflfu- 
sion  of  twilight  out  of  which  the  greater  things,  the  high  tree-tops  and 
pinnacles,  the  long  crests  of  motionless  wood  and  chimnied  roof  rose  into 
golden  air.'  What  follows  does  not  exactly  render  aspects  of  things,  but 
it  is  so  beguiling  the  pen  irresistibly  runs  on  to  the  end  of  the  cadence :  *  the 
last  calls  of  birds  sounded  extraordinarily  loud,  they  were  like  the  timid, 
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serious  splashes  in  wide  still  water  of  divers  not  expecting  to  rise  again  ' . . .  . 
f\nd  once  and  for  all  Mr.  James  takes  his  place  with  the  painters,  the 
^eatest  painters  of  English  landscape  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  sweep  of  his 
srush  in  this  picture  which  captures  the  rolling  lovely  country,  the  soft  tones 
in  field  and  on  hillside,  all  the  consununate  charm  one  knows  or  can  imagine 
of  England —  at  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

'  The  whole  land  in  the  full  warm  rains  of  the  last  of  April  had  burst 
into  sudden  perfect  spring.  The  daric  walls  of  the  hedge-rows  had  turned 
into  blooming  screens,  the  sodden  verdure  of  lawn  and  meadow  was  streaked 
into  ranker  freshness.  Closely  beneath  us  lay  the  daric,  rich  flats  of  hedgy 
Worcestershire  and  the  copse  checkered  slopes  of  rolling  Hertfordshire 
white  with  apple-blossoms.  At  widely  opposite  points  of  the  large  expanse, 
two  great  cathedral  towers  rose  sharply,  taking  the  light,  from  the  light, 
from  the  settled  shadow  of  their  circling  towns  —  the  light,  the  ineffable 
English  light!  '*  Out  of  England,"  cried  Searle,  "  it's  but  a  garish  world  " 
....  the  whole  vast  sweep  of  our  surrounding  prospect  lay  answering  in  a 
myriad  fleeting  shades,  the  cloudy  process  of  the  tremendous  sky.  .  .over 
against  us  from  our  station  on  the  hills  we  saw  them  [the  clouds]  piled 
and  dissolved,  compacted  and  shifted,  blotting  the  azure  with  sullen  rain- 
spots,  stretching  breeze-fretted  into  dappled  fields  of  gray,  bursting  into  a 
storm  of  light,  or  melting  into  a  drizzle  of  silver.' 

Mr.  James  has  done  so  much  for  the  beauty  of  England,  it  could  be 
fancied  that  he  would  echo  Searle's  cry.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  various 
enthusiasms  lead  one  astray  —  his  enthusiasms  about  France,  Switzerland, 
Spain  —  he  could  not  forgive  some  one  who  declined  a  government  post  in 
the  land  of  Cervantes  —  and  above  all  about  Italy.  Perhaps  he  discloses  his 
predilection  in  his  story,  *  Europe,'  when  Jane  Rummle  asks  where  one  should 
go;  the  answer  is:  'To  .the  Italian  lakes  —  Como,  Bellagio,  Lugano  — 
(I  liked  to  say  the  names  of  them).'  His  ardors  for  the  'mistress  at 
whose  feet  a  myriad  singers  meet'  make  one  sometimes  marvel  that  he 
has  been  content  with  English  atmosphere  instead  of  the  wonderful  lovely 
*  golden  air '  he  is  so  fond  of  talking  about,  and  into  which  he  has  conjured 
with  such  rare  biographical  charm  the  figures  of  William  Wetmore  Story, 
Lowell,  the  Brownings,  and  others  of  that  magic  circle  of  art,  wisdom,  wit, 
and  good  fellowship  that  used  to  hob-nob  in  the  old  Barberini  palace,  and 
to  picnic  in  the  Campagna  or  what  other  Italian  fields  turned  by  their  use 
and  eager  enjoyment  into  a  pleasure-ground  almost  paradisal. 

All  too  seldom  Mr.  James  has  captured  the  beauty  of  the  American 
picturesque  —  the  landscape  loses  by  not  having  his  interpretation.  But 
the  high  finish  of  what  he  has  done  gives  his  work  in  this  field,  especially 
his  renditions  of  some  portions  of  the  New  England  comer  of  his  native 
land,  the  quality  of  those  rare,  small,  precious  canvases  that  are  the  delight 
of  the  collector.    Such  are  the  Partial  Portraits  of  Niagara,  Newport,  and 
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Saratoga.  Such  are  those  charming  paragraphs  of  '  Roderick  Hudson '  that 
would  be  catalogued  as  '  Night  in  Northampton ' ;  they  speak  for  one  of 
those  perfect  happy  moments  of  the  creator  when  expression  is  adequate 
for  inspiration,  and  when  both  are  magically  blended  into  an  almost  flaw- 
less art-form.  Though  indeed  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  the  medium 
of  expression  is  words  —  so  strongly  does  the  vision  itself  take  hold  of  the 
imagination,  one  scarcely  reads  —  one  sees :  *  The  great  Northampton 
elms  interarched  far  above  in  the  darkness;  but  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
through  scattered  apertures  was  hanging  the  dusky  vault  with  silver  lamps. 
...  As  Rowland  looked  up  and  down  the  long  vista  and  saw  the  clear  white 
houses  glancing  here  and  there  in  the  broken  moonshine,  he  could  ahnost 
believe  that  the  happiest  lot  for  any  man  was  to  make  the  most  of  life  in 
some  such  tranquil  spot  as  that.  He  looked  out  into  the  lucid  air  of  the 
American  night  which  seemed  so  doubly  vast,  somehow,  and  strange  and 
nocturnal,  and  he  felt  like  declaring  that  here  was  beauty  too,  beauty  suffi- 
cient for  an  artist  not  to  starve  upon  it.'  And  yet  Mr.  James  has  elected  to 
live  in  England 

MONHEGAN 

By  Charlgxie  Porter 

A  LONELY  land,  fantastic,  sphinxish. 
Full  of  freshness,  full  of  fire. 
All  day  long  the  hot  sun  wooes  it, 
Kissing  pallid  flaunting  grasses, 
Thrilling  ruddy  tiny  prickles 
Armoring  sun-dew  in  its  marshes,  — 
In  its  still  deep-bosomed  marshes. 
All  night  long  the  witch-moon  soothes  it, 
With  white-handed  gentle  gestures. 
Lulling  it  to  half  awake  it 
So  it  keep  its  passionate  calm. 
All  the  days  long,  all  the  nights  long. 
Lovingly  the  laughing  ocean 
Round  it  flings  his  happy  arms  — 
Arms  that  loosen  in  contentment  — 
Arms  that  clasp  with  fresh  allurement  — 
Arms  delirious  with  pleasure, 
Keeping  yet  a  comrade's  touch; 
While  the  wild  glad  land  refrains  not 
From  response  as  free  and  flowing. 
Daring  love,  and  love  withholding. 
Ever  his,  while  still  her  own  I 
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By  a.  Palacio  Valdes 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  S,  Griswold  Morley 

HE  was  z,  refined  and  distinguished  gentleman,  with  a  frank, 
attractive  face.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  refuse  to 
share  my  room  with  him  for  a  few  days.  The  proprietor 
of  my  hotel  introduced  him  to  me  as  an  old  guest  to  whom 
he  was  under  obligations ;  if  I  did  not  accept  him  as  room- 
mate he  would  be  unable  to  give  him  accommodation,  since, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  house  was  full. 

*  Well,  if  he  is  to  be  in  Madrid  only  a  few  days,  and  if  he  goes  to  bed 
and  gets  up  at  a  Christian  hour,  I  don't  mind  your  arranging  a  bed  for  him 
in  my  sitting-room.     But  mind,  don't  let  this  set  a  precedent  I ' 

'  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  that  I  won't  trouble  you  again  with  such  a  re- 
quest. I  am  onlv  doing  it  so  that  Don  Ramon  won't  have  to  go  to  another 
house.     He's  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  won't  cause  you  any  inconvenience.' 

So  it  proved.  During  the  two  weeks  that  Don  Ramon  remained  in 
Madrid  I  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  my  complaisance.  He  was  a  model 
room-mate.  If  he  returned  at  night  later  than  I,  he  entered  the  room  and 
went  to  bed  so  carefully  that  he  never  woke  me;  if  he  retired  before  me  he 
read  until  I  came,  so  that  I  might  undress  without  fear  of  making  a  noise. 
In  the  morning  he  never  arose  until  he  heard  me  cough  or  stir  in  bed. 

His  home  was  in  a  country-house  outside  Valencia,  and  he  came  to 
Madrid  only  when  business  required;  this  time  it  was  to  negotiate  for  the 
promotion  of  his  son,  a  tax-assessor.  Although  this  son  was  of  about  my 
own  age,  Don  Ramon  was  not  over  fifty,  which  led  one  to  infer,  what  was  in 
fact  the  case,  that  he  had  married  young.  And  he  must  have  been  handsome 
then.  Even  yet,  with  his  tall  figure,  his  curly,  well-trimmed  gray  beard, 
his  quick,  bright  eyes,  and  his  face  free  from  wrinkles,  he  might  well  have 
appeared  more  attractive  to  the  fair  sex  than  many  a  young  dandy. 

He  had,  as  I  have,  a  habit  of  singing  or  humming  while  washing  him- 
self. But  I  noticed  after  a  few  days  that  though  he  took  up  and  dropped 
indifferently  various  snatches  from  operas  and  popular  songs,  dismembering 
and  pulverizing  them  between  puffs  and  grunts,  tne  passage  which  he  began 
most  often  and  with  the  most  feeling  was  one  from  /  Puritani;  I  think  it  was 
part  of  the  baritone  aria  in  the  first  act.  Don  Ramon  only  half  knew  the 
words;  but  he  sang  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  he  had  known  them  all. 
He  always  began, 

'Bel  sogno  beato 
Di  pace  e  contento 

"^  (97) 
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Ti,  ro,  ri,  ra,  ri,  ro, 
Ti,  ro,  ri,  ra,  ri,  ro. 

He  had  to  keep  up  the  humming  until  he  came  to  two  lines  which  ran, 

La  dolce  memoria 
D'un  tenero  amore; 

which  he  kept  repeating  until  he  finished  the  allegro. 

*  I  say,  Don  Ramon,'  I  called  one  day  from  bed,  *  you  seem  to  be  fond 
of  /  PuritaniJ 

*  I  am  indeed ;  it  is  one  of  the  operas  I  like  best.  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  know  some  instrument  so  that  I  could  play  it.  What  passion  there 
is  in  it  1  What  inspiration  I  Those  are  operas,  and  that  is  music !  I  don't 
see  how  you  nowadays  can  go  wild  over  this  German  stuff  which  is  good  only 
to  put  a  man  to  sleep  I  I  am  very  fond  of  all  Bellini's  operas,  //  Pirata, 
La  Sonnambula,  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi;  but  especially  /  Puritani.  Be- 
sides I  have  special  reasons  for  liking  it  better  than  any  other,'  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone. 

'  Go  on,  Don  Ramon,'  said  I,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  beginning  to  get 
dressed,  *  let's  hear  your  special  reasons.' 

*  Youthful  folly,'  he  replied,  reddening  a  little,  *  a  love-affair.' 

'Tell  me  about  your  youthful  folly.     I  like  to  hear  about  such  things; 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  they  interest  me  more  than  the  revision  of  the 
mortgage  laws  which  you  were  telling  me  of  yesterday.' 
I  see  you  are  a  poet ! ' 

'  I'm  not  a  poet,  Don  Ramon,  I  am  a  critic' 

*  The  proprietor  told  me  you  were  a  poet.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  since  you  are  interested.  You  will  see  that  it's  not  worth  telling. 
But  dress  yourself,  my  boy,  it's  freezing  here. 

In  '58  I  came  to  Madrid  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Valencia  to  try  to 
have  its  excise  taxes  lowered.  I  was  then,  let  me  see,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  I  had  been  married  seven  years.  It  is  a  mistake  to  marry  so  young.  Al- 
though I  have  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  it  myself,  I  should  never  advise  any- 
one else  to  do  it.  I  stayed  at  this  same  hotel,  that  is,  with  the  same  landlord; 
the  house  was  then  situated  in  the  Calle  del  Barquillo.  At  that  time,  I  must 
inform  you,  I  took  pains  to  dress  very  'sporty,'  as  you  say  nowadays,  a 
thing  which  always  aroused  suspicion  in  my  poor  wife.  '  Why  do  you  dress 
up  so,  Ramon  ? '  she  would  say.  'Are  you  in  love  with  some  girl  ? '  '  Quien 
sabe  1 '  I  answered,  laughing,  and  went  off  leaving  her  somewhat  perturbed. 
It  does  no  harm  to  keep  one's  wife  a  bit  jealous. 

One  afternoon,  one  beautiful  winter  afternoon  such  as  is  known  only 
to  Madrid,  I  went  out  after  lunch  with  the  intention  of  making  some  calk 
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and  also  to  stroll  about  the  streets.  I  was  walking  slowly  down  the  Calle 
de  las  Infantas,  considering  how  I  could  spend  the  evening  most  agreeably, 
and  enjoying  a  good  Havana,  when  suddenly,  bang,  I  felt  a  blow  on  the 
head  which  staggered  me;  my  new  silk  hat  flew  in  one  direction  and  my 
cigar  in  another.  When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  the  first  thing  I  saw  at 
my  feet  was  an  enormous  doll,  fresh,  rosy,  and  in  undress  attire. 

'  This  is  the  wretch  that  wrought  such  havoc,'  said  I  to  myself,  casting 
at  the  doll  an  angry  look  which  it  did  not  seem  to  understand.  But  as  I 
could  hardly  suppose  that  it  had  tumbled  upon  me  of  its  own  volition  in  that 
abrupt  and  uncomfortable  fashion,  since  I  had  never  done  a  doll  any  injury, 
I  thought  it  more  likely  that  it  had  been  thrown  at  me  from  some  house.  I 
looked  up  quickly. 

I  was  right.  The  guilty  person  was  standing  on  a  second  story  bal- 
cony, motionless,  astonished,  frightened.  She  was  a  girl  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old.  When  I  saw  the  look  of  terror  and  dismay  with  which  she 
regarded  me,  my  rage  diminished,  and  instead  of  breaking  forth  into 
violent  reproof,  as  I  had  intended,  I  gave  her  my  most  gallant  smile.  Per- 
haps the  unusual  beauty  of  the  criminal  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
cordiality  of  the  smile. 

I  picked  up  my  hat,  put  it  on  my  head,  looked  up  again,  and  despatched 
another  smile,  accompanied  this  time  by  a  slight  bow.  But  my  aggressor 
reniained  immovable  and  terrified  without  noticing  or  being  able  to  explain 
the  friendly  disposition  of  her  victim.  During  all  this  the  doll  remained 
on  the  ground,  motionless  also,  but  without  showing  surprise,  sorrow,  fear, 
or  even  shame  at  its  indecorous  situation.  I  hastened  to  pick  it  up,  catching 
it  by  one  leg,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  examined  it  caretully  to  see  if  it  had 
sustained  a  fracture  or  other  serious  injury.  It  had  suffered  only  minor 
bruises.  I  raised  it  aloft  and  showed  it  to  its  owner,  making  signs  that  I 
would  come  up  and  give  it  to  her.  And  without  further  delay  I  entered  the 
house,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  pulled  the  bell.  The  door  opened.  The 
pretty  culprit  displayed  her  charming  brown  face,  very  fresh  and  full  of  life, 
and  extended  her  diminutive  hands,  in  which  I  respectfully  placed  the  faint- 
ing doll.  I  wished  to  speak,  and  assure  her  that  the  accident  was  nothing, 
that  the  doll  was  whole,  and  myself  also,  that  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  meet  so  beautiful  and  agreeable  a  young  lady,  etc.,  etc.     It  was  all  im- 

Kossible.     The  girl  murmured  timidly,  *  Thank  you  very  much,'  and  made 
aste  to  shut  the  door,  leaving  me  with  my  speech  in  pectore. 

I  came  out  on  the  street  somewhat  disgusted,  as  any  orator  would  be  in 
like  circumstances,  and  went  on  my  way,  not  without  looking  back  frequently 
toward  the  balcony.  I  had  gone  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  I  saw  that  the 
girl  had  reappeared,  so  I  stopped  and  sent  her  a  smile  and  a  ceremonious 
bow.  This  time  she  responded,  very  slightly,  but  she  hastened  to  withdraw. 
How  pretty  the  girl  was !     At  the  end  of  the  street  I  felt  an  overpowering 
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desire  to  see  her  again ;  and  walked  back,  though  feeling  somewhat  ashamed 
at  bottom,  since  neither  my  age  nor  my  married  state  permitted  of  such  friv- 
olity, especially  when  the  girl  was  so  young.  She  was  no  longer  on  the 
balcony. 

'  I  won't  so  without  seeing  her,'  said  I,  and  I  began  to  walk  very  slowly 
up  and  down  the  street,  never  losing  sieht  of  the  house,  as  brazenly  as  any 
cadet  of  the  guards.  'After  all,  nobody  knows  me  here,'  I  said  to  myself 
repeatedly,  in  order  to  gain  courage  to  continue  my  promenade.  'Besides, 
I've  nothmg  to  do  now ;  and  I  might  as  well  walk  here  as  elsewhere.' 

In  fact,  as  I  passed  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  front  of  the  balcony 
my  little  charmer  appeared  upon  it.  At  seeing  me  she  gave  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, made  up  a  bewitching  face,  began  to  laugh,  and  disappeared  once  more. 

How  stupid  and  innocent  we  men  are  in  such  matters  I  Will  you  be- 
lieve it,  I  didn  t  even  suspect  then  that  the  girl  had  been  watching  every  one 
of  my  movements. 

Having  satisfied  my  whim,  I  left  the  Calle  de  las  Infantas  and  went  to 
call  on  a  friend.  But  the  next  day,  either  by  chance  or  premeditation,  prob- 
ably the  latter,  I  happened  to  pass  through  the  same  street  at  the  same  hour. 
My  attractive  assailant,  who  was  leaning  on  the  balcony-rail,  blushed  deeply 
as  soon  as  she  recomized  me,  and  retired  before  I  reached  the  house.  As 
you  may  imagine,  this,  far  from  discouraging  me,  induced  me  to  stand  like 
a  statue  at  the  corner  of  the  nearest  street,  rapt  in  contemplation.  Within 
five  minutes  there  appeared  the  tip  of  a  pearly  nose,  which  vanished  imme- 
diately, appeared  again  two  minutes  later,  and  again  vanished,  then  once 
more  appeared  and  once  more  vanished.  When  she  tired  of  these  ma- 
neuvers, she  stepped  out  and  gazed  at  me  steadily  for  some  time,  as  if  she 
were  anxious  to  show  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  me.  There  followed  on 
both  sides  a  running  fire  of  glances,  accompanied  on  my  part  by  a  multitude 
of  smiles,  bows,  and  other  death-dealing  projectiles,  which  must  have  caused 
notable  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  latter,  after  an  hour,  heard 
no  doubt  the  command  *  cease  firing '  from  within,  for  she  retired,  shutting 
the  door  to  the  balcony. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that,  although  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  I  re- 
turned to  the  street  every  day  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  cross-nre  became 
more  and  more  lively.  After  several  days  I  made  bold  to  tear  a  leaf  from 
my  note-book  and  write  these  words :  /  like  you  very  much.  I  wrapped 
the  sheet  around  two  coppers  and  after  signaling  to  her  to  go  inside,  I  threw 
it  into  the  balcony,  at  a  moment  when  nobody  was  in  the  street.  The  next 
day,  when  I  went  by,  I  saw  a  wad  of  paper  fall,  which  I  made  haste  to  pick 
up  and  unfold.  The  words,  written  in  a  bold  English  hand,  and  traced 
very  carefully  on  paper  ruled  to  prevent  crooks,  were  the  following :  /  like 
you  too  dont  think  I  play  with  dolls  it  was  my  little  sisters. 

Although  I  smiled  as  I  read  this  love-letter,  it  kindled  in  me  a  warm 
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sensation  of  pleasure,  which  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  melancholy,  when  I 
remembered  that  such  escapades  were  forever  forbidden  me.  That  day  the 
girl  did  not  come  to  the  balcony,  no  doubt  ashamed  of  her  favor;  but  on  the 
morrow  I  found  her  prompt  and  ready  for  the  warfare  of  glances,  si^s, 
and  smiles,  which  were  now  uninterrupted  on  both  sides.  This  pastime 
lasted  an  hour  or  more  every  afternoon,  until  she  heard  herself  called  and 
entered  hastily.  I  asked  her  by  signs  if  she  ever  went  out  to  walk,  and  she 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  In  fact,  I  waited  one  day  till  four  o'clock  and  saw 
her  come  out  accompanied  by  a  lady  whom  I  supposed  to  be  her  mother, 
and  by  two  small  brothers.  I  followed  them  to  the  Retiro,  though  at  a  re- 
spectable distance,  for  I  should  have  been  very  much  ashamed  to  have  her 
mother  discover  my  presence;  the  girl,  less  prudent,  turned  her  head  re- 
peatedly to  smile  at  me,  which  kept  me  on  thorns.  We  reached  home  safely 
at  last. 

With  all  this,  I  didn't  yet  know  her  name,  and  to  find  out  I  wrote  on 
another  page  of  my  note-book  the  question :  fVhat  is  your  name?  She  an- 
swered in  the  same  bold  English  hand,  on  the  ruled  paper:  My  name  is 
Teresa  please  dont  think  I  play  with  dolls. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  passed  in  this  fashion.  Teresa  seemed  to  me  pret- 
tier every  day,  and  she  really  was,  because,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  no  rouge  nor  silks  nor  satins  can  beautify  a  woman  as  can  love. 
I  asked  her  repeatedly  if  I  might  speak  to  her,  and  she  always  replied  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question :  if  her  mother  should  find  out  what  was  going  on, 
good-bye  to  the  balcony  I  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  falling  in  love,  and 
that  made  me  uneasy.  I  could  not  think  of  the  girl  without  a  feeling  of 
deep  melancholy,  as  if  she  personified  my  youth,  my  golden  dreams,  all  the 
illusions  which  were  forever  closed  to  me  by  an  impassable  barrier.  At 
the  same  time  remorse  seized  me.  Imagine  the  grief  of  my  poor  wife  if 
she  should  learn  that  her  husband  was  goine  about  the  capital  making  love 
to  maidens  I  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  her  informing  me  that  my 
youngest  son  was  unwell,  and  begging  me  to  settle  my  business  and  come 
home  soon.  The  news  was  very  disagreeable  to  me,  for  I  have  always  been 
very  fond  of  my  children ;  and  as  if  it  were  a  punishment  sent  by  Providence, 
or  at  least  a  salutary  warning,  after  long  and  serious  consideration,  during 
which  I  reproached  myself  mercilessly  for  my  despicable  and  ridiculous 
behavior,  I  frankly  sang  peccavi  and  determined  to  comply  at  once  with  my 
wife's  wishes.  To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  first  thing  I  found  necessary 
was  to  think  no  more  of  Teresa,  and  not  even  to  pass  through  her  street, 
although  it  lay  in  my  regular  route;  and  secondly,  to  despatch  my  business 
as  soon  as  possible.     I  calculated  that  I  could  be  free  in  five  or  six  days. 

So  I  no  longer  walked  up  the  Calle  de  las  Infantas  after  lunch,  as  I  was 
wont,  not  even  to  go  to  the  Calle  de  Valverde,  where  I  had  friends.  At 
night,  after  dinner,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  seeing  Teresa,  I  shot  swiftly 
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by  without  looking  at  the  house. 

Four  days  passed;  I  had  forgotten  the  girl,  or  if  I  remembered  her  it 
was  in  a  vague  way,  as  one  remembers  the  happy  days  of  youth.  I  had  al- 
most finished  my  business,  and  was  considenng  what  day  I  should  leave. 

*  Friday  or  Saturday  at  the  latest,'  said  I  to  myself  after  dinner,  as  I  left  the 
house,  lighting  a  cigar.  The  minister  had  refused  to  reduce  Valencia's 
taxes,  which  put  me  in  an  ill  humor.  As  I  thought  over  what  I  should  tell 
my  colleagues  when  I  saw  them,  and  how  I  could  best  explain  the  cause  of 
my  failure,  I  crossed  the  Plaza  del  Rey  and  entered  the  Calle  de  las  Infantas. 
Tne  night  was  clear  and  rather  warm ;  I  left  my  coat  unbuttoned  and  strolled 
leisurely  along,  enjoying  the  fine  air,  my  cigar,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
soon  with  my  family.  As  I  passed  before  Teresa's  house  I  stopped  and 
looked  at  it  a  moment  almost  indiflferently.     Then  I  walked  on,  murmuring, 

*  What  a  fascinating  girl !  It  Would  be  a  pity  for  some  scamp  to  get  her! ' 
Then  I  began  to  reflect  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  do  the  mayor 
a  bad  turn,  and  get  his  position  myself;  but  no,  that  would  have  been  dis- 
loyal. Although  he  was  somewhat  headstrong  and  arrogant,  after  all  he 
was  my  friend ;  there  was  time  enough  later  for  me  to  be  mayor.  But  when 
I  was  most  absorbed  in  my  political  schemes,  and  when  I  was  just  about  to 
turn  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  felt  an  arm  rest  on  mine,  and  heard  a  voice 
say  to  me, 

*Are  you  going  far? ' 

*  Teresa ! 

We  both  remained  silent  for  some  moments ;  I  gazing  at  her  in  aston- 
ishment, she  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  still  clinging  to  my  arm. 

*  But  where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of  night? ' 

'  I  am  going  with  you,'  she  replied,  raising  her  eyes  and  smiling  as  if 
she  had  said  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

*  Where?' 

*  How  do  I  know  ?     Wherever  you  please.' 

Shivers  of  mingled  pleasure  and  aporehension  ran  over  me. 

*  Have  you  run  away  from  home  ? 

*  Run  away !  I  only  played  a  trick  on  Manuel,  in  the  funniest  way ! 
You'll  laugh  when  I  tell  you.  I  made  them  let  me  go  today  to  a  party  that 
my  cousins  who  live  in  the  Calle  de  Fuencarral  are  giving,  and  papa  sent 
Manuel  to  go  with  me.  When  we  got  to  the  door  I  said  to  him  **  Go  back, 
I  don't  need  you  now,"  and  I  started  to  go  up  the  stairs,  but  then  I  turned 
round  without  ringing  and  came  back  home  behind  him.  When  I  saw  him 
go  in  I  laughed  so  hard  I  thought  he  would  hear  me ! ' 

She  laughed  again,  so  heartily  and  so  frankly  that  I  joined  her. 
*And  what  did  you  do  that  for? '  asked  I,  with  the  lack  of  delicacy,  or 
rather  with  the  brutality,  of  which  we  men  carry  such  a  goodly  supply. 

*  For  nothing,'  answered  she,  suddenly  letting  go  of  my  arm  and  start- 
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ing  to  run. 

I  pursued  and  overtook  her  at  once. 

*  How  fiery  you  are ! '  said  I,  passing  it  off  as  a  joke.  *  Is  that  the  way 
you  say  good-bye?     I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  hurt  your  feelings.' 

The  girl  took  my  arm  again,  without  saying  a  word,  and  we  walked  for 
some  time  in  silence.  I  was  considering  anxiously  what  I  should  say  and 
what  I  should  do,  especially  what  I  should  do.  At  last  Teresa  broke  the  ice 
by  asking  me  resolutely, 

*  Didn't  you  write  me  that  you  loved  me  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  love  you ! ' 

*  Then  why  did  you  stop  coming  to  see  me  and  going  through  the  street 
in  the  daytime  r' 

*  Because  I  was  afraid  your  mother — ' 

*'  Yes,  yes,  because  men  are  all  ungrateful,  and  the  more  one  likes  them 
the  worse  tney  are.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  it?  You  have  kept  me  wait- 
ing for  you  at  the  balcony  all  these  afternoons,  and  you  haven't  been  near  me ! 
.  At  night  I  watched  from  the  window  and  saw  you  go  by,  very, 
very  serious,  without  even  looking  toward  the  house.  I  thought,  "Is  he 
angry  with  me  ?  Why  should  he  be  angry  ?  Can  it  be  because  I  shut  the 
balcony  at  quarter  of  three?"  I  thought  it  over  and  over,  but  I  couldn't 
guess.     Then  I  said,  tonight  I'll  surprise  him.' 

*  It  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise.' 

*  If  you  hadn  t  stopped  before  the  house  and  looked  up  at  the  balcony, 
I  shouldn't  have  left  the  porch,     .     .     but  that  settled  it.' 

A  momentary  pause,  during  which  a  flood  of  thoughts  rushed  through 
my  mind,  which  make  me  blush  even  today.  Teresa  looked  at  me  steadily 
again. 

*Are  you  glad  of  it? ' 

*  Of  course  1 ' 

*  Do  you  like  to  walk  with  me  ? ' 

*  Better  than  with  anyone  else  in  the  world.' 

*  Don't  I  bother  you  f ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine.' 

*  Haven't  you  anything  to  do  now  ? ' 

*  Not  a  thing.' 

*  Then  let's  take  a  walk;  when  it  comes  time,  you  will  take  me  home  and 
mamma  will  think  my  cousins'  servant  brought  me.  But  if  I  bother  you,  or 
you  don't  like  to  walk  with  me,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  go  at  once.' 

I  replied  by  pressing  her  arm  and  drawing  it  gently  through  mine. 
Teresa  continued  her  sprightly  chatter. 

*  It's  strange  we  should  be  such  good  friends,  isn't  it?  I  thought  when 
I  let  the  doll  fall  on  you  that  I  had  killed  you.  How  scared  I  was !  If  you 
had  seen  me !     Tell  me,  why  did  you  smile  at  me  instead  of  being  cross  ? ' 
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*  Why,  because  I  liked  you  so  much.* 

*  I  thought  so ;  I  must  have  pleased  you,  for  the  truth  is  you  had  a 
right  to  be  very  angry.  I  was  still  frightened  when  you  brought  the  doU 
up  to  me,  that's  why  I  shut  the  door  so  quick.  Horrid  doll !  I  was  so  mad 
at  her  that  I  threw  her  on  the  floor  and  broke  one  of  her  arms.' 

*  You  ought  not  to  maltreat  her;  you  ought  to  save  her  to  remind  you 
of  me.' 

*  Do  you  know,  I  believe  you  are  right.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  doll 
we  shouldn't  have  become  acquainted,  —  and  you  wouldn't  be  my  novio; 
because  I  have  another  — ' 

*  What,  another  ? ' 

*  I  mean,  I  haven't  now,  I  did  have.  He  was  a  cousin  of  mine  who 
persisted  in  trying  to  make  me  love  him.  Don't  think  he  is  bad-looking; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  handsome;  but  I  can't  help  it,  I  don't  like  him.  I  told 
him  yes,  because  I  felt  sorry  for  him  one  day  when  he  began  to  cry.' 

During  this  conversation  we  were  walking  quietly  through  the  street 
I  avoided  the  frequented  ways  in  order  not  to  meet  any  of  the  girl's  relatives 
or  acquaintances.  Teresa  clung  to  my  arm  as  if  she  had  known  me  for 
years,  talking  continually,  laughing,  sometimes  giving  me  a  shake  and  stop- 
ping me  before  a  shop-window  to  point  at  some  trinket.  Her  words  were  a 
sweet,  fascinating  prattle,  which  stirred  and  refreshed  my  heart;  before  it 
the  insidious  thoughts  which  had  come  upon  me  were  gradually  scattered. 
My  fears,  too,  disappeared,  I  don't  know  how;  I  almost  thougnt  my  com- 
panion was  related  to  me,  and  I  did  not  think  our  situation  so  unusual  and 
dangerous  as  at  first.  Her  innocence  was  like  a  thick  veil,  which  prevented 
us  from  seeing  the  risk  we  ran. 

She  told  me  an  infinite  number  of  things  in  a  very  short  time.  She 
came  from  Jerez;  her  family  had  been  in  Madrid  only  a  year;  her  father 
was  a  high  official ;  she  had  two  younger  brothers  and  one  sister.  She  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  character  ana  habits  of  each  of  them ;  the  little  sister  was 
a  very  good  child,  lovable  and  obedient;  but  the  boys  were  unendurable; 
all  day  long  yelling,  littering  the  house,  and  fighting.  Her  mother  had 
granted  her  jurisdiction  over  them  even  to  the  power  of  punishment,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  use  it  for  fear  of  losing  their  affection;  her  mother  might 
manage  them  by  herself.  Then  she  spoke  of  her  father,  who  was  very 
serious,  but  very  kind;  only  she  was  grieved  because  he  seemed  to  li^'^c  the 
boys  better  than  his  daughters.  Her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred 
the  girls.  Next  she  described  the  cousins  of  the  Calle  de  Fuencarral;  one 
was  very  pretty,  the  other  merely  entertaining;  both  had  novios,  but  they 
didn't  count,  they  were  only  boys  still  in  the  high  school.  Their  brother  was 
the  cousin  who  had  been  her  novio;  he  had  finished  at  the  high  school  and  was 
preparing  to  enter  the  Artillery  College.  Now  and  then  she  looked  up 
witn  charming  grace,  and  asked  me. 
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'  Do  you  like  to  walk  with  me  ?  Do  I  bother  you  ? ' 
And  when  I  protested  vigorously  against  the  idea,  her  expressive  face 
lit  up  with  pleasure  and  she  resumed  her  chatter.  As  you  may  imagine,  I 
was  m  a  state  of  heavenly  bliss,  hanging  upon  her  words ;  and  as  she  related 
to  me  all  the  trifling  events  of  her  child-life,  she  seemed  to  infuse  into  my 
enchanted  soul  the  knowledge  of  happiness.  Yet  I  could  not  rid  myself 
of  a  certain  vague  uneasiness  which  tainted  my  pleasure.  As  I  was  consid- 
ering how  we  might  spend  our  evening  more  profitably  than  in  wandering 
about  the  streets,  we  emerged  from  the  Cuesta  de  Santo  Domingo  and  came 
upon  the  Teatro  Real.  I  suggested  entering ;  Teresa  accepted  at  once,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  notice  we  bought  admission  tickets  to  the  second  balcony. 
/  Puritani  was  the  opera,  and  the  gallery  was  packed,  so  that  it  was  only 
after  much  labor  that  we  succeeded  in  making  our  way  in  and  gaining  a  cor- 
ner. Teresa  was  well  satisfied,  and  repaid  me  for  my  efforts  with  many 
smiles  and  gracious  words.  Before  the  curtain  rose  we  continued  our  con- 
versation, but  very  low;  we  began  to  feel  very  well  acquainted  and  she  al- 
lowed me  to  take  one  of  her  hands,  which  I  caressed  with  rapture.  When 
the  opera  began  she  ceased  talking  and  became  so  absorbed  that  I  smiled  to 
watch  her,  with  her  dainty  head  resting  against  the  wall  and  her  wide-open 
eyes.  She  had  studied  music,  but  had  seldom  been  to  the  theatre,  so  that  the 
inspired  melodies  qf  Bellini's  opera  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her,  which 
was  apparent  in  a  slight  tremor  of  her  lips  and  pupils.  When  we  came  to 
the  sublime  tenor  aria  which  begins  A  te,  O  cara,  she  pressed  my  hand  hard, 
exclaiming  in  a  whisper, 

*  Oh,  how  beautiful !     Oh,  how  beautiful ! ' 

Then  she  made  me  explain  to  her  what  was  taking  place  on  the  stage ; 
she  considered  the  marriage  of  the  tenor  and  soprano  very  fitting,  but  she 
felt  really  sorry  for  the  baritone,  who  was  deprived  of  his  betrothed;  she 
was  utterly  disgusted  when  at  the  end  of  the  act  the  tenor  finds  its  necessary 
to  accompany  the  queen  and  to  abandon  his  bride,  and  she  stoutly  declared 
that  his  conduct  was  shameful. 

*  But  you  see  he  had  to  do  it  because  it  was  his  queen  who  asked  him  to.' 

*  I  don't  care,  I  don't  care;  if  he  really  loved  her  the  queen  would  make 
no  difference.     The  girl  he  loves  is  always  first.' 

I  was  unable  to  drive  this  strange  theory  out  of  her  head.  After  the 
curtain  fell  we  remained  in  our  seats  and  she  made  me  relate  to  her  all  tKe 
events  of  my  life,  how  many  girls  I  had  loved,  which  one  I  had  liked  best, 
etc.,  etc.  Of  course  I  had  to  make  up  a  long  string  of  yarns.  Then,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  she  asserted  roundly  that  all  men  were  ingrates.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  there  were  exceptions,  but  she  refused  to  admit  it. 

'  You  will  be  like  all  the  rest,'  she  announced  in  prophetic  tones,  look- 
ing off  into  space;  *  you  will  love  me  a  little  while,  and  then  forget  me  com- 
pletely.' 
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What  mingled  delight  and  torment  the  girl  was  causing  mc  to  feci! 
To  change  the  topic  of  conversation,  I  asked  her, 

*  How  old  are  you  ?     You  haven't  told  me  yet' 

*  I  am,  ...  I  am,  .  .  .  you  see,  I  always  say  I  am  fourteen, 
but  the  truth  is  I  am  only  thirteen  and  two  months.    And  how  old  arc  you  ? ' 

*  Something  terrible !     Don't  ask  me,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.* 

*  How  conceited !  I  shall  like  you  just  as  much  whether  you  are  old 
or  young ! ' 

Then  she  proposed  that  we  should  address  each  other  with  tu,  but  after 
I  had  agreed  she  repented  and  said  I  might  use  tu  to  her,  but  she  would  con- 
tinue with  usted.     I  objected. 

'  But,  you  see,  I  can't  call  you  tu,  I  don't  dare  to.  But,  anyhow,  we  will 
try  it.' 

The  result  of  our  trial  was  that  the  poor  girl  made  long  detours  to  avoid 
the  pronoun,  and  became  involved  in  an  endless  series  of  circumlocutions; 
when  she  did  venture  to  address  me  with  a  tu,  she  almost  whispered  it  and 
hurried  over  it  as  if  it  burned  her  tongue. 

When  the  second  act  began,  she  listened  attentively  again.  My  eyes 
hardly  ever  left  her  face ;  she  looked  at  me  frequently  and  smiled,  pressing 
my  hand.  I  noticed,  however,  that  her  countenance  was  less  animated  and 
that  she  was  losing  her  former  gracious  volubility.  Her  smiling  lips  ac- 
quired a  melancholy  droop,  and  over  her  innocent  brow  there  passed  a  cloud 
of  anxiety  which  gave  her  fair  child-face  a  serious  expression  it  had  not  had 
before.  It  seemed  as  if,  by  a  mysterious  impulse  of  her  soul,  the  girl  was 
being  transformed  into  a  woman  before  my  eyes.  She  no  longer  pressed 
my  hand  and  even  withdrew  hers;  I  gently  recovered  it,  but  before  long  she 
disengaged  it  again. 

The  second  act  was  ended.  As  the  curtain  went  down  she  asked  me  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  seeing  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  she  said  that  we  must 
go  at  once,  because  the  servant  would  call  for  her  at  half-past  eleven  at  the 
latest. 

We  left  the  theatre.  The  night  was  still  warm  and  starry;  at  the  door 
there  was  a  long  line  of  waiting  carriages,  which  we  had  to  avoid.  There 
were  not  now  so  many  people  abroad,  but  nevertheless  we  chose  the  most 
deserted  streets.  Teresa  would  not  take  my  arm  as  before.  Then  it  be- 
came my  turn  to  bear  the  burden  of  conversation,  and  I  whispered  in  her 
ear  a  thousand  compliments  and  tender  words,  explaining  in  detail  the  love 
she  had  inspired  in  me,  and  the  agonies  I  had  suffered  the  days  I  did  not  pass 
her  house ;  I  recalled  to  her  all  the  incidents,  even  the  most  insignificant,  of 
our  visual  and  epistolary  acquaintance,  and  I  described  the  dresses  and  orna- 
ments she  had  worn,  in  order  that  she  might  realize  how  deeply  my  heart 
was  affected.  She  answered  not  a  word  to  my  speeches;  she  walked  dis- 
tractedly with  downcast  eyes,  seeming  a  different  person  from  the  one  who 
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had  traversed  the  same  ground  three  hours  before.  When  I  was  silent  for 
a  moment  to  draw  breath,  she  exclaimed  without  looking  at  me, 

'  I  did  a  bad,  bad  thing !     Suppose  papa  should  find  it  out ! ' 

I  tried  to  prove  that  her  father  could  not  possibly  suspect  anything, 
because  we  should  arrive  too  early. 

*  But  even  if  papa  doesn't  learn  about  it,  I  did  a  very  bad  thing.  You 
know  it,  but  you  won't  say  so.  Would  any  respectable  girl  do  what  I  have 
done  tonight?  Suppose  my  cousins  should  know  it,  who  are  always  eager 
to  catch  me  doing  wrong !  But  don't  think,  please  don't  think  I  meant  any- 
thing wrong!  I  am  very  thoughtless,  everybody  says  so;  but  they  say  I 
mean  well,  too.' 

At  these  words  her  voice  broke  and  she  began  to  cry  bitterly.  1  had 
hard  work  to  quiet  her,  but  I  succeeded  finally  by  praising  her  simple,  sin- 
cere nature  and  her  good  heart,  and  by  promising  always  to  love  and  respect 
her.  She  made  me  swear  a  dozen  times  that  I  did  not  think  the  worse  of 
her.  After  drying  her  tears  she  recovered  her  merry  spirits  and  began  a 
ceaseless  flow  of  chatter.  In  a  few  moments  she  broached  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ferent schemes,  each  one  more  absurd  that  the  one  before ;  I  was  to  present 
myself  next  day  at  the  house,  and  ask  her  father  for  her  hand;  her  father 
would  say  she  was  too  young,  but  I  was  to  reply  at  once  that  that  made  no 
difference;  he  would  insist  that  it  was  too  early  for  his  daughter  to  think 
of  marriage,  but  I  would  cite  the  example  of  an  aunt,  her  mother's  sister, 
who  was  playing  with  dolls  when  she  was  told  to  dress  for  her  wedding. 
What  answer  could  he  oppose  to  that  powerful  argument?  None,  certainly. 
We  would  be  married,  and  would  go  immediately  to  Jerez,  so  that  I  might 
meet  her  friends  and  relatives.  How  surprised  tney  would  all  be  when  they 
saw  her  with  a  gentleman,  and  how  much  more  when  they  learned  that  this 
gentleman  was  her  husband ! 

She  was  so  pretty,  so  charming,  that  I  could  not  help  begging  her  to 
let  me  kiss  her.  She  would  not  consent.  No  man  had  ever  kissed  her; 
only  her  cousin  had  once  stolen  a  kiss,  but  it  cost  him  dear,  because  she  let 
two  glasses  of  lemonade  fall  on  his  head ;  even  in  playing  forfeits  she  made 
them  put  their  hands  in  front,  so  that  they  should  not  touch  her  face  with 
their  fips.  But  after  we  were  married,  it  would  be  different;  then  I  could 
have  all  the  kisses  I  wished,  although  she  suspected  I  should  not  be  so  eager 
for  them  then. 

We  were  now  near  her  house.  The  carriages  of  folk  returning  from 
the  ball  drowned  Teresa's  voice  as  they  passed  by  us,  and  compelled  her  to 
speak  louder.  The  stars  winked  down  at  us  from  the  sky,  as  if  they  urged 
us  not  to  lose  those  happy  moments,  which  would  never  return.  In  the  dis- 
tance glimmered  like  will-o'-the-wisps  the  lanterns  of  the  night-watch. 

At  last  we  reached  the  house.  Before  the  door,  Teresa  made  me 
swear  again  that  I  thought  no  evil  of  her,  and  that  the  next  day  at  exactly 
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two  in  the  afternoon  I  would  appear  beneath  her  balcony. 

*  Will  you  be  sure  to  be  here  ? ' 

*  I  will  be  here,  darling.' 

*  At  exactly  two  ? ' 
*At  exactly  two.' 

*  Now  knock  at  the  door.' 

I  seized  the  knocker  and  gave  a  loud  blow.  In  a  moment  the  steps  of 
the  porter  were  heard. 

*  Now,'  she  said  in  a  tremulous  whisper,  *  give  me  a  kiss  and  then  run.' 
At  the  same  time  she  offered  me  her  innocent  rosy  cheek.     I  took  her 

face  in  my  hands  and  impressed  upon  it  a  kiss,  —  two,  —  three,  —  four,  — 
as  many  as  I  could  until  I  heard  the  key  turn.     Then  I  hastened  away. 

Don  Ramon  ceased  speaking. 

*And  afterwards,  what  happened?'  asked  I,  with  great  interest. 

'Nothing;  that  night  I  couldn't  sleep  for  remorse,  and  the  next  day  I 
took  the  train  for  home.' 

*  Without  seeing  Teresa  ? ' 

*  Without  seeing  Teresa.' 

SWINBURNE 

By  Irene  Moore 

*  I   that  have  love  and   no  more 
Give  you  but  love  of  you.' 

YOU,  journalists  and  reviewers  and  critics  and  all  literary  po- 
tentates, you  don't  carol  Swinburne,  and  expound  Swinburne, 
and  quote  Swinburne  to  us  of  the  underworld  one  ninety-ninth 
part  as  much  as  would  be  virtuous  of  you  and  pleasurable 
to  us. 

Quite  by  a  sweet  chance,  in  my  pinafore  days  I  had  to 
memorize  *  A  Forsaken  Garden.'  Years  afterward  like  long- 
forgotten  odors  there  recurred  to  me  haunting,  troublesome,  persistent 
phrases  from  the  poem :  *  The  low  last  edge  of  the  long,  lone  land,'  *  The  air 
now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be,'  and  *  The  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the 
rose.'  It  was  like  nothing  else  than  receiving  a  few  dried  and  pressed  prairie 
flowers,  making  one  want  to  be  present  at  the  whole  long  riotous  orgy  they 
hold  in  June  along  the  mighty  Saskatchewan.  Down  came  the  dog-eared 
reader,  and  after  re-setting  the  gems  it  flashed  upon  me  that  when  an  artist 
could  paint  so  exquisite  a  picture  from  the  barrenest  landscape,  surely  his 
brush  could  create  imperishable  beauty  working  upon  a  subject  rich  in  at- 
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tractiveness.  And  after  revelling  among  Swinburne's  poems,  the  impression 
is  strong  that  every  day  of  his  authorship  was  passed  within  that  *  resonant 
radiance  where  depth  is  one  with  height,  light  heard  as  music,  music  seen 
as  light.' 

Whether  he  writes  of  life  or  love,  poets  or  children,  sun-bows  or  lily- 
blooms,  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs  or  Mater  Triumphalis,  he  weaves 
a  fabric  of  ineffable  beauty  and  strength.  Through  each  poem  shimmers 
a  miracle  of  iridescent  coloring  as  changeable  as  the  opaline  lights  on  doves' 
necks,  or  the  fluctuating  shades  over  a  grain  field.  Now  it  is  a  daring 
thought,  now  a  musical  line,  again  a  sensuous,  deep-sea  pulsation,  next  a 
newly-minted  compound,  then  a  metaphor  which  seems  so  inevitable  that 
you  wonder  why  you  never  formed  it  yourself ;  and  all  the  time  there  exists 
the  consciousness  that  Swinburne  must  have  been  intoxicated  with  whatever 
wine  flows  through  the  veins  of  Nature. 

Until  reading  his  own  *  Herse,'  one  might  wonder  to  what  to  liken  his 
perfect  measures.  Afterwards  they  can  be  nothing  but  dew-drops j  *  whose 
colors  are  more  bright  than  sun  or  star,'  —  magical  offspring  of  fancy,  con- 
ceived of  air,  not  earth  —  crystal-clear,  dawn-fresh  miniatures  of  life  it- 
self. Within  whatever  minds  they  nestle,  they  inspire  a  fresher  vitality, 
a  sweeter  healthfulness,  and  a  broader  sympathy  with  love  and  grief  and 
silent  endurance.    They  are  the  emanations  from  a  mind  which  dares  think : 

*  For  we  that  sine  and  you  that  love 
Know  that  which  man  may,  only  we; 
The  rest  live  under  us;  above 

Live  the  great  gods  in  heaven,  and  see 
What  thing  shall  be.' 

In  full  measure,  Swinburne  has  the  poet's  power  of  seeing  and  inter- 
preting, and  creating;  and  to  himself  was  whispered  by  the  enamoured 
Spirit  of  Poesy : 

*  Because  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  to  sing,  and  sold 
Life  and  life's  love  for  song,  God's  living  gold; 
Because  thou  hast  given  thy  flower  and  fire  of  youth 
To  feed  men's  hearts  with  visions  truer  than  truth; 
Because  thou  has  kept  in  those  world-wandering  eyes 
The  light  that  makes  me  music  of  the  skies; 
Because  thou  hast  heard  with  world-unwearied  ears. 
The  music  that  puts  light  into  the  spheres, — 
Have  therefore  in  thine  heart  and  in  thy  mouth 
The  sound  of  song  that  mingles  north  and  south, 
The  song  of  all  the  winds  that  sing  of  me, 
And  in  thy  soul  the  sense  of  all  the  sea.' 


THE  REAL  HAMLET  AND  THE 
HAMLET  OLDEST  OF  ALL 

By   Alice   Williams    Brotherton 

THE  opening  of  a  new  century  is  a  fitting  time  in  which  to  take 
account  of  intellectual  stock  and  call  for  revisions  of  opinion 
or  a  reversal  of  judgment,  above  all,  to  emphasize  the  round- 
ing off  of  one  phase  of  criticism  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  Hamlet-Literature  is  the  accretion  of  commentary 
during  three  centuries  in  three  or  more  languages  around 
that  masterpiece  of  Shakespeare  which  is  grounded  upon  the  greatest  and 
most  distinctly  original  situation  in  all  drama. 

This  literature  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  Shakespeare  scholars  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  to  reduce  to  proportions  with  which  an  undergrad- 
uate may  cope  without  brain-fever.  The  work  has  been  so  well  done  that 
we  have  probably  come  to  the  end  of  raw  rhapsody  and  unrestrained  specu- 
lation, and  are  settling  down  to  an  era  of  calm  scholarly  investigation,  of 
close  scrutiny  of  the  original  text  supplemented  by  intelligent  use  of  com- 
mentary. 

Of  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  commentators  on  *  Hamlet '  it  might  be 
said,  as  of  the  transcendental  L.  L.'c  at  the  Pogram  *  levee,'  —  *  They  cot 
beyond  their  depth  and  continued  to  splash  up  beautiful  words.'  The  other 
tenth,  however,  is  so  exquisite  in  quality,  so  clear  in  perception,  so  fruitful 
in  suggestion,  that  the  student-diver  emerging  from  the  flood  of  *  wild  and 
whirling  words '  with  his  handful  of  pearls  counts  the  pains  well  spent  that 
have  secured  an  inestimable  treasure. 

The  defective  state  of  Hamlet  criticism  is  largely  due  to  a  dread  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  scholars.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  play,  Shakespeare's  scholars  must  further  possess  the 
power  to  sift  and  to  weigh  evidence.  Too  constant  leaning  on  authorities, 
while  it  insures  safe  progress  for  the  student  up  to  a  certain  point,  usually 
ends  by  weakening  the  power  of  direct  perception  which  is  the  absolute  es- 
sential of  all  sound  advance. 

The  habitual  misinterpretation  and  depreciation  of  most  eighteenth 
century  critics,  the  sneers  or  Voltaire,  the  dogmatizing  of  actors  of  the  old 
school,  the  wholesale  cutting  and  recasting  by  managers  of  this  play  from 
which  hardly  a  line  can  be  dropped  without  loss,  the  vague  theoretics  of 
untrained  minds; — have  interfered  with  a  just  conception  not  alone  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  but  of  the  unity  and  dramatic  force  of  the  play  as  a 
whole. 

But,  above  all,  the  arbitrary  speculations  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge  — 

(no) 
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giants  both  and  mighty  names  to  conjure  with,  —  have  operated  to  arrest 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century  honest  individual  study  at  first  hand  of  the 
text,  and  to  foist  upon  the  world  a  changeling  John-a-Dreams  in  place  of  the 
real  Hamlet  of  *  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword.' 

So  completely  has  the  overweening  influence  of  a  few  great  names 
dominated  us,  so  generally  has  the  dictum  of  the  Titans  been  accepted  as 
the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  certain  matters,  that  since  1812  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  any  examination  of  the  play  has  been  to  get  behind  the  critics  to  the 
text. 

The  work  of  the  latest  group  of  Shakespeare  scholars  has  been  mainly 
pioneer  work  in  clearing;  the  underbrush  and  blazing  trails  which  the  reader 
may  follow  if  he  will;  the  men  who  have  carried  forward  the  work  of  theorj' 
grounded  upon  the  text  as  a  whole,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand;  yet  certain  definite  things  have  been  accomplished  which  are  distinct 
gains  toward  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Furness's  Variorum  Edition  of  the  play  place 
before  us  a  carefully  weeded  commentary,  fairly  representative  of  all  views 
and  vagaries  of  criticism  up  to  1877,  the  date  of  publication.  A  work  for 
which  future  generations  snail  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

But  after  fortifying  himself  with  this  Liebig's  Extract  of  criticism,  the 
Hamlet  explorer  must  possess  further  a  dogged  determination  to  tackle 
difficulties  for  himself,  a  sturdy  belief  that  Shakespeare  knew  his  own  trade 
better  than  his  commentators,  and  a  calm  certainty  that  what  was  written 
to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  an  audience  of  ordinary  Londoners  is  capable 
of  being  grasped  by  any  fair  intelligence  today. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  production  the  play  was  understood 
by  English  audiences  as  it  was  written.  Hamlet's  madness  was  the  simu- 
lated madness  of  the  *  Historia  Danica '  and  of  *  The  Hystorie  of  Hamlet.' 
His  *  antic  disposition '  and  *  idle '  behavior  were  accepted  as  the  comedy 
element  in  a  sombre  play  lacking  other  comic  relief-action.  Doubts  of  the 
Ghost's  honesty  were  doubts  quite  credible  to  an  audience  any  one  of  which 
recoj^nized  the  *  parlous  state'  of  a  man  who  should  blindly  swing  off  solid 
earth  into  futurity  at  a  fiend's  bidding;  the  Mouse-Trap  play-test  was  a 
thrilling  climax  to  that  second  act  so  full  of  *  conjecture,  expectation,  and 
surmise.'  Hamlet  and  Shakespeare  were  credited  with  meaning  exactly 
what  they  said  —  that  death  to  the  criminal  repenting  on  his  knees,  since 
it  left  a  possibility  of  pardon,  was  a  death  far  too  good  for  him,  and  the 
only  adequate  vengeance  for  his  crime  was  not  death  only  but  death  plus 
distinct  damnation.  The  Prince  was  no  *  coward,'  no  *  dull  and  muady- 
mettled  rascal';  his  upbraidings  of  self  were  the  natural  outcry  of  a  soul 
held  at  bay.  The  Soliloquies  were  vents  for  suppressed  excitement,  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  him  to  *  unpack  his  heart  with  words '  if  he 
was  to  continue  sane  under 
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'This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart 
Whereon  his  brains  are  beating.' 

Expression  was  the  only  safety-valve  for  the  active  soul  whose  hands  were 
tied  by  a  most  complex  knot  of  circumstance.  They  did  not  find  it  strange 
that  tne  protagonist  should  leave  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  the  play ;  the 
sea-voyage  was  part  of  the  story  —  they  were  mainly  interested  m  seeing 
how  the  playwright  worked  it  into  his  scheme. 

But,  as  generations  passed,  the  clues  to  meanings  obvious  to  Eliza- 
bethans were  lost  when  the  play  came  to  be  represented  before  audiences 
unfamiliar  with  the  old  Hamlet-story.  With  the  long  closing  of  the  thea- 
tres came  a  break  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage  only  bridged  by  Dav- 
enant's  imperfect  memory  of  the  original  stage-business.  With  the  in- 
crease of  printing  and  of  readers  *  Hamlet '  became  rather  a  closet-drama 
than  an  acting-play ;  people  saw  the  play  less  and  read  it  more.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  commentator  and  the  critic.  Every  point  began  to  be  de- 
bated. And  it  lends  itself  beautifully  to  debate  —  so  much  so  that  more 
has  been  written  upon  '  Hamlet '  than  on  all  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
put  together. 

They  began  to  say  that  Hamlet  was  really  mad.  They  pounced  on 
poor  little  Ophelia  and  tore  her  character  to  tatters.  They  said  Gertrude, 
who  had  already  one  well-defined  sin  to  account  for,  had  added  murder  to 
adultery.  They  caught  at  a  slip  in  the  text  and  turned  Hamlet  from  a 
college-boy  under  twenty  to  a  mature  philosopher  of  thirty.  They  showed 
Shakespeare  how  he  ought  to  have  written  his  play  and  assured  him  that  he 
had  'not  made  the  best  of  his  material.'  In  brief,  there  is  no  whim,  no 
variation,  no  absurdity  of  which  Hamlet-criticism  has  not  been  guilty,  from 
that  of  Zimmem,  who  calls  the  plot  *  a  throw  for  a  throne,'  to  that  of  Vining, 
who  gravely  argues  that  Hamlet  is  a  girl  brought  up  as  a  boy  and  in  love 
with  Horatio. 

But  perhaps  most  curious  of  all  is  the  widely  accepted  view  of  the 
Prince  as  a  man-sworn  craven  equally  unfit  to  live  and  afraid  to  die;  a  view 
which  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  grafted  upon  the  play. 
From  the  appearance  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  in  1709  up  to  the  present  year 
of  grace  the  popular  Hamlet  has  been  Goethe  s  Hamlet  —  a  thing  of 
'shreds  and  patcnes,'  built  on  certain  detached  lines  and  episodes,  impos- 
sible to  put  in  line  with  Shakespeare's  concept :  and  the  majority  of  critical 
theories  presented,  from  Hazlltt  to  Boas,  are  mere  variants  of  Goethe  or 
of  Coleridge. 

For  fifty  years  the  Hamlet  of  criticism,  unchallenged,  quite  o'er-crowed 
the  real  Hamlet :  no  effective  protest  was  voiced  against  this  warping  of  the 
play  from  the  original  meanings.  Half  a  century,  historians  assert  to  be 
the  average  time  in  which  '  Truth  crushed  to  eartn  will  rise  again.' 

In  1845,  George  Fletcher  in  his  study  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet*  entered 
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protest  against  the  prevalent  perversion  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as 
follows : 

^Against  Hamlet  the  evil  practices  of  Earth,  the  suggestions  of  hell, 
and  the  enmity  of  Fortune  arc  literally  and  truly  combined  to  perplex  and 
to  crush  him;  but  the  just  harmony  of  his  mental  constitution 

"Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man," 

bears  it  out  against  **thc  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune,"  — 
beaten  and  shattered  indeed,  and  finally  broken,  but  unswerving  to  the  last. 
Yet  cannot  the  critics  of  this  Shakespearian  masterpiece  —  notwithstanding 
that  its  hero  is  "benetted  round  with  villanies,"  and  has  a  preternatural 
embarrassment  of  the  most  horrible  kind  superadded  —  find  any  adequate 
source  of  his  calamities  but  in  what  they  represent  as  the  "morbid"  dis- 
proportion of  his  own  character  —  his  "excess"  of  reflection  and  imagina- 
tion—  his  "deficiency"  of  passion  and  will.  We  may  ere  long  find  occa- 
sion to  show  that  Hamlet's  consciousness  of  "  inauspicious  stars  '  so  contin- 
ually recurring  throughout  the  piece,  is  as  well-grounded  as  that  of  Romeo 
himself,  and  that  under  their  innuence  alone  does  he  sink,  —  that  with  sensi- 
bility and  imagination,  —  with  judgment  and  reflection, — with  passion 
and  will,  with  sympathy  and  self-devotion  —  and  with  the  "  hand  to  dare  " 
no  less  than  the  will  to  do,  —  Shakespeare  has  studiously  endowed  him,  — 
each  in  an  ideally  exalted  degree,  and  all  harmoniously  combined  into  a 
character  of  perfect  ideal  strength  and  beauty.' 

Had  George  Fletcher  lived  to  print  his  purposed  study  of  the  play 
the  course  of  English  commentary  might  have  been  changed.  We  should 
have  had,  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  clear  presentment  of  the  case  of 
the  Hamlet  Shakespeare  drew  versus  the  Frankenstein  of  Criticism,  a  paper 
convincing  by  its  critical  acumen  and  careful  research  and  written  in  tnat 
spirit  of  academic  calm  needful  to  command  respect.  Brief  as  it  is  this 
note  of  Fletcher's,  unearthed  by  Professor  Corson,  contains  the  whole  gist 
of  the  argument  presented  later. 

In  1846,  Klein  of  Berlin,  weary  of  the  aestheticising  of  the  German 
champion  of  the  pi^eon-livered  Hamlet,  Dr.  Rotscher,  in  an  audacious  but 
witty  attack  upon  tne  latter  propounded  as  a  new  theory  what  is  really  a 
reversion  to  the  original  meanings  of  the  character. 

He  said  that  Hamlet  knew  what  he  was  about  much  better  than  did 
his  critics:  *  The  tragic  action  is  the  hot  conflict  of  the  divining  mind  with 
an  invisible  fact,'  —  that  the  Prince  was  a  man  of  action  whose  hands  were 
tied  by  circumstance:  *The  nature  of  the  crime  has  as  it  were  paralyzed 
action,' — that,  finally,  when  one  got  the  right  point  of  view  there  was 
neither  lack  of  consistency  in  his  actions  nor  lack  of  unity  in  the  play:  *The 
dogma  that  "  Foul  deeds  will  rise  —  though  all  the  world  o'erwhelm  them 
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—  to  men's  eyes!  "  is  here  proved  with  fearful  import.' 

This  essay  of  Herr  Klein  is  one  of  the  richest  bits  of  reading  in  the 
whole  range  of  Hamlet  literature.  But  the  ridicule  is  so  intensely  wicked, 
the  *  roasting '  so  undignified  and  virulent,  that  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and 
Professors  of  English  everywhere  rallied  to  the  defense  of  their  caste. 
Among  Shakespeare  scholars  it  was  regarded  as  bad  form  to  countenance 
a  theory  so  rudely  thrust  forward:  and  Herr  Klein  was  promptly  put  down 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  ignored. 

Nearly  thirty  years  later  Dr.  Karl  Werder  (also  of  Berlin),  took  up 
the  theory  in  a  different  spirit,  weighed  and  sifted  it,  and  set  it  forth  in 
calm  dispassionate  language  in  a  masterly  essay  in  1875.  Since  then  it  has 
gained  ground,  slowly  indeed  —  because  its  acceptance  would  make  waste 

f)aper  of  many  finely  written  pages  of  commentary  by  eminent  dead  and 
iving  critics;  still  its  advance  though  gradual  has  been  steady,  until,  today, 
some  of  the  best  and  sanest  heads  among  Shakespeare  scholars  endorse  the 
theory,  and  find  in  it  the  only  solution  to  the  vexing  problems  of  the  play. 

In  his  edition  of  *  Hamlet,'  1885,  Mr.  George  Macdonald  presents 
this  view  of  what  (for  lack  of  a  better  term)  we  must  call  the  new  Hamlet, 
although  the  oldest  of  all,  in  a  series  of  Notes,  which  have  the  buoyancy  of 
an  original  discoverer  rather  than  a  follower  of  Werder.  Professor  Minto 
has  ably  championed  the  young  and  forceful  Hamlet  against  the  thirty 
year  old  victim  of  neurasthenia.  And  it  is  needless  to  call  the  attention  of 
American  readers  to  Professor  Corson's  clear  exposition  of  the  objective 
situation  and  refutation  of  *  essential  madness';  or  to  Professor  Wendell's 
development  theory  of  the  play  which  leads  up  naturally  to  Mr.  John  Cor- 
bin's  fine  study  of  The  Elizabethan  Hamlet,'  1894.  Mr.  Corbin's  thesis, 
which  restores  the  comic  intention  of  Hamlet's  *antic  disposition '  by  giving 
us  the  Elizabethan  point  of  view  of  the  Prince's  feigning  and  Ophelia's 
raving,  is  indeed  the  strongest  engine  so  far  turned  against  the  *  diseased 
will  and  conscience '  theorists,  and  bids  fair  to 

*  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.' 

The  possibility  of  misconstruction  on  two  points  Shakespeare  did  not 
dream  of,  and  therefore  could  not  provide  against.  It  simply  could  not 
occur  to  him  that  Hamlet's  pretended  madness  could  ever  be  regarded  as 
actual  insanity;  nor  that  the  *  puzzles  of  the  will'  which  hold  him  for  a 
time  in  check  could  be  thought  to  be  inward  and  temperamental  weaknesses, 
not  outward  and  actual  difficulties. 

He  wrote  for  people  who  knew  the  story  and  appreciated  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  keeping  of  the  vow  of  vengeance,  who  realized  that  action 
is  the  one  thing  forbidden  the  Prince  by  the  curious  tangle  of  circumstances 
until  he  can  make  the  king's  guilt  manifest  in  the  sight  of  *the  yet  unknow- 
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ifig  world'  and,  adequately,  punish  him.  Plavwright  and  Elizabethan 
spectator  alike  would  have  regarded  with  witnering  scorn  the  popular 
Amiel-type  of  a  Hamlet  weakly  hesitating  upon  the  brink  of  action,  letting 
life  and  opportunity  drift  by  him  in  a  maze  of  thought,  dissipating  in 
*  words,  words,  words '  the  force  that  should  nerve  to  deeds. 

In  accepting  the  simple  explanation  of  the  outward  baffling  puzzle  set 
for  him  to  solve,  as  the  sole  and  natural  cause  for  Hamlet's  *  delay,'  we 
have  no  need  to  strain  the  text  to  fit  a  theory,  no  need  to  regard  the  Prince 
as  either  liar,  maniac,  or  coward.  On  the  contrary  the  character  is  greatly 
ennobled  in  every  way,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  rrofessor  Corson  shows, 
we  need  not  surrender  any  of  the  grace,  the  charm,  the  warm  humanity  of 
the  subjective  Hamlet  —  the  'sweet  Prince'  of  Ophelia's  love,  the  *  noble 
heart '  of  Horatio's  devotion. 

Scrutiny  of  the  play  shows  us  that  it  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
halves;  the  division  line  railing  exactly  in  the  center  (Act  III;  Scene  iii). 

The  tenor  of  the  two  divisions  is  altogether  different.  In  the  first 
half  Hamlet  waits;  in  the  second  half  Hamlet  acts. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  Act  III  the  play  is  what  Dr.  Edward  Miles 
Brown  has  aptly  called  *  an  example  of  a  retarded  action.'  Our  keenest 
enjoyment  of  this  miracle  of  art  —  the  holding  of  action  in  abeyance  with- 
out loss  of  interest  —  will  come  when  we  place  ourselves  in  the  simply  re- 
ceptive attitude  of  the  Globe  spectators  and,  familiar  with  the  then-accepted 
rude  Hamlet  story,  watch  the  playwright's  handling  of  his  material.  A 
realist  of  realists  in  one  respect,  he  never,  in  the  ground-work  of  his  plots, 
tampers  with  accepted  facts.  *  Things  being  so'  —  he  would  seem  to  say 
—  *  friiy  are  they  thus  and  net  other^visef  and  broods  over  the  meanings 
of  apparent  contradictions  till  he  hits  upon  the  motive  back  of  action, 

*  fashions  from  the  most  secret  depths  of  human  nature  a  will  and  a  deed.' 

In  this  first  half  he  is  shaping  given  material  to  his  use;  in  the  second 
half  he  builds  on  it  his  own  conclusion. 

He  takes  as  the  dramatic  knot  of  the  action  that  absolutely  *  occulted 
guilt'  of  murder  unwitnessed  by  human  eyes,  which  Dr.  Moritz  Rapp 
(1846)  has  called  *the  first  act  to  an  impossible  drama.'  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  that  drama  possible. 

He  throws  out  nothing  of  the  original  design  of  the  folk-tale,  the 

*  Hystorie,'  or  lost  play.  He  leaves  the  gaping  groundling  his  Ghost,  his 
Prince  playing  madman,  the  *  woman  planted  on  the  hero  to  beguile  him 
of  his  secret,'  the  scolding  mother,  the  spying  courtier,  —  the  whole  round 
in  short  of  time-hallowed  characters  and  incidents. 

What  does  he  put  in?  The  soliloquies  —  possibly.  The  'Mouse- 
Trap'  in  which  he  'catches  the  conscience  of  the  King'?  —  even  that  may 
have  been  in  the  plot  of  an  earlier  play.  The  family  of  Polonius,  the 
fencing  bout,  the  school- fellows,  the  players,  Fortinbras,  the  pirates?  — 
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Just  how  much  or  how  little  of  these  might  exist  in  a  pre-Shakcspcarian 
form  we  shall  never  know ;  nor  does  it  much  signify.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  the  characters,  but  the  artistic  shaping  of  them  was  his  chief  care.  Any 
stick  serves  the  sculptor  to  hold  up  the  clay  he  will  fashion  into  a  statue. 

This  shaping,  as  always  in  nis  case,  means  transformation.  He  re- 
fines buffoonery  into  comedy,  coarseness  into  the  fierce  blunt  truth  of 
passion,  the  incongruous  into  the  homogeneous.  He  builds  still  upon  the  old 
stock  lines  of  a  Revenge-play;  the  Oath  of  Vengeance  executed  m  the  very 
teeth  of  Fate  is  the  underlying  backbone  of  the  plot.  None  of  the  familiar 
material  is  taken  away;  but  much  is  slowly  transmuted  by  the  hand  of  ge- 
nius '  Into  something  rich  and  strange '  as  is  his  use. 

He  elevates  the  Ghost  from  the  oyster-wife  bellower  of  *  Hamlet,  r-r-rc- 
venge  1 '  into  the  most  majestic  awe-inspiring  spectre  in  literature,  and  puts 
in  his  mouth  the  revelation  of  a  double  crime  —  of  murder  and  adultery 
so  interlinked  that  to  unmask  the  murderer  is  to  unmask  a  mother's  shame. 

He  accepts  the  incongruous  comic  side  of  the  hero  and  works  it  into 
his  plan.  He  softens  the  buffoonery  and  horseplay  of  Amlethus  and  Ham- 
blet  into  quick  flashes  of  satire,  blunt  unconventionality,  foolish  inconse- 
quence—  that  show  of  foolishness  *with  which  David  baffled  suspicion  at 
the  Court  of  the  Philistines,'  with  which  Brutus  hid  his  designs  from  Tar- 
quin,  with  which  Hamlet  disguises  from  prying  eyes  his  knowledge  of  the 
King's  secret.  It  is  the  one  possible  device  by  wnich  he  can  remain  upon 
the  spot  a  free  agent,  and  gain  time  to  hit  upon  some  plan  to  test  the  honesty 
of  the  Ghost  and  unkennel  Claudius'  guilt. 

Polonius  is,  still,  the  court-spy  —  but  how  much  more!  He  turns 
him  into  a  neat  caricature  of  some  prosing  court-official,  gives  him  Euphucs 
for  a  text-book  of  wit,  and  makes  him  the  prince  of  proverbial  philosophers. 
Horatio,  from  the  stock  stage-confidant,  becomes  the  ideal  friend,  Osric, 
like  a  fly  in  amber,  remains  for  all  the  world  to  marvel  that  aught  so  slight 
should  be  so  lasting. 

He  changes  the  temptress  Court  Lady  into  the  refined  and  pure 
Ophelia  —  trusting  and  tender,  but  weak  enough  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by 
the  'lawful  espials,'  too  innocent  or  too  pitiful  for  Hamlet's  apparent 
madness  to  comprehend  or  resent  the  insulting  language  he  hurls  at  her  in 
the  wild  hope  that  by  such  resentment  she  may  cancel  his  doubts  of  woman's 
chastity.  Hamlet's  coarse  reproaches  in  the  *  espial-scene '  and  ribald  con- 
versation during  the  enactment  of  the  test-play  have  been  a  stumbling  block 
to  reader  and  theorist  alike.  They  have  a  purpose,  as  his  coarse  brutality 
toward  his  mother  (in  Act  III,  Scene  iv)  has  also  a  purpose.  A  Note  of 
Mr.  George  Macdonald  explains  his  attitude  here.  'Hopeless  for  his 
mother  he  would  give  his  life  to  know  Ophelia  was  not  like  her.  •  .  . 
his  horrid  insinuations  are  a  hungry  challenge  to  indignant  rejection.  He 
would  sting  Ophelia  to  defense  of  herself  and  her  sex.     ...     As  the 
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present  type  to  him  of  womankind  he  assails  her  (Act  III;  Scene  i)  with 
such  charges  of  lightness  as  are  commonly  broufi;ht  against  women.  He 
does  not  go  farther ;  she  is  not  his  mother,  and  ne  hopes  she  is  innocent. 
But  he  cannot  make  her  speak.  .  .  .  He  does  not  want  to  take  back 
his  gifts,  and  so  sever  even  that  weak  bond  between  them.'  Under  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  play-scene  he  yields  to  the  temptation  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  descends  from  general  to  particular  insults,  which  she  bears 
with  under  her  sad  conviction  that  'not  he  but  his  madness  speaks.*  He 
never  ceases  to  love  her;  but  no  further  time  is  given  either  to  uproot  his 
love  or  to  resolve  his  doubts;  the  outburst  of  agony  over  her  corpse,  nat- 
ural under  the  sudden  shock  and  Laertes's  mouthing,  is  surety  of  the  depth 
and  endurance  of  his  love. 

In  Claudius,  again,  none  of  the  outlines  of  the  earlier  folk-tale  char- 
acter are  altered,  he  is,  as  always,  the  stock  '  heavy  villain '  type  in  whom 

'One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Ay,  and  the  targes  to  put  off  the  shame.      (Pericles  I :  i.) 

Having  furbished  up  the  old  puppets,  Shakespeare  sets  the  piece  in 
motion  along  the  old  familiar  lines  of  the  story.  The  problem  of  the  play 
is  fairly  stated  in  the  Introduction:  How  is  an  absolutely  occult  murder  to 
be  brought  to  open  justice? 

The  whole  play  hinges  upon  the  necessity  that  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  shall  be  at  once  open  and  adequate  and  the  Avenger  be  recognized 
as  no  vulgar  assassin,  but  the  executor  of  divine  Justice.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  next  decade  of  criticism  to  analyze  the  action,  not  to  labyrinthinize 
the  feelings,  of  the  hero. 

The  real  problem  once  grasped  restores  unity  to  the  play  and  dignity 
to  the  character  of  the  protagonist.  Before  we  get  into  the  right  focus 
the  fact  that  no  temperamental  deficiency,  no  '  psychic-physical  ban,'  no  sub- 
jective complications  but  an  external,  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  holds 
the  Prince  for  a  time  at  bay,  the  plav  seems  a  medley  of  conflicting  discon- 
nected scenes  and  the  action  a  jumoled  succession  of  episodes.  But  this 
fact  once  seized,  each  episode  falls  into  its  place  and  the  unity  of  develop- 
ment is  intact,  —  there  is  a  steady  and  graduated  unfolding  of  the  action. 
The  five  parts  and  three  crises  demanded  by  Freytag  for  a  perfect  drama 
are  all  present;  everything  moves  slowly  but  steadily  forward  from  the 
Exciting  Incident,  the  Oath  of  Vengeance,  past  the  Climax,  Refusal  to  take 
a  partial  revenge,  and  the  Tragic  Incident,  Polonius's  death-blow,  which 
sets  in  motion  the  Falling  Action,  to  the  grand  consummation-scene  in  the 
last  Act,  where  Hamlet  'sweeps  to  a  revenge,'  which  is  a  commensurate 
and  artistic  Nemesis  for  the  crime. 
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Rightly  viewed,  it  is  the  one  absolutely  new  and  original  dramatic 
situation  since  the  dawn  of  the  Romantic  Drama :  A  strong  soul  in  the  grip 
of  fate,  yet  stronger  than  fate,  trammeled  by  a  Gordian  knot  of  complex 
Circumstance,  which  if  he  does  not  untangle  he  certainly  successfully  cuts. 

Death  comes  to  the  one  Hamlet  as  a  cover  for  ignominious  failure  of 
purpose  and  courage.  Death  comes  to' the  other  Hamlet  as  to  Lear  and 
Othello,  as  the  only  fitting  close  to  the  woes  of  a  noble  heart.  He  has 
achieved  his  full  purpose;  that  he  himself  falls  is  altogether  beside  the 
matter,  he  could  not  win  and  live  in  any  case.  Shakespeare  scouts  for  his 
hero  the  crude  close  and  after-reign  of  *Hystorie.'  There  is  an  artistic 
fitness  in  consigning  him  to  that  grave  where  lie  his  buried  hopes  and  love, 
and  we  recognize  in  the  very  instant  of  his  death  that  he  is  of  those  of  whom 
Lowell  sings: 

*  There  are  who  triumph  in  a  losing  cause, 
Who  can  put  on  defeat  as  'twere  a  wreath.' 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  Hamlet's  delay.  Enough  time  must 
elapse  for  the  embassy  to  NorAvay  to  go  and  return,  and  V^oltimand  tells  us 
their  mission  was  accomplished  with  all  dispatch.  There  must  be  time 
for  Polonius's  doors  to  be  shut  on  the  Prince  and  his  letters  *  repelled.' 
Less  than  a  week  would  suffice  for  all  this.  —  Not  an  excessive  time  to  allow 
Hamlet  in  which  to  face  the  situation  and  prepare  his  move. 

The  battle  must  of  necessity  in  its  first  stages  be  a  mental  one.  '  Ham- 
let's apparent  inaction,'  says  Klein,  *  is  a  prodigious  logic'  His  quick  brain 
does  not  so  much  run  forward  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  as 
solve  them  as  they  arise.  His  first  step,  even  before  his  comrades  join  him 
after  the  Ghost's  disappearance,  is  to  know  his  antagonist;  —  That  one 
may  smile,  and  smile  —  and  be  a  villain.  ...  So,  uncle,  there  you  are.' 
He  who  had  known  villainy  only  from  books  must  now  study  it  at  first 
hand. 

Catching  at  the  idea  of  whimsical  behavior  to  hide  from  his  friends 
what  he  had  been  going  to  tell  them  until,  midway  in  the  sentence,  the 
thought  flashes  on  him  that  his  uncle's  villainy  includes  his  mother's  shame, 
—  he  sees,  in  another  flash,  the  value  of  this  *  antic '  disguise  under  which 
*  not  himself,  only  his  secret,  is  hidden.' 

It  leaves  his  hands  free  and  gains  him  time  to  watch  the  King  and 
devise  a  trap  for  him ;  to  sound  Ophelia,  to  test  his  school-fellows,  to  warn 
and  rouse  his  mother.  Time  he  must  have,  and  he  gains  it;  certainty  he 
must  have,  and  this,  too,  he  gets;  and  both  of  these  through  that  lucky 
thought  of  wandering  wits. 

He  does  not  reel  off,  at  once,  a  perfect  plan  of  action.  We  are  no- 
where asked  to  believe  such  an  absurdity,  but  we  are  allowed  to  watch  the 
very  processes  of  his  mind.     He  advances  step  by  step,  using  each  oppor- 
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tunity  as  it  arises,  shaping  his  plan  out  of  what  chance,  or  Providence, 
sends  to  him.  He  steadily  links  intuition  to  suspicion,  suspicion  to  cer- 
tainty, moral  certainty  to  relative  proof,  and  that,  in  turn,  to  evidence  pro- 
ducible in  any  court  of  law. 

In  the  first  soliloquy  we  watch  his  floating  suspicions  of  Gertrude's 
sinful  nature  crystallize  into  sick  certainty  and  poison  his  soul  with  doubts 
of  the  chastity  of  all  women.  We  have  here  a  very  young  man's  tone  of 
thought,  not  alone  in  the  intensity  of  its  horror,  but  in  its  disgust  with  life 
and  its  surroundings  and  in  its  sweeping  generalizations,  and  its  last  lines : 

*  It  is  not,  nor  it  can  not,  come  to  good. 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue,' 

sum  up  his  intuition  of  coming  evil  and  the  strong  resolve  which  he  does  not 
break  even  under  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  Ghost's  revelation. 

The  double-horror  of  that  revelation  falls  on  a  mind  prepared,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  taint  in  his  mother's  nature  is  not  less  horrible  than  that 
of  his  uncle's  awful  guilt.  This  double-thread  of  thought  is  never  hence- 
forth absent  from  his  consciousness.  Yet  almost  at  the  instant  of  his  vow 
he  perceives  in  the  path  of  its  fulfilment  the  difficulties  we  slowly  arrive  at 
in  an  analysis  of  the  play. 

'The  horror  of  this  crime,'  says  Klein,  *  is  its  security;  the  horror  of 
this  murder  is  that  it  murders  discovery; '  and  Hamlet  realizes  (if  his  critics 
do  not),  that '  Vengeance  lacks  the  sure  basis,  the  tangible  hilt,  it  lacks  what 
alone  can  justify  it  before  God  and  the  world,  material  proof.'  That  mate- 
rial proof  he  must,  and  will,  have :  but  it  is  not  to  be  got  in  a  day. 

But  he  advances  steadily  from  comprehension  of  the  true  character  of 
his  antagonist,  to  the  need  for  absolute  silence  and  for  matching  craft  against 
craft.  He  seizes  upon  the  one  disguise  which  ensures  time  and  freedom  of 
action  and  under  this  stalks  his  game ;  under  its  shelter,  too,  he  can  force  his 
way  to  Ophelia  and  probe  her  soul  with  that  dumb  gaze  and  despairing 
gesture  which  tell  us  she  is  no  safe  confidant  for  his  secret,  no  helpmate  for 
his  soul. 

Claudius  is  confused  rather  than  blinded  by  this  show  of  madness.  But 
he,  too,  must  be  sure  before  making  a  move.  He  sets  a  trap,  and  baits  it 
with  the  Prince's  school-fellows;  another,  and  baits  it  with  Ophelia:  evad- 
ing each,  Hamlet  shows  his  consciousness  of  the  King's  snares  and  twits  him 
with  their  failure,  in  the  mocking  name  he  gives  the  court-play,  *The 
Mouse-Trap.' 

The  quick  use  to  which  he  puts  the  players  whom  chance  puts  in  his 
way  marks  him  as  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  Shakespeare  lets  us  trace 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  from  start  to  finish.  Nothing  could  be  better 
fitted  to  Hamlet's  purpose;  it  settles  at  one  stroke  the  honesty  of  the  Ghost, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  blenching  King,  whose  life  he  has  henceforth  a  moral 
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right  to  take. 

A  moral  right,  yes.  —  But,  though  Horatio  and  all  the  court  have 
marked  the  King's  agitation,  the  blenching  is  but  relative  proof,  no  *  un- 
kenneling,' no  confession  of  crime  follows:  material  proof  is  more  than  ever 
a  necessity  without  which  the  avenger  is  not  yet  free  to  strike. 

He  IS  sorely  tempted  for  an  instant  to  strike  blindly,  when  he  finds  the 
King  alone  upon  his  knees.  Nature  would  have  been  too  much  for  him 
here  (as  later  when  he  stabs  Polonius),  but  for  the  fortunate  fact  that  the 
very  attitude  of  the  praying  villain  suggests  a  punishment  to  match  the 
crime,  not  only  a  physical  but  a  moral  expiation.  It  is  the  complete  and 
exquisite  vengeance  of  Browning's  'Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish  Cloister'  which 
waits  for  its  victim  to  take  him  hand  and  foot  in  Belial's  gripe,  to 

*  —  trip  him  just  a-dying.     .     .     . 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 
Off  to  hell.' 

This  point,  in  the  exact  center  of  the  play,  is  the  masterly  Climax 
toward  which  the  crescendo  of  passion  has  been  steadily  rising.  Hamlet 
is  never  greater  than  in  this  supreme  instant  of  self-control  when  with  sword 
half  unsheathed  he  turns  from  the  kneeling  penitent  to  wait  the  accepted 
time  which  shall  deliver  him  to  his  hand  to  be  despatched  'even  in  the 
blossoms  of  his  sins,  —  no  reckoning  made.'  Then  can  he  consign  his 
uncle  to  keener  sufferings  than  those  by  which  his  unassoiled  father  expiates 
his  sins  done  in  the  flesh,  hurl  him  to  the  lowest  circle  of  that '  prison-house ' 
whose  speechless  horrors,  barely  hinted  at  by  the  Ghost,  are  ever  present 
to  his  mind.  —  And  this  he  will  do  with  a  clear  conscience  and  no  twentieth 
century  ethical  complications.  It  is  the  ideal  doom  for  the  preternatural 
crime.  Hamlet's  staying-power  under  temptation  is  the  climax  of  heroic 
self-restraint. 

It  is  the  determination  of  critics  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  punishment 
like  the  offense  must  be  —  *0  horrible,  horrible,  most  horrible!'  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  a  century's  divorce  between  text  and  commentary.  *A  vil- 
lainous reason,'  '  fiendish  sentiments,'  '  reasoning  which  maligns  his  mora! 
nature,'  chorus  the  critics  from  Coleridge  to  Brandes,  who  unite  in  seeing 
in  Hamlet's  plain  statement  of  fact  a  mere  subterfuge  for  further  delay. 

Yet  we  have  no  right  to  ask  the  Prince  to  run  in  advance  of  his  age. 
He  is  not  of  our  century,  but  his  own,  a  semi-pagan  age  when  the  duty  of 
revenge  for  a  kinsman's  murder  was  unquestioned  and  '  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth '  was  unimpeachable  Scripture  and  very  good  Christian 
doctrine.  It  is  a  Revenge-Play,  not  a  Comedy,  which  Shakespeare  is  con- 
structing: the  fitting  of  the  vengeance  to  the  crime  is  the  only  possible  ar- 
tistic Climax,  and  without  a  due  sense  of  its  true  significance  and  weight,  the 
unity  of  the  play  and  the  full  force  of  the  Catastrophe  are  lost. 
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This  soliloquy  —  the  final  triumph  of  the  *  prodigious  logic*  of  the 
divining  instinct  slowlv  ferreting  out  the  hidden  sin  and  its  adequate  pun- 
ishment, is  the  careful  balance-point  between  the  slow  Rise  and  the  rapid 
Fall  of  the  Action.  From  this  point  the  character  of  the  protagonist  rises 
in  dignity  and  poise.  He  has  at  last  the  true  conception  of  his  position; 
he  is  no  longer  the  shuttle-cock  of  Fortune,  but  the  agent  of  the  High  Jus- 
tice of  the  Eternal  Powers,  *  Their  scourge  and  instrument.' 

Shakespeare's  audience  wisely  accepted  the  soliloquy  at  its  face-value, 
yet  thrilled  with  a  delightful  consciousness  that  a  nice  complication  of  diffi- 
culties would  prevent  Hamlet's  making  a  too  speedy  end  of  the  King  and 
of  the  play. 

Not  only  was  the  Court-play  a  double-test,  but  it  has  double  conse- 
quences. It  has  unveiled  the  King's  guilt  to  Hamlet ;  it  has  also  unmasked 
Hamlet  to  the  King.  The  Prince  knows  that  his  ruse  of  madness  can  no 
longer  serve  him  —  though  Claudius  must  seem  to  believe  in  it  for  his  own 
ends.  He  knows,  too,  the  King's  next  move  —  the  English  voyage,  and 
is  keenly  conscious  that  the  dissembled  rage  of  Claudius  is  none  the  less 
deadly  because  it  '  seems  not  to  strike,  but  smoothe ' 

*  When  Signior  Sooth  doth  here  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life.'      (Pericles  I:  ii.) 

Hamlet,  like  Pericles,  is  on  his  guard;  knowing  his  enemy,  he  is  ready  to 
meet  craft  with  craft.  We  cannot  know  whether  his  plan  is  the  traditional 
scheme  of  going  to  England,  beheading  his  treacherous  school-fellows,  and 
securing  English  aid  to  wrest  from  the  murderer  both  life  and  kingdom;  or 
some  coalition  with  the  Norse  pirates  and  Fortinbras,  whose  troops  return 
so  prompt  upon  the  occasion.  What  we  do  know  is  Hamlet's  certainty  that 
once  the  King  suspects  his  knowledge  of  the  secret  crime  the  court  is  no 
place  for  him,  and  that  before  leaving  he  must  perform  a  duty  to  his  living 
mother,  which  is  no  less  imperative  than  that  to  his  dead  father. 

He  passes  directly  from  the  praying  King  to  the  waiting  Queen, — 
and  in  another  instant  the  Tragic  Incident,  the  slaying  of  Polonius,  has 
changed  the  whole  course  of  events. 

Yet,  for  the  moment,  the  death  of  the  spying  courtier  is  a  very  sec- 
ondary matter  to  the  Prince.  So  strong  is  his  sense  of  the  necessity  laid 
upon  him  to  force  Gertrude  to  repent  and  be  saved  from  that  perdition 
which  awaits  her  paramour,  that  he  turns  from  the  body,  with  a  brief  ex- 
pression of  scornful  pity,  to  the  task  of  waking  her  conscience. 

Every  weapon  in  the  armory  of  eloquence  is  brought  to  bear,  —  cold 
irony,  stinging  vituperation,  loathsome  invective,  and  withering  scorn.  He 
literally  *  speaks  daggers'  until  the  Queen  stunned,  convicted,  quivering 
with  horror,  shrieks 

*  O  speak  to  me  no  more ! 
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These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet  1 ' 

His  conduct  is  brutal,  unpardonable,  until  we  realize  its  meaning  from 
Hamlet's  own  point  of  view,  —  the  absolute  and  instant  necessity  for  forc- 
ing; her  to  repent  and  be  saved.  Then  we  see  there  is  no  way  but  this.  It 
is  her  only  chance  for  salvation.  He  is  battling  for  the  soul  of  his  mother 
—  and  wins. 

His  dread  of  her  complicity  in  the  murder  is  quieted  instantly  by  the 
blank  amazement  of  her  reply  *As  kill  a  king?'  He  holds  up  to  her  a 
mirror  where  she  must  see  the  *  black  and  grained  spot '  upon  her  soul  which 
can  only  be  cleansed  by  *  heart's  sorrow  and  a  clear  life  ensuing.'  He  had 
prayed  '  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural,'  and  at  the  point  where  cruelty  is 
merging  into  barbarity  the  Ghost  glides  upon  the  scene  to  shelter  her  by 
his  presence  from  the  fury  of  too  harsh  words  and  recall  Hamlet  to  a  full 
sense  of  his  main  purpose.  Note  the  change  of  Hamlet's  tone  from  scorn- 
ful rage  to  persuasion  and  solemn  adjuration : 

'Confess  yourself  to  heaven. 
Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come.'  — 

He  even  asks  pardon  for  the  rude  language  of  his  righteous  indignation. 

That  his  efforts  have  had  their  intended  effect  we  see  in  the  wretched 
Queen's  rejoinder:  *0  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain!'  and 
in  his  reply,  John  Philip  Kemble  gave  it  kneeling : 

*  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half ! 
Good  night.     .     .     .     Once  more,  good  night: 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd  (holy), 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you.' 

A  new  pity  for  her  is  apparent  after  the  Ghost's  exit,  and  there  is  *  recon- 
ciliation, hope  for  pardon,  and  returning  tenderness'  in  the  whole  of  this 
speech,  of  which  Dr.  Moberley  writes:  *  Manly  compassion  of  a  pure 
heart  to  the  weak  and  fallen  could  not  express  itself  in  more  happy  per- 
suasiveness than  in  this  reply  which  takes  the  unhappy  Queen's  mere  wail 
of  sorrow  and  transmutes  it  into  a  soul-strengthening  resolve.'  Notice  that 
Gertrude  faithfully  keeps  both  secrets  entrusted  to  her,  that  of  the  murder, 
and  that  of  her  son's  sham  madness. 

Only  after  his  appeal  to  his  mother's  conscience  is  ended  does  Hamlet 
take  in  the  significance  of  the  slaughter  of  Polonius.  It  is  not  upon  his 
conscience,  for,  king  or  courtier,  the  spy  has  justly  forfeited  his  life  by  being 
secreted  in  such  a  place  at  such  a  time ;  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  crave  error. 

Striking  in  blind  fury  at  the  King  (as  he  hoped)  behind  tne  arras,  he 
has  killed  the  harmless,  *  unseen  good  old  man.'     This  is  the  irreparable 
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blunder  in  his  plans,  of  which  his  opponent  will  be  quick  to  avail  himself : 
this,  Hamlet  sees  the  instant  he  has  time  to  reflect :  — 

*  This  man  shall  set  me  packing.' 

And  the  abrupt  speech  beginning : 

I  must  to  England,  you  know  that/ 

unfolds  to  us  his  knowledge  of  the  King's  plan,  and  his  perception  that  he 
must  of  necessity  fall  in  with  Claudius's  scheme  to  the  extent  of  setting  sail 
at  once.  '  For  this  same  lord,'  he  says  to  Gertrude,  *  I  do  repent.'  I 
*  will  answer  well  the  death  I  gave  him.' 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  Polonius's  body  is  henceforth  the 
stiunbling  block  in  hispath.  The  counter-play  from  this  point  is  motived 
by  Hamlet's  error.  The  old  man's  death  is  the  Tragic  Force  which  sets 
in  motion  the  Falling  Action  in  one  headlong  rush  to  the  Catastrophe  of 
which  it  is  the  prime  cause. 

Ophelia's  madness  and  Laertes'  demand  for  vengeance  on  his  father's 
murderer;  the  plotting  of  Hamlet's  own  death  by  Laertes  and  the  King  — 
in  which  Laertes  is  tne  King's  catspaw,  without  perceiving  it  till  the  last 
moment;  the  pitiful  death  of  Ophelia  with  its  'maimed  burial  rites';  — 
these  three  stages  of  the  Falling  Action  all  spring  from  the  unintentional 
killing  of  Polonius. 

During  all  these  stages  the  Counter-Players  are  thrust  so  violently 
upon  our  notice  that  it  requires  an  actual  effort  on  our  part  to  remember 
that  Hamlet  himself  during  the  interim  is  no  mere  lay-figure. 

Shakespeare  adopts  the  old  device  of  embarking  Hamlet  for  England. 
But  from  this  point  he  cuts  loose  altogether  from  the  prose  '  Hystorie  of 
Hamlet,'  and  probably  from  the  old  play. 

For  the  new  phase  of  Action,  pure  Shakespeare  so  far  as  yet  known, 
he  prepares  us  by  the  last  of  the  soliloquies,  that  upon  the  eve  of  embarka- 
tion (IV:  iv)  in  which  is  shown  the  spring  of  all  subsequent  action.  Ham- 
let is  no  prisoner,  he  is  being  *  tempted,'  not  forced,  *with  speed  aboard'; 
yet  he  knows  he  has  by  his  own  blunder  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that 
he  must  go.  He  is  revolving  in  his  mind  the  struggle  between  free-will 
and  fate,  not  yet  perceiving  that  free-will  is  destiny.  Tired  of  the  fierce 
strife  so  long  maintained  between  reason  and  passion,  his  wrath  boils  up  at 
this  new  check;  he  tells  himself  he  might  have  ended  Claudius  as  briefly  as 
he  ended  Polonius. 

The  sight  of  Fortinbras's  forces  hurled  against  Poland  for  *an  egg- 
shell, a  straw'  —  the  paltriest  of  excuses,  chafes  him  to  fury  that  he  has 
(though  for  the  best  of  reasons)  let  Claudius  get  beyond  rapier-reach,  he 
exclaims : 

*0,  from  this  time  forth 
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My  thoughts  be  bloody^  or  be  nothing  worth  I ' 

No  more  hunting  the  trail  of  policy,  no  more  carefully  laid  plans; 
rashly,  *and  praised  be  rashness  for  it,*  snatch  the  instant's  opportunity. 
The  whole  monologue  connects  naturally  and  logically  with  his  sober  state- 
ment (V:  ii)  to  Horatio  when  he  reviews  the  entire  situation:  — 

*  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall.' 

Let  us  see  what  he  does  in  this  second  half  of  the  play,  which  is  our 
only  key  to  the  puzzling  first  half: 

i)  He  kills  Polonius.  Humanly  speaking  his  first  move  is  in  the 
wrong  direction;  in  reality  it  leads  directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  is  *  divinely  shaped '  to  that  end  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
reached. 

2)  He  rouses  his  mother  to  a  conviction  of  sin,  so  giving  her  time 
for  repentance  and  that  prayer  in  whose  efficacy  Shakespeare  believed,  if  we 
may  judge  from  Prospero's  words  in  the  epilogue  of  '  The  Tempest  * : 

*And  my  ending  is  despair 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer, 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults.' 

In  other  words,  he  has  snatched  his  mother's  soul  from  perdition:  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  frenzied  pleading  in  Act  III :  Scene  iv. 

3)  His  manner  toward  the  King  becomes  at  once  aggressive  rather 
than  defensive.  Simulated  madness  is  no  longer  a  veil  for  his  designs,  but 
a  cover  for  launching  shafts  of  irony  at  *your  fat  king':  though  it  will 
serve  him  a  little  longer  with  those  dullards,  his  school-fellows. 

4)  He  embarks  for  England,  presumably  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
employed  in  the  '  Hystorie.'  But  *  that  capability  and  godlike  reason '  does 
not  *  rust  in  him  unused.'  He  changes  the  courtier's  commission  and  con- 
signs his  guards  to  his  own  intended  fate. 

5)  By  forging  a  new  commission  he  retains  in  his  possession  the 
original  document,  proof  positive  of  perfidy  of  the  King,  the  needed  *  ma- 
terial proof '  of  the  *  royal  knavery ' :  and  he  had  to  go  to  sea  to  get  it. 

6)  The  documentary  evidence  of  the  King's  villainy  secured,  he 
need  not  wait  (as  in  the  old  story)  for  allies  from  England.  He  boards 
the  pirate  vessel  in  the  grapple,  seeing  and  seizing  his  first  opportunity  to 
reach  home. 

7 )  By  the  promise  to  do  them  *  a  good  turn '  he  induces  the  pirates 
to  land  him  in  Denmark.  He  notifies  Claudius,  and  summons  Horatio  to 
him :  *  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb,  yet  arc 
they  much  too  light  for  tne  bore  of  the  matter'  —  for  the  weighty  facts 
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from  which  they  proceed.  Hamlet's  letter  to  his  friend  can  only  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  he  has  full  perception  of  the  fact  that  heaven  has  at 
last  delivered  his  enemy  into  his  hand.  His  fingers  have  closed  at  last 
upon  that  '  tangible  hilt.*  In  this  commission  the  wretch  has  himself  '  un- 
kenneled '  a  portion  of  his  *  occulted  guilt.' 

That  the  evidence  deals  with  perfidy  toward  Hamlet's  self  rather  than 
toward  his  father  is  immaterial.  He  can  never  unveil  that  absolutely  un- 
witnessed and  most  'occulted'  deed,  but  he  can  so  unveil  the  character 
of  the  double-murderer  as  to  justify  his  taking-off. 

*And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out.' 

8)  He  meets  Horatio  in  the  graveyard,  the  spot  most  suited  to  a 
secret  conference,  when  suddenly  it  is  invaded  by  the  grave-diggers  and  the 
funeral-train.  The  interrupted  conversation  is  continued  later  in  the  Cas- 
tle (V:  ii.) 

In  his  outburst  at  the  grave  he  reveals  his  love  for  Ophelia ;  the  sud- 
den shock  of  the  knowledge  of  her  death,  together  with  Laertes's  pose  as 
chief-mourner,  proving  too  much  for  self-control.  Literally  he  *  forgot ' 
himself,  as  he  tells  Horatio,  —  quite  as  he  forgot  himself,  or  rather,  let 
himself  go,  in  the  rapier-thrust  through  the  arras. 

9)  He  confides  (V:  ii)  the  whole  story  of  the  King's  villainy  to 
Horatio,  that  he  may  have  a  witness  in  full  to  his  honesty  of  purpose  should 
he  perish.  Up  to  tnis  point  he  has  sacredly  kept  the  secret  of  his  mother's 
dishonor. 

10)  He  will  (and  does)  kill  the  King  before  news  can  arrive  from 
England. 

11)  He  accepts  the  challenge  to  the  fencing  bout  indifferently  yet 
with  some  forebodings  of  evil. 

12)  He  wounds  Laertes  and  is  himself  wounded.  The  dying  con- 
fession of  Laertes  and  Gertrude's  accusation  of  poisoning,  in  the  moment 
of  Last  Suspense  further  unmask  the  villain-King,  whereupon  instantly 

13)  Hamlet  kills  the  King  in  the  blackest  moment  of  iniquity,  *not 
shriving-time  allowed,'  —  keeping  his  oath  to  the  full. 

14)  He  forgives  his  murderer,  and  has  a  word  of  pitying  farewell 
for  the  wretched  mother,  for  whose  soul  he  has  obtained  the  privilege  of 
expiation.  We  must  believe  that  her  doom  is  but  *  for  a  certain  time,' 
since  the  Ghost  has  come  —  not  from  *that  bourne  from  whence  no  trav- 
eler returns,'  but  from  the  intermediary  remedial  fires  of  Purgatory. 

15)  He  prevents  Horatio  from  drinking  the  poison  and  commands 
him  to  live  to 

*  —  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  tne  unsatisfied.' 
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i6)  He  confides  the  kingdom  to  the  brave  and  honest  Fortinbras, 
and  dies.     *The  rest  —  is  silence.' 

Here  then  is  action  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  satisfy  those  who 
clamor  for  *  deeds  not  words,'  and  to  prove  that  Hamlet's  mood  is  not,  like 
Timon's  (IV:  iii)  : 

*A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune,'  — 

but  the  enforced  pause  of  a  soul  at  bay,  held  for  a  time  in  the  grip  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  chafing  at  its  bonds.  He  waits  only  long  enough  to  get 
the  astounding  problem  squarely  stated  before  he  proceeds  to  solve  it. 
And  the  action  once  under  way  occupies  but  a  few  days. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  no  soliloquies  after  IV :  iv.  The 
soliloquies  have  a  two-fold  purpose,  they  enable  us  to  study  Hamlet's  train 
of  thought  exactly,  and  they  serve  as  safety-valve  to  a  mind  strained  to 
the  highest  point  of  tension  in  the  exercise  of  that  prodigious  logic  which 
is  grappling  with  an  almost  insoluble  problem. 

When  he  embarks  he  has  solved  all  except  one,  but  that  one  the  most 
important,  of  those  practical  difficulties  of  his  task;  —  How  is  he  to  obtain 
the  needed  tangible  proof  of  the  King's  villainy?  —  How?  None  of  his 
*  rough-hewn '  plans  promise  certainty.  He  is  apparently  in  worse  case 
than  ever.  His  thrust  at  old  Polonius  has  exiled  him;  in  any  case  the  ruse 
of  madness  can  no  longer  be-fool  the  King  and  he  must  get  beyond  reach 
of  steel  and  poison  till  he  can  return  with  that  material  proof  which  still 
eludes  his  grasp.  His  feet  bear  him  shipward;  but  his  soul  rages  at  quit- 
ting the  court  where  (he  fancies)  lies  the  clue  which  might  unriddle  the 
mystery. 

It  is  natural  that  the  final  soliloquy  should  be  a  fierce  self-arraignment 
because  he  has  not  thrown  caution  to  the  winds  and  stabbed  the  traitor  on 
his  knees  in  the  oratory,  since  for  the  time  there  seems  absolutely  no  other 
way  of  getting  at  the  villain,  and  an  imperfect  revenge  seems  better  than 
none. 

In  the  retarded  action  of  the  first  half  of  the  play  the  objective  diffi- 
culties of  the  case  which  have  forced  his  will  to  hold  his  heart  in  leash  arc 
(with  the  exception  above  noted)  one  by  one  removed.  This  last  soliloquy 
marks  the  point  where  for  the  last  time  judgment  must  overrule  passion; 
henceforth  reason  and  natural  impulse  are  at  one. 

Fortinbras's  rash  example  which  presents  itself  so  close  upon  the  set- 
tled question  of  the  King's  guilt,  chimes  with  the  tingling  of  his  blood.  He 
must  embark  because  the  scheme  for  obtaining  English  aid  seems  now  the 
only  feasible  plan:  Yet  to  simply  kill  Claudius,  as  Amlethus  and  Ham- 
blet  do,  will  not  furnish  actual  proof  of  his  blood-guiltiness !  No  wonder 
Hamlet  tosses  *  worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes '  until  he  evolves  the 
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thought  that  the  mandate  borne  by  his  guards  will  bear  inspection.  From 
the  first  glance  at  that  murderous  commission  he  knows  he  has  his  enemy 
upon  the  hip,  the  path  to  duty  is  as  clear  as  that  duty  has  always  been.  It 
is  no  '  airy  dagger '  like  Macbeth's,  but  a  trusty  weapon  on  which  his  fingers 
close. 

Four  days  must  elapse  from  Hamlet's  embarkation  to  his  landing 
from  the  pi  rate- vessel;  within  a  few  hours  he  has  joined  Horatio  in  the 
graveyard  at  Elsinore.  The  Action  moves  with  breathless  celerity  from 
the  hour  of  his  return.  No  more  soliloquies  —  their  need  is  past:  the  ten- 
sion of  retarded  action  is  ended  and  the  workings  of  Hamlet's  mind  appear 
in  deeds.  Hamlet  is  now  more  ready  than  the  King  *  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  present  push.'  They  cannot,  to  be  sure,  close  with  each  other  in  the 
church-yard.  Ophelia's  death  for  the  moment  absorbs  Hamlet's  mind;  but 
his  conversation  with  Horatio  immediately  thereafter  opens  to  us  the  sit- 
uation. 

He  has  come  back  equipped,  and  eager,  to  kill  the  King  on  any  ex- 
cuse; ready,  now, 

*  —  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.' 

With  Claudius  once  fully  awake  to  his  purpose,  he  must  do  his  work  quickly 
or  the  King  will  be  beforehand  with  him.     He  very  nearly  is,  as  it  happens. 

In  this  very  talk  with  his  bosom-friend  he  has  cleared  the  decks  for 
action.  How?  By  shifting  half  his  burden  on  Horatio,  that  friend  as 
staunch  to  him  as  Will  Shakespeare's  self  to  Southampton  in  the  Tower. 
He  has  entrusted  Horatio  at  last  with  the  whole  secret  and  by  so  doing 
has  left  .himself  free  to  strike  and,  if  need  be,  perish  —  since  that  loyal 
friend  and  witness  to  his  honesty  will  survive  *  to  keep  his  name  ungored.' 

He  not  only  confides  his  Cause  to  Horatio's  keepmg,  but  provides  him 
with  tangible  proof  of  the  King's  villainy  in  the  shape  of  that  Commission 
for  his  own  death  borne  by  the  King's  creatures  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern.  Such  a  document  is  *  ground  more  relative'  than  any  Ghost-story, 
even  one  shored  up  by  the  affidavits  of  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

He  has  gone  into  details  before  we  hear  the  close  of  the  interview. 
His  summing  up  of  the  facts  must  be  looked  upon  as  his  brief  to  the  lawyer 
who  is  to  conduct  his  case  before  the  bar  of  Denmark  and  posterity.  It  is 
tersely  drawn  up,  yet  every  point  in  the  indictment  is  exactly  stated : 

*  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon? 
He  that  hath  killed  my  king,  and  whored  my  mother. 
Popped  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes. 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  conscience 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?     And  is't  not  to  be  damned 
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To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

In  further  evil  ?  * 
He  has  placed  in  safe  hands  the  full  knowledge 

'  Of  carnal,  bloody  and  unnatural  acts,* 
committed  by  Claudius  and  Gertrude; 

*  Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters,' 

such  as  Polonius's  death  and  Ophelia's  subsequent  madness  and  death ; 

*  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause,* 

as  were  those  of  Roscncrantz  and  Guildenstem.  All  these  facts  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  just  and  upright  Horatio,  who  will  survive  to  tell  his 
story  and  testify  that  the  blow  is  no  cowardly  stab  of  treason,  but  the  stroke 
of  justice. 

Hamlet  has  solved  his  problem ;  all  that  remains  is  a  little  mechanical 
working  out.  To  have  struck  before  would  have  been  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice:  now  —  in  the  first  act  *  that  hath  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it  *  he  can 
kill  the  King  with  the  ease  of  '  perfect  conscience.*  His  hands  are  untied, 
and  he  is  calm  with  the  certainty  of  resolve ;  for  he  is  ready,  and  *  the  readi- 
ness is  all.'     He  has  proved  that 

*  Our  wills  and  fate  do  so  contrary  run 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own.' 

Plots  pall:  no  waiting  now  for  England's  aid  or  Fortinbras's  return.  He 
is  free  to  act  promptly,  or  even  *  rashly '  —  which  is  now  the  most  com- 
mendable plan.  The  cautious  Horatio  suggests  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  the  King  has  news  from  England,  and  the  Prince  replies  grimly : 

'  It  will  be  short.  The  interim  is  mine! ' 
The  interim  is  all  that  is  needed.  Miles  says  on  this  point : 
*  You  never  suspect  the  errand  Hamlet  is  on  till  you  happen  to  hear 
that  little  word  "  the  interim  is  mine."  It  means  more  mischief  than  all  the 
monologues  1  No  more  threats,  no  imprecations,  no  more  "damned  vil- 
lain," no  more  self-accusal :  but  solely  and  briefly:  **  It  will  be  short.  The 
interim  is  mine."  Then  for  the  first  time  we  recognize  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  in  Hamlet;  then  for  the  first  time  we  comprehend  his  quiet 
jesting  with  the  clown,  his  tranquil  musings  with  Horatio.  The  man  is 
transformed  by  a  great  resolve,  his  mind  is  made  up.  ...  At  the 
very  moment  he  encounters  the  clown  in  the  church-yard  he  is  on  his  death- 
march  to  Elsinore.' 

His  mind  was  *  made  up  '  long  ago,  but  now  it  is  at  rest;  his  purpose 
has  never  for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of,  there  is  no  change  in  the  Prmcc, 
but,  at  long  last,  his  plan  is  ripe,  the  way  is  open.  This  makes  intelligible, 
too,  his  patient  and  amused  trifling  with  Osric,  his  half-contemptuous  ac- 
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ceptance  of  the  challenge  to  the  fencing  bout,  and  his  light  waiving  aside 
of  the  presentiments  which  beset  him.  From  the  first  he  has  set  nis  life 
upon  the  cast,  but  at  no  time  has  he  held  his  life  '  at  a  pin's  fee ';  life  is  not 
no-w  so  sweet  that  he  should  greatly  prize  it,  and  the  sense  of  an  overruling 
po'wcT  by  whom  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  ordered  is  strong  upon  him. 
The  mood  of  the  Prince  in  the  curious  speech  —  which  is  the  supplement  to 
the  *  To  be  or  not  to  be  *  soliloquy  —  the  reply  to  Horatio's  plea  to  postpone 
the  contest,  beginning  '  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury,'  is  the  mood  of  Eg- 
mont : 

*  No  more !  The  coursers  of  Time,  lashed  by  invisible  spirits,  hurry 
on  the  light  car  of  our  destiny,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  in  coot  self-posses- 
sion to  hold  the  reins  with  a  nrm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  avoiding  a  stone  here  or  a  precipice  there.  Whither 
it  is  hurrying,  who  can  tell  ? ' 

Ana  like  the  courtly  gentleman  he  is,  Hamlet  tenders  his  earnest  apol- 
ogy to  Laertes  for  the  wrong  unintentionally  done  him,  that  accidental 
murder,  casual  slaughter  of  his  father.  His  own  wrongs  and  griefs  have 
deepened  his  sympathy  with  others.  His  generous  soul  is  seen  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  '  brother's  wager,'  in  his  lack  of  suspicion  as  to  the  rapiers, 
in  his  kindly  compliment  to  Laertes's  skill  to  which  he  is  the  '  foil,'  and  his 
quick  repuaiation  of  all  mockery. 

There  is  an  artistic  fitness,  too,  and  a  further  hint  of  expiation  in  mak- 
ing the  Queen  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup.  One  danger  for  the  Prince  is 
escaped ;  and  only  by  death  is  Gertrude's  repentance  to  prove  final. 

Hamlet  wounas  Laertes,  and  is  wounded,  and  we  know  that  both 
wounds  are  mortal.  The  plot  *  rough-hewn '  by  the  King  is  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  he  has  killed  the  son  by  as  occult  a  method  as  he  killed  the 
father.     It  is  the  Moment  of  last  Suspense. 

Is  vice  to  triumph,  then?  No.  Shakespeare  holds  in  reserve  the 
greatest  surprise  of  all.  In  the  moment  of  last  suspense  the  end  is  '  shaped ' 
m  an  undreamed  of  manner.  Laertes,  the  death-agent  of  the  counter-play, 
overcome  by  the  Prince's  magnanimity,  realizing  his  position  of  cat's-paw,  de- 
serts the  King's  party  and  unmasks  the  whole  of  this  last  vile  plot.  Laertes 
serves  Hamlet's  cause  as  chief-witness  and  jury. 

'Hamlet,  thou  art  slain; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenomed.     .     .     .     Thy  mother's  poisoned, 
I  can  no  more,  the  king,  the  kin^s  to  blame  1 ' 

From  the  instant  of  the  Queen's  fall,  to  the  death  of  Hamlet,  the 
Catastrophe  presents  a  succession  of  the  most  tremendous  effects  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Romantic  Drama. 

The  entire  success  of  the  Counter-plot;  apparent  failure  of  the  Right- 
eous Cause;  the  instant  Change  of  the  whole  face  of  affairs  by  the  desertion 
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of  the  agent  of  the  Counter-plots  to  the  side  of  Righteous  Vengeance ;  the 
swift  and  entire  fulfilment  of  the  Oath  of  Vengeance,  and  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful  completeness  of  the  revenge;  the  human  touch  in  the  interchange 
of  forgiveness  between  the  dying  men,  and  in  Hamlet's  pitying  adieu  to  his 
mother;  the  pathetic  struggle  for  the  poisoned  cup  between  the  friends  and 
the  full  certainty  that  Horatio,  living,  will  report  the  Prince  and  his  cause 

*  aright ' ;  the  gleam  of  noble  patriotism  which  sends  a  prophetic  glance 
down  the  future  and  sees  the  sceptre  in  the  honest  hand  of  Fortinbras ;  and 
that  strong  yet  exquisitely  simple  close  *The  rest  —  is  silence';  —  these 
things  make  a  rise,  climax,  and  fall  of  emotion,  whose  intensity  leaves 
reader  and  spectator  alike  exhausted. 

In  most  stage-presentations  the  play  ends  with  Hamlet's  last  words; 
and  indeed  most  readers  have  not  heart  to  read  farther.  More  fortunate 
is  the  spectator  privileged  to  see  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem's  recent  staging  of  the 
play,  for  he  has  the  wisdom  to  leave  Shakespeare's  ending  unaltered.  The 
Fortinbras  scenes  are  an  integral  part  of  Shakespeare's  plan;  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  aside  any  of  those  touches  which  he  has  added  to  the  origi- 
nal story. 

When  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  a  few  years  back  restored  to  the  stage 
the  funeral  march  in  which  the  four  captains  bear  off  the  body  of  the  Prince 
upon  their  shields,  with  loyalty  and  chivalry,  in  the  persons  of  Horatio  and 
Fortinbras,  as  chief  mourners,  *this  scene,'  wrote  a  Tribune  correspondent, 

*  was  groaned  at  by  the  critics  as  an  anti-climax,  —  but  the  great  author  may 
have  known  his  business,  too,  in  bringing  as  a  deep  contrast  to  this  tragedy 
of  dreams  and  blighted  hopes,  a  picture  of  a  young  and  vigorous  life  upon 
a  corpse-strewn  stage,  instead  of  dropping  the  curtain  on  a  scene  from  the 
shambles.' 

When  shall  we  learn  that  nothing  Shakespeare  does  is  to  be  '  groaned 
at'?  The  aim  of  the  honest  critic  is  to  get  Shakespeare's  point  of  view; 
and  that  is  to  be  sought  always  not  in  the  commentary  but  in  the  text.  The 
man  who  was  at  once  the  most  successful  playwright  and  the  greatest  dra- 
matic artist  of  the  English  language,  knew  both  his  business  and  his  art. 
'  Read  him,  therefore,  and  again  and  again,'  as  Hemminge  and  Condell  ad- 
vised, '  and  if  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger 
not  to  understand  him.' 

To  omit  Fortinbras  and  his  testimony  is  to  maim  the  play,  and  to  miss, 
altogether,  the  heroic  note  with  which  it  ntly  closes 

*To  the  sound  of  the  mourning  or  a  mighty  nation.' 
For  this  is  no  tale  of  a  brainsick  craven,  but  the  stern  history  of  a  strong 
soul  who  conquers  fate,  to  whom  is  due  the  laurel  and 

'  The  soldier's  music  and  the  rites  of  war ' 
in  that  last  hour 

*When  his  Victor-soul  he  flingeth 
Over  Pain  to  Victory.' 


FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN 
TH  E  VETERAN  GERMAN  NOVELIST 

By  a.  B.  Faust 

HOM  the  Gods  love,  they  take  away  young,'  is  an 
adage  nowhere  more  applicable  than  in  literary  his- 
tory. The  long-lived  writer  finds  in  his  later  days,  that 
the  fascination  of  his  art  has  vanished.  His  pen  may 
be  wielded  with  the  same  skill,  yet  something  has  gone 
from  it.  It  has  lost  the  magic  power  to  please.  The 
generation  for  which  the  author  wrote  so  successfully 
has  given  place  to  another,  of  different  tastes,  interests,  perhaps  ideals.  Such 
has  been  the  lot  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  Bom  in  1829,  his  first  literary 
triumphs  date  back  in  the  sixties  of  the  century  lately  closed.  Not  satisfied 
with  laurels  won,  he  became  the  most  productive  of  German  novelists.  His 
decline  in  popularity  was  not  due  to  a  failure  of  his  poetic  powers,  nor  did 
he  lack  adaptability,  or  fail  to  understand  the  new-bom  age.  His  recent 
novel,  *Frei  Geboren'  (1901),  though  not  of  the  most  fashionable 
cut,  devoid  of  naturalistic  mannerisms  and  symbolistic  vaguenesses,  was 
nevertheless  correct  enough  in  dress  to  be  admitted  as  a  modem  novel,  and 
indeed  when  measured  by  absolute  standards,  must  be  accounted  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  year. 

There  were,  however,  principally  two  causes  that  preyed  upon  the 
reputation  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  The  first  was  the  literary  revolution 
begun  about  1885  by  men  unknown  to  fame,  who  promised  to  create  Ger- 
man literature  anew.  Their  watchword  was  Die  Moderne,  and  they,  the 
young,  at  once  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  old  guard  in  letters, 
whose  authority  they  were  determined  to  undermine.  Spielhagen  was  among 
those  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  brothers  Hart  in  their  Critical 
Campaigns  (Kritische  Waffengange,  1882).  The  *  Storm  and  Stress* 
movement  succeeded  in  attracting  and  holding  public  attention,  many  of  the 
privileged  class  in  letters  were  led  to  execution,  but  the  promise  of  con- 
structing a  literary  edifice  commensurate  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
Modem  German  Empire,  was  left  unfulfilled. 

A  second  cause  operated  against  Spielhagen*s  receiving  his  merited 
share  of  appreciation  in  his  later  days.  He  was  above  all  a  satirist,  a  critic 
of  the  society  and  conduct  of  the  modem  age.  While  he  felt  a  degree  of 
patriotic  pride  in  the  industrial  progress  of  his  native  land,  still  he  would 
not  shut  his  eyes  against  the  evil  that  came  with  it,  the  advent  of  material- 
ism, threatening  to  obscure  the  old  idealism.  The  glitter  of  unprecedented 
material  success  could  not  obscure  his  vision ;  he  showed,  in  his  later  works, 
as  little  love  for  the  noblesse  doree  of  the  Empire's  capital  city,  as  in  years 
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gone  by  for  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Pommerania.  In  either  case  they  ap- 
peared to  him  a  menace  to  the  fatherland.  Spielhagen  remained  true  to 
nimself ,  to  his  old  ideals.  For  he  belonged  in  early  manhood  to  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1848.  He  was  himself  an  ardent  *  Forty-eighter/  and  he 
dreamed  the  dream  of  republican  freedom  for  his  native  land.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  turbulent  spirits,  who  took  their  leave  of  home,  or  received  it 
gratuitously.  He  was  not  *lost  to  the  fatherland.'  No  matter  whether 
they  staid  at  home  or  sought  freedom  in  a  foreign  land,  that  generation  re- 
mained idealists,  rarely  did  they  become  the  hoarders  of  material  wealth,  or 
the  captains  of  industry,  but  in  civil  life  were  more  c(Hnmonly  scholars  or 
professional  men,  —  as  a  class,  men  of  integrity,  of  principle,  lovers  of 
liberty,  thinkers  upon  the  deepest  problems  of  human  life.  It  is  this  type 
which  appears  prominently  in  Spielhagen's  works,  and  which  is  bone  of  his 
bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  A  national  liberal,  Spielhagen  was  not  pleased 
with  the  rising  greatness  of  Bismarck,  whom  he  hated  as  a  representative 
of  the  Prussian  Junkertum,  the  staunch  support  of  autocracy.  Time,  how- 
ever, forced  him  to  realize  that  the  nobility  of  Prussia  were  neither  a  public 
danger,  nor  the  other  alternative,  *  dead  wood,'  for  they  made  good  timber 
in  the  building  of  United  Germany.  Yet  the  dream  of  a  freer  constitutional 
government  had  been  a  sweet  one,  and  the  duty  remained  of  emphasizing 
to  a  younger  generation  the  dangers  of  bigness  and  the  absurdities  of  spread- 
eagleism. 

Maintaining  this  critical  attitude,  Spielhagen  has  incurred  the  rebuke 
of  being  old-fashioned,  of  viewing  the  present  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  past.  An  age  well  satisfied  with  its  own  accomplishment,  is  not  willing 
to  be  rebuked.  A  later  dav,  however,  will  recognize  in  Spielhagen,  —  as 
generously  as  the  hundrea  eminent  admirers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Spielhagen  album*  at  his  seventieth  birthday,  —  the  author's  high  aims, 
his  keen  insight  and  extraordinary  literary  achievement.  Extending  over 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  being  closely  linked  with  contempo- 
rary events,  Spielhagen's  vast  literary  product  becomes  a  history  of  social 
Germany  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Spielhagen  unites 
the  characteristics  of  half-a-dozen  German  novelists  of  good  standing  and 
for  the  study  of  German  prose  fiction  becomes  a  convenient  center  of  inter- 
est, marking  the  point  of  completest  development  in  the  German  contempo- 
rary novel  as  it  was  written  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  the  features 
of  Spielhagen's  novels  may  be  named  as  typical  throughout  the  history  of 
the  German  novel,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  Such  are :  ( i )  his  high- 
seriousness,  (2)  his  scholarship,  (3)  his  theorized  art,  (4)  the  presence  of 
purpose  (Tendenz)  in  his  novels,   (5)  his  treatment  of  the  *  problematic 

•  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  Dem  Meister  des  deutschen  Romans.  Zu  seincm  7a 
Geburtstage  von  Freunden  und  Jiingem  gcwidmet.    Leipzig,  1899. 
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character.'  (6)  his  criticism  of  life  {JVeltanschauung) . 

The  quality  of  high  seriousness  is  apparent  in  his  high  conception  of  his 
calling.  He  seeks  deliberately  to  give  visible  form  to  the  spirit  of  the 
timeSy  by  means  of  carefully  chosen  characters  and  incidents.  He  aims  to 
draw  the  features  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  from  period  to  period  as  the  decades 
roll  on  with  new  problems  to  solve,  to  give  to  each  its  epochal  individuality. 
He  broke  with  the  traditions  of  the  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  type  of  novel,  which 
led  its  hero  through  an  apprenticeship  of  association  with  artists  and  actors, 
and  like  Gustav  Freytag  he  sought  the  people  at  their  work.  Unlike  the 
professional  photographer  of  the  naturalistic  type,  but  rather  with  the  free 
hand  of  the  artist,  he  sketched  the  strong  individuals  prominent  in  the  surg- 
ing work  of  the  world.  The  name  contemporary  social  novel,  sccialer 
Zeitroman,  would  best  describe  the  most  ambitious  products  of  Spielhagen's 
pen. 

The  first  work  of  this  kind  was  his  Problematische  Naturen  (1861) 
with  its  sequel  Durch  Nacht  zum  Licht  (1862),  portraying  the  period  be- 
fore 1848.  Problematic  characters,  reasoning  pessimists,  elegant  misfits 
were  the  type  so  prevalent  in  the  reactionary  period,  an  age  surfeited  with 
culture,  teeming  with  ideas,  yet  incapable  of  liberating  action.  The  death 
of  the  problematic  characters.  Professor  Berger  and  his  favorite  pupil, 
Oswald  Stein,  on  the  street  barricades  of  Berlin  in  the  March  revolution, 
is  symbolical  of  the  old  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  era.  Since  Goethe's 
Sorrows  of  the  Young  fVerther  no  work  of  fiction  had  been  greeted  with 
such  enthusiasm  in  Germany.  As  in  the  age  of  sentimentaTism  Goethe 
had  made  known  the  disease  from  which  the  age  was  suffering,  so  Spiel- 
hagen  gave  voice  to  the  emotions,  aspirations,  and  disappointments  of  a 
later  period  of  JVeltschmerz,  that  between  1830-48. 

The  next  two  novels:  Die  von  Hohenstein  (1863),  and  In  Reih  und 
died  (1864),  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  parliamentary  period,  that  of  con- 
flict between  modem  Reichstag  and  ancient  dynasty,  democratic  selfishness 
on  the  one  hand  and  autocratic  paternalism  on  the  other.  The  schemes  of 
the  demagogue  and  social  agitator,  the  monstrous  crimes  of  degenerate 
noblemen,  cast  lurid  lights  upon  the  highly-colored  picture  the  author  sees 
fit  to  put  upon  his  canvas.  The  first  named  of  the  novels  was  justly  charged 
with  sensationalism,  while  the  second  appears  more  genuine,  and  its  strik- 
ing revolutionary  scenes  were  portrayed  by  a  contemporary  whose  heart 
was  in  the  struggle. 

In  both  romances  the  hero  was  modeled  after  the  socialist  leader 
Ferdinand  Lasalle,  in  the  former  he  appears  as  the  journalist  Miinzer,  in 
the  latter  more  true  to  life  as  socialist  and  politician,  bearing  the  name  of 
Leo  Gutmann.  The  meteoric  figure  of  Lasalle  interested  the  author  very 
deeply,  as  we  hear  him  tell  in  his  autobiography  (Finder  und  Erfinder) ,  and 
as  it  is  seen  again  in  the  story  Frei  Geboren^  where  Lasalle's  brilliant  con- 
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versational  gifts  and  fascinating  personality  make  him  the  irresistible  hero 
of  the  salon.  The  fortunes  of  Leo  Gutmann  resemble  somewhat  those  of 
Lasalle,  his  oratorical  powers  and  personal  magnetism  gain  for  him  a 
great  following  among  the  laboring  classes,  a  humane  ruler  is  won  over  to 
his  cause  of  subsidizing  industrial  enterprises,  but  the  laborers  themselves 
bring  ruin  upon  the  enterprise.  State-help  is  doomed  to  failure  and  the 
hero  is  killed  in  a  duel  caused  by  an  accidental  entanglement  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  burning  social  question.  We  are  taught  that  the  in- 
dividual counts  for  nothing  in  his  effort  to  help  others.  He  is  but  a  soldier 
of  the  rank  and  file.  A  bullet  may  stretch  him  low,  the  column  closes  over 
him  and  marches  resistlessly  on. 

The  key-note  of  the  solidarity  of  all  human  interests  is  again  sounded 
in  the  next  novel:  Havimer  und  Amboss  (1869).  We  arc  told  by  the 
venerable  prison  warden,  who  has  taken  a  fatherly  interest  in  our  convict 
hero :  *  Everywhere  we  observe  the  struggle  whether  we  are  to  be  the  ham- 
mer or  the  anvil,  and  the  only  correct  solution  is  that  we  are  to  be  both,  the 
hammer  capable  of  striking  and  the  anvil  willing  to  be  struck.'  This  novel 
is  probably  the  most  faultless  in  construction,  and  yields  to  none  in  interest. 
*  Its  horoscope  was  cast  under  the  sign  of  transportation,'  to  borrow  a  phrase 
of  the  author.  The  period  is  that  of  industrial  expansion.  We  see  smoking 
chimneys  and  blazing  furnaces,  the  din  of  the  boiler-makers  deafens  our 
ears.  The  hero,  a  youth  of  good  core,  who  has  got  into  bad  ways  on  his 
friend's  account,  the  gentleman  smuggler's,  serves  a  sentence  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary workshop,  but  thereby  learns  the  trade  of  machinist  under  excellent 
guidance.  After  his  dismissal  he  enters  a  private  shop  and  works  his  way 
up  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  Energy  and  ability  finally  make  him 
manager  and  owner  of  a  large  plant  for  building  locomotives,  the  proudest 
industry  of  the  age.  He  is  a  humanitarian  boss,  and  institutes  the  plan  of 
profit-snaring  and  mutual  insurance,  which  in  his  factory  is  easy  of  accom- 
plishment owing  to  the  faith  of  the  workmen  in  a  master  who  was  once 
of  their  own  number. 

Spielhagen  did  not  depict  the  war-times  of  1 870-7 1 .  No  German  novel- 
ist ventured  upon  that  high  theme.  Freytag,  who  was  expected  to  close  his 
Ahnen  cycle  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  battle-scenes  he  had  witnessed,  de- 
clared, when  obliged  to  defend  himself,  that  the  great  prose  epic  of  that 
period  was  the  report  of  the  Generalstab  (by  Moltke),  which  contained  the 
record  of  the  deeds  of  the  war's  heroes,  wnose  glorj'  fiction  could  not  en- 
hance. 

The  epoch  of  German  history  which  Spielhagen  chose  for  his  next 
work  was  that  following  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the 
pouring  in  of  the  French  milliards  caused  too  sudden  an  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  This  period  of  inflation  and  overspeculation,  known 
as  the  GrUnderzeitf  came  to  an  end  in  the  financial  crash  of  1873.     The 
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scene  of  the  romance  was  laid  partly  in  the  capital  city  of  Berlin,  and  partly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  great  storm  on  the  Baltic  in  1873  S^^^  ^he 
author  the  suggestion  for  the  climax  of  the  story,  for  his  destructive  flood, 
which  wrecks  the  plans  of  the  big  Northern  land  and  sea  company.  The 
deluge  by  water  and  finance  carries  away  in  its  mighty  punitive  sweep  all 
the  vain  hopes  and  ill-gotten  fortunes  of  a  sinful  generation.  In  this  work, 
Sturmfiut,  as  frequently  in  our  author's  novels,  two  families  are  pitted 
against  one  another,  one  aristocratic,  and  the  other  bourgeoise.  The  heads 
of  the  families  are  respectively  General  von  Werben,  staunch  Prussian  sol- 
dier of  the  old  school,  and  the  elder  Schmidt,  sturdy  manufacturer  and  re- 
spected burger.  Both  suffer  disappointments  in  regard  to  their  sons.  The 
former  has  a  son,  a  dashing  young  lieutenant  of  the  Garde,  who  has  ac- 
quired the  extravagant  habits  of  his  set.  He  plunges  into  debt  and  in  a 
moment  of  despair  is  prevailed  upon  to  forge  the  name  of  his  father.  The 
latter,  accustomed  to  the  stern  habits  of  the  older  regime,  sees  no  way  of 
saving  his  son's  and  the  family  honor  but  by  the  son's  death.  The  Spartan 
father  sends  his  degenerate  offspring  the  family  pistols  with  the  silent  sug- 
gestion to  commit  suicide.  However,  a  more  heroic  death  is  invented  by 
fate.  The  stone-cutter  Schmidt  has  a  son  whom  he  has  disowned,  because 
of  his  crooked  business  methods.  This  younger  Schmidt  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing promoters  (Grunder)  of  the  capital  city,  immensely  rich,  generous  to 
the  charitable  organizations,  a  patron  of  artists,  yet  his  father  knew,  though 
he  could  not  prove,  that  those  ever-increasing  millions  were  won  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  gullible  public.  Gamblers  he  would  not  tolerate  in  his  family, 
and  he  is  satisfied  to  learn  that  ruin  and  suicide  ended  such  a  career.  The 
Garde  lieutenant  Von  Werben  might  have  been  saved  by  a  marriage  with 
Schmidt's  daughter,  their  love  was  mutual,  and  the  old  general,  to  rescue 
his  son,  favored  the  better  of  two  evils,  but  strangely  enough  the  democrat 
Schmidt  proved  the  more  bigoted  and  looked  calmly  upon  the  wrecked  lives 
of  his  children.  The  surviving  fittest  are  another  of  the  family  of  Schmidt, 
the  sea-captain  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  and  the  daughter  of  General 
von  Werben,  a  thoroughbred,  who  prefers  the  sturdy  middle-class  captain 
to  a  rival  of  the  noble  class  by  no  means  his  inferior.  This  union  symbolizes 
the  overcoming  of  class  prejudice.  The  old  Capulets  and  Montagues,  or 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  stretch  forth  the  hand 
of  reconciliation  over  the  dead  bodies  of  beloved  children.  The  Sturmflut 
represents  the  author  at  his  best,  and  has  frequently  been  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  impressive  contemporary  novels  written 
anywhere  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

For  a  decade  the  author  did  not  again  attempt  a  picture  of  contempo- 
rary life  on  a  large  scale.  He  rested  his  powers,  writing  less  ambitious 
works,  such  as  Piatt  Land  (1879)  a  romance  of  the  flat  lands  of  Pom- 
mcrania,    Angela    (1881),    another    problematic    character,     Uhlenhans 
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(1884),  a  talc  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  notable  for  its  landscape  painting. 

In  1887  Spielhagen  was  ready  with  another  Zeitbild,  entitled  fVas 
will  das  werden?  The  bode  is  more  than  ever  noteworthy  for  satirical 
tendencies.  The  story  is  told  by  the  hero,  and  the  treatment  is  very  sub- 
jective. The  varied  elements  that  make  up  the  modem  progressive  German 
nation  are  passed  in  review.  The  idealist  of  1848,  shocked  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  materialism  in  private  enterprise  and  public  life  (epitomized 
in  the  word  {Strebertum)  ^  exclaims  '  What  will  come  of  this?  ' 

In  the  earlier  days  of  novel-writing  Gutzkow  had  produced  romances 
nine  volumes  in  length.  Auerbach  cut  them  down  to  three  volumes,  in- 
sisting that  Alle  guten  Dinge  sind  drei.  When  Spielhagen  claimed  that 
the  proper  length  was  four  volumes,  Auerbach  called  that  unbdndig.  Since 
then  the  size  of  Spielhagen's  novels  has  decreased  to  suit  the  latter-day 
taste,  and  since  the  two-volume  novel  fVas  will  das  werden,  his  works  have 
no  longer  been  unbandig,  but  einbdndig. 

Among  the  latter,  two  are  particularly  noteworthy,  since  again  they 
treat  of  contemporary  life,  viz.:  Der  neue  Pharao  ( 1889) ,  and  Freigeboren 
(1901).  In  the  first  a  German  nobleman  who  had  left  his  native  land  a 
refugee  in  1848,  returns  to  visit  the  fatherland.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
attempt  at  assassination  of  the  old  emperor  William  by  Hodel  and  Nobeling 
in  1878.  As  a  result  of  that  event  Bismarck  forced  through  the  Reichstag 
the  severe  *  exceptional  laws,'  directed  against  the  socialists,  which  muzzled 
the  press,  restricted  freedom  of  speech,  and  permitted  the  searching  of 
private  houses.  Naturally  such  high-handed  ruling  could  but  inflame  the 
spirit  of  the  old  liberal.  *  A  new  Pharao  has  come  into  the  land,  who  knew 
not  Joseph,'  is  the  motto  of  the  book,  a  veiled  thrust  at  the  man  of  blood 
and  iron.  Freigeboren  is  a  charming  story  told  by  a  woman  whose  youth 
and  reign  in  the  salons  of  Berlin  occurred  just  before  the  period  of  Ger- 
many's greatest  material  prosperity.  Her  own  children  belong  to  the 
gilded  youth  of  the  metropolitan  city,  but  in  spite  of  their  ability  and  re- 
spectability she  cannot  love  them.  Their  early  maturity  and  practical  bent, 
the  absence  of  every  trace  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  folly  or  sentiment  utterly 
repels  her.  The  author  we  know  has  the  same  feeling  toward  the  younger 
generation. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Spielhagen  views  his  calling  appears  also 
in  his  autobiographical  work  Finder  und  Erfinder  (1890),  which  like 
Goethe's  Dichtung  und  fVahrheit,  describes  the  author's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  i.e.  his  formative  period.  Spielhagen  there  insists  on  a  scholarly 
preparation  for  the  novelist.  *  For  I  adhered  to  the  doctrine,  which  to 
be  sure  is  now  considered  entirely  out  of  date,  but  which  is  derived  from  our 
classic  poets,  that  an  author  cannot  in  his  business  do  without  a  knowledge 
of  classical  and  modem  languages  and  their  literatures,  a  familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  with  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  countries.'    In 
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equipment  Spielhagen  towers  head  and  shoulders  above  the  unscholarly 
naturalists,  whose  poverty  of  ideas  is  often  painfully  evident.  According 
to  Spielhagen  an  author  must  master  the  culture  of  his  age. 

Before  going  to  the  university  our  novelist's  own  early  environment 
was  not  favorable  to  cultural  influences.  In  the  society  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  cards  took  the  place  of  conversation.  He  had  no  compass  to 
guide  him  in  his  reading.  The  stars  that  he  sailed  by  were  the  classics.  His 
earliest  inspiration  came  from  Homer,  and  a  favorite  picture  that  Spiel- 
hagen's  biographers  draw,  is  that  of  the  young  novelist  reading  the  Odysee 
on  the  wave-washed  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  epic 
is  noticeable  in  Spielhagen's  theory  of  the  novel,  and  is  evident  likewise  in 
his  portraiture.  His  characters  are  generally  of  heroic  proportions,  above 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  we  meet  every  day.  They  are  mighty  in 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual  or  moral  stature,  their  personal  force  is 
magnified,  their  passions  are  accelerated. 

The  influence  second  in  importance  is  that  of  Walter  Scott :  *  When 
I  pronounce  his  precious  name,  I  recall  what  was  for  my  early  period  if  not 
the  best,  at  least  the  kindliest  nutriment  of  my  soul.'  But  our  author  adds: 
'  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  read  him  now,'  and  states  that  his  own  ideal  of 
novel-writing  shaped  itself  more  after  the  model  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Eugene 
Sue,  and  Alexander  Dumas  pere.  Sometimes  a  direct  influence  can  be  traced, 
such  as  that  of  David  Copperfield  upon  Hammer  und  Amboss.  But  in 
general  he  did  not  look  for  suggestions  in  foreign  models  for  characters, 
but  he  learned  from  them  methods  of  construction,  the  necessity  of  plot  and 
action,  the  art  of  keeping  the  reader  spell-bound  by  the  narrative.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  go  for  this  to  his  German  predecessors.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  imitate  the  eccentricities  of  Jean  Paul,  the  dis- 
cursiveness of  Auerbach,  the  immoderation  of  Gutzkow. 

Spielhagen  declares  he  had  not  read  Gutzkow  at  all  during  his  forma- 
tive period.  That  appears  strange,  for  in  the  history  of  the  German  novel 
we  sliould  consider  Spielhagen  the  continuator  of  Gutzkow,  whose  grand 
conception  of  the  contemporary  novel  as  embodying  a  complete  view  of 
contemporary  life  in  all  its  phases,  which  he  calls  Roman  des  Nebeneinander 
Spielhagen  carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Yet  Spielhagen's  state- 
ment is  no  doubt  correct.  Similar  parallel  developments  arc  seen  in  literary 
history.  For  instance,  in  German  literature,  the  recent  epoch  of  naturalism 
would  seem  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  realistic  movement  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  drama  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  the  crown  of  the  drama  of  Hebbel.  But  there  is  so  far  no  evidence 
of  any  influence,  German  naturalism  seeming  to  have  had  its  roots  entirely 
in  the  foreign  naturalism  of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  and  Zola. 

Spielhagen  did  not  know  his  Goethe  until  comparatively  late,  but  then 
the  relation  became  intimate.     Zealously  did  the  novelist  labor  to  acquire 
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the  learning  of  his  cultivated  age  and  nation,  until  bis  style  became  charged 
with  ideas  and  fittingly  representative. 

We  come  to  the  third  consideration,  Spielhagen's  theory  of  his  art. 
Not  the  nature  of  his  theory  but  the  fact  that  he  has  a  theory  is  typically 
German.  Did  not  Lessing  advance  to  the  production  of  great  dramas  on 
the  staff  of  criticism,  were  not  Goethe  and  Schiller  engaged  in  earnest  dis- 
cussions of  the  theory  of  the  ballad,  the  epic  and  the  drama  ?  Freytag  wrote 
The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  a  most  thorough  work  in  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  examples  might  be  multiplied.  Theory  precedes  artistic  produc- 
tion in  German  far  more  frequently  than  in  English  or  Romance  literatures. 
The  German  studies  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done  before  setting  out  to  do  it, 
while  another  type  of  mind  will  set  out  at  once  and  let  experience  teach  him. 
It  is  similar  in  other  departments  of  activity.  Wagner  announced  his 
theories  concerning  the  musical  drama  before  composing  the  Nibelungen- 
ring  and  Parsifal.  Military  science  records  the  triumph  of  the  German 
method,  for  France  had  been  conquered  in  the  Generalstabsgebaude  of 
Berlin  before  the  order  had  been  given  for  the  mobilization  of  the  German 
troops. 

We  learn  in  his  autobiography  that  Spielhagen  early  occupied  himself 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  long  before  the  appearance  of  his  theoretical 
work  on  the  Technique  of  the  Novel  (1883),  which  was  followed  by  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  und  Technik  der  Epik  und  Dramatik  ( 1898).  Spiel- 
hagen's  theory  in  brief  is  this :  The  novel  is  a  form  of  the  epic.  It  is  the 
successor  in  modern  times  of  the  ancient  epic  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  The 
same  principles  of  action  and  heroic  portraiture,  pointed  out  by  Lessing, 
apply  to  the  modem  epic.  Verse  was  more  adapted  to  the  younger  civiliza- 
tion, while  the  prose  torm  belongs  to  the  more  mature  modern  age.  The 
novelist  must  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  yet  not  photograph  her  creations. 
The  real  world  about  him  is  not  always  a  fit  subject  for  poetic  depiction, 
but  he  must  with  the  aid  of  the  imagination  construct  a  third  something 
which  is  poetry.  The  writer  of  the  modem  epic  must  be  a  finder  and  an 
inventor  {Finder  und  Erfinder).  Spielhagen  is  therefore  in  accord  with 
the  traditions  of  the  German  classic  poets  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Art  is  nature 
improved. 

A  fourth  prominent  characteristic  of  Spielhagen 's  works  is  the  presence 
of  *  purpose '  ( Tendenz) ,  which  to  be  sure  frequently  lowers  them  as  works 
of  art.  His  most  ambitious  novels  bear  the  stamp  of  purpose  in  their  titles: 
Problematic  Characters,  Rank  and  File,  Hammer  and  Anvil,  The  Deluge, 
What  Shall  Come  of  Itf  In  his  own  defense  the  author  questions  whether 
it  be  possible  to  write  a  good  contemporary  novel  without  a  purpose.  The 
author  must  finally,  in  the  fate  of  his  heroes,  show  his  hand.  But  Spiel- 
hagen does  more  than  this.  In  dialogues  much  resembling  monologues,  in 
which  an  old  man  speaks  to  a  younger,  or  in  the  favored  method  of  a  funeral 
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oration,  the  reader  is  given  instruction,  in  a  manner  precluding  debate. 
Occasionally  we  are  reminded  of  Gellert's  fables  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  so  naively  print  the  poet's  edifying  Q.  E.  D.  at  the  close.  Nowhere 
perhaps  has  the  error  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose  been  demonstrated  more 
plainly  than  in  the  case  of  our  author,  many  of  whose  theses  have  been  dis- 
proved by  the  later  courses  of  social  events.  Or  is  it  not  true  that  profit- 
sharing  by  the  laboring  class  is  a  scheme,  which  though  acceptable  in  theory, 
has  proved  practicable  only  in  exceptional  cases?  Has  the  question  of  pa- 
ternalism, of  state-help,  been  settled  with  the  doom  of  Ferdinand  Lasalle? 
Did  not  Bismarck  institute  successfully  accident  insurance,  the  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  insurance  against  invalidism  and  old  age,  and  did 
not  his  successor  at  the  helm,  the  Emperor  William,  continue  with  beneficent 
socialistic  institutions? 

Just  as  Spielhagen  has  thought  over  and  illustrated  for  us  the  great 
social  question  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  has  he  also  given  decided 
opinions  on  prevailing  philosophical  currents,  as  for  instance  in  his  short 
story  Faustulus  (1899),  where  his  warfare  is  directed  against  the  prophetic 
doctrines  of  Nietzsche,  or  in  the  Problematic  Heroes,  where  he  parodies  the 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  by  means  of  Professor  Berger's  frenzied  re- 
searches in  the  realm  of  Nirvana.  Even  in  many  of  the  shorter  stories,  a 
moral  principle  receives  elucidation,  as  in  the  powerful  story  Selbstgerecht, 
where  the  nice  question  is  put,  whether  a  man  may  honorably  conceal  the 
crime  of  murder  committed  in  defense  of  his  own  life  and  the  happiness 
of  his  family.  The  author's  answer  is  affirmative :  *  Be-just-to-yourself .* 
His  hero  is  the  normal  sound  man  of  strong  nerves,  who  does  not  give 
himself  up  to  the  law  with  a  morbidly  sentimental  pose,  proving  the  world's 
laws  at  fault.  In  the  story  The  Village  Coquette,  the  thesis  is  defended, 
that  the  peasant  class  have  a  different  code  of  moral  action  than  the  upper 
classes.  A  peasant  girl,  raised  in  the  home  of  a  noble  family,  is  courted 
by  the  faithful  servant  Konrad,  nicknamed  *the  silent.'  The  little  minx 
encourages  him,  but  also  receives  the  attentions  of  the  overseer,  a  noble- 
man. Konrad,  to  revenge  himself  upon  her,  spoils  her  beauty  by  cutting 
off  her  ears,  and  to  escape  punishment,  enlists  as  a  soldier  in  the  campaign 
against  Denmark.  Curiously  enough  the  girl  feels  the  wrong  she  has  done 
more  than  that  which  she  has  suffered,  and  will  marry  no  one  but  Konrad. 
He  is  reported  killed,  but  she  remains  faithful,  and  is  rewarded  long  after 
when  the  soldier  returns  home  safely.  The  author  wishes  to  say,  that 
their  love  affair  remained  entirely  peasant-like,  though  both  parties  had 
been  in  daily  contact  with  their  betters.  Incidentally  the  story  is  a  broad- 
side against  Auerbach's  Dorfgeschichten,  just  as  Selbstgerecht  satirized  pre- 
vailing types  of  morbid  fiction  heroes. 

While  the  presence  of  purpose  in  Spielhagen's  works  is  often  a  fault, 
viewed  artistically,  it  is  as  frequently  an  element  of  strength,  and  renders 
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them  all  the  more  representative  of  the  German  novel.  Was  not  Gutzkow*s 
Die  Ritter  vom  Geist  composed  for  a  purpose,  and  similarly  the  works  of 
the  writers  of  *  young  Germany  '  ?  Did  not  Auerbach  begin  by  attempting 
to  popularize  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  and  then  humanize  the  peasants 
of  the  Black  Forest,  so  that  they  failed  to  recognize  their  own  likenesses, 
and  exclaimed:  ^ Das  ist  alles  erstunke  und  erloge.*  Giistav  Freytag  in 
Debit  and  Credit,  and  The  Lost  Manuscript  placed  caste  in  opposition  to 
caste,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  the  working  over  the  leisure 
class.  Throughout  German  literature  Etnics  and  i^sthetics  stand  in  very 
close  relation.  It  is  the  nation's  pleasure,  the  criterion  of  great  literature. 
The  German  wishes  to  be  impressed  with  the  deeper  import  of  a  work  of 
art,  and  is  prepared  for  it  from  youth  up.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  Grimm's  Mdrchen  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  or 
Charles  Kingsley's  Water  Babies f  The  latter  please  and  stimulate  the 
child's  imagination,  but  the  fairy-tales  of  Grimm  do  more,  they  appeal  to 
the  child's  soul,  its  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  they  open  its  perception  of 
good  and  evil.  The  ethical  element  in  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
is  that  which  gives  the  two  greatest  German  poets  their  enduring  influence 
upon  the  culture  of  their  nation. 

Spielhagen  has  been  criticized  for  the  abundance  of  problematic  char- 
acters in  his  works.  This  feature  is  likewise  as  much  a  virtue  as  a  fault, 
for  while  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  problematic  hero  does  not  always 
please,  nevertheless  he  presupposes  a  deeper  study  of  human  character  and 
can  be  portrayed  successfully  only  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Goethe  was 
the  first  to  devote  careful  study  to  the  type,  and  he  painted  the  prominent 
problematic  heroes,  Tasso,  Werther,  JVilhelm  Meister.  In  English  litera- 
ture the  grandest  example  is  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  More  recent  literature 
presents  a  long  gallery  of  them,  including  Hugo's  Hemani,  the  French 
romantic  hero,  Ibsen's  Brand,  Ncra  and  others,  George  Eliot's  Lydgate  and 
Tito  Melema,  Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina,  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 
To  describe  them  in  a  word,  they  are  the  people  who  were  not  successful  in 
life's  battle.  Yet  all  failures  are  not  problematic  heroes.  They  are  individ- 
uals endowed  with  brilliant  gifts,  who  because  of  some  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter, or  of  some  moral  weakness,  become  mastered  by  the  situation  where 
life  has  put  them,  and  as  a  result  their  lives  are  wasted.  Goethe  has  furnished 
the  following  definition  for  the  type :  *  There  are  problematic  characters  who 
are  never  equal  to  the  situation  into  which  they  are  placed,  and  whom  no  sit- 
uation ever  satisfies.  Therefrom  arises  the  terrible  conflict  which  without 
allowing  them  enjoyment  consumes  their  lives.'  The  problematic  character 
is  fully  conscious  of  his  superior  endowments,  which  are  above  his  fortunes. 
Yet  his  peculiar  position  demands  of  him  what  he  is  incapable  of  fulfilling. 
Historical  examples  would  be  Byron,  a  peer  of  England,  lacking  the 
means  of  living  according  to  his  social  position;   the  poet  Lenau,  petted 
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child  of  European  culture,  attempting  to  cultivate  a  barren  stretch  of 
prairie-land  in  America.  The  situation  being  unsatisfactory,  they  begin  to 
despise  it,  but  they  lack  the  energy  to  act,  the  will  to  do,  the  moral  force 
to  extricate  themselves  or  improve  the  problematic  situation.  Sometimes 
their  position  is  so  difficult,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  cruel  fate  were  lying  in  wait 
to  thwart  their  every  effort.  They  lose  hope,  become  pessimists,  cynics,  self- 
destroyers. 

A  master  hand  will  not  paint  the  picture  as  repulsive,  he  will  be  judicial 
and  enlist  the  reader's  sympathy,  he  will  prove  that  problematic  elements 
of  character  are  common  to  all  human  beings,  difficult  to  overcome,  and 
he  will  make  the  study  of  failure  more  impressive  than  one  of  success. 
Spielhagen  was  to  the  manor  bom,  for  he  himself  had  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease in  his  system.  In  his  autobiography  he  tells  us  sadly  what  a  disappoint- 
ment he  was  to  the  kindest  of  fathers,  who  had  great  hope  of  him.  How 
at  the  university  he  wavered  between  the  study  of  law  and  classical  phi- 
lology, and  after  drifting  about  from  Berlin  to  Bonn,  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  by  his  father  to  complete  his  course  at  Greifswald.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  could  not  find  a  profession  to  suit  him,  and  changed 
from  that  of  tutor  to  actor,  thence  to  soldier  and  teacher,  with  the  outlook 
of  only  moderate  success  in  each.  He  was  unhappy  in  every  position 
until  he  became  editor  of  the  feuilleton  of  the  Zeitung  fiir  Norddeutschland. 
Even  then  he  had  not  found  himself.  Not  until  the  success  of  Problema- 
ttsche  Naturen  (in  1861 )  was  the  problematic  element  in  his  character  over- 
come ;  not  until  then  did  he  feel  assured  of  his  vocation  as  novelist. 

In  contrast  with  the  problematic  hero,  there  appears  prominently  in 
German  fiction  what  Auerbach  has  called  the  Heroische  NatuVy  what  Niet- 
zsche would  call  Herrennatur.  The  king  in  Auerbach's  Auf  der  Hohe  is 
an  example.  It  is  the  forceful  character  of  the  despot,  for  which  Spiel- 
hagen also  feels  a  thrill  of  admiration.  The  heroic  cnaracter  is  not  an  op- 
portunist who  accepts  the  situation  as  it  is,  makes  the  best  of  it,  or  watches 
for  an  opportunity  to  improve  it,  —  quite  the  contrary;  he,  like  the  prob- 
lematic hero,  scorns  what  he  sees  about  him.  He  carries  within  his  soul  a  pic- 
ture of  how  the  world  or  a  particular  phase  of  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  less  beautiful  real  world.  But  he  owns  two  characteristics  the 
lack  of  which  cause  the  ruin  of  the  problematic  hero;  he  possesses  energy 
and  a  despotic  will  which  becomes  the  more  strong  when  opposed.  Such 
a  character  may  be  defeated  by  superior  forces  gathering  in  opposition,  but 
it  will  always  die  in  a  heroic  manner.  Such  are  the  great  reformers  of  the 
world,  political,  religious,  or  social. 

Finally,  a  feature  wherein  Spielhagen  is  typical  of  a  large  number  of 
German  novelists  is  the  appearance  in  his  works  of  his  philosophy,  his  criti- 
cism of  life.  Auerbach,  for  instance,  argues  for  pantheism,  or  at  times  a 
philosophical  or  ethical  thesis  will  appear  as  the  very  purpose  of  his  book. 
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In  the  peasant  story  Brigitta  we  find  for  instance  an  argument  against 
Christian  doctrine.  The  humanitarian  peasant  woman  Brigitta  conquers 
self  enough  to  forgive  her  enemies;  she  goes  even  so  far  as  to  nurse  the 
man  who  wronged  her.  But  though  she  will  help,  she  cannot  and  will  not 
love  her  enemy. 

At  the  close  of  Spielhagen's  very  recent  novel  Freigeboren  (1901) 
occurs  the  passage :  *  There  are  those  who  struggle  to  freedom  through  a 
thousand  hardships.  Morally  they  ought  to  be  classed  highest.  But  more 
fortunate  are  those,  who  are  not  fettered  at  the  start  by  traditions  derived 
from  earlier  generations  j  who  do  not  feel  the  restraint  of  any  dogma ;  who 
see  among  mankind  no  one  above  them  and  none  below  them;  and  to  whom 
the  fear  of  God,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  sorry  confession  of  weakness;  if  not, 
is  a  hollow  phrase.'  The  heroine  who  writes  these  words  in  her  journal 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  story  includes  herself  not  among  the  class  who  won 
their  freedom  through  struggle,  but  among  those  who  were  bom  without 
fettering  traditions,  born  free,  the  race  of  Freigeboren. 

To  the  class  of  the  free,  by  struggle  we  may  add,  we  must  also  count 
the  author.  In  the  Furcht  vor  Gott,  ein  trauriges  Armutszeugnis,  we  hear 
Schleiermacher.  In  the  somewhat  veiled  rebellion  against  all  imposed  tradi- 
tions, there  exists  a  species  of  the  Germanentrotz  which  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries encountered  on  German  soil  a  thousand  years  ago.  Noteworthy 
it  is  and  unfortunate  that  in  the  works  of  Spielhagen  the  German  minister 
receives  but  scant  justice;  his  part  is  small  and  unenviable.  The  author 
belongs  to  that  large  class  in  Germany  who  have  become  estranged  from 
the  church  and  see  in  it  rigid  dogmas  to  the  exclusion  of  beneficent  influences. 
The  ethics  of  our  author  are  derived  from  Spinoza  and  Goethe.  To  quote 
him  once  more:  ^ Suum  esse  conservare:  Sich  selbst  behaupten.*  This  is 
what  it  means:  To  develop  your  being,  i.e.  your  strength,  i.e.  all  your 
powers,  including  every  individual  ability,  to  expand  them  to  your  attaina- 
ble limit.'  In  the  home  of  the  humane  Jewish  banker  we  spend  evenings 
with  the  ethics  of  Spinoza  and  the  practical  philosophy  of  Goethe.  Goethe 
seems  to  have  done  for  Spielhagen  what  he  did  for  Carlyle,  and  what  he 
is  doing  for  many  young  men  *  of  the  present  generation ;  he  built  up  for 
him  a  shattered  world,  gave  him  clear  vision  to  see  that  life  was  worth 
living,  made  real  to  him  the  necessity  of  self-culture,  the  duty  to  grow,  and 
proved  to  him  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  work. 

To  recapitulate,  the  features  that  Spielhagen  has  in  conmion  with  what 
may  be  considered  composite  traits  of  German  fiction,  are:  his  high  serious- 
ness and  scholarship,  his  theorized  art,  the  presence  of  purpose  in  his  novels, 
his  treatment  of  the  problematic  hero,  the  criticism  of  life.  Comparing  our 
author  with  his  German  predecessors  in  the  field  of  the  contemporary  novel 

•Of.   Filtsch,  Goethe's  Religiose  Entwickelung. 
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(Z^itroman)y  he  has  made  an  advance  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  and  in  the 
construction  of  his  narratives.  This  applies  in  a  comparison  with  Immer- 
mann,  Gutzkow,  and  Auerbach,  even  more  so  with  the  fragmentary  produc- 
tions of  the  Romanticists.  The  older  novel,  even  that  of  Goethe,  lacks  plot 
and  incident.  Spielhagen's  contemporaries,  Frey tag,  Raabe,  Ludwig,  Heyse, 
Keller,  have  each  written  one  or  two  works  that  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Zeitroman,  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben  and  Die  Verlorene  Hand- 
schrift  are  equal  to  the  best  from  the  pen  of  Spielhagen;  the  former  is  the 
greater  master  in  realistic  depiction,  the  latter  exhibits  more  poetic  tempera- 
ment. The  others  all  portray  a  single  phase  of  German  life  hardly  touched 
by  the  current  of  contemporary  events  and  ambitions.  Thus  Raabe 
(Horacker,  Hungerpastcr,  Schiidderump)  narrowed  himself  down  to  the 
still-life  {Kleinleben)  of  village  communities,  alas,  with  much  of  the 
tediousness  and  sentimentality  of  Jean  Paul;  Ludwig  in  his  masterful 
Zzvischen  Himmel  und  Erde  depicts  the  respectable  middle-class;  Heyse's 
Kinder  der  fVelt  and  Im  Paradies  the  bohemian  life  of  artists  and  genial 
spirits;  Keller  contributed  another  problematic  hero  in  Der  griine  Heinrich, 
a  romance  which  would  appear  to  greater  advantage  if  its  prototype  fVilhelm 
Mcister  were  not  infinitely  better;  and  he  wrote  Martin  Salander,  a  didactic 
mirror  for  his  Swiss  countrymen.  Spielhagen's  range  is  wider;  the  life  of 
town  and  country,  salon  and  peasant  hut,  leisure  and  laboring  classes,  are 
all  within  his  sphere.  He  has  attempted  to  individualize  the  prominent 
types  of  society  in  the  age  preceding  the  March  revolution  of  1848,  in  the 
succeeding  parliamentary  epoch,  in  the  period  of  the  rise  of  industrialism, 
in  the  critical  time  of  inflation  after  1870,  and  finally  in  the  present  age  of 
materialism.  He  has  raised  the  standard  of  achievement  and  excellence  in 
the  department  of  the  German  contemporary  novel. 

Spielhagen  never  attempted  the  historical  novel.  He  had  little  faith 
in  its  permanent  value,  and  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  present.  In 
another  branch  of  prose  fiction,  however,  the  short  story,  that  which 
described  some  phase  of  contemporary  life,  he  frequently  strove  for  laurels. 
In  that  department  there  was  keener  rivalry,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of 
perfection  had  already  been  reached  than  in  the  more  ambitious  Zeitroman. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Romanticists  had  already  furnished  mas- 
terpieces like  Fouque's  Undine,  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemikl,  Eichendorf's 
/ius  dcm  Leben  eines  Taiigenichts,  Kleist's  Michael  Kohlhaas.  The  Dorf- 
geschichte  began  with  a  high  standard  in  Immermann's  Oberhof,  though  we 
should  not  omit  Brentano*s  earlier  Geschichte  vom  braven  Kasperl  und  dent 
schonen  Annerl,  passed  on  through  Auerbach  and  Gotthelf,  and  culminated 
more  recently  in  the  inimitable  tales  of  Austrian  peasant  life  by  Rosegger. 

Spielhagen's  short  stories  are  very  numerous  and  can  be  divided  into 
several  periods.  To  the  earliest  belong  Clara  Vere  and  Auf  der  Diine, 
Die  schonen  Amerikanerinnen,  Hans  und  Grete,    The  odor  of  Thuringian 
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pines  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  Baltic  pervade  them.  The  landscape 
painting  is  excellent,  but  Theodor  Storm  has  done  as  well.  Of  the  later 
period  some  not  already  mentioned  are :  Deutsche  Pioniere,  Allzeit  voran, 
fVas  die  Schwalbe  sang,  Ultimo,  Quisisana,  Angela,  Plan  Land,  Noblesse 
Oblige,  Stumme  des  nimmels.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  some 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  by  the  masters  of  the  short  story,  masters  so 
abundant  in  German  literature,  —  Theodor  Storm,  both  sentimental  and 
realistic,  Paul  Heyse,  favorite  of  the  graces,  the  genial  story-teller,  Gottfried 
Keller,  the  humanitarian  Ebner-Eschenbach.  Fontane  is  the  rival  of  Spiel- 
hagen  in  the  depiction  of  high  life  in  the  capital  city,  and  has  furnished 
masculine  counterparts  to  Spielhagen's  Salon-schlange,  the  magnetic  maker 
of  mischief  {cf.  Zum  Zeitvertreib)  ^  Max  Kretzer,  in  works  which  are  on 
the  border-line  between  short-story  and  contemporary  novel,  has  perhaps  best 
of  all  younger  aspiring  novelists  continued  Spielhagen's  methods,  i.e.,  reflect- 
ing contemporary  social  movements  in  the  experiences  of  typical  characters, 
as  for  instance  in  Meister  Timpe,  where  the  master  of  the  old  school  goes 
to  ruin  in  the  struggle  against  the  new  factory  system. 

The  short  story  reached  its  climax  without  the  aid  of  Spielhagen,  it 
was  in  the  development  of  the  contemporary  novel  that  his  work  was  epoch- 
making.  The  continuator  of  Gutzkow,  though  not  his  disciple,  he  sketched 
the  Zeitgeist  of  five  great  moments  in  the  social  history  ot  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  learned  the  art  of  weaving  a  plot  and  telling  a  story  from 
foreign  models,  but  his  artistic  theories  were  derived  from  the  classical 
period  of  German  literature.  The  duty  of  self-culture,  the  philosophy  of 
idealism  he  upheld  with  an  untiring  pen  even  through  the  stormy  decades 
that  closed  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  constancy  was  no  mean  service. 


HAUPTMANN'S  *DER  ARME 

HEINRICH' 

By  Paul  H.  Grumann 

TW"      "T"  NFORTUNATELY  Faust  is  remembered  by  the  majority 
I  and  presented  on  the  stage  on  account  of  the  elements  which 

I  Morrison's  stage  version  places  in  bold  relief;    the  greatest 

I  ;       passages  of  the  first  part,  as  for  instance,  fVald  und  Hohle, 

^^       ^      and  the  entire  second  part  being  approached  and  cherished 

whether  Faust  would  not  have  shared  the  fate  of  Torquato 
only  by  the  respectable  minority.  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
Tasso  had  the  author  not  endowed  the  poem  with  the  magic  and  fire- 
works of  his  storm  and  stress  period.  For  a  century  most  critics  have  de- 
plored the  lack  of  dramatic  force  in  the  latter  poem,  and  have  grudgingly 
paid  it  the  tribute  of  poetic  depth;  the  penalty  which  the  poet  must  pay 
tor  appealing  to  severe  taste  ana  insight  in  his  audience.  Not  totally  unlike 
this  has  been  the  appreciation  of  Hauptmann's  Der  arme  Heinrich.  Critics 
have  devoted  pages  upon  pages  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sunken  Bell, 
attracted  by  its  picturesque  setting  and  its  supposed  '  romantic '  element, 
and  have  dismissed  the  maturer  drama  of  the  poet  by  stating  that  it  closely 
follows  a  medieval  model  and  lacks  action. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  estimate  arises  from  indifferent  presenta- 
tions of  the  play,  for  the  critic  of  current  dramas  too  often  bases  his  strict- 
ures upon  the  interpretation  of  actors  who,  after  all,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  the  final  word  upon  great  literature.  Hauptmann  has  clearly  suffered  in 
a  marked  degree  from  this  method  of  procedure,  for  again  and  again  in- 
terpretations have  been  foisted  upon  his  plays  which  are  not  justified  by 
the  text  itself.  It  would  seem  that  the  critic,  who  concerns  himself  witn 
higher  standards,  should  be  a  trifle  more  careful,  especially  when  the  com- 
parison of  the  poem  with  its  source  is  so  convenient,  and  the  deductions  are 
so  obvious.  To  state,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly,  that  in  this  poem  we 
have  the  same  legendary  and  miraculous  story  which  Hartmann  von  Aue 
had  told,  is  equal  to  the  statement  that  Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  Greek  in  char- 
acter or  that  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibelungen  is  a  translation  of  the  Eddas. 
With  as  little  reason  Schluck  und  Jau  has  been  referred  to  Shakespeare, 
and  flippantly  dismissed  as  an  imitation.  He  who  reads  Hauptmann's 
work  thoughtfully,  and  compares  it  with  the  medieval  masterpiece,  will  be 
impressed  by  the  rare  power  of  both  poets,  and  will  not  deny  originality  to 
the  modem  writer. 

The  medieval  poem  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  its  times.    Tne  hero  Heinrich,  stricken  with  leprosy, 
seeks  refuge  in  the  hut  of  one  of  his  dependents.    The  daughter  of  this 
^^  ( 145 ) 
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swain,  stirred  by  religious  frenzy,  longs  to  make  a  blood  sacrifice  of  her- 
self in  order  to  cleanse  Heinrich,  who  accepts  the  Sacrifice  because  he  fcek 
that  sacrifices  and  miracles  are  divine  institutions.  When  the  sacrifice  is  to 
be  carried  out,  however,  he  interferes  because  the  beauty  of  the  girl  appeals 
to  him.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  Heinrich  is  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
girl's  real  sacrifice,  the  divine  will  performs  a  miracle,  Heinrich  is  relieved 
of  his  suffering,  and  makes  the  peasant  girl  his  wife.  The  whole  story  was 
invented,  as  is  quite  generally  believed,  in  order  to  motivate  the  marriage  of 
Count  Heinrich  to  a  woman  far  below  his  caste.  To  the  person  who  docs 
not  keep  the  medieval  point  of  view  in  mind,  the  poem  is  redolent  with 
cruelty  and  brutality,  and  hence  the  criticisms  oiF  some  of  the  earlier  modem 
critics  will  not  cause  much  surprise. 

Hauptmann  therefore  had  a  difficult  task  before  him  when  he  under- 
took to  make  this  plot  and  these  characters  plausible  from  the  modem  point 
of  view.  This  he  tried  to  do  with  a  minimum  of  change  in  the  general 
character  of  the  story,  which  may  account  for  the  misinterpretation  of  his 
play.  He  confined  himself  to  a  deepened  motivation  of  the  characters,  and 
a  more  vivid  presentation  of  the  environment. 

The  character  that  lends  itself  most  readily  to  analysis  is  that  of  the 
girl  who  is  no  longer  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  a  cog  in  the 
machinery  of  the  miracle,  but  has  acquired  an  individuality  and  the  name 
Ottegebe.  The  student  of  Hannele  will  readily  see  in  this  girl  a  half-sister 
of  the  abused  village  girl.  A  certain  mystery  hovers  about  her  birth,  she 
is  more  than  the  daughter  of  this  peasant  who  is  supposed  to  be  her  father, 
and  her  caprices  have  startled  her  parents,  who  cannot  understand  why  she 
abhors  the  thought  of  a  peasant  husband.  Like  Hannele  she  is  frail, 
nervous,  and  highly  organized,  which  makes  the  early  assertion  of  sexual 
promptings  natural.  The  fact  that  Heinrich  had,  in  her  early  childhood, 
called  her  his  little  spouse,  has  lodged  in  her  mind  and  asserts  itself  with 
intensity  when  the  knight  returns  to  the  peasant's  hut.  The  air  of  mystery 
which  Heinrich's  presence  brings,  and  the  realization  of  his  suffering  cause 
these  promptings  of  her  nature  to  pass  into  a  religious  frenzy  for  his  relief 
and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him.  Both  the  original  and  reconstructed 
character  are  essentially  true  to  life;  the  one  manifesting  boundless  faith 
in  miracles  and  blood  sacrifice,  the  other  acting  in  response  to  her  own 
motives. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  play  must  ever  centre  about  Heinrich.  The 
poet  has  made  of  this  medieval  knight  a  character  who  resembles  the  Hein- 
rich of  the  Sunken  Bell  in  that  he  is  of  the  Faust  type.  No  longer  do  wc 
find  a  man  who,  looking  down  from  the  heights  of  his  caste,  accepts  sacri- 
fice and  miracles  without  question  and  only  doubts  and  fears  that  the  peasant 
girl  will  not  have  the  couraG;e  to  carry  out  her  sacrifice  with  a  willing  heart. 
Much  importance  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  Heinrich  had  gone  to  the 
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Orient  on  a  crusade.  His  religious  zeal  is  repaid  by  the  dreadful  curse  of 
leprosy,  and  he  begins  to  doubt  in  divine  providence.  The  conflict  between 
pope  and  emperor  and  Heinrich's  loyalty  to  the  latter  make  this  attitude 
natural  and  plausible.  It  is  not  only  his  fear  of  persecution  and  detection 
that  drives  him  to  the  peasant's  hut,  but  a  desire  to  search  himself  in  soli- 
tude, to  seek  wisdom  in  his  books,  especially  the  Koran,  and  to  decipher  if 
possible  the  meaning  of  this  awful  curse.  To  throw  this  attitude  into  bold 
relief,  it  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  childlike  devotion  of  Ottegebe  and  the 
devotion  ot  priest  Benedict. 

Unlike  most  heroes  of  his  type,  Heinrich  does  not  continue  to  reflect 
merely,  but  acts  in  accordance  with  what  he  realizes  as  his  duty.  He  sees 
that  he  endanp^ers  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  and  retreats  to  the 
forest  to  dig  his  grave.  The  peasant,  priest,  and  Ottegebe  make  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  bring  him  back  to  the  hut,  but  he  exhausts  his  ingenuity  m  driv- 
ing them  away.  It  is  his  fixed  purpose  to  die  here,  a  resolution  which  he  can 
carry  out  more  easily,  because  he  has  come  to  accept  the  attitude  of  resigna- 
tion preached  so  profoundly  in  his  beloved  Koran.  He  believes  that  he 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  this  philosophy,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  western 
spirit  of  aflirmation  is  not  quite  dead  in  him,  and  is  fanned  into  new  life 
by  the  appearance  of  one  of  his  old  vassals  who  comes  to  announce  that  his 
cousin  Konrad  is  trying  to  usurp  his  place,  and  that  a  number  of  Hein- 
rich's  friends  have  determined  to  defend  the  claims  of  their  outlawed  mas- 
ter. He  cannot  return  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  for  he  is  a  marked  man,  but 
he  is  curious  to  get  back  into  life  and  view,  even  if  only  from  afar,  the 
world  which,  after  all,  is  not  totally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  Now 
he  learns  all  the  horrors  of  the  leper's  fate.  Spurned,  hounded,  dreaded,  he 
flees  from  place  to  place  until  he  is  on  the  verge  of  madness.  JBy  chance  he 
receives  the  news  that  Ottegebe,  torn  by  restlessness  and  despair  at  his  dis- 
appearance, has  died.  It  flashes  upon  him  that  he  is  responsible  for  her  death, 
and  yet  he  feels  intuitively  that  she  is  not  dead.  He  hastens  to  her  home 
and  finds  her  on  the  verge  of  madness  in  the  neighboring  hermit  priest's 
cell,  still  hoping  for  his  return.  It  is  not  Heinrich  who  takes  Ottegebe  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  She  appears  to  him  as  a  sainted  one,  and  under  the 
spell  of  this  influence  he  follows  her.  The  first  step  in  his  regeneration  is 
accomplished.  No  miracle  is  under  way,  but  the  new  insight  and  his 
faith  in  human  nature  are  responsible  for  the  change  in  him.  The  new  life 
brings  renewed  vigor  to  both;  to  him  because  the  disquieting  doubts  in 
human  nature  are  relieved;  to  her  because,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
Heinrich,  she  is  buoyed  up  by  the  belief  that  she  is  carrying  out  the  divine 
purpose.  Without  realizing  it  fully  Heinrich  is  led  to  the  abode  of  the  priest 
of  Salerno,  where  the  girl  insists  upon  the  sacrifice.  The  external  features 
of  this  sacrifice  follow  closely  the  description  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  but 
viewed  more  closely  it  becomes  entirely  different.    The  new  spirit  which  be- 
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gan  to  assert  itself  when  Heinrich  returned  to  Ottcgebe,  has  steadily  grown 
and  now  asserts  itself  in  its  elemental  force,  and  the  interference  with  the 
priest  is  as  violent  as  it  is  natural.  He  is  cleansed  from  within,  on  account 
of  his  inner  regeneration  and  not  by  the  formal  interference  of  God.  Ottc- 
gebe, whose  love  for  Heinrich  has  so  far  been  subconscious  and  who  has  onlv 
remotely  felt  that  her  actions  did  not  entirely  spring  from  religious  zeal, 
becomes  conscious  that  it  is  earthly  love  that  has  tempted  her.  There  is 
a  strangeness  and  restraint  in  her  attitude  toward  Heinrich  which  she  does 
not  overcome  until  after  her  marriage  to  him.  The  awaking  of  this  con- 
sciousness in  her  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hauptmann's  art,  not  treated 
in  detail  as  in  Hannele,  but  sketched  in  brief  and  pregnant  strokes. 

With  Heinrich's  cure  comes  the  realization  of  the  vanity  of  Oriental 
resignation  and  the  adoption  of  a  life  of  cheerful  self-assertion.  He  is  a 
*  Herrenseele '  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  transcending  all  with  which  he 
comes  into  contact.  His  influence  is  apparent  everywhere  in  the  castle 
before  he  returns,  and  he  fills  the  hall  with  his  presence  when  he  enters. 

It  is  difficult  to  rid  oneself  of  the  feeling  that  Hauptmann  found  a 
suggestion  for  the  priest  Benedict  in  the  '  Klausener '  (Hermit)  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.  The  drama  contains  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
poet's  reverence  for  Walther,  and  the  coincidence  is  rather  striking.  The 
iClausner  had  been  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  realm  and  had  taken  the 
cowl  on  account  of  an  indiscretion  in  his  youth.  With  Hauptmann's  Bene- 
dict similarly  the  love  of  a  high-bom  lady  and  reminiscences  of  guilt  lead 
to  the  hermit's  cell.  A  man  of  these  experiences  was  needed,  one  who  could 
understand  the  guilt  of  Ottegebe's  mother  and  the  nature  of  this  daughter. 
No  ordinary  beggar  monk  could  properly  take  so  strange  an  interest  in  the 
problem.  The  air  of  mystery  that  surrounds  these  characters  is  given  in  a 
most  striking  manner. 

While  in  the  medieval  poem  only  types  are  sketched  and  Heinrich  is 
the  only  character  of  sufficient  individuality  to  deserve  a  distinct  name,  all 
the  characters  in  the  modem  play  have  a  well-defined  and  interesting  per- 
sonality. In  introducing  Hartmann  von  Aue  as  a  character  of  the  play, 
Hauptmann  again  violates  the  demand  of  Bulthaupt  that  an  artist  type 
should  not  appear  in  the  drama.  Hauptmann  persists  in  erring  with  Goethe, 
who  dared  to  present  an  artist  who  reveals  to  us  his  inner  nature  without 
a  stipulated  amount  of  strutting.  The  motivation  of  this  play  shows  clearly 
that  Hauptmann  has  been  a  disceming  student  of  Goethe,  and  his  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  human  motives  makes  him  a  worthy  disciple 
of  the  great  master  who  practised  in  his  poetry  much  that  Hauptmann  and 
the  German  naturalists  have  defended. 


THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  *DAS 

VERLORENE  PARADIES' 

By  Ellery  Lothrop  Davis 

THE  subject  of  this  paper  has  been  styled  an  '  Americanization ' 
because  Fulda's  German  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
but  the  drama  bodily  transplanted  into  America.    The  book 
in  question  is  entitled  *  The  lost  Paradise,'  *  and  is  attributed 
to  Ludwig  Fulda.     Then  comes  the  interesting  subscription 
'  Adapted  from  the  original  German  for  the  American  stage, 
by  Henry  C.  De  Mille.*    The  fate  of  German  realism  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting,  in  view  of  the  embryonic  stage  in  which  our  own 
drama,  —  indeed,  our  dramatic  appreciation,  which  is  more  important, — 
now  rests. 

Admitting,  then  —  for  the  sake  of  argument  —  the  general  feasibility 
of  such  a  rendition,  and  discussing  only  the  merits  of  the  adaptation  as  such, 
a  number  of  problems  arise  directly  incident  to  this  play.  In  the  first  place, 
the  plausibility  of  the  plot  depends  largely  on  social  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  United  States  only  in  a  modified  way.  The  adapter,  then,  is  left 
an  alternative :  either  to  fit  his  play  to  the  modified  social  conditions,  therein 
weakening  it;  or  to  intensify  these  conditions  beyond  reality,  and  so  make 
a  caricature  of  the  whole.  Unfortunately  Mr.  De  Mille  has  chosen  the 
latter. 

More  specifically,  the  exact  prototype  of  such  a  character  as  Richard 
von  Ottendorf  becomes  grotesque  in  America.  The  adapter  has  shrewdly 
intensified  this;  ^ Ralph  Standish,  the  last  leaf  of  a  Family  Tree,'  he  face- 
tiously styles  him  in  his  Dramatis  Persons.  Indeed,  this  intensification  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  he  is  become  an  unconscious  buffoon  —  pathetic  if  its 
unreality  were  not  so  apparent.  And  the  gallery  laughs  —  just  as  it  would 
laugh  at  the  pitiful  mistakes  of  an  idiot,  or  the  helpless  flounderings  of  a 
cripple. 

Other  instances  of  this  type  of  motivation  —  the  production  of  ab- 
normal '  comedy  *  parts  —  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  they  are  insepara- 
bly linked  with  a  type  even  more  repulsive.  This  is  a  sickly  sentimentalism 
with  which  the  whole  play  is  replete.  And  in  face  of  the  fact  that  no 
play  ever  was  freer  from  it  than  Fulda's  original!  Relations  have  been 
shifted,  characters  motivated,  and  even  new  characters  introduced  —  all  with 
this  end  in  view.    The  finished  product  gives  us  no  less  than  five  distinct 

•  The  Lost  Paradise,  by  Ludwig  Fulda.  (Adapted  by  Samuel  French,  Henry 
C  De  Mille,  New  York,  1897). 
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love-affairs,  ranging  from  high  tragedy  to  dialect  comedy  in  their  presenta- 
tion.   Some  extracts  from  the  text  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  this  : 

.  . .  .Warner  [faking  Margaret  in  his  arms].    My  love  —  my  wife! 

[Outside  the  snow  has  stopped,  and  the  moonlight,  breaking  thro*  the 
clouds,  discloses  the  figure  of  Nell,  her  hands  clasped  and  trembling,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Warner  and  Margaret.  As  she  half  shrinks  back  from 
the  window,  with  a  look  of  pain  and  tender  longing,  she  stretches  out  her 
arms  toward  them.] .... 

....  Cinders.     Billy,  dis  is  paradise. 

Billy.     Pair  o'  dice.    I  should  say  so.    Double  sixes  ev'y  th'ow.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Amdt  is  ascribed 
not  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  work  and  to  the  working-men  from  whom 
he  came,  but  to  his  love  for  Margaret.  And  *  Margaret '  is  not  Edith  Ber- 
n^rdi  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  —  not  half  so  admirable  a  type.  For  in 
America  such  a  dense  ignorance  of  life  could  never  be  coupled  with  enough 
willingness  to  learn  to  bring  about  a  conversion.  Not  for  a  moment  that 
this  love  was  introduced  in  order  to  motivate  the  improbability  of  the  con- 
version, rather  for  its  own  sake.  For  the  love  is  represented  as  being  a  re- 
sult rather  than  a  cause  of  the  conversion. 

Of  course  such  changes  as  these  can  but  destroy  the  legitimate  function 
of  a  character.  fValter  Heidecky  invented  by  Fulda  as  the  anti-type  of 
Hans  Arndt,  is  transformed  into  the  genial  parasite  *  Bob  Appleton,'  hero 
of  a  series  of  *  comic '  love-affairs  with  *  Polly  Fletcher.'  Which  is  unex- 
pectedly consistent  and  quite  permissible,  for  Arndt  has  no  longer  need  of  an 
anti-type.  Indeed,  such  an  antithesis  would  no  longer  redound  to  his  credit. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  the  central  idea  of  the  play  has 
been  ruined,  it  is  still  called  The  Lost  Paradise! 

One  more  alteration,  and  the  transformation  of  Das  Verlorene  Paro- 
dies will  be  complete.  It  myst  become  a  melodrama.  Here  the  adapter  has 
almost  failed ;  in  all  consistency  the  villain  —  of  course  there  is  a  villain  — 
should  attempt  to  pass  the  heroine  through  the  machinery.  But  we  are  look- 
ing for  consistency  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  besides,  there  is  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  omission. 

The  German  original  portrays  Bernardi  as  merely  an  over-indulgent 
father;  in  the  adaptation  this  filial  love  has  been  intensified  till  he  is 
willing  to  go  to  any  extremes  to  give  his  daughter  the  slightest  pleasures. 
At  the  outset  of  the  play  he  is  represented  as  mortgaging  his  factory  to  buy 

*  *  Warner  *  and  *  Margaret '  correspond  to  Hans  Arndt  and  Edith  Bernardi, 
'  Nell/  *  Billy/  and  *  Cinders/  unnecessary  to  say,  are  not  in  the  original  at 
all. 
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her  a  diamond  necklace ;  and  later  it  evolves  that,  in  order  that  she  might 
lack  nothing,  he  had  stolen  an  invention  from  Arndt  and  passed  it  off  as  his 
own.  Arndt,  with  proof  of  the  theft  in  his  pocket,  refrains  from  using  it 
on  account  of  his  love  for  Edith.  This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  intensify 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Arndt,  forgetting  that  the  nobility  of  it  was  lost  when 
a  selfish  motive  was  supplied. 

Throughout  the  play  the  detailed  stage  directions  of  the  realistic  school 
have  been  imitated.  But  they  are  not  planned  with  any  view  to  realism,  — 
rather  for  dramatic  effect.  Through  the  windows  of  the  Bemardi  mansion 
are  visible  not  the  scenes  we  should  expect  from  the  windows  of  so  elegant 
a  home,  but  the  chimneys  of  the  factory.  This  that  the  flames  may  issue 
brightly  from  them  as  Arndt  quotes  to  Edith  this  grotesque  bit  of  doggerel : 

*  All  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward. 
Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 
And  the  workmen's  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward 
Spin  on  blindly  —  in  the  dark.' 

And  that  the  audience  may  watch  the  fires  relighted  in  the  factory  when  the 
strike  is  over  and  the  men  have  returned  to  work. 

In  short,  no  chance  has  been  spared  for  the  cheapening  the  play  through 
the  introduction  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  comedy.  No  chance  has  been  spared 
for  destroying  the  central  theme  by  supplying  selfish  motives  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  characters,  and  by  the  insertion  of  irrelevant  minor  char- 
acters. And  no  chance  has  been  spared  for  intensifying  the  dramatic  effect 
through  improbable  conditions  and  impossible  stage  settings.  Just  two 
things  have  been  preserved  from  the  original:  the  title,  and  the  detailed 
stage  directions.  To  the  former  the  adapter  had  no  right,  and  for  the  latter 
no  legitimate  use.  (Detailed  stage  directions  are  intended  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions!) 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  self-evident. 
The  excuse  for  it,  let  us  hope,  lies  in  the  embryonic  stage  of  our  dramatic 
appreciation. 
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WE  heard  the  other  day  of  an  American  poet  who  has  made 
a  fortune  from  his  poetry  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  we 
hear  of  many  who  sell  several  editions  of  their  volumes 
of  verse,  all  of  which  indicates  that  a  taste  for  reading 
poetry  is  growing  in  America.  We  could  wish  that  the 
American  verse  writers  might  find  some  means  of  express- 
ing the  complex  life,  the  great  scenery,  the  chaotic  aspira- 
tion of  this  country,  instead  of  '  trundling  back  into  the  Past,'  or  trundling 
into  their  own  meagre  experiences  for  subjects.  In  the  Cross-country  Maga- 
zine Out  fVest  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  verses  by  Charlotte 
Hall,  which  breathe  from  them  the  spirit  of  the  land  as  much  as  any  other 
American  verse  does.  May  she  continue  to  write  and  fulfil  all  that  she  gives 
promise  of. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  much  genuine 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  our  poets,  as  they  are  most  of  them  finished  in 
workmanship  and  thoughtful  in  content. 

Take,  for  example,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Florence  Earle  Coates,  which 
has  gained  a  steady  popularity,  proven  by  encouraging  demands  for  new 
editions.  A  thoroughly  happy  evening  may  be  spent  acquainting  oneself 
with  her  last  volume  '  Mine  and  Thine.'  One  finds  on  every  page  touches 
of  imagination  and  felicities  of  phrase  that  mark  her  as  a  lynst  of  a  very 
high  order.  There  is  an  exquisite  grace  in  the  opening  poem,  a  *  Song  of 
Life ' : 

•  Maiden  of  the  laughing  eyes, 

Primrose-kirtled,  winged,  free, 
Virgin  daughter  of  the  skies  — 
Joy  —  whom  gods  and  mortals  prize. 

Share  thy  smiles  with  me  I 

*  Yet — lest  I,  unheeding  borrow 

Pleasure  that  today  endears 


Mine  and  Thine,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Cassia,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.     Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
Pipes  and  Timbrels,  by  W.  J.  Henderson.    Boston :   Richard  G.  Badger. 
As  Thought  is  Led,  by  Alicia  K.  Van  Buren.    Boston :  Richard  G.  Badger. 
The  Harem,  by  Aloysius  Coll.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 
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And  benumbs  the  heart  tomorrow  — 
Turn  not  wholly  from  me,  Sorrow! 
Let  me  share  thy  tears  I 

*  Give  me  of  thy  fulhiess,  Life! 

Pulse  and  passion,  power,  breath, 
Vision  pure,  heroic  strife,  — 
Give  me  of  thy  fullness,  Life  I  — 

Nor  deny  me  death  1 ' 

Mrs.  Coates  is  in  one  of  her  happiest  veins  in  her  poems  of  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  this  sort  of  a  poem  without  indulging 
in  hackneyed  phrases  and  commonplace  sentiment.  She,  however,  shows 
a  refined  sense  of  what  is  appropriate  to  be  said,  and  says  it  with  restrained 
feeling  and  delicacy  as  in  this  sonnet,  *  To  William  Butler  Yeats ' : 

*  Tell  us  of  beauty  I    Touch  thy  silver  lyre 
And  bid  thy  Muse  unfold  her  shining  wings  I 
Tell  us  of  joy  —  of  those  unaging  things 
Which  wither  not,  nor  are  consumed  of  fire. 
Things  unto  which  the  Souls  of  all  aspire  I 
Sing  us  the  mystic  song  thine  Erin  sings. 
Her  poignant  dreams,  her  weird  imaginings. 
With  magic  of  thy  **  Land  of  Heart's  Desire." 

*  Let  others  hate  I  —  from  lips  not  thine  be  hurled 
Reproaches ;  since  all  hate  at  last  must  prove 
Abortive,  though  it  triumph  for  awhile. 

The  gospels  that  indeed  have  won  the  world 
Laid  their  foundations  in  the  strength  of  love. 
Sing  thou,  a  lover,  of  thy  wave-washed  Isle  1 ' 

In  *  Unbidden '  Mrs.  Coates  has  successfully  coped  with  the  dramatic 
monologue  form,  while  for  lyricism  of  the  dramatic  order  what  could  be 
more  charming  than  *  Demeter,'  which  must  be  the  last  taste  we  can  give 
our  readers  of  the  hauntingly  lovely  quality  of  her  best  poems : 

*  Thou,  thou  hast  seen  the  child  I  seek  1 
The  vale  is  thine  and  the  cloudy  peak. 

Divine  Apollo 

Whose  eye  doth  follow 
Each  secret  course!    Ah,  speak! 
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*  I  have  sued  to  the  other  gods  in  vain : 
Thou  wilt  not  disregard  my  pain ; 

But  by  thy  power 
Win  back  my  flower 
To  gladden  earth  again  I 

*  Fair  as  the  poppy  amid  the  wheat,  — 

Her  breath  as  the  breath  of  the  wild  grape,  sweet ; 

In  the  twilight  tender,  — 

She  loved  thy  splendor 
Of  perfect  day  to  greet. 

*  And  it  is  thou  —  of  gods  most  dear  1  — 
Thou,  sun-god  I  who  has  led  me  here: 

Whose  smile  caressing. 
My  wrong  redressing. 
Tells  me  the  maid  is  near! 

*  Blessed,  O  blessed,  be  thy  light  1 

She  comes  from  the  shadows  —  blissful  sight! 

To  the  breast  that  bore  her, 

To  the  yeaminff  for  her. 
That  fills  me,  day  and  night ! ' 

Among  recent  verse  we  also  note  several  volumes  from  the  Gorham 
Press,  which  continues  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  poetry.  Each 
volume  contains  some  mark  of  distinction  that  raises  it  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  verse.  There  is  an  always  welcome  installment  from  Edith  Thomas 
that  wins  its  way  into  one's  heart  at  once  by  its  little  pref actory  verse  *  Ad 
Mundum  ' : 

*  Into  a  world  of  loveliness, 
Into  a  world  of  wonder  sent 
(Which  one  by  loving  shall  possess) 
No  loveless  moment  have  I  spent 
If  Life  but  failed  when  Love  went  by, 
Then  never,  never,  would  I  die  1 ' 

She  calls  her  book  *  Cassia,'  from  the  name  of  the  first  poem,  —  a 
versification  of  a  story  from  Zola's  *  Rome.'  It  is  the  old  story,  typical 
of  Italian  romance,  of  two  lovers  whose  houses  harbor  an  ancient  feud 
There  are  evening  meetings  by  stealth,  a  boat  gliding  along  the  Tiber,  an 
avenging  brother  with  a  dagger.  Cassia  in  a  frenzy  at  the  stabbing  of  her 
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lover  overturning  the  boat,  and  the  end  of  all  for  the  three.  Nothing  new 
in  this  as  far  as  the  story  is  concerned,  but  the  poet  has  imbedded  it  in  a 
lovely  mosaic  of  words  which  enthrall  one  with  haunting  pictures: 

'  Close  by,  among  some  laurels,  one  might  hear 
A  slender  stream  descend,  yet  scarce  might  see. 

Its  crystal  laughters  parted  lips  austere, 
And  mocked  its  stony-browed  Melpomene. 

Its  every  drop  might  well  have  been  a  tear, 
Yet  from  those  lips  it  fell  in  truant  glee. 

To  play  at  Lethe  in  a  pagan  tomb. 

Carved  with  relief  of  Iphianassa's  doom.' 

Or  this: 

*  Moreover,  down  a  terrace  garden-stair. 

Amid  the  selfsame  shadows,  one  may  glide 
With  such  wise  stealth  that  none  shall  be  aware. 

The  very  flowers,  that  something  might  have  sighed. 
To  secrecy  did  their  young  mistress  swear, 

And  now,  upon  the  sleepy  Tiber  tide, 
They  drift  along,  they  two  alone,  alone 
As  m  a  little  planet  of  their  own.' 

The  second  poem  in  the  volume  sets  in  graceful  dramatic  verse  the  story 
of  the  painting  of  Beatrice  Cenci's  portrait,  the  original  upon  which  it  is 
based  being  Whiteside's  translation  from  the  Storia  del  Secolo.  The  remain- 
der of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  lyrics,  charming  in  workmanship,  and  rich  in 
uplifting  thought.  We  choose  one  embodying  a  bit  of  social  criticism  that 
ail  might  well  take  to  heart,  entitled,  ^  A  Talking  Race  ' : 

*  I  sent  my  Ariel  round  the  world  in  quest. 

To  find  by  what  main  virtues  man  is  swayed. 

The  sprite  returned  and  fluttering  answer  made : 
**I  find  that  Truth  by  falsehood  is  confessed; 
Valor  falls  back,  by  blustering  Cowardice  pressed; 

The  Strong  Ones  yield  where  Weakness  stands  arrayed ; 

And  Love  between  a  beggar's  hands  has  laid 

His  tribute  —  who  receives  it  with  a  jest." 

*  "And  wherefore  is  this  so?"  I  grieving  asked. 
"The  Virtues  silent  are;  much  words  they  shun, 
While  those  who,  in  their  places,  deftly  masked, 
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Lead  men  along,  use  plenteous  words  and  fair. 
Man's  is  a  talking  race,  by  talking  won," 

My  Ariel  said  —  and  with  his  wings  beat  air! ' 

'  Pipes  and  Timbrels  '  is  the  name  of  a  volume  of  verse  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson, well  known  as  a  writer  of  unusual  perception  upon  musical  topics. 
The  first  poem,  *  Tantalus,'  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  poem.  *  Tanta- 
lus '  symbolizes  the  soul  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  ideals  of  his  youth,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  agony  is  approached  by  Venus,  but  the  sense  of  pain 
so  predominates  over  every  other  feeling  that  instead  of  accepting  Venus's 
gifts  of  love  he  asks  her  to  give  him  water.  Venus  finally  accedes  to  this 
request,  and  in  the  moment  of  relief  from  pain  thus  experienced,  he  sees 
the  beauty  of  love  and  is  now  ready  to  accept  it,  but  it  is  too  late.  Venus 
tells  him  that  he  should  have  trusted  love,  that  nothing  less  than  love  can 
live  with  love,  and  that  through  love  would  have  come  his  complete  redemp- 
tion. Venus  leaves  him  and  he  is  again  given  over  to  his  agonies  of  soul. 
It  is  an  original  development  of  the  myth,  and  might  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  many  life  experiences  in  which  the  immediate  material  good  is  taken 
rather  than  the  farther  ideal  good. 

Another  happy  quality  in  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  optimism  about  love. 
We  have  had  such  a  chorus  of  minor  poets  threnodizing  the  death  of  love  at 
an  early  age  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  a  poem  with  the  tide 
•Old  Love': 

*  What  is  young  love  worth 

That  bums  and  trembles 
With  the  pangs  of  birth? 

*  How  is  young  love  dear 

When  it  dissembles 
In  its  new  bom  fear? 

*  How  is  young  love  rare. 

If  only  blushes 
Make  its  brow  more  fair? 

*  How  is  young  love  strong, 

If  doubting  hushes 
Oft  its  burst  of  song? 

*  Is  not  old  love  better. 

Girt  with  years 
As  with  an  iron  fetter? 
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*  Is  not  old  love  stronger, 

Wet  with  tears 
As  all  the  days  grow  longer  ? 

'  Love  and  I  have  grown 

With  days  of  sorrow 

Have  we  not,  my  own? 

*  Love  and  I  shall  live 

So  each  tomorrow 
Has  the  more  to  give. 

*  Young  love  grown  old 

Still  richer  waxes, 
Old  love  is  not  cold. 

*  Nay,  it  is  so  great 

That  life  it  taxes 
To  bear  the  gifts  of  fate.' 

Another  poem  full  of  peace  and  beauty,  and  with  some  fine  imagery,  is 
*  Silences ' : 

'  The  silences  of  night  are  less  divine 
Than  are  perfect  silences  of  love. 
When  thou  and  I  sit  wordless  in  the  gloom 
And  gaze,  not  at  each  other,  but  away 
Into  the  plumbless  depths  between  the  stars. 
There  dwells  a  silence  not  so  rich  as  ours, 
And  yet  not  poor.    For  there  the  waves  of  light 
Flow  tremulous  across  infinity, 
In  synchronous  vibration  star  to  star. 
And  make  of  God's  unbounded  universe 
A  finished  arc  of  lucent  harmony. 
But  where  we  sit  and  look  into  the  night 
There  is  a  nobler  harmony  than  this: 
A  perfect  concord  of  two  human  hearts. 
To  which  the  assonance  of  yonder  spheres 
Is  but  the  deep,  primordial  counterpoint. 
The  organ  bass,  oerpetual,  niofound. 
Beneath  a  two-voiced  cancick  of  peace. 
Which  sings  as  do  the  stars,  in  tonele&s  s*>rig. 
Not  heard,  but  felt  througti  all  the  heart  of  space.' 
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He  has  also  made  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  application  of 
musical  rhythms  to  poetic  form.  It  is  a  question  whether  wholly  satisfactory 
poetic  art  can  be  produced  in  this  way.  Poetry  seems  fettered  by  musical 
rhythm  as  much  as  music  is  fettered  at  times  by  words,  besides  one  always 
feels  the  conscious  effort  in  such  experiments.  It  would  be  going  too  far, 
however,  to  deny  that  effective  extension  of  poetic  rhythm  may  come  from 
the  adoption  of  musical  rhythms,  especially  if  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
imitate  exactly  those  of  any  one  musical  composition.  Some  breezy  sea 
poems  and  a  handful  of  lyrics  in  lighter  vein  conclude  a  volume  full  of 
interest  and  variety. 

*  As  Thought  Is  Led '  is  the  title  of  a  dainty  volume  of  sonnets  and 
lyrics  by  Alicia  K.  Van  Buren.  There  are  only  some  fifty  poems,  but  not 
one  of  these  is  without  its  distinctive  charm.  The  spirit  that  pervades  her 
work  is  well  described  in  her  own  little  poem  *  Longing'  : 

*  O  great-souled  makers  of  immortal  songs, 

I  love  you  well.    To  you  what  peace  I  owe  1 

How  many  griefs  of  mine  have  you  allayed  I 

And  yet  today  my  eager  spirit  longs 

To  utter  its  own  cry  of  joy  or  woe 

In  some  small  song  that  I  myself  have  made. 

*  And  so,  you  master  singers,  great  and  good, 

You  fail  me  now.    Though  oft  in  you  I've  found 

Relief,  today  you  leave  me  sad  and  lone. 
And  like  to  one  who,  craving  motherhood. 
And  seeing  many  childish  faces  round. 
Enjoys  them  not  —  through  longing  for  her  own." 

It  is  this  spontaneous  need  for  expression  which  gives  vitality  to  the 
poems,  and  along  with  this  need  come  simple  and  beautiful  forms  of  expres- 
sion, so  that  one  feels  as  if  picking  scented  blossoms  in  some  fair  garden  of 
the  heart  instead  of  the  forced,  hot-house  varieties  of  verse  one  is  so  often 
called  upon  to  admire. 

We  take  one  or  two  of  the  poems  at  random,  as  a  sample  of  the  quality 
of  the  whole.    This  she  calls  *  Deferred  ' : 

*  Each  day  I've  worn  a  smile  to  hide 
Suspense  and  pain  thine  absence  made. 
Till  now  my  smiles  have  slowly  died. 
As  garments  too  long  used  mu?c  fade. 
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*  And  though  thou'st  come  again  and  brought 

Relief  from  all  those  haunting  fears, 
To  tell  the  joy  I  feel  I've  naught, 
O  dearest  one,  but  sobs  and  tears/ 

And  the  sonnet  *  To  L.  D.  S.' : 

*  The  sun  one  day  looked  down  upon  the  earth 

And  filled  it  with  a  light  so  gold  and  rare, 

Each  living  thing  awoke  and  all  the  air 
Grew  musical  with  sweet  content  and  mirth; 
And  forest  trees  and  tiny  plants  gave  birth 

To  tender  leaves  and  fragrant  blossoms  fair. 

But  though  the  sun  shed  beauty  everywhere 
'Twas  all  unmindful  of  its  own  great  worth. 

*  So  thou,  dear  one,  unconscious  of  thy  power, 

Called  forth  the  good  that  lay  within  each  heart; 
And  oft  thy  gentle  spirit's  kindly  rays  — 
Like  sunshine  falling  on  the  night-chilled  flower  — 
Have  made  love  bloom  and  tender  impulse  start 
When  life  seemed  dark  through  all  its  hopeless  days.' 

*  The  Harem '  is  the  rather  unpromising  title  of  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Aloysius  Coll.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that  he  has 
made  an  interesting  study  of  a  group  of  four  characters  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Eunuch,  the  Prince,  and  two  of  the  brides.  The  feelings  of  the  two 
women  Roxana  and  Zachi  are  especially  well  portrayed.  Another  well-drawn 
portrait  of  a  woman  is  that  of  Sipsu,  an  Indian  girl  whose  white  husband  has 
been  caught  by  the  gold  fever,  and  has  never  returned.  Some  tell  her  tales 
that  he  has  perished,  others  that  he  has  deserted  her,  but  she  has  implicit 
faith,  and  accepts  the  opprobrium  of  her  tribe  because  she  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  Indian  wooer  rather  than  be  untrue  to  her  husband's  memory. 
The  expression  of  her  feeling  touches  a  high  poetic  plane,  and  may  stand 
for  Mr.  Coll  at  his  best: 

'  But  I  am  Sipsu  —  and  I  know  his  heart. 
The  flowers  are  not  truer  to  their  breed, 
Purple  to  kindred  purple,  gold  to  gold, 
Pink  to  the  sister  blush,  and  white  to  white, 
Than  his  heart  was  tc  mine.    Xb-  'lowers  fail 
In  winter,  as  he  failed  f  but  as  the  spring 
Returns  the  famished  childre^n  of  the  rose, 
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So  shall  he  come  again  —  and  Sipsu  hopes. 

I  know  his  eyes  —  they  were  as  blue  with  faith 

As  any  violet ;  how  could  he  cast 

Love's  bright  aurora  on  another,  while 

I  wait  and  nurse  his  first-bom  at  my  breast  ? 

I  know  his  word  —  he  never  said:  **  I  go 

To  fetch  the  sweetest  flavors  of  the  wood," 

But  what  the  noblest  moose  of  all  the  pines, 

Tracked  to  a  standstill,  timibled  to  his  aim  1 

I  know  the  touch  of  his  strong  hand — the  hand 

That  bound  me  close  so  many,  many  times 

With  trembling  touch;  is  that  the  hand  to  lead 

Into  his  cabin  other  loves  than  mine? 

Nay ;  chief  and  Shaman  lie  1     I'll  keep*  the  logs 

Still  burning  at  his  camp-fire,  while  I  search 

The  black-cheeked  faces  stumbling  down  the  hills  — 

Down  from  the  frozen  everglades  of  snow. 

ril  bullet-split  the  sapling  day  by  day, 

Training  my  hand  and  eye  the  faithful  slave 

To  serve  his  hungry  mouth,  and  keep  the  meat 

Abundant  in  his  cabin  of  the  pines  I 

*  So  Sipsu  lives,  the  fungus  of  her  tribe. 
Clinging  unto  the  Past,  as  lichens  cling 
Unto  the  fallen  birches  —  till  he  conges 
Happy  to  hold  her  word,  her  hand,  her  heart 
Out  of  the  councils  of  her  kin,  the  tent 
And  hide-bed  of  the  wooing  Nokiyomo ; 
And  if  he  come  not,  Sipsu  shall  depart 
Into  the  deathly  distance,  seeking  him; 
When  she  has  found  his  bones  along  the  trail. 
In  melting  spring,  she'll  lay  her  warm  young  throat 
Upon  the  wondering  grass  beside  him  tnere, 
Slip  from  his  arms  the  saddle-bags  of  gold. 
And  winding  them  about  her  bosom,  melt 
Into  his  ashes,  and  the  woodland  flowers  1 ' 


